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THE ROYAL NAVY AND THE BATTLE 
HORN REEF. a 


(-juL2% 


Vos. than a century lay between the Royal Navy and° cease 


victories of which the mark stands deeply graven on history. 
Since Trafalgar, no great fleet action had been fought under the 
white ensign, and the supreme test was lacking. Meanwhile, naval 
matériel had been revolutionised by steam, armour, vastly 
increased gun power, torpedoes, and submarines. How would 
these startling changes affect the ‘‘ tremendous weapon ’’ of our 
sea-power? Would they neutralise the qualities which our seamen 
have inherited during more than a thousand years? Had the 
domination of machinery tended to equalise the fighting capacity 
of other navies? Could the fleet of King George V. perform 
on a world scale the part played in microcosm by that of Offa, 
the first of English monarchs to demonstrate what naval 
supremacy would mean to our Island State?* Could the 
control of the sea be asserted and maintained in the new 
conditions of naval warfare? Such questions as these may 
naturally have exercised many minds, when again the British 
people were forced to fight for their life against the most formidable 
enemy they have ever been called upon to confront in arms. If, as 
we now know, the mighty conflict was inevitable, because the 
Prussian lust of dominion to be obtained by force had been 
implanted deeply in the mind of the great German people, blinding 
them to the rights of other nations, to the common dictates of 
humanity, and even to the realities of the world situation, then 
assuredly, from the naval point of view, the Kaiser and his 
advisers could not have chosen a time more favourable to the cause 
for which the British Empire stands. 

The Royal Navy had undergone great vicissitudes. At several 
periods since the peace of 1815, its strength had been allowed to fall 
to the point of danger. In the early eighties, it was hopelessly 
unequal to such a task as has now fallen upon it; but always the 
British people have, however dimly, perceived that the Fleet was. 
the basis of their liberties, and always it has been possible to appeal 
to their traditions and to the plain lessons of their long history. 
The Naval Defence Act of 1889 marked the beginning of the 
rehabilitation of our waning naval strength, and it resulted from a 
truly national movement, which forced the hand of politicians. 
There has been backsliding since, and even in the year when the 

* Offa “after a glorious reign of thirty-nine years bequeathed to England this 
peer corn that he who will be secure on land must be supreme at sea.’’—Saxon 
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storm burst, responsible leaders were able to decry the efforts to 
strengthen the Navy, while formidable preparations to cut down 
naval estimates were in progress. All this, and more, we easily 
forget in the throes of a titanic conflict; but the facts remain that 
the instincts of the people were sound when those of many of their 
rulers were vicious, that the daughter Dominions had learned that 
the Navy was the breath of their life, and that the feverish activity 
of the Germans, coupled with the Chauvinist utterances of the 
Kaiser, made an impression which the professional politician and 
pacifist could not obliterate. When the history of the Great War 
can be written in true perspective, it will be made clear that the 
Allies must have been beaten if the British Navy had not stood 
directly in the path of German ambitions. A flash of true insight 
was vouchsafed to Herr von Jagow on August 4th, 1914. 

From the first it became evident that steam, speed, and steel had 
changed nothing to the disadvantage of the dominant Navy, and 
that the main principles of warfare conformed to the teaching of 
the past. All that I have tried to write in thirty years on these 
questions holds good with hardly any modification ; because it was 
based upon the lessons of war, which still rule operations on the 
‘‘ unstable element,’’ and upon maritime aptitudes, which cannot 
be created by order. The Allied Navies, based upon the British 
Grand Fleet, in a few months established a control of the sea as 
complete as would have required an equal number of years in the 
Napoleonic wars. The German submarines, handled with a total 
disregard of the laws of civilised warfare or of the common dictates 
of humanity, have taken a heavy toll of our merchant shipping, and 
in the early stages were able to sink too many of our warships; 
but they were unable to break a blockade of which the stringency 
depended only upon the decisions of Government, or to prevent the 
activity of our cruisers, and in the great naval battle they proved 
incapable of playing any important part. They have not fulfilled 
expectations rashly formed; they have suffered severe losses, and 
some Germans are already inclined to admit their failure as regards 
the great issues of naval war. Whether in the future the submarine 
will develop greater efficiency, we do not yet know. 

The minor operations before May 31st conformed to general laws 
established in sailing days, and there were occasional episodes 
strikingly reminiscent of the past. The misuse of warships in the 
attack on the Dardanelles, by which a long series of unbroken 
experiences was violated, entailed inevitable and almost disastrous 
failure. The need of light cruisers, the analogues of the fast 
frigates for which Nelson longed, was quickly manifested, and 
many vessels prematurely scrapped by a ‘‘ courageous stroke of the 
“pen”? were urgently required. Superior speed proved an 
advantage in engagements which the enemy desired to be 
indecisive. Its importance as a tactical factor in a great battle we 
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may now beable tojudge. Long-range actions appeared to prevail, 
until we realised that conditions might impose relatively close 
quarters. The fight between the Carmania and the Cap Trafalgar 
closely resembled those of equally matched frigates, and superior 
seamanship gave the victory. Where the conditions were hope- 
lessly unequal, as in the actions off Coronel and the Falklands, the 
inferior force was doomed unless it could escape, and the 
destruction was greater than in the case of wooden ships, as the 
Russo-Japanese War had indicated. 

The great work of the Navy in the first twenty-two months of 
war has passed almost unnoticed. The huge expansion, due to new 
construction and to the taking up of large numbers of ships of 
every class; the complex arrangements required to safeguard the 
national ports and to guide and protect the movements of 
transports and merchant shipping; the winter cruising and the 
ceaseless work of the flotillas; the initiative, skill, and organising 
power shown in the handling of the submarine menace and in 
dealing with German mines; all this, and much more, carried out 
over immense tracts of sea, might well baffle the imagination. It 
imposed the severest test of resourcefulness, daring, decision, and 
endurance from which officers and men have triumphantly 
emerged. It was possible only to a great maritime people, and 
only the British Navy could have stood the strain; but the training 
of mind and body, coupled with sea experience of every kind, was 
invaluable. 

It was generally expected that a great naval battle would take 
place in the early months of the war; but this was opposed to the 
teaching of history, and, in the circumstances, most improbable. 
Meanwhile, the menace of the German High Sea Fleet, within a 
short distance of our shores, made itself felt in several ways. 
Academic writers maintained that the command of the sea could 
not exist until the enemy’s fleet had been destroyed, although our 
control—submarines apart—was more complete than it had been 
seven years after Trafalgar, and must remain in our hands until 
snatched from us by naval defeat. Others, impressed by German 
hints of frightfulness to come, pointed out that the enemy’s dock- 
yards were preparing surprises which might be fatal. We were 
told of 17-inch guns, which, if they existed, could only have been 
introduced at the cost of delays and sacrifices of other and more 
important qualities. The voice of the invasion-monger was heard 
in the land, and although it must have been apparent before May 
gist that an attempt to land was what we might most desire, no 
Government based on popular representation could ignore the 
natural fears which prevailed. It would have been unwise to do so, 
and the German Fleet, lying comfortably in its ports, was, 
therefore, able to set a limit to the number of troops to be 
sent oversea. 
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Successive naval raids upon the East Coast indicated extreme 
caution on the part of the enemy. It was easy to send fast cruisers 
to bombard open watering-places which the German public could be 
made to believe were strongly fortified. The Germans have been 
kept well informed by their Zeppelins of the disposition of our naval 
forces, and the measure of the risk depended upon the time allowed. 
One raiding force escaped by the accident of thick weather ; another 
was caught when running for life by our battle-cruisers, and 
escaped with the loss of one valuable ship and heavy damage to 
two others. The latest raiders indulged in half-an-hour’s firing, 
which was successful in killing and wounding a number of non- 
combatants, including women and children, and then hastily 
retreated, opposed only by light cruisers which they failed to sink. 
German psychology was well illustrated by these futile operations, 
which could be made to appear in the light of naval victories by 
lying bulletins. It was further possible to depict the German fleet 
as daily engaged in searching the North Sea for an enemy, who 
persistently declined the gauge of battle, preferring safety, 
although the Grand Fleet and the detached battle-cruiser squadron 
were constantly at sea in all weathers, and every man on board was 
longing for the opportunities which the naval advisers of the Kaiser 
consistently refused to provide. Their policy was that advocated 
by General Bernhardi, according to which the British Navy was 
to be so far worn out and weakened by attrition that a general 
engagement could be risked. This policy was sound; but it proved 
unsuccessful, and even in the Baltic, where the Russian Fleet was 
immensely inferior in strength, the Germans accomplished little 
or nothing, lost ships to our gallant Allies, and were harried by our 
submarines. There have been no illusions as to the efficiency of the 
German Navy, which was well known to be admirably equipped, 
well drilled,. and certain to fight bravely; but nothing could 
compensate for the lack of long traditions and inherited instincts, 
while the winter cruises of our storm-beaten ships had hardened the 
crews and taught lessons which the German ports and the Kiel Canal 
denied. In practical preparation for ‘‘the day,’ there was no 
comparison between the two Navies in May last; but, if the long 
series of contemptuous falsehoods had created irritation in this 
country, the High Sea Fleet, which was not responsible for them, 
was held in well-deserved respect. 

Meanwhile, the German people, fed with stories of the cowardice 
or impotence of the British Navy, were beginning to feel the rigours. 
of the blockade. If the situation was as their rulers asserted, it must 
have seemed incomprehensible to all thoughtful Germans that their 
internal difficulties should steadily increase. There can be little 
doubt that action was at length forced upon the harbour-clinging 
fleet by demands which even a moderate display of truth would 
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have averted.. The policy of Bernhardi had proved an utter failure, 
and “‘ the day ”’ must be anticipated. 

When the news of the Battle of Trafalgar reached England, the 
Times devoted its second leading article to the most momentous of 
navalevents. When the first news of the great battle off the Danish 
coast arrived, the Admiralty issued a bulletin which has never been 
surpassed in ineptitude. The Germans, after their manner, 
proclaimed a victory throughout the world before they could have 
been possessed of the facts. Here, depression reigned on the night 
of June 2nd, and even those who felt perfect confidence in our Navy 
were afraid to say more than that, if the battle-cruiser squadron had 
been partly sacrificed, it must certainly have inflicted heavy 
punishment on the enemy. Never has our national habit of self- 
depreciation been more strikingly exhibited, and there were even 
persons, imbued with impressions previously derived from 
publicists ignorant of everything connected with the sea, who 
hinted darkly at disaster, little realising what naval defeat at this 
moment must mean to the Empire. Thus while joy-bells rang 
merrily in Germany, and children were looking forward to another 
holiday, many Britons were seeking to accommodate their minds 
to a reverse, or to find explanations for a failure. Slowly the truth 
dawned, and we began to speak-of victory; but the German press 
agencies had done their work, and in many quarters the truth and 
its consequences are still unknown. 

Until the despatch of the Commander-in-Chief has been published 
we cannot unravel the details of the great battle. The German plan 
remains obscure. It was probably based on the hope of over- 
whelming the battle-cruiser squadron before support could arrive, 
and incidentally it may have contemplated a temporary breach of 
the blockade, enabling commerce-destroyers to make their way into 
the Atlantic and the White Sea. That no general engagement was 
intended seems certain, and eventual retreat without serious loss 
was evidently in view. The atmospheric conditions were favour- 
able to the Germans, and their Zeppelins may have supplied them 
with more information than was available to Sir David Beatty, who, 
however, doubtless knew that the High Seas Fleet was out. His 
task was, if possible, to cut off and destroy the German battle-cruiser 
squadron, but at all costs to hold the enemy until Sir John Jellicoe 
could arrive. To this end his tactics were directed, while those of 
his chief would be planned to bring up the Grand Fleet in such 
order as to force a decisive battle on the enemy at the earliest 
moment. When the great speed and manceuvring power of 
modern fleets, the possible intervention of submarines, the bad 
light, and the short time available are taken into account, the 
problem was evidently complicated, and the measures adopted, 
when they are made clear to us, will be most interesting and 
instructive. No battle on such a great scale has ever been fought 
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under steam. Our light cruisers first sighted the enemy about 
3.30 p.m., and soon after 4 p.m. our battle-cruiser squadron 
opened fire at long range, which quickly shortened. The German 
battle-cruisers appear to have reversed their course in order to fall 
back on the battle fleet, and again turned to lead the latter on 
a northerly course. Sir David Beatiy then turned sharply to port 
parallel to the enemy, and, increasing speed, crossed the T of the 
German line, forcing it to bear away to the East. The turning 
point of a fleet in line ahead is always a vulnerable spot, and both 
sides may have felt the disadvantage. In this delaying action the 
four Queen Elizabeths, when they joined the squadron, played a 
notable part, and reduced odds which would otherwise have been 
overwhelming. The Grand Fleet is said to have appeared soon 
after 6.15 p.m., and manceuvring to head off the German fleet, 
it became partly engaged half-an-hour later. The crisis of the 
battle was now reached; but the light, which had improved for a 
brief space, again failed, and a mist fell upon the Germans, 
who before 7 p.m. were in full retreat to the shelter of 
their mined waters, using smoke to add to the difficulties of 
the pursuit. In the gathering darkness, the Grand Fleet could 
do no more, and the destroyers took up the chase, most 
gallantly attacking the enemy and suffering heavily. When day 
dawned on the anniversary of Howe’s great victory, the Germans 
had disappeared. It is not possible at present to analyse the tactics 
on either side, but the broad facts stand out in clear light. The battle- 
cruiser squadron was handled with the daring which great traditions 
have inspired in our Navy. It could have avoided an engagement 
with battleships, for which it was not intended, or have maintained 
itself at long range, which, in bad atmospheric conditions, would 
have been ineffective. Had it done so, the Grand Fleet might never 
have secured the very limited opportunity which the Germans 
permitted. _ While we mourn the heavy losses of our splendid 
officers and men, of whose gallantry and devotion we, as yet, only 
know in part, history will decide that they nobly accomplished their 
task, and that they fought for more than two hours against a far 
superior enemy. For them death was swallowed up in victory, and 
the heartfelt gratitude of the whole Empire is their requiem. 

In a sense the great battle may be said to have been indecisive, 
as the Germans were evidently determined that it should be. They 
have claimed a great victory. In the hysterical language of the 
Kaiser, “‘ the British Fleet was beaten. The first great hammer 
‘‘ blow was struck, and the nimbus of British world supremacy had 
“disappeared. . . . The world was prepared for anything, but 
“never for the victory of the German fleet over the British.’? Some 
day perhaps the Germans may be permitted to know that a fraction 
of our forces attacked a fleet between two and three times its strength 
for three hours before support arrived, that in all eleven British 
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battleships were engaged, some of them only partially, 
and that nothing but bad light, gathering darkness, and 
precipitate flight saved the High Seas Fleet from destruction. 
The loss of German ships was greater than ours, although 
their officers and men showed skill and bravery, which our 
Navy expected and fittingly acknowledged. As a British 
officer has stated, ‘‘ We give them every credit due to a-brave 
‘“‘and capable enemy; but there is no getting away from the 
“fact that they will do anything rather than get in touch with our 
“battle line. . . . Like sensible men, they ran for safety, and 
““we sank what we could.’’ It is not their fault that their War 
Lord and his inspired press agencies have made them look 
ridiculous wherever the truth can find access. 

The battle of Horn Reef could not, in the circumstances, be a 
second Trafalgar; but it has proved that ship for ship and man for 
man the German navy is not equal to our own. It has ended all 
hope of breaking the blockade or of invasion, which was always 
impracticable unless naval superiority in the North Sea could be 
wrested from us. It leaves us relatively stronger than before, and 
gives to the Russians, for a time at least, the control of the Baltic, 
with fresh opportunities, which they will turn to account. So long 
as the High Seas Fleet declined to be tempted into blue water, 
imagination could invest it with any attributes that fancy might 
suggest and its chiefs with unfathomable designs fraught with 
surprises capable of altering the conditions of naval war. That is 
all over, and to numerical superiority has been added the indefinable 
sense of moral superiority which only a great battle could confer. 

The full significance of the German defeat cannot yet be realised. 
Closely coinciding with the splendid efforts of the gallant Russian 
armies, it must serve to fire the Allies with fresh hopes and energies. 
To our armies, the pregnant message from the sister service will 
be an inspiration. To the British people at home and overseas 
it will prove that our strong right arm has lost none of its ancient 
vigour, and that the revolution of naval matériel has changed 
nothing to our national disadvantage. The qualities which won 
victory in the most glorious periods of our naval history abide with 
us to-day. The Royal Navy has added another shining page to its 
annals, and sea-power has again demonstrated the potency which 
Pericles ascribed to it more than two thousand years ago. That is 
the great lesson which we may take to heart, and just as Trafalgar 
dealt a deadly blow to the soaring ambitions of Napoleon, so may 
the Battle of Horn Reef presage ruin to those—greater and more 
disastrous to mankind—of the modern Attila. 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 


June 13th. 


OUR NAVAL POLICY AND POSITION. 


HE war has taken, and continues to take, a turn familiar to 
students of history, and students of naval history in 
particular. The predominant military Power, ruled by an 
ambitious military autocrat or military clique, seized an opportunity 
when it appeared that all the chances of success were in its favour, 
and attempted to enlarge its territories at the expense of its 
neighbours. Being the strongest military power; having the 
advantages of conducting an offensive, and of central direction ; and 
increasing these advantages to the utmost by a breach of treaties 
and agreements, an initial success was only to be expected. To 
Great Britain in this conjuncture fell the task of redressing the 
balance against the attacked powers. 

The way in which she should do this has always been the subject 
of grave differences of opinion among statesmen. Some have 
wished her to raise great armies and plunge into the heart of the 
Continent; others have wished to avoid the Continent altogether 
and wage war only at sea, in distant theatres, and by furnishing 
our Allies with subsidies. The fact that we possessed only a small 
Army, with no means of increasing it to anything approaching a 
Continental standard, may be taken as evidence that the war policy 
of recent years has been a modification of the latter theory, 
that we should play a minor réle upon the Continent in the main 
military theatre as we have done so often before, and apply our 
principal weight to the sea, where our real strength lies; making 
use of our command, as soon as it should be sufficiently established, 
to conduct military operations against the oversea possessions of 
the enemy as well as cutting off his trade. 

This has been done, but it was found very early in the war that 
the geographical position of our principal enemy, his base attack 
upon a neutral country, combined with his large numbers, his 
railways and his rapidity of mobilisation and striking, his system 
of terrorising the population of the territories through which he 
passed by brutalities unheard-of since the wars under Tilly and 
Wallenstein, whereby he saved himself the troops otherwise 
necessary for guarding his communications—these things enabled 
him to throw so great a force upon his adversaries singly that he 
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was able to invade their countries and was within an ace of the 
victory upon which he had calculated. The unexpected military 
collapse of Russia in 1915 threw an extra strain upon France. 
Without reinforcements upon a scale immeasurably greater than 
we had ever contemplated, she might have been crushed; and a 
policy different from any we have followed since Marlborough’s 
time had to be adopted. We have had to transform ourselves into 
a military as well as a naval Power. The consequent strain upon 
our finances has exceeded anything in our history. It was this 
Strain that the statesmen of the eighteenth century feared when 
they opposed the sending of a great Army to the Continent. They 
knew that we could last out any war provided we kept to the sea 
and America, but if once the Continental drain should begin on 
any large scale our powers of resistance lessened. 

The manner in which we have acted at sea has, on broad lines, 
followed precedent.* As in the past we established a strong 
squadron to the Westward opposite the principal naval bases of 
France, so in this war our main fleet occupied positions to the 
Eastward opposite the naval bases of our enemy. The commerce- 
destroying vessels of the past issued from the various subsidiary 
ports of the enemy, and opposite to them our flotillas operated as 
we have seen flotillas to-day operating under Admiral Bacon on 
the Belgian Coast. In the outer seas our cruisers and convoys 
have secured, without serious losses, the passage of our trade and 
our troops, enabling us in safety to conduct minor campaigns, 
the importance of which is evident to any student of past wars or 
of modern German policy. 

It was frequently the cry of a certain school of politicians in 
recent years that the Navy was too big. Those who made this 
surprising accusation were none of them students of war. There 
was a theory—if it is indeed worth the name of theory—that our 
Commanders in the past, Drake and Nelson in particular, preferred 
to engage the enemy with inferior numbers. No British seaman 
has ever been guilty of such a travesty of strategy and tactics. 
Notwithstanding the predominant position we held at sea, it 
was frequently necessary, in consequence of the far-reaching 
demands upon our Navy, to engage superior forces: but no 
Commander would have done so if he could have reversed the 
situation. The difficulty, however, always has been to maintain a 
squadron superior, or even equal, to that of an enemy lying ina 


*Jt would have benefitted us to have followed it even more closely in certain 
particulars, notably in providing a sufficiency of cruisers at the early stages of the 
war for the protection of trade. And by “‘cruisers”’ is meant all those vessels which, 
acting singly or even in small squadrons, are acting independently of the main 
fleets, as against submarine attacks; destroyers, or any other small craft, are in this 
sense cruisers. 
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blockaded port. Ships had to refit, and while they were away for 
this purpose their places had to be taken by others; and we find 
that in order to maintain twelve ships off Brest in the year of the 
great blockade, a number of no less than twenty had to be available. 
The same obtains to-day. Refits and repairs require constant 
attendance, and although our Fleet is superior to that of the enemy, 
it is not possible to count upon all the ships of which it is composed 
being perpetually on the spot to meet a sortie by the enemy like 
that made on May 31st. When the German Admiralty boast that 
they have met the whole British Fleet, they make a claim almost 
as ridiculous as their claim toa victory. The Queen Elizabeth and 
the Australia appear to have been absent from the battle, or over 
13 per cent. of the strength of our fast divisions. Can anyone 
doubt what the addition of those two ships would have meant to 
the hardly pressed and splendidly fought squadrons during the 
time in which they were engaged with superior force? Politicians 
who are averse to naval armaments will do well to consider what 
the strategy of this country in any war has always been, and must 
always be, and the prodigious demands which it entails. The 
alternative is to become permanently a military power, and to base 
our defence of the Kingdom upon the Army instead of the Navy— 
a policy which may involve fighting upon our shores, in our towns 
and villages, with all the horrors of which the modern German has 
shown himself capable. It is an impossible position for an island 
Power. 

Thus, as in the past, Anson, Hawke, Howe, Jervis, Cornwallis, 
with their brilliant comrades, kept the main fleets of the enemy 
under constant observation from St. Helens, Torbay, or Devonport, 
so to-day Sir John Jellicoe keeps Wilhelmshaven always in his eye. 
His cruisers do what their name implies, they cruise and keep up a 
constant vigilance, and if occasionally we hear of a loss or disable- 
ment, that is only the price of Admiralty which has to be paid 
to-day as it was paid in the past. Then the fog, the gale, the lee- 
shore, the occasional encounter with superior force took its toll, 
the quantity of which can be found in the tables in James’s Naval 
History. To-day, these dangers are added to by the furtive mine 
and submarine, and if we have lost ships in performing the 
necessary duties of cruising, the losses have been remarkably 
small, and testify to the skill and foresight with which our officers 
have navigated the dangerous waters of the North Sea for 
close upon two years. 

There was at one time some impatience at the apparent 
‘immobility ’’ of the Fleet. Restless persons desired that it 
should ‘‘do something,’’ expecting apparently that it should 
proceed towards the German ports and trail its coat across their 
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entrances. It could have gone there: it would have been the height 
of foolishness to do so. The Germans encourage their people, 
ignorant of the sea and sea-warfare, by statements that the 
British Fleet has remained in the North out of reach of their High 
Sea Fleet, hiding behind nets and fortifications. It is strange that 
a people should be so gullible as to believe such stories. Even now 
they are being told that their fleet, after searching the North Sea 
for two years in an endeavour to bring the Grand Fleet to action, 
have at last succeeded in doing so, and in administering such a 
defeat that the power of Great Britain is already crumbling. Yet 
at the same time we hear nothing of that pursuit by the victors 
which German writers teach us is one of the concomitants of 
victory. We have indeed a curious psychologcial problem in front 
of us in the shape of a land-people, densely ignorant of the sea and 
sea warfare, ready to believe any tale which flatters their vanity, 
unable to discriminate between truth and fiction. ‘‘ What is flap- 
*“ doodle? ’’ asked Peter Simple of the captain’s coxswain. ‘‘ It’s 
““the stuff they feed fools on,’’ said the coxswain. The Germans 
are receiving a liberal diet of this unnutritious food, however short 
they may be of blutwurst and other delicacies. But they will not 
find it fattening ; for notwithstanding their “‘ victory ’’ of May 31st, 
the blockade of Germany is as strict as ever, and it would not 
surprise me if the result of the battle were to enable the cord to be 
drawn tighter than ever. 

While this, blockade—for such in effect it is, whether it has been 
declared or not—imposes its rigours upon the life of every indi- 
vidual German, our Expeditionary Armies have captured the 
Colonial Empire of Germany. This conquest was based upon the 
supremacy of the Grand Fleet, and the officers and men of those 
squadrons and flotillas have as surely played their part in the occupa- 
tion of those colonial possessions as the troops whose arms are 
piled in the market-places. So in the past, under the cover of the 
fleet to the westward, our expeditions seized the colonial possessions 
of the enemy, removed the danger which his privateer bases. 
presented, and brought economic pressure upon him through 
the loss of those important sources of wealth and trade. To-day 
the loss of the colonies to the enemy will not produce any immediate 
pressure upon him, as they are none of them paying concerns as 
yet. But the future has also to be looked to; the revenues of those 
countries would have gone no small way towards redressing the 
financial ravages of this war. 

The flotilla campaign upon the Belgian coast has received little 
notice, yet the work done is among the most arduous and the most 
dangerous of any of the naval operations. The small craft working 
under Admiral Bacon live under a constant fire from the coast, 
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which bristles with guns from end toend. History again repeats 
itself in these parts. As Napoleon, on the Riviera in 1796 or on the 
Channel coast in 1803 and 1804, lined the shore with batteries which 
hampered the action of our squadrons and flotillas, so the enemy has 
copied him in 1915 and 1916, seeing, not without good sense, that 
against raiding bombardments from the sea upon his flank, a heavy 
shore gun isa match for a floating battery. It is difficult to under- 
stand, however, why he should have been permitted to retain the 
use of those seaports, Ostend and Zeebrugge. In view of the 
knowledge we must have possessed of the importance of small craft 
operations against trade, and of the fact that such operations could 
not be conducted without a base, it is strange that these ports should 
have been left intact behind us in our Army’s retreat in October, 
1914. The omission to demolish those ports on our retirement has 
cost us many thousand tons of valuable shipping, sunk by mines 
and submarines sent out from them. It argues either a lack 
of prevision or an excess of confidence in a speedy recapture by our 
Army, that these valuable bases should have been left intact in the 
hands of the enemy. 

Until the dispatches relating to the battle on May 31st are 
published it would be premature to attempt to form any opinion or 
seek any lessons of a tactical nature. But certain points stand 
out and are of great importance. For one thing, we see how 
anxious the enemy were to magnify such success as they did achieve 
and to conceal their own losses. This is an invariable sign of 
weakness. Whatever may have been their object, there is not the 
smallest doubt in the world that they have not achieved it. Even 
supposing, asan Amsterdam paper suggests, that they intended to 
send out a fleet of corsairs—disguised merchantmen which, like the 
Mowe, will have neutral colours painted on their sides, and in 
that and other ways act in direct contravention of The Hague Con- 
vention, which lays down that merchant vessels converted into 
fighting ships shall have the distinctive marks of men-of-war— 
supposing such to have been their intention, it appears highly 
improbable that it has succeeded. Even if some have escaped upon 
the trade routes, the loss of at least three great units of the fighting 
fleet and several lesser units, is a price which Germany cannot 
afford, nor would have wished to pay for such a success. If the 
object was another of their murderous bombardments of an 
undefended town—perhaps in Scotland this time—it also failed. 
If it were to entrap a portion of the cruising forces it was likewise 
unsuccessful, and so far from these cruisers being entrapped, the 
whole High Sea Fleet was itself nearly surrounded and lost. The 
point most prominently brought out was that the High Sea 
Fleet recognised clearly its inferiority to the British Grand Fleet, 
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and, what is also interesting, that the redress it expected from its 
torpedo craft was utterly lacking. On the other hand, nothing was 
more efficient and brilliant than the conduct of our light cruisers 
and destroyers. The courage with which their commanders drove 
them through a storm of falling projectiles is in truth one of the 
finest things that exists in our naval records. In stating this no 
comparison is intended between one vessel and another: but the 
eyes of the world become focussed, and naturally, upon the great 
ships, and the splendid heroism and dash of the smaller craft tends 
to become obscured in the Titanic struggle. The twenty-two 
months of war have set the old seal upon our junior officers. 
Navigating in every sort of weather, without navigation lights, 
without coast lights, without buoys even in many places, they have 
done wonderful service in every theatre in which they have been 
employed—the North Sea, the Mediterranean and the Dardanelles, 
on the Tigris and the coasts of Belgium and Africa. The Admiralty 
has many hard tasks to perform, but by no means the lightest will 
be the manner in which the services of these young officers is to be 
rewarded. 

The war has brought out a most excellent spirit of camaraderie 
between the Navy and the Mercantile Marine, which it is sincerely to 
be hoped will be fostered in the future. The officers and men of the 
Royal Naval Reserve have proved their value beyond expectation. 
The hitherto untapped reserve which exists in our fishing popula- 
tion and yatchtsmen has provided us with a number of officers and 
men whose services, owing to a certain lack of imagination and 
distrust of volunteers on the part of the Admiralty Boards of past 
years, had never been considered worth developing except upon a 
minor scale. These men are the Territorials of the Navy, and it is 
to be hoped that an organisation will be developed, by means of 
which the flotillas of the future will be capable of the rapid 
expansion which this war, like all wars of the past, has shown to 
be necessary. In this, as in the broad aspects of national and naval 
strategy, history has repeated itself, and it cannot but be felt that 
we have in recent years neglected far too much to make use of our 
records of sea-fighting, records possessed in a like degree by no 
other nation, which, if properly studied and applied, would have 
saved us from some of the most expensive mistakes in this war. 

The corrective, however, for this lies in the future, when we have 
all the facts before us and can dispassionately and without fear or 
favour analyse our conduct of the war at sea. At this moment our 
position is highly favourable. The enemy has shown that, excel- 
lent as are his ships and well trained and courageous his crews, our 
superiority is so great that he is not prepared seriously to challenge 
our command. So long as he cannot do so the use of the sea is: 
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for us and our Allies alone. That he will continue to inflict a 
measure of damage which his total disregard of all agreements 
enables him to effect, is undoubted. But until he shall have 
definitely crushed the fleet, to which he showed so clean a pair of 
heels on May gist, it is impossible for him to relieve the pressure 
on his own population, to impose a similar pressure upon our own, 
to save or recapture his lost dominions, or to improve his economic 
condition by a resumption of an all-world commerce. Nothing has 
brought this out more strongly than the fact that no damage 
whatever has resulted to us from his so-called victory. Bread and 
meat are no more plentiful in Germany, and that sensitive creature, 
the mark, which responds so quickly to any improvement in the 
situation, remains perversely unaffected at its low figure. The 
damage which the enemy has sustained, in addition to his actual 
losses, makes it probable that it will be some weeks—perhaps months 
—before he will again be in a position to make another attempt in 
his desired campaign of attrition. What that attempt may be it 
would be idle to speculate. But assuming that the disposition of 
our squadrons is as judicious as we have every reason to believe 
it to be from the proved facts of May 31st, we are justified in looking 
with the greatest confidence to the future. This does not mean that 
any slackening of effort is to be thought of. It means, on the 
contrary, that we have to exert ourselves to the utmost, every man, 
woman, and child in the country, to help the Navy and the Army 
to bring the war as quickly as possible to a successful conclusion. 


W.H. HENDERSON. 


LORD KITCHENER. 


EVER did the old adage, ‘‘ The hour and the man,”’ receive a 
more striking illustration than when, at the most critical 
moment in the history of the world, Lord Kitchener was offered 
and accepted the appointment of Secretary of State for War. 
Everyone knows that he was on the point of sailing for Egypt, when 
a telegram recalled him to town to take up the most responsible 
post it is possible for a man to fill. 

For years those of us who had studied the problems which must 
come under consideration when the great anticipated crisis in our 
struggle for national existence should be fully developed, had 
speculated much on the nature of the man who would be able to 
grip and handle them on the broad lines that alone can guarantee 
success in the special task of developing and administrating the 
colossal armed power our nation would, in the case of a world-war, 
be called upon to make manifest. We thought and wondered 
without at that time any adequate answer to our questioning, 
because for the most part none of us had any idea what manner of 
man he must be in order to prove equal to bearing such vast 
responsibilities. 

About ten years ago, a conversation took place round the ante- 
room fire in the R.E. Mess at Chatham, when a chance remark of a 
then junior officer set light to and fired a train of thought that at 
length gave me the key to the significance of Kitchener’s per- 
sonality as it was afterwards revealed. The man himself was far 
from our thoughts at the moment: for, immersed in his life-work in 
Egypt, he was practically out of touch with the Home Army. We 
were not talking of soldier-leaders, but of men in sufficiently inti- 
mate relation to current politics to be acceptable in the House of 
Commons as well as to the people, and the trend of the conversation 
had been dominated by the idea of crowd psychology as expressed 
by Gustav Le Bon, whose books we were then discussing, which 
explains the phrase employed: ‘‘ What England really needs is 
** not a ‘ crowd-leader,’ but a ‘ crowd-exponent,’ ’’ and the speaker 
referred to Cromwell as contrasted with Napoleon. I think we 
were all struck by the subtle distinction conveyed by this new 
definition : I know it has been working subconsciously in my own 
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mind ever since then, and it may be well now to make it somewhat 
clearer. 

As a race we have never wanted a man to create public opinion ; 
we have always insisted on one who would give adequate expression 
to the inherited tradition of the great voiceless majority. We, 1.e., 
the Race, are distinctly a growth, not a creation, and because we are 
such, we resent most stubbornly any attempt at arbitrary interfer- 
ence with the life forces governing our development. We require 
in our chosen leader no great intellectuality, indeed we suppress. 
most remorselessly any tendency that way during a man’s lifetime; 
but we emphatically ask of him that he should be an epitome of 
the qualities which most we prize in our race, a man able to 
reconcile our conflicting tendencies by his own combination of 
courage, strength, and justice. We need, in fact, one who can 
co-ordinate our several qualities, not merely hold out an ideal. 
This may be a source of weakness or strength in the nation, 
according to the point of view from which one regards it; but it 
seems to me a symptom of vitality, and a proof that “‘ the soul of a 
‘* people is a specific entity, following the well-established laws of 
‘evolution in its growth.” 

The general sequence of this development is sufficiently familiar. 
In infancy the human being shows only ‘‘ emotion ’’; it can dis- 
tinguish between its likes and dislikes, but has no power of 
discrimination in degree, and this is true of all primitive peoples: 
who are swayed by emotion only. In the next stage the child 
begins to discriminate, preferring some things, rejecting others. 
It will discard a rag doll for something that nearly resembles 
the human model, and this is the birth of plastic art in 
rational evolution. Following this, and generally about -the 
beginning of the third septennate, the male child begins to wish to 
organise the children around him: in the British public school 
class this desire is almost universal, and is exercised quite sub- 
consciously on lines already determined by tradition. But first, 
as there are many who grow up without any longing to do otherwise 
than follow the organisers, there are races which seem incapable 
of imitating any form of organisation. Lastly, comes the age of 
the growing intellect, though the ‘‘mean’”’ of even the most 
advanced race has as yet hardly entered this domain. 

But the British are born organisers; by hereditary or sub- 
conscious instinct they seize on every opportunity to group 
themselves for purposes of sport, commerce, religion, faction, and 
the like, and then when trouble suddenly overtakes them as a race 
the cry of the whole nation goes out for a man who can give 
expression, on the broadest lines, to their one overmastering wish. 
I do not suggest that any one of our millions consciously formed the 
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ideal of an organiser before voicing his prayer for an exponent 
after his own heart; organisation is as yet so very far from being 
an exact science that few men could have been in a position to 
formulate any precise thought of this nature. But ‘‘ subcon- 
** sciously,’’ we all know and feel that good results only follow 
“organisation ’? when it is administered by men who hold the 
highest ideals of truth, dignity, and honour, and possess also the 
habit of decision, together with the strength of character necessary 
to persevere relentlessly with the execution of their purpose. 

Only under men of this caste is the greatest degree of efficiency 
obtainable; the whole history of our business organisations points 
to this conclusion. | Wherever the spirits of personal gain and 
ascendancy predominate, the workmen receive scant consideration ; 
consequently they work half-heartedly, succumb easily to the 
persuasion of agitators, and eventually wreck the stability of the 
whole concern. For the purpose of success, the ideal of the part 
played by any particular undertaking in the national economy must 
be high, and both workmen and employers must strive loyally 
towards it. The sequence can be clearly traced between the 
splendid examples of loyalty sometimes shown in the pick of our 
railway organisations, running downward by every shade of 
gradation, till at length one comes to the miserable conditions of 
the sweated trades where sordid self-aggrandisement is the sole 
motive of the chief employers. 

The ideal man which the nation required in its hour of need it 
found in Kitchener; but even he could not have reconciled the 
thousands of conflicting interests which the mobilisation of our 
fighting power involved, had not the whole race, by that extra- 
ordinary subconscious intuition of coming events, already provided 
him with the spirit of genuine patriotism with which to work out 
his scheme. How did it happen that when the great call came in 
August, 1914, we had grown the military spirit necessary to bring 
men by millions to the recruiting officers, of whom, over and above 
the men legally liable to be called up on the declaration ofwar to the 
Navy, Regular Army, Special Reserves, and Territorials, con- 
siderably more than two million had received from seven years to 
about seven days’ training, while all had acquired the willingness 
to submit uncomplainingly to the hardships and privations which 
service in the ranks, even in training camps, of necessity involves? 

To the great mass of the nation, the existence of these men in 
their midst was absolutely unsuspected, yet they had been gradually 
growing up amongst us ever since the original formation of the 
Volunteers, and until changes in the organisation of the latter, and 
the temporary disturbance in the recruiting world which followed 
after the Boer War had rendered the statistical curves useless for pur- 
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poses of comparison, we had been enrolling year by year, for service 
in one form or other, very nearly the same percentage of the popu- 
lation which the application of the German law of compulsion, as it 
was being administered up to 1910, would have given us. By 
degrees all the Dominions had fallen into line with Great Britain, 
and, in spite of the far greater obstacles which confronted them— 
viz., sparse population, relatively imperfect methods of communi- 
cation, and so forth—were rapidly working up to the same standard 
as that of the Mother Country. 

The whole problem of organising these inchoate materials into 
armies capable of meeting the enemy on equal terms lay in the 
degree of confidence it was possible to place in the hereditary 
instinct for war peculiar to the British race, and, fortunately for the 
world, Lord Kitchener in his youth had been brought under the 
influence created by the survivors of the Peninsular War and their 
direct descendants. The focus from whence the influence emanated 
was the School of Military Engineering at Chatham, founded as a 
consequence of the work of a very remarkable captain of the Royal 
Engineers, Charles Pasley. He it was who at the crisis of the great 
Napoleonic Wars, and of our expedition into the Peninsula, wrote 
a study of the military institutions of Great Britain, which exercised 
a most remarkable influence on political feeling with regard to the 
war in Spain, and practically made it possible for the Government 
to find the resources in men and materials for which at the time 
Wellington was clamouring. 

Pasley was incapacitated at the siege of Dunkirk for further 
active service, but was commissioned, as a consequence of the 
conspicuous ability he had displayed throughout his whole career, 
to found a School of Military Engineering; and, thanks to the 
absence of any five-year limitation of appointment in those days, 
he held the post of Commandant for over thirty years. He thus 
found time to instil into the men under him the spirit which 
breathes throughout his writings, and to make of what had 
been founded solely as a ‘‘school’’—the first and only true 
Military University that exists in the world. AIl others are 
either mere schools or academies. It is only at Chatham 
that a sufficient number of young men, not youths, are brought 
together for a sufficient time, under the best conditions, to 
become saturated with the very highest traditions of the Army 
in general, and of their own corps in particular; a corps some part 
of which is always on active service somewhere in the world. 

Pasley, throughout, had the whole-hearted support of the most 
notable men which the Napoleonic Wars had produced—Sir John 
Burgoyne, Fletcher, Jones, to mention only the most familiar; and 
it was from their recommendations that the men were selected who 
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‘in turn became the great names of the generation to which 
Kitchener belonged—names such as Sir Lintorn Simmons (Field- 
Marshal), Col. Robert Home (the maker of the short service system 
and of our Intelligence Department), Fitzroy Somerset, and so 
forth, all men of conspicuous ability, and possessed of the highest 
genius for command. These are names little known, perhaps, to 
the outside world, but names which every initiate will know how 
to honour in remembrance. It is primarily to the “‘ memory and 
““good example,’’ to quote from the old prayer we used at 
Wellington College, that we owe such figures as Charles Gordon 
and Herbert Kitchener, to mention only the two best known 
amongst many ; and they all taught us fundamentally (not in class- 
rooms, but by the subtle influence that seemed to radiate from 
them), to trust implicitly in the warlike spirit of our own country- 
men when thoroughly aroused, never to be disheartened by the 
adverse criticism of emotional witnesses, but to pin our faith on 
the power to rise to every emergency so abundantly demonstrated 
in the incidents of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny. We were 
taught that ultimately it was the man, not the weapon, that counted, 
and I think I may safely claim that it was this faith which enabled 
us to hold out against all the arguments so insidiously spread by 
German agents in favour of compulsion, to which so many fell 
victims during the years immediately preceding the war. 

Meanwhile, and from quite another direction, agencies were at 
work developing the reserve of leader-power we required to 
officer these masses of material, and again the process was entirely 
a subconscious one. Viewed from the business standpoint, the 
results achieved by our public schools in turning out finished 
products of education, in the narrow sense of the term, can only be 
regarded as conspicuous failures. I should like a good accountant 
to work out the actual cost in € s. d. of every first-rate specimen 
of scholasticism turned out by them in the year. But again the 
subconscious spirit of the race was at work, and not all the efforts 
of all the pedagogues could turn these institutions aside from what 
the Race-mind felt to be their essential function—viz., the training 
of ‘‘ co-ordinators ’’—that is, administrators and leaders of men 
according to their several stages of development. 

In the days when these institutions were founded, scholarship, 
which is essentially ‘‘ discrimination,’’ was the need of the country, 
for the Race as a whole was still mainly in the *‘ emotional ”’ stage; 
but as evolution proceeded, and education spread downwards to 
lower levels, we ceased to require the services of experts, and 
instinctively the ‘‘ Time-spirit’ of our race asserted itself. Our 
youth responded by making out of their own materials the 
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employers of experts which the need of the country as a whole 
required. 

Gustav le Bon’s illustration of the essential differences between 
English, German, and French systems of education exactly defines 
the situation. He said that if you take a representative under- 
graduate of the three races and examine them in recognised 
subjects, the French boy would produce the most intellectual series 
of answers, the German the most solidly informed, and the English 
boy would be easily last. But if you followed up the career of the 
lads a few years later, say in Hong-kong, you would find the 
Englishman running the show, the German keeping his books, and 
the Frenchman outside in the café. 

Germans who had travelled and seen much of the world gave 
exactly similar reports, and on more than one occasion, before the 
war, warned their countrymen of the dangers of judging the British 
by their own standards of teaching. I recall a particularly able 
article in Das Blaue Buch, about August, 1911, in which the writer 
said that every Englishman canie into the world with the innate 
conviction that he was Fortune’s favourite, and was bound to rule. 
‘* Through obedience learn to command,’’ was instinctive in him; 
and it was precisely this feature in his training and outlook 
which was the most important element in the great work which 
Lord Kitchener achieved. But for the spirit of the men he handled 
it would have been impossible, yet their very existence was quite 
unsuspected by the advisers who surrounded the German Emperor 
and impressed upon him their view of the English character and 
potentialities. 

Like Nelson, Kitchener has been most fortunate in the hour of 
his death—for in all essentials his work was done, and had he been 
spared to us it is humanly certain that he would have had to 
undergo the bitterest trial of all great men’s lives, the hour of 
betrayal and denial by a section of his countrymen. Like every 
pioneer, cutting his way through the noxious growths of long- 
neglected jungle, he was bound to disturb many nests of reptiles 
and other noisome things, and these creatures were already 
turning against him when his hour came to crown a great and 
successful career by a tragic death that will rivet his memory in 
men’s hearts for all time. Foremost among these traitors were the 
leaders of the daily press, whose interests were bound to suffer by 
the strictness of the Censorship it was absolutely necessary to 
enforce, and for which they held Lord Kitchener responsible. It 
was useless to point out that but for this strictness of which they 
complained, we should have suffered far greater losses than we 
actually have done, and on more than one occasion (the first crisis 
of Ypres, for example) might well have encountered disaster. Both 
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their pride and their pockets were touched, and gathering together 
all the unclean creatures Lord Kitchener had been compelled to 
eliminate from his Armies—whether in Egypt or in England does 
not matter—they strove their utmost to hamper his plans, by trying 
to compel him to expose the whole of their greatness, and this in 
honour to our Allies, no less than to his own position of trust and 
responsibility, he obviously could not do. 

As the war went on, opportunities for these attacks would have 
multiplied, and, after the first fever of joy on the declaration 
of peace had expired, and people were beginning to feel in full the 
pinch of the heavy taxation his measures have involved, it would 
have been easy to work up the passions of the unthinking mob 
against him as the author of all their sufferings, for war finance is 
not a subject which can be impartially analysed by a discontented 
proletariat. 

All this he has been mercifully spared, and were I in his position 
I should have asked no better fate. His work is done and he has 
entered into the rest promised to those who die in the execution of 
their duty. 


‘* Finally, this is better that each do 
His own task as he may, e’en though he fail, 
Than seek task not his own. 
To die performing duty is no ill, 
But who seeks other goals 
Must wander still.”’ 


Thus spoke Krishna before the great hosts of the Pandar’s met in 
battle, and many other utterances applicable to the present may 
be drawn from the same source of wisdom. 

Lord Kitchener and the millions he so successfully handled met 
each other half-way in the hour of their great emergency, each 
recognising the other’s worth, and knowing, the one instinctively, 
the other intellectually, that they were the appointed halves of a 
great whole, which is to execute the mightiest purpose for which 
vast armies were ever brought together, namely, to organise out of 
the chaos of the maddest race-egotism the universe has ever known 
—which flung Europe into the welter of war without any pretext 
worth the name—the sane and ordered and lasting peace of which 
Kitchener and his armies are to be the great exponents, together 
with the Allies, with whom he was so completely in touch. 


F. N. MAupbeE. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE DUBLIN CASTLE 
REGIME. 


‘‘ The pacification of Ireland at this moment depends, I believe, 
on the concession to Ireland of the right to govern itself in the 
matter of its purely domestic business. . . . I say the time has 
come to reform altogether the absurd and irritating anachronism 
known as Dublin Castle. (Mr. Jos—EPH CHAMBERLAIN, June 17th, 
1885.) 


HESE words from a speech of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s more 
than a generation ago are applicable to the situation of to-day. 
The horrors and tragedies of the last two years have been calculated 
to shatter nerves of steel. The events in Dublin known as the 
Sinn Fein Rebellion amidst the dreadful incidents of an all but 
universal war have startled the civilised world. These events are 
fresh in the public memory, and need not be recounted. A great 
city, the second in the Empire, the capital of Ireland, whose sons 
are fighting in the cause of freedom and righteousness, in defence 
of small nationalities, was seized by insurgents who had not the 
popular sympathy, while the lives and property of the people were 
absolutely in their power, the Government being unable to 
discharge its primary duty of public protection. The loss of life 
and limb, to which must be added the destruction of millions of 
pounds sterling worth of property, would have been still more 
appalling if the insurgents had not been led by men who, however 
mistaken and misguided, had high ideals. They discountenanced 
outrage and violence to individuals, and a régime which might 
have developed into a general massacre and looting such as the 
forces of the Crown would have been powerless to prevent. 

The answer to the question, ‘‘ How was such a state of things 
“possible? ’”’ is clear, distinct, and subject to no doubt or 
reservation. Such a state of things was possible because the Irish 
Executive is to-day what it was described by Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
speaking in the House of Commons on May gth, 1844 (seventy-two 
years ago) “‘ the weakest and the most mischievous Executive in the 
“known world.’? The weak and mischievous character of that 
Executive has now been admitted by its members. Its doom has 
been pronounced by the Prime Minister. Its exposure by its 
disastrous incompetence in the Sinn Fein Rebellion has rendered 
the prolongation of its existence in any shape or form absolutely 
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unthinkable. I am writing this article for the purpose of showing 
that Irish Government, which is a caricature of British Govern- 
ment, was as bad and as hopeless generations ago as it is admitted 
to be to-day, but that, by the strange conservatism characteristic 
of British statesmen, it has been suffered to remain in existence till 
absolutely branded with the indelible shame of the Sinn Fein 
Rebellion. 

The Sinn Fein Rebellion caused, as a matter of course, the 
immediate resignation of their positions by the three gentlemen who 
held the offices, whose holders may be regarded as the Irish 
Executive: Lord Wimborne, the Lord Lieutenant; Mr. Birrell, 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant; and Sir Matthew 
Nathan, the Under Secretary. Their places have not yet been 
filled, and the resignation of Lord Wimborne has not yet taken 
effect, although he has ceased to discharge the duties—what these 
duties are I shall presertly state—of Lord Lieutenant. On May 
11th, Mr. Asquith showed the depth of the impression produced 
by the Sinn Fein Rebellion and its surrounding circumstances in 
the following announcement in the House of Commons :— 


‘“ The Civil Executive in Ireland, through the resignation of 
all its principal members, has now for the time being almost ceased 
to exist. It is very desirable that provision should be made, and 
made as saon as possible, for the future. Ireland cannot continue 
indefinitely under the kind of administration which prevails there 
at this moment. Many difficult and urgent problems suggest them- 
selves, and I have come to the conclusion that it is my duty, 
without delay, to go to Ireland, which I propose to do in the 
course of a few hours, not with any intention of superseding the 
Executive authority there, I need hardly say, but for the purpose 
of consulting at first hand with the civil and military authorities, 
and of arriving, as I hope I may arrive, after the consultation with 
them, at some arrangement for the future which may commend 
itself to the general consent of Irishmen of all parties and of the 
House of Commons.”’ 


On his return from Ireland, Mr. Asquith, speaking in the House 
of Commons on May 25th, said that of ‘‘ the main dominant 
‘* impressions left on his mind,’’ after obtaining what he called ‘“‘a 
‘* first-hand view of the whole situation,’’ the first main dominant 
impression was “‘ the breakdown of the existing machinery of Irish 
**Government.”’ Mr. Asquith left London for Dublin on May 
11th. During his absence the first sittings of the Irish Rebellion 
Inquiry Commission—Lord Hardinge, Mr. Justice Shearman, and 
Sir Mackenzie Chalmers being the Commissioners—were held in 
London. The evidence of the late members of the Irish Executive 
before that Commission proves completely ‘‘ the breakdown of the 
‘‘ machinery of the Irish Government.’’ I propose to cite a few 
passages from the evidence of Lord Wimborne, Mr. Birrell, and 
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Sir Matthew Nathan, as to the machinery of Castle Government, 
and then to prove that Castle Government has, from its very 
inception, been a travesty of Constitutional Government, and has 
steadily gone by a method of unconstitutional development 
analogous to a malignant growth from bad to worse. 

Lord Wimborne, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, 
thus defined the position of the Lord Lieutenant and his relation 
to the Chief Secretary and the Under Secretary :— 


‘ Since the Chief Secretary had been a member of the Cabinet,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ he and the Permanent Under-Secretary had absorbed the 
powers of the Lord Lieutenant, who retained the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy. The Lord Lieutenant had no independent 
information, apart from that which reached him from Castle 
sources, and no executive machinery for asserting his views should 
they conflict with those of his colleagues. The doctrine of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s total irresponsibility was held by the late 
Secretary. . . . After repeated representations he did succeed 
in obtaining a personal insight in the Irish Administration, 
but it was not until March 17th, 1916, that he was furnished with 
a daily police report. This was henceforward supplied to him for 
his information, but not with a view to inviting his opinion. Sir 
Matthew Nathan and he differed as to their relative positions and 
on matters of policy, but never in any sense of the word was Sir 
Matthew disloyal, and he always had a warm admiration for his 
whole-hearted devotion to the public service.”’ 


At a later period of Lord Wimborne’s examination, 


‘“Lord Hardinge asked what powers the Lord-Lieutenant 
possessed over the military movements. Could he himself give 
orders with which the military would have to conform ?—I don’t 
think so, said Lord Wimborne. It is rather a curious position. 
The name of the Lord Lieutenant appears in the Army List, in the 
Irish Command, but with no rank of any kind connected with it. 

“The Chairman: In your commission as Lord Lieutenant is it 
stated, as in the case of the Viceroy of India, that he, with his 
Council, is in control of the military forces ?—I shall have te inquire 
into that matter. 

“The Chairman: It is a vital question. If you had the power 
you would have control of troops. 

‘The Chairman: You have pointed out the absurdity of the 

Lord Lieutenant having to rely on the Press, and the divergence 
between yourself and the Under Secretary. Did you ever point 
this out to Mr. Asquith or any influential person in the Govern- 
ment ?’—The Chief Secretary was aware of the situation. 
_ “You never took any steps yourself to have it rectified—were 
it possible to do so?—I am of opinion that whoever represents the 
Irish Government in the Cabinet is the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment in practice. In this case I was the youngest of the three 
Ministers in age and in tenure of office.”’ 


Mr. Birrell, in his evidence before the Commission, gave the 
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following sketch of the duties of a Chief Secretary and an Under 
Secretary :— 

“T have held the office of Chief Secretary for nine years, and 
from the beginning I have held the view that it was my duty to 
be present at Cabinet meetings. Bills were sometimes instituted 
in a great hurry, and Ireland is either left out or put in without 
any consideration whatever of her neéds or history. Therefore, 
it seems necessary to be at Cabinet meetings, not merely for the 
general purposes of the Cabinet but for Irish purposes also. A 
jackdaw or a magpie would do just as well as the Chief Secretary 
to cry out at intervals ‘Ireland!’ The Chief Secretary had to 
answer in the House of Commons questions relating to Ireland. 
For the Chief Secretary not to be present to deal with these very 
numerous questions would be disastrous. If there were Irish 
legislation he would be present. Almost every year there was 
some Irish Bill or other. They were in constant communication 
with the Castle, and connected by wire with the Under- 
Secretary. Parliament had, unfortunately, been sitting for the 
past few years all the year round, and therefore his visits to 
Ireland had been at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and some 
time or other during the summer.’’ 


The Chairman asked Mr. Birrell the following question : ‘‘ When 
*“ you were in England who acted for you in Dublin, supposing an 
““emergency arose?’’ The answer was as follows: ‘“‘ The Under 
** Secretary has some statutory power in the absence of the Chief 
“Secretary toact. That power is limited. If soldiers were wanted 
*“to assist the civil force, the Under Secretary would order them.”’ 
Mr. Birrell evidently considered he had a wide discretion in placing 
matters of policy before the Cabinet for their advice and counsel, 
or in acting independently. He told the Commission, for instance, 
that non-intervention with the Ulster Volunteers was a Cabinet 
decision, while non-intervention with the Sinn Feiners was not a 
Cabinet decision—in other words, was an independent decision. of 
his own. Sir Matthew Nathan, in his evidence, said that he dealt 
on his own initiative with reports, but important matters were at 
once communicated to the Chief Secretary. He was asked by 
Sir Mackenzie Chalmers whether he was not left a good deal in 
sole charge at Dublin Castle. His reply was, ‘‘If Parliament is 
‘* sitting, Mr. Birrell is there. When the Chief Secretary is not in 
‘* Treland, the Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council have no extra 
‘“power. The business of the Privy Council is formal.’’ 

Sir Matthew Nathan, in the absence of Mr. Birrell, clearly 
thought that the powers of the Chief Secretary devolved on him, 
with the aid of information and instruction conveyed from London 
by the Irish Office there. The Lord Lieutenant was anxious, for 
instance, on the morning of April 24th—the day of the outbreak 
of the rebellion—that the guard in Dublin Castle should be 
strengthened. The Under Secretary took an opposite view 
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and had his way. The Lord Lieutenant desired that the 
leaders of the insurrection should be arrested on the evening 
of Easter Day, but it was necessary to ask the advice of 
Mr. Birrell, who was not then in Ireland. ‘On Easter 
‘‘ Monday,’’ said the Lord Lieutenant in his evidence, ‘‘ after he 
‘had urged the strengthening of the Castle guard—a proposal 
‘to which the Under Secretary did not accede—he had a 
‘‘ telephone message from the Chief Constable that the Castle had 
‘been attacked, and that the insurgents were marching on the 
‘‘ Viceregal Lodge.’’? He wrote to the Chief Secretary, saying, 
‘‘The worst has happened, just when we thought it averted. If 
‘‘only we had acted last night with decision and arrested the 
‘“ leaders as I wanted, it might have been averted.’’ On May 3ist, 
Lord Wimborne when further examined before the Commissioners, 
produced the patent defining the duties and powers of the Lord 
Lieutenant, in which a power was conferred on him to command 
the forces of the Crown and to exercise the patronage of the Crown 
in Ireland. The Chairman of the Commission said it seemed as 
though there had been encroachments by the civil and military 
authorities on the prerogatives of the Lord Lieutenant. That was 
perfectly clear from the evidence of General Friend, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, who on being asked whether he would 
accept orders from the Lord Lieutenant, said: ‘‘ No; he would refer 
“them to the War Office.” Lord Wimborne said that the 
doctrine of the figure-head character of the Lord Lieutenant was, 
he supposed, supported by precedent. At one time an attempt was 
made to deprive the Lord Lieutenant of the prerogative of mercy, 
which still pertained to his office. 

We see here a Lord Lieutenant bereft of all real power, without 
a voice in the administration of the country of whose details he 
is informed, not with a view to his having influence on its direction, 
but as an act of scant courtesy to himself; a Chief Secretary, neces- 
sarily absent from Ireland, and an Under Secretary his mouthpiece 
in great matters, but acting entirely on his own initiative in smaller 
matters, and over-ruling the suggestions of the Lord Lieutenant. 
We see, moreover, these three gentlemen composing the Executive 
Government of Ireland, without clear views of the respective duties 
and privileges of their offices, without knowledge that the command 
of the Forces of the Crown was vested in the Lord Lieutenant, 
ex officio, and in this confusion of all administration a rebellion 
breaking out to which the Government, in the first instance, were 
prepared to offer no effective resistance, and of whose imminence 
they were wholly unaware. A breakdown of an Administration 
constituted on such lines—an offensive travesty of efficient 
Administration—was unavoidable. But, to crown all, the Admini- 
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stration was wholly unconstitutional. The people at large had no 
voice whatever through their representatives in its appointment, and 
were wholly unable to contro! its powers or to terminate its 
existence. The description given by the members of the Irish 
Government of the position of Irish Administration to which the 
Sinn Fein Rebellion had called attention, and the ‘‘ dominant 
‘“‘impression ’’ made on the Prime Minister that ‘‘ the machinery 
“of Irish Administration had broken down,’’ can only be in 
accordance with the clear expectations of anyone acquainted with 
the working of Government institutions out of harmony with the 
people. The words of Mr. Butt, the great founder of the Home 
Rule movement, in introducing and expounding his plan of the 
restoration of an Irish Parliament, are as actual to-day in reference 
to the late Castle Government as when they were uttered three-and- 
forty years ago. 

““ At this moment I say,’’ declared Mr. Butt, ‘‘ Ireland is not 
‘““ only deprived of her Parliament, but deprived of all constitutional 
““ government. What is constitutional government ? Constitutional 
‘“* government is this—that whatever be the form of government— 
““take it as ours, is, a Monarchy—the Sovereign carries on 
““the government of the country by advisers controlled by a 
‘“representative assembly of the people. That is constitutional 
“government, and by this means government is brought into 
“harmony with the feelings and sentiments of the people. Have 
““we anything like that in Ireland? ”’ 

Lord Wimborne’s estimate of his office ‘as Lord Lieutenant is by 
no means a novel experience. Lord Cornwallis, as Lord Lieutenant 
of the Union, declared in correspondence with a life-long friend 
that if he did not believe he was rendering service to the Empire, 
he would pray for instant death rather than remain in his hateful 
position. The late Sir Frederick Shaw, Recorder of Dublin, 
famous in his day as being the only member on the Conservative 
side from Ireland who could face O’Connell in Parliamentary 
debate, and on such terms of intimacy with Lord Heytesbury 
when Lord Lieutenant that that nobleman’s Viceroyalty was known 
as the Shaw Administration, declared in the House of Commons on 
May 3oth, 1842, in words which Lord Wimborne will acknowledge 
must reflect his own views :— 

‘* The truth was, in times of any emergency the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of Ireland was a most anomalous office. It was a painful position 
for any man of high or independent spirit; he had neither the 
irresponsibility of the Crown nor the power of a Minister. He 


was controlled in what his own better judgment would dictate, 
and constantly blamed for what he had not authority to control.”’ 


The Lord Lieutenant, in days gone by and even in recent times, 
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was far from being what Lord Wimborne terms a * figure-head,”’ 
and what I, with courtesy to him, will call a ceremonial personage. 
Till the reign of Queen Anne the Lords Lieutenant were generally 
military men, whose vocation it was to trample on the Irish within 
their rule, to resist attacks from without and to oppress the 
Roman Catholic population of the country, and then, perhaps, to 
turn their attention to domestic affairs and aid the English 
Government in destroying the infant industries of Ireland. From 
the reign of Anne till 1782 the function of the Lord Lieutenant, as 
agent for the Home Secretary in England, who represented the 
English Cabinet in Irish affairs, was to crush the National Party 
or to corrupt it, or to raise up an English interest in Ireland in 
opposition to Irish National aspirations. From 1782 till the Union 
the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland appeared to have only two objects 
in view: to obtain commercial advantages for England at the 
expense of Ireland, and by every means, even to the deliberate 
goading of Ireland into rebellion, to carry the Union. The Chief 
Secretary and the Lord Lieutenant represented the Government in 
the Irish House of Commons, as the Irish Secretaryship of State 
had been converted into a sinecure held by English politicians, in 
one instance by father, son, and grandson in succession. After 
the Union the Home Secretary was still the Minister responsible to 
Parliament for Irish affairs. The Lord Lieutenant and his 
Secretary were subordinates entrusted with the conduct of the Irish 
Government under his direction. The position of Secretary for 
Ireland, as one whose occupant as a member of the Cabinet has 
a predominating and now an exclusive control of Irish affairs, is of 
comparatively recent date. The difficulty arising from a Lord 
Lieutenant without a seat in the Cabinet, and a Chief Secretary 
with a seat in the Cabinet, was explained by Sir Robert Peel, who 
had himself been an Irish Chief Secretary, in the House of 
Commons on June 17th, 1850, a few days before his early and 
lamented death. That difficulty is perhaps in consonance with the 
feelings of Mr. Birrell, who, I have no hesitation in saying, was 
the very best occupant of the position of Chief Secretary, and whose 
tenure of that office will be remembered with gratitude for the 
establishment of a system of University Education, which can be 
accepted by Irish Roman Catholics without fear of danger to faith, 
or morals, and for the placing on the Statute Book of the Act for the 
establishment of an Irish Parliament. ‘‘ You have placed,’ said 
Sir Robert Peel, 
‘““ The Chief Secretary in a position in which it was very difficult 
for any man, with the very best intentions, to carry on public 
business without risk of occasional embarrassments. I speak with 


experience as to the difficulties which have resulted from the 
position in which the Chief Secretary stands to the Lord Lieutenant. 
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- . - You have attempted to counteract or to remedy the diffi- 
culty that arises from this peculiar relation to the Lord Lieutenant 
by giving to the Chief Secretary necessary additional powers. You 
have occasionally found it necessary, or considered it necessary, 
to give to the Chief Secretary the authority of a Cabinet Minister. 
That I conceive to be a most clumsy device for remedying a diffi- 
culty inherent in the Constitution. It is a device not only 
disturbing the relations of a chief to his subordinate, but one 
positively inverting their relations. When you give the Chief 
Secretary all the authority and leave the Lord Lieutenant without 
that authority, you encourage the Chief Secretary still more to 
assume for himself the exercise of independent powers.’’ 


The friction inevitably arising between a Lord Lieutenant, a 
Chief Secretary, and an Under Secretary, by reason of lack of a 
distinct and authoritative definition of their relations to each other 
in the administration of Irish affairs, is no new thing. Let me give 
one or two illustrations. The late Earl Cowper, in replying to a 
farewell address the very day of his departure in State from Dublin 
on his resignation of the Viceroyalty on May 4th, 1882, thus alluded 
to the position of a Lord Lieutenant :— 


‘“Tt is difficult,’? he said, ‘‘ now to speak of myself or of my 
resignation of the Lord Lieutenancy. I have suffered from the 
circumstances in which I have been placed. I am convinced that 
in a time of trouble and difficulty like the last two years, the 
position of Viceroy with his Chief Secretary in the Cabinet and 
virtually entrusted with the government of the country, is 
altogether a false one. I do not disguise that I am glad to escape 
from it.’’ 


The false position of the Lord Lieutenant in the system of Castle 
Government, whose failure is now known and read of all men, was 
thus expounded in the House of Commons by Mr. (Viscount) 
Morley, a former Irish Secretary, and by Mr. Balfour, another 
former Irish Secretary, who was at the time Prime Minister, on 
February 22nd, 1905: ‘“‘I have always understood,’’ said Mr. 
Morley, “‘ that though the Lord Lieutenant was not so important 
‘fa person as the Chief Secretary, who happens to be in the 
** Cabinet, he is still a person acting with him and with the Under 
 mecretany.. Isithat denied 2) “Mr. A. J. Balfour: Yes, it:is 
*“denied.’’ Mr. Morley: ‘‘ Now, then! The right hon. gentleman 
*“ denies that. 


““An Under Secretary,’?’ Mr. Morley proceeded, ‘‘ discuss- 
ing, day after day, and, for all I know, week after week 
with the Lord Lieutenant, is discussing with an _ officer 
whose authority in any such matters the Prime Minister 
throws over and entirely denies. It is not a _ pleasant 
occupation to be a Lord Lieutenant on the best of terms, but, 
really, if he is to be thrown over in the House of Commons by 
his own secretary—for, technically, I believe, the Chief Secretary 
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is Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant—what a picture does it 
present of the confusion of Irish government! I have been 
amusing myself with thinking of the Phoenix Park. There is in 
it the Lord Lieutenant’s Lodge, the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, and 
the Under Secretary’s Lodge. What delightful terms they would 
be on! What sort of discussion can you have in Dublin Castle? ”’ 


The Lord Lieutenant was, however, not even then “‘a figure-head ” 
Lord Lieutenant. His functions, even with a Chief Secretary in 
the Cabinet, were in former times well defined, but most 
mischievous. Here is the estimate formed by Dr. Whateley, the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin from 1831 till 1863, of the 
functions of a Lord Lieutenant, as yet unshorn of his prerogatives. 
On October oth, 1852, the Archbishop thus expressed himself to 
Mr. Nassau Senior :-— 


‘* Those who hear that the Lord Lieutenant is busy all day, and 
perhaps half the night, infer that he has much to do. I have served 
the office for months at a time (as a Lord Justice in the absence 
from Ireland of the Lord Lieutenant). The Lords-Justices, in 


the absence of the Lord Lieutenant, perform all his duties except 
those connected with patronage and representation. They are not 
employed for two hours in a week. The Lord Lieutenant’s days 
and nights are wasted in intrigue and party squabbles—on the 
management of the Press and the management of fétes, on deciding 
what ruined gambler is to have this stipendiary magistracy, and 
which Repealer is to be conciliated by asking his wife and 
daughter to that concert—in short, on things nine-tenths of which 
cannot be so well treated as by being left alone.’’ (Journals Relating 
to Ireland. Vol. II., p. 57.) 


I have said that the office of Lord Lieutenant illustrates the 
evolution of degeneracy in an unconstitutional office, as the office of 
the Lord Lieutenant, as it at present stands, undoubtedly must be. 
The powers of the Lord Lieutenant have not been altered or 
modified by law since 1850. It was stated before the Royal 
Commission in his evidence by Lord Wimborne that he did not 
know whether he could command the action of the forces of 
the Crown. It was stated by Major-General Friend, in 
his evidence before that Commission, that if he, as Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland, were directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
execute military operations, he would not obey that direction 
without the previous sanction of the War Office. It was stated, 
moreover, by Mr. Birrell that the Under Secretary, Sir Matthew 
Nathan, if soldiers were wanted, would demand them. That 
testimony displays a strange lack of knowledge by the Lord 
Lieutenant, by the Commander of the Forces, or by Mr. Birrell 
of the raison d’étre of the existence of the Lord Lieutenancy till the 
present day. A Bill for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy, 
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which was a Government measure, had passed the House of 
Commons in the debate on the second reading of that Bill in the 
House of Lords on June 27th, 1850. The Duke of Wellington 
denounced it on the ground that it was absolutely essential, 
inasmuch as “ military operations cannot be carried on under the 
‘“‘ British Constitution except sanctioned by the authority of the 
“civil power; that the civil power should be vested in a Lord 
“* Lieutenant.” 


‘““Tf this measure,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the withdrawal of the Lord 
Lieutenant be adopted there must be a central authority in Ireland, 
but the Government are much mistaken if they think that any 
authority they can form, unless succeeding to the powers conferred 
by law, usage, prescription, and by the command and patents of the 
Sovereign appointing the Lord Lieutenant, will have the same 
power of carrying any of these operations to which I have referred 
into execution. The Secretary of State conveys the commands 
of the Sovereign, but the Lord Lieutenant commands himself. 
He has that power by patents, by usages, and prescription.”’ 


The speech of the Duke of Wellington prevailed on the Govern- 
ment to drop the Bill. The Lord Lieutenancy was preserved 
from that day till this on the sole ground that a power was 
invested in its holder in the use of military operations which 
Lord Wimborne did not know whether he possessed, and 
which the Commander of the Forces said he would not acknowledge. 
Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement that the machinery of Irish 
Government has broken down has terminated for ever the régime 
of Castle Government as we have known it. The breakdown of the 
machine of Castle Government was as notorious seventy years ago 
to everyone versed in affairs as it is to all the world to-day. Grave 
must be the censure of the historian on successive Governments 
who permitted so crying a scandal to remain until the ineptitude, 
the folly, the heartlessness, and recklessness of the system have 
been proved by the confessions of the men who were its 
administrators, when the public conscience has been smitten with 
horror by a cataclysm which would never have occurred if the Irish 
Government had been a Government responsible to the Irish people, 
with Ministers whose relations to each other were well defined, 
acting in unison and possessing the trust and confidence of the 
people whose choice had invested them with the government of their 
country. The Sinn Fein Rebellion with all its attendant horrors, 
under Constitutional Government in Ireland, would be an 
impossibility. The recurrence of such horrors can only be avoided 
by the establishment in Ireland of an Irish Government responsible 
to an Irish Parliament, and through that Parliament to the Irish 
people. 

J. G. Swirr MacNeEt. 


POPULAR ITALIAN SENTIMENT AND THE 
ENGLISH ALLIANCE. 


AREFUL observers of popular psychology in Italy, and 
more especially those whose associations have led them to 
appreciate the English temperament and our national ideals, have 
become aware during the past thirty years of a growing alienation 
of Italian popular sentiment from England. The conception 
of British character and policy as a compound of hypocrisy and 
egoism is traditional, and dates back to the Napoleonic era. To us 
Bonaparte was a foe to be hated and crushed; to Italians a fellow- 
countryman who awakened Italian nationality from its long 
slumber. ‘‘ Italy,’’ says Mr. Boiton King, ‘‘ was the only country 
‘‘where Napoleon intentionally encouraged the spirit of 
‘‘nationality.’’* Thus England came to be seen in Italy distorted 
by French prejudices as perfidious and selfish Albion. Indubitably 
the association of English statesmen and English volunteers, the 
popular English sympathies with the epic struggle of the Risorgi- 
mento, have left grateful memories behind them; but chiefly among 
the educated and literary classes: small traces remain with the 
Italian people as a whole. More than a generation has passed 
away since those heroic days; clamant, insistent, social and 
economic problems have overlaid their memory, and thirty years 
of alliance with Germany have not passed over Italy in vain. 
“Notwithstanding our traditional friendly relations with 
“England,’’ writes Dr. Mario Borsa, editor of the pro-English 
Secolo, ‘‘ we are witnessing during this terrible historic crisis, and 
“especially during the past few months, an increasing current of 
“opinion hostile to England. Everywhere are heard expressions 
“of resentment, of discontent, criticisms, recriminations, and 
“‘ depreciation.” + And one may hear even cultured Italians speak 
of England as of a nation that once was great. 

What, then, are the main sources of this adverse current of 
Italian sentiment? The present writer has had some experience 
as an unofficial purveyor of literary munitions to sympathetic 
Italians who have been engaged in the task of educating popular 
sentiment and emphasising England’s contribution to the Allied 
cause—an arduous task and a delicate one. ‘‘ We who know what 
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“your country stands for,’’ writes one of my correspondents, 
‘““ who know her as the nation which during modern times has out- 
“stripped all others along the path of Liberty; the land whose 
‘‘ hospitable shores have ever welcomed the persecuted, the exile, 
‘“from other nations; the land that Mazzini and Garibaldi loved 
‘“‘above all others, and from whose shores a stream of poetry, 
‘tender and sublime, welled forth to celebrate our past and to 
“‘ herald our rebirth—we who seek to defend you are met by a frigid 
‘“‘ reception and a warning against excess of zeal from our country- 
““men, who still deride you as the perfidious Albion of old and 
“the incarnation of human egoism.”’ 

So far as the present writer is concerned, the popular criticisms 
he has had to encounter may be summed up as follows: (1) To the 
Italian it has appeared utterly inconceivable that a nation could be 
in earnest whose citizens hesitated to accept, and its rulers to 
enforce, the primal duty of every valid citizen to prepare himself by 
military training to fight for his country in the hour of her peril. 
(2) Our failure to secure an ally from monstrous charges for coal— 
an essential factor in her industrial existence. (3) The alarming 
rise and continual variation in exchange for sterling payments in 
England. (4) Above all, a profound and general disappointment 
at the small (apparent) result of British military operations. 

Much has been done to remove the first misconception, and, 
indeed, nothing since the war has impressed opinion more than 
the adoption of general conscription in this country. It is useless 
to tell Italians that we must maintain our foreign trade, or to dwell 
with complacency on the large sums of money advanced to our 
Allies—loans, be it said, advanced on interest and on security in 
gold. That is not regarded as an equivalent sacrifice by those who 
spill their blood on the battlefield, or thence return maimed or blind. 

Nor does it avail to pile up statistics to prove that the crushing 
increase of coal prices is inevitable, to those whom ruin stares in 
the face, and whose factory fires are damped down. It avails little 
for British shippers to engage in acrid controversy with Italian 
journalists; for if there is one impression more firmly fixed than 
another in the mind of the man in the street in Italy, it is that 
Britannia commands the seas, that her Navy and her mercantile 
marine are supreme, and that she has the power, but lacks the will, 
to help her ally. 

‘The most vivid memory of my childhood’s days,’ said an 
Italian to me a few days since, ‘‘ is standing at an upper window 
‘* of the house wherein I was born, at a small seaport town on the 
‘* Adriatic, and for the first time beholding a huge, majestic steam- 
‘* ship looming in the distance and approaching the quay : it seemed 
‘‘ as though the throbbing monster could crush our little city under 
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‘its keel. And as my childish gaze wandered over its imposing 
‘ bulk and followed the movements of the stalwart British seamen, 
‘“‘ my father, placing his hand on my shoulder, remarked: ‘ Look, 
‘““* my son, these are the lords of the world.’ I seem to see that 
‘‘ creat Leviathan now.”’ 

The coal crisis has long been a grievous pre-occupation to the 
Italian consumer. Out of an average annual importation of 
10,000,000 tons of coal, Great Britain before the war supplied 
8,750,000. The balance of 1,250,000 tons, formerly obtained from 
Belgium and Germany, is now cut off, and the home production 
of fossil fuel for Italian industries amounts to no more than 2 per 
cent. of the whole consumption, stated in terms of coal. 

Before the war (July 15th, 1914) the price of Welsh coal in trucks 
at Genoa station was £1 9s. 4d.; on July 15th, 1915, it had risen 
t> £3 9s. 6d.; on December 20th, 1915, it stood at £7; and on 
May 8th, 1916, at £9 12s. the ton. Meanwhile, the Italian manu- 
facturer knows that over the border, in Italian Switzerland, his 
Swiss competitor can purchase coal cheaper than ever before—coal 
from Belgian coalfields exploited by the Germans. The crushing 
disability of the Italian consumer is an intolerable one; neutralists 
—and in Italy they are many and influential—are not slow to 
make the most of it, and, apart from any unseemly attempt 
to apportion the blame between British or Italian shippers, it 
ought not to be beyond the wit of British statesmanship to redress 
the grievance. 

Something has been done to reduce the aggio on gold, but 
exchange variations are still serious. It is futile to ask an Italian 
merchant to divert trade to England when he has to pay 20 per cent. 
premium on every pound sterling he buys credit for on London or 
Liverpool. It avails little to prove to him that the rise in exchange 
from 2 to 20 per cent. is due mainly to the fact that Italian paper 
currency has been doubled since the war. He knows perfectly well 
that this very two-fold increment synchronises with Italy’s 
participation in the war on England’s side. 

Of such nature are popular grievances against England in Italy. 
On the other hand, among us here in England popular miscon- 
ceptions concerning the value of the Italian alliance and the 
expenditure of blood and treasure for the Allies’ cause by a rela- 
tively poor nation are no less deplorable. We know the Italy our 
poets have sung and our painters have depicted, for us—‘‘ The 
“ garden of the world whose very weeds are beautiful; whose waste 
““more rich than other climes’ fertility; where plenty leaps to 
“‘ laughing life,’”? and other rhetorical rubbish. The hard fact is that 
Italy is not naturally a rich country. Her soil is one-tenth barren 
rock and one-third mountains—you are never out of the sight of 
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mountains in Italy—and south of the Tiber are no great rivers. 
There untamed water-courses ravage her soil, or long summer 
droughts scorch her fields: volcanic eruptions and earthquakes 
periodically leave ruin and desolation in their train. She has little 
iron, no coal, and small mineral resources. 

To come to actual statistics. Signor Luzzatti, a leading financial 
authority, at a recent Paris Conference, estimated the whole capital 
wealth of Italy as equal to but one year’s income of Great Britain 
and her colonies. The average annual income per head in Italy is 
estimated at £16, as compared with £48 per head in Great Britain. 
According to pre-war official returns,* the highest average wage 
earned by male operatives in the cotton mills of Milan was 2s. 8d. 
per day of 10 hours, of female operatives 1s. 5d.; carders were 
paid 1s. 11d. and 1s. 3d. per day respectively. 

Life in Italy is therefore hard, and it has been made harder by 
the war. Sentimental travellers who flit from one palatial hotel to 
another; who wander through Italian museums and _ picture 
galleries; who Ruskinise over Giotto and Botticelli and Tintoret, 
and enthuse over her sunny skies and purple hills, generally 
indifferent to, sometimes scornful of, the living, toiling, striving 
Italy around them, will speak of the lazy Italian; of him who 
with his blood and sweat has pierced the mountain chains and 
dug the harbours of Europe; who will be found all over the world 
where hard and even dangerous work is to be done. Not inaptly 
may the Italian labourer ask: Que regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris ? 

Misapprehension, too, as to the personal habits of Italian 
immigrants is not uncommon among us. Some years ago Dr. 
Newman, Medical Officer of Health, whose district included the 
Hatton Garden Italian colony—one of the poorest in London— 
reported that ‘‘ the social character of the Italian immigrant is in 
““ some ways superior to the similar class of English persons in the 
‘“same district. The Italians take more care of their children as 
‘‘regards cleanliness, feeding, training, clothing, &c. Infant 
‘‘ mortality is much less among Italians than among their English 
‘neighbours. There is less grinding poverty, less child sickness: 
‘their beds and clothing are almost invariably neat and clean in 
‘* contradistinction to the same belongings among the neighbouring 
English.” 

But the wandering Italian labourer’s love of Fatherland is 
unquenchable. In his thousands, his tens of thousands, he has 
returned to fight for the land of his birth, and he hopes, as a result 
of the war, to remain to work for her. One of the most popular 
cries in Italy since the war is that uttered and repeated by the late 
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Premier, Signor Salandra, Meno Alberghi: piu officine! The 
Italian hopes to see fewer cosmopolitan hotels and more factories. 

Italy, too, despite the fact that before the war she was relatively 
the most heavily taxed of the great nations of Europe, has not 
shrunk from shouldering an added fiscal burden of more than 
400,000,000 lire, including an aggravation of the salt tax which is 
now the most onerous in the world. Indeed, the British public 
generally has a very inadequate conception of the value of Italian 
intervention. Italy is fighting along a frontier of 480 miles. 
She is the only one of the Western Allies fighting almost 
exclusively on enemy territory—and on what a territory! She 
has to surmount natural obstacles such as we in the West 
have no conception of. The present writer has passed many 
a pedestrian holiday among that formidable mass of Dolomitic 
mountains, ice-clad, precipitous—especially on their southern 
slopes—barren, shelterless, forbidding, che nel pensier rinnuova la 
paura, as a fighting area. Ii isa frontier imposed on Italy in 1866 
by Austria, and with the acquiescence, if not the approval, of 
Prussia; its immense natural advantages have been scientifically 
fortified by Austria and prepared with strategic railways, military 
roads, arsenals, and forts of prodigious strength, intended to over- 
awe, and, if necessary, to crush, her Italian ally of the Triplice. The 
first and most arduous task of the Italian Army was therefore to 
reverse this initial strategic inferiority, and during the earlier 
operations this was largely effected by a series of daring assaults and 
engineering feats of incredible difficulty, which, when the history 
of the war comes to be written, will form one of the most interesting 
chapters in the annals of military science. On the Isonzo front 
Italian infantry has advanced to the attack over bare, slippery, 
granitic plateaux, infrangible to pick or spade, and swept by a 
murderous fire from concealed Austrian batteries, one line of 
skirmishers followed by another line of men carrying sacks of earth 
to form some poor sheltering entrenchment at every few yards 
won. Such, too, has been the rigour of the climate on the higher 
altitudes that Field-Marshal Winter has slain and disabled more 
men than Austrian guns. In addition to the immense army 
and reserves involved along her frontier, the Italian Navy holds 
the Adriatic Sea; she has made Vallona, the key of the Adriatic, 
impregnable; and in North Africa, on the Egyptian frontier, she 
has a considerable force. 

Surveying, therefore, the course of the war since the Russian 
offensive was overwhelmed in the spring of 1915 along the 
Carpathians, in Galicia, and in Poland; since Serbia and 
Montenegro were expunged from the map of Europe, we may well 
reflect what would have been the Allies’ position at the end of last 
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summer’s campaign if the powerful Austrian armies held up by 
the Italian offensive had been available in East and West; if Italy 
had interpreted the terms of the Triple Alliance as not incompatible 
with neutrality; or worse still, had read it according to the letter 
and fought on the side of her nominal allies. ‘‘ Lucky for you,”’ 
said an Italian officer to the present writer, ‘‘ that the wastage of 
“our military resources at the end of the Libyan War forced a 
‘* pause upon us and allowed us calmly to reconsider our position.” 

Recent events on the Trentino have proved the wisdom of Italian 
concentration of resources on her own frontier. The economic and 
financial limitations of Italy are such that she has to measure her 
reserves of men, munitions, and money with a jealous eye. She 
can afford no Gallipoli gambles or Mesopotamian muddles. She 
knows from Belgium and from Serbia the fate that awaits nations 
that cannot defend their frontiers: her neutralists, too, are learning 
from Greece the bitter humiliation that befalls a nation that is 
neither for nor against, but is for herself in the supreme crisis of 
European destiny. The Italian is endowed with a peculiarly lucid, 
practical, concrete mind. He is free from that nebulous senti- 
mentality which so often blurs our vision of hard facts and realities. 
He may, and often, is swayed by rhetoric; but by sentimentalism, 
never. An extreme example of this quality came within the present 
writer’s experience on returning from the south of Italy to Genoa 
at the time of the calamitous Messina earthquake in December, 
1908. In conversation with the chambermaid of the hotel at which 
he alighted he dwelt in feeling terms on the appalling total of the 
victims, expecting that the news would be received with some 
expression of horror. Ah, si, was the answer—then a pause—ma 
bisogna dire che siam troppi in Italia: é difficile la vita.* Now, it 
was not that the good creature was devoid of compassion, but that 
the practical Italian mind at once fastened on the relation of the 
disaster to the pressure of competition among chambermaids. 

The difficulties of the anomalous political position have been 
many to the late Salandra Government. Italian intervention was 
advocated by a minority of idealists, and up to within a few weeks 
of the declaration of war with Austria the majority of Italians— 
four-fifths outside the big towns is the estimate of Signor 
Maggiorino Ferraris—were opposed to any breach of neutrality. 
The active neutralists (and pro-Germans not a few among the smart 
set of society) were powerful at the Vatican, among the nobility, 
in Senate and Chamber, and with organised labour. Had it not 
been for the fatuous diplomacy and blundering psychology of 
Prince von Biilow and his Austrian colleague it is doubtful whether 
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Italy would have moved at all. It was their miserable attempt to 
suborn and traffic with Italian national honour on the backstairs 
of an unprincipled political ex-dictator that stung the Italian people 
to the quick and inflamed that secular hatred of foreign domination 
that runs like a clue of gold through Italian history ; that insurgence 
against barbarian truculency which Dante and Petrarch sang in 
burning verse and Machiavelli evoked in fiercer prose. To a 
modest burgher of the South of Italy, Signor Salandra, who was 
called but to serve as a stop-gap Premier during the ex-dictator’s 
temporary and strategic retirement, it fell to face a tremendous 
issue; with indomitable courage he assumed the burden of a 
momentous decision. With profound insight and trust in the better 
self of the Italian people he appealed from the Chambers of timid 
politicians to the market-place, and ranged Italy against the 
Imperial aggressors. It was a great act of faith, and will form his 
worthy political epitaph. Let us never forget that it was the 
Man-in-the-street in Italy that turned the scale in favour of the 
Allies. 

The composition of the new Italian Cabinet is a pledge that the 
continuity of Salandra’s policy is assured and that the war will be 
prosecuted, not with less, but with greater, vigour and steadfast- 
ness. His alter ego, Baron Sonnino, and the two Service Ministers 
remain at their posts; and under the symbolic headship of the 
venerable patriot and doyen of the Chamber, Signor Boselli, 
a National ministry has been called into being which, with the 
exception of the neutralist official Socialists, embraces the leaders 
of every political group or party, including the Catholics, in 
Chamber and Senate. And if any doubt remained as to the resolute 
determination of the men who have taken up the patriotic heritage 
of the Salandra Government, the presence of Signor Bissolati would 
suffice to remove it, who returns from the battle-front, scarred with 
wounds, to sit in the Council Chamber of the nation. 

Much criticism has been levelled, and some dissatisfaction has 
been expressed, at the absence of any formal declaration of war on 
the part of Italy against Germany. It is largely a question of 
words, for a blow against Austria is a blow against Germany, and 
the Imperial Court of Appeal at Berlin has decided that a “ state of 
‘“ war’? does exist between Germany and Italy. Moreover, the 
Italian campaign is co-ordinated with the general plan of the Allied 
Forces. In the official Italian report of military operations during 
the last decade of March it is stated that ‘‘ owing to the intensifica- 
‘tion of German attacks against Verdun, Italian Headquarters, in 
‘concert with our Ally, directed a strong offensive in our theatre of 
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Certain of the reasons why the Italian Government prefers to 
leave the initiative of a formal declaration of war to Germany may 
perhaps be sought in the financial and intellectual permeation of 
Italy that has taken place during the past thirty years. It is 
difficult for those who have no experience of Italian life to appreciate 
the Teutonisation of some of its aspects. The number of articles 
in common use made in Germany is legion. In 1912 German 
manufactured goods exported to Italy were valued at over 16} 
millions sterling; British, 5 millions. Italian industries have 
been predominantly financed by German capital and organised on 
German methods. The story of the exploitation of Italian trade 
and industry by the German triumvirate of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, as told by Dr. Dillon*—and it loses nothing of its 
piquancy in the telling—is one of the most extraordinary revelations 
of the conquest of political and social influence by economic pene- 
tration in recent history. The very Latin classics used in Italian 
public schools are printed, edited, and published in Germany, and 
the leading authorities on Italian philology are German. French 
and Italian codes of civil and commercial legislation have been 
largely superseded by German. Italian factory and social legisla- 
tion has been modelled on German lines. Increasing streams of 
young Italians in recent years have been making for Germany with . 
the object of studying every branch of learning—philology, 
engineering, medicine, chemistry, and the applied sciences. The 
Italian Army has been modelled on the German, and young Italian 
students of military science have looked to Germany as their 
examplar. Practically the whole of organised labour in Italy is 
Socialistic, and inspired by the gospel according to Carl Marx. 
Socialist literature is almost wholly translated from the German, 
and if you enter a workman’s club in Italy you will find a portrait— 
not of Mazzini or Garibaldi, but of Carl Marx. The supersession 
of German influence in Italy—financial, economic, cultural—by the 
Entente Powers will not be an easy matter. 


THOMAS OKEY. 


* From the Triple to the Quadruple Alliance. E. J. Dillon. Chapter X. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER 
AND VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


Societies addressed a letter to the Prime Minister on the 
Parliamentary situation as it affected the question of Women’s 
Suffrage. For many years there has been a majority of members 
of the House of Commons, representing ail parties, who profess 
themselves in favour of votes for women. But we always fell 
between two stools. The Liberals would not enfranchise us because 
they said they believed all women were at heart Conservatives: the 
Conservatives would not enfranchise us because they said they 
knew all women were Radicals, or even anarchists. Of course, 
neither belief was founded on fact—indeed, each was patently 
contrary to all experience; but it was convenient to both sides to 
profess adherence to one or other of these obvious fallacies, because 
they provided a sufficient excuse to each political party for doing 
nothing. ‘‘ Wait and see’’ was the order of the day, and the ever- 
growing and continually strengthening claims of women to share 
in the burdens and responsibilities and in the undoubted benefits of 
self-government were continually put off by a series of shifts and 
subterfuges little creditable to those mainly concerned. 

The result of this want of statesmanlike capacity to read the signs 
of the times and to adapt the political machinery of the country 
to social, industrial, and educational changes which had already 
taken place was disastrous. Groups of women, many of them of 
high character and capacity, ceased to have any confidence in the 
value of constitutional agitation, and grew to believe that nothing 
was of any weight with politicians, but an exhibition of physical 
force. They ‘‘ denied their faith in order to make their faith 
“prevail.” They abandoned their impregnable stronghold of fact, 
experience, and common-sense, and embarked on a deliberate 
policy of ‘‘ frightfulness,”’ the details of which have now been, in 
part at any rate, obliterated by the much more frightful frightful- 
ness of the Germans in Belgium, France, and Poland. 

It is well known that the failure of the British Government to 
deal in any statesmanlike way with the difficulties created by the 
‘ Suffragettes ’’ was one of the causes of a huge psychological 
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blunder on the part of the German Government. With that 
completeness and thoroughness which is one of their main 
characteristics, they completely and thoroughly misunderstood the 
women’s movement. They could see the blunders of the British 
Government in dealing with it, but could not in the least realise the 
significance of the movement itself. They did not see that it was not 
a death-agony but a birth-throe, that it was essentially a constructive 
and not a destructive force, essentially at one (notwithstanding the 
unfortunate vagaries on the part of a small section) with the 
fundamental British belief in the value of self-government and the 
absolute necessity of it as an educative influence for all sections of 
the community as soon as they had begun to be conscious of their 
duties and responsibilities ag members of the State of which they 
formed part. Hence the German Government made as big a 
blunder as it was possible to make when they thought that the 
trouble with the ‘‘ Suffragettes’’ was a sign that the English 
people were effete and incapable of showing that ardour in defence 
of national liberty and self-government which has always been one 
of the most distinctive of their national characteristics. 

If that principle of self-government, nominally admitted, but 
practically neglected, as regards women, had been embodied in 
legislation by Mr. Arthur Balfour during his long tenure of power 
which ended in 1906, or by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or 
Mr. Asquith in the successive Liberal Governments which followed 
in the next eight years, there would have been no “‘ Suffragette’”’ 
movement with all the illustrations which it affords of the failure of 
statesmanship and the practical negation of the professed principles 
of Liberalism which it involved. 

Since the war a new situation has arisen. There is not now a 
single human being who doubts that women of all classes through- 
out the length and breadth of the land have shown an appreciation 
of their country’s needs, an unhesitating selflessness in placing 
those needs in front not only of their own personal ease and 
contentment, but also in front of their dearest political aims and 
desires. This is indeed a very imperfect expression of the feelings 
of British women for their country during the war. They have 
shown themselves incapable of any personal ease and contentment 
unless they were actively and consciously serving the State of which 
they, no less than men, are citizens. 

Therefore, when political rumours took shape that the Govern- 
ment would presently be compelled to deal with the franchise 
question in order to prevent the hardship and injustice which would 
arise if any General Election were held in which the men who had 
been serving their country in the Navy or Army should, in 
consequence of their patriotic service, be penalised by losing their 
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votes ; and when further it became evident that a considerable body 
of political opinion was growing up favourable to making military 
or naval service in itself a qualification for the franchise, it appeared 
to the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies (and I believe 
to the whole Suffrage movement) that the time had come to suspend 
the self-denying ordinance which they had adopted at the 
beginning of the war, and that it was their duty at once to make a 
direct appeal to the Prime Minister to deal with the franchise 
question on broad lines, and to include in his Bill an Agreed Clause 
which would put an end for ever to the absolute disqualification of 
half the nation from sharing in the duties and responsibilities of 
self-government. 

The existence of a Coalition Government offers an unusually 
favourable opportunity for a settlement of the franchise question on 
these lines. Neither party is able to reckon on making political 
capital out of Women’s Suffrage. Women are as much divided in 
political opinion as men are. If we could have proved the contrary, 
and shown that one of the two chief parties would have stood to 
gain materially by our enfranchisement, we should have had the 
vote long ago. But being essentially a non-party question, it is 
peculiarly appropriate to deal with it on non-party lines, and for 
this purpose the existence of a Government in which all parties are 
represented offers an unparalleled opportunity. To their honour 
be it said and always remembered, that the Labour Party has stood 
consistently for Women’s Suffrage on principle, and has supported 
every form of it which has been brought before Parliament, even 
when it was on much narrower lines than those preferred by their 
own organisation. 

It should be understood that no opposition whatever would be 
offered by the Suffrage Societies to a bill which replaced on the 
register those men who had temporarily lost their vote in con- 
sequence of their absence on foreign service. In common with the 
rest of the nation we glory in their patriotic service, and would 
regard it as a scandal if they were penalised by the loss of their vote. 
But it is quite another matter to see the whole basis of the franchise 
altered, either by a reduction in the period of residence for the whole 
electorate, which would be, in effect, equivalent to manhood 
suffrage, or by. founding the franchise on the performance of 
military duties. 

In the first case, every argument that is adduced in support of 
manhood suffrage holds equally good for the inclusion of women: 
in the second, if service in the fighting forces of the Crown be 
accepted as the basis of the franchise, why exclude women who 
by taking on themselves in ever-increasing numbers the pro- 
fessional, industrial, and agricultural work which has set men free 
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to join the Navy and Army, have rendered it possible for the more 
than five million Volunteers to offer their services to their King and 
country? In every factory and workshop over the length and 
breadth of the land, men and women operatives have been informed 
in a brief, soldier-like statement, signed by Lord Kitchener, that 
their labour was every whit as essential to the success of their 
country’s cause as the work of the men in the Army and Navy. No 
one denies that the work of women has been excellent. Numberless 
tributes to its quality might be quoted. The President of the Board 
of Trade has spoken publicly of their ‘‘ amazingly good work,”’’ of 
their high degree of skill. Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, the Chairman 
of the Government Committee appointed to extend the industrial 
occupation of women, has stated that his Committee has found 
women of ‘‘ all classes eager to shoulder the national burden.’’ Sir 
William Beardmore, President of the Iron and Steel Institute, has 
emphasised in his Presidential address the astonishing fact that 
the output of women in munition work is far in excess of the output 
of men, in many instances being double as much, and ina few cases 
120 per cent. in excess. Mr. Asquith, in reply to the letter addressed 
to him by the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 
acknowledged ‘‘ the magnificent contribution which the women of 
‘‘the United Kingdom have made to the maintenance of our 
‘country’s cause. 

When Suffragists have referred to the abundant evidence which 
exists of the services of women to their country throughout the war, 
we have been asked by the remnant of our opponents if we regard 
the franchise as a reward for good conduct, a sort of D.S.O.? 
Undoubtedly we do not. The claim to self-government rests on a 
much deeper foundation than this. We claim the right which 
British people have claimed all over the world to manage their own 
affairs, to share in the control of the laws and institutions which 
shape their lives and destinies. We believe there is no other really 
trustworthy protection against what Lord Morley has called 
‘* sinister legislation,’’ no other real security for an intelligent 
appreciation by our law makers of our wants and wishes. We 
believe, moreover, that the deliberate exclusion of women from all 
legitimate share in the control of the affairs of the nation to which 
they belong is injurious to the nation. Women who find no 
legitimate sphere for their public spirit and longing for public 
service are apt to become sources of weakness instead of sources of 
strength. Their sense of responsibility is atrophied: they do not 
learn from their own mistakes in the way they would learn if their 
responsibility as citizens were fully recognised and made use of. 

Prince von Bilow quotes with approval in his Imperial Germany 
a saying to the effect that however distinguished the Germans 
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have proved themselves to be in art, science, music, literature, 
commerce, &c., they were ‘“‘ politically asses.’’ This must be 
because their sense of political responsibility has not been developed 
by political freedom. Citizens who may be by nature fit for political 
freedom are rendered unfit by continued disuse of their powers. 
The moral from the Women’s Suffrage point of view is obvious. 
Everyone learns citizenship by practising it. To exclude large 
sections of the community from responsibility for public affairs 
deadens the public spirit of the whole nation. A well-known 
political leader has said that it should be part of every man’s 
religion to see that his country is well governed. He did not dare to 
say that it should be part of every woman’s religion too; because he, 
like so many nominal Suffragists, had never lifted a finger in all 
the years during which he held high office to promote any practical 
political action which would have put an end to the political 
subjection of women. 

A very great change has taken place since the war in the tone of 
political leaders on the subject of the position of women. Some 
have handsomely acknowledged a complete change of view. Some, 
without going as far as this, have adopted an altogether changed 
tone in reference to women’s work and women’s position in the 
body politic. One of these, a former robust asserter of the well- 
worn aphorism, ‘‘ Woman’s place is home,’’ sees even this in a 
different light when he finds himself under the necessity of using 
all his power and eloquence to encourage women to come out of 
their homes in order to save them, to serve their homes by working 
in the fields or in munition factories. Speaking a little while ago 
of the national importance of women’s work upon the land, this 
former anti-Suffragist was heard explaining to a crowded audience, 
mainly of fashionable ladies, that while the movement of women 
to agricultural work was going on well, “‘ there were unfortunately 
“‘ villages in which the women had become imbued with the idea 
“that the place of woman is in the home.’’ That idea, he con- 
tended, “‘ must be met and combatted.’’ The change is remarkable 
and significant. Another instance of a change of tone is to be found 
in recent utterances of the Prime Minister. He first struck this 
new chord in his references in the House of Commons to the death 
of Miss Cavell. ‘‘ She has taught,’’ he said, ‘‘ the bravest man 
““among us a supreme lesson in courage. There are thousands of 
“such women, but a year ago we did not know it.’ In his reply 
to the letter addressed to him by the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, the same change may be detected. His words 
appreciative of the ‘‘ magnificent contribution which the women of 
“the United Kingdom ”’ have made to our country’s cause have 
been already referred to; but he also met our request for an Agreed 
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Clause in his Government Franchise Bill, which would remove the 
political disabilities of women with an assurance that ‘‘ the 
‘“ considerations set out in your letter will be fully and impartially 
“ weighed without any prejudgment from the controversies of the 
“past.’? Sir Edward Grey wrote a few days later to the effect that 
he believed the terms of the Prime Minister’s letter ‘‘ would prove 
“ satisfactory to us and to the Union which we represented.” 

Mr. Asquith is a man who habitually weighs his words. It is 
true that in the letter just quoted he has promised nothing, but he 
must know that the words he used were calculated to raise hopes in 
those who have so long urged on him the justice and necessity of 
the enfranchisement of women. He must also know that the effect 
of disappointing these hopes will be correspondingly bitter and 
disastrous. The letter taken by itself would seem to indicate a 
favourable change, or why use the words “‘ without prejudice from 
*“the controversies of the past?’’ Taken in conjunction with the 
letter of Sir Edward Grey, a convinced Suffragist of many years’ 
standing, these hopes are strengthened, and Sir Edward Grey’s 
note may be regarded as in a measure an interpretation of the Prime 
Minister’s. 

Since he became Prime Minister in 1908, Mr. Asquith has been 
the main obstacle in the way of our enfranchisement. Whatever 
was promised, whatever pledges were given, were shattered on the 
rock of his invincible ignorance of the women’s movement and 
prejudice against it. In this matter he was a Tory of the type to 
which George III. belonged. That he should be capable of change 
is only to say that his mind is capable of receiving new impressions 
from facts—not new indeed—but newly perceived by him. A man 
who is incapable of change is a man whose mind is petrified: and 
no one ever supposed that he was in this position. It is borne in 
upon us who are constantly watching and weighing the evidence 
of the changing drift of public opinion upon the women’s question 
that the change apparent in Mr. Asquith is one which is shared by 
a very large number of less distinguished persons. To them the 
activity, the self-sacrificing zeal of women for their country’s cause, 
their versatility and organising power, their adaptability, their 
manual dexterity, have been not merely a surprise, but a revelation. 
To Suffragists this seems strange, so strange that its significance is 
not easily apprehended. We are constantly wondering why what 
women have done since the war began has not been taken as 
a matter of course—admirable, indeed, but just what was to be 
expected. We find it difficult to understand why men, for instance, 
should be so amazed at women’s power of acquiring skill in 
men’s skilled trades, and their astonishment seems to us doubly 
unreasonable when one knows that up to fifteen months ago women 
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were jealously excluded from all but a very small group of skilled 
trades, and were not allowed to learn them. But why be so surprised 
that when the barriers are down women show the same power of 
learning which they have shown in all the occupations which were 
open to them? Has it been imagined that it needs no skill, no 
patience in learning, no determination in industry, no self-sacrifice, 
to become a pianist, a violinist, a surgeon, a midwife, a nurse, an 
actress, or even a tight-rope dancer or acrobat? Men are so 
astonished that they find words almost fail them to express their 
degree of amazement at women being found capable of “ boring 
‘‘dead-true a hole 4-inch in diameter through the best part of 
‘‘ 12 inches of solid steel,’’ while for the last fifty years they have 
been doing work infinitely more difficult—and delicate: they have, 
for instance, become first-class surgeons; and in some instances, at 
any rate, their professional brethren have handed over to them their 
major operations on account of their greater skill and natural 
advantages. 

The war has been a wonderful revealer of facts, a wonderful 
opener of the eyes of the blind. The blind see, the deaf hear. Large 
numbers of men had got into the habit of thinking little of women’s 
industrial capacity, and of thinking little, also, of the skill required 
in those occupations which have always been in the hands of 
women. But if one comes to think of it all with an unbiassed mind, 
it is probably far easier to turn a shell case than to bring up a child, 
Iet alone a family of children, on an income “‘ round about £1 a 
‘“week.’? But this last occupation has been the training-school of 
millions of our fellow country-women for untold generations. Now 
that the war has unbandaged the eyes and unsealed the ears, we 
begin to see how much there is to learn. It is not the first time in 
history that a great misfortune has brought with it the elements of 
new strength and new vitality to our race. 

We approach the Government and the mass of our fellow- 
countrymen with new confidence and hope. We believe that men 
and women have during the struggles and sacrifices occasioned by 
the war learned to know each other better. Men see that women 
are human as they are, and not “‘ the fearful wildfowl ’’ they were 
inclined to think we were. We have suffered together and worked 
together. We confidently expect to triumph together. I think that 
women have made it clear that in all their public work and their 
aspirations towards complete citizenship, they are not out for what 
they can get, but for what they can give. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 
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“TP*HIS is a year of catch words,”’ a brilliant young American 
publicist wrote the other day. ‘‘ The slogans are to be as 
“* vague as possible in order that they may be as broad as possible. 
Me There is a fervent desire on everyone’s part to proclaim 
““his adhesion to ideas which almost nobody can dispute.’’ The 
remark is precisely accurate. ‘‘ Preparedness’’ is the watchword 
of all parties; and though one side is talking as though it meant 
unlimited preparedness, we may be sure that no party can fight 
with Unpreparedness on its banner. And yet the first thing that 
strikes the European observer of the campaign, so far, is the singu- 
larly incomplete preparedness for the electoral contest of the parties 
who are dissatisfied with the President’s policy and are resolved 
to bring him down. The Progressives, to be sure, were provided 
with both champion and programme. But the Republicans, 
against all the warning of events, were foolhardy enough to go to 
the nominating Convention at Chicago last month without a policy, 
without leaders agreed upon, ready to trust to the chances of the 
assembly for the choice of the candidate and the determination of 
the party platform. It was foolish; it was hazardous; but when one 
considers the history of the last four years and the unexampled 
confusion of parties and opinions brought about by the European 
cataclysm, the situation is not very difficult to understand. 

Mr. Wilson in 1912 was a minority President. The failures of 
Mr. Taft and the insurgency of Mr. Roosevelt had destroyed the 
Republican Party. The merely sectional aspects of that resounding 
schism did not, and could not, interest the public on this side; but 
the least instructed observer was able to understand that the fight 
between Republican and Progressive was about something far more 
real than the outworn commonplaces of American electoral contests. 
There may never be any approach to agreement as to the actual 
results of the Roosevelt period. In regard, however, to one impor- 
tant matter no serious dispute seems possible. Theodore Roosevelt 
transformed the character and status of the Presidency itself. He 
liberated, to a large extent, the office from the machine. He was 
a live man, bringing a free mind to the White House; and he 
wrought a change so thorough that there ought not to be danger 
of a return to the old system at any time. Moreover, few of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opponents would deny that he possessed powers of 
constructive action as well as of popular leadership. And if it has 
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to be acknowledged that his seven years produced nothing at all 
commensurate with the noise he made, his defenders may urge 
that the breaking through took a long time and cost a great deal, 
and that, at the very least, a new and hopeful spirit had been 
brought into the Federal Government. 

Four years ago, when the Taft Administration came up for 
judgment, America was in a new mood of self-examination. There 
had been, at Washington, a partial return to the pre-Roosevelt 
condition, and the country was sickened by it. Most of the old 
party issues were dead. If the Tariff was a conspicuous exception, 
it was because there could no longer be any doubt that the majority 
of the electorate was for speedy and merciless revision. Mr. 
Roosevelt, accomplished reader of the political signs as he is, saw 
that former things were passing away. Two generations of social 
upheaval and industrial expansion were bearing fruit. The 
New America was awakening. There could be no doubt as 
to the social uprising, the revolt against plutocratic monopoly, the 
mounting passion of reform in the cities, the fervour of experiment 
in democratic government spreading eastward from the Western 
States; and, beneath and inspiring all, a deep aspiration towards 
Social Justice uniting throughout the Republic groups of people 
who had no use for the agents and methods of the discredited 
political system. Mr. Roosevelt, in violent reaction from the 
bosses, and pouring upon the outgoing President, his own nominee, 
the unequalled resources of his invective, put himself at the head of 
insurgent Republicanism, created the Progressive Party and its 
organisation, but, in the result, did no more than clear the road 
for Woodrow Wilson. The situation was sufficiently anomalous. 
Mr. Wilson likewise was a foe of the machine. He had defied it 
in New Jersey, and there was plenty of the older sort of Radicalism 
in his campaign speeches. It is true that the platform accepted by 
Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago was a more advanced statement of 
democratic faith and idealism than anything previously thought of 
in America as practical politics; but it is also true that thousands 
of people who could not be called anything save Progressives 
were content with Mr. Wilson’s declaration of ‘‘ the New 
‘‘ Freedom.’’ America, irrespective of party, was proud of its Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wilson’s early legislation met with a large measure 
of success. His authority with Congress and the country was 
very great. Fortune in general seemed favourable. And then 
came the crash in Europe. The issues were transformed ; the place 
of the United States among the Powers of the world was altered, 
and the President stood to be judged by his handling of a situation 
infinitely graver, more complex, more charged with destiny, than 
any which had faced the Government at Washington since the 
United States came into being. 
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Amid the first horror and stupefaction President Wilson 
addressed a message to the American people urging upon them the 
severely negative virtue of neutrality in thought and word as well 
as in action. The universal condemnation which broke from the 
American press when the ruthlessness with which the German 
Empire waged war was revealed, had, as we know, no echo in the 
Department of State. Not an official word came in reference to 
Belgium or the violation of the Convention of The Hague. But the 
announcement of the submarine warfare upon merchantmen was 
met by the threat of holding Germany to ‘‘ strict accountability ”’ 
for the destruction of American lives and ships. War would 
easily have been possible after the Lusitania, though not in equal 
measure after the later outrages upon liners which stirred the 
Allied and neutral countries to the depths. Mr. Wilson refused 
to be hurried into action. _He met every fresh case with a restate- 
ment of American rights and claims, facing with extraordinary 
patience and restraint every fresh complication produced by the 
German treatment of his Notes. He sacrificed Mr. Bryan, thereby 
immensely strengthening his Government and freeing himself from 
a dangerous embarrassment. When questions arose between 
England and the United States, infuriated opponents accused the 
President of using stronger language to Sir Edward Grey in regard 
to mails and goods than he used to the German Foreign Minister 
in regard to American lives. The charge was not true, but we 
must make allowance for the heightened emotion of wartime. 

Meanwhile a great force of feeling was massing against the 
President in his own country. It is not easy to form an 
estimate of the active pro-Allies feeling throughout America: but 

no one can doubt the overwhelming condemnation of German 
- barbarism, or the extraordinary intensity of the older American 
opposition to the ‘“‘timid neutrality’? of Washington. No 
Englishman or Frenchman could utter a more distressed and 
impassioned condemnation of the Wilson policy than has been 
heard (not by any means from Republicans alone) daily during the 
past eighteen months all over the Eastern States, especiaily 
in the older American cities from Boston to Baltimore and 
Charleston. The lament is that America has been a fearful and 
acquiescent, instead of a courageous, neutral. American diplomacy 
has been derided. The United States has not a friend in the world. 

Here, of course, is where Mr. Roosevelt comes in. Since the 
autumn of 1914 he has been insistent and merciless in his denuncia- 
tion of the President. Mr. Roosevelt’s position and conduct are 
very easy to understand. He feels himself to be the man for a_ 
crisis. It is intolerable to him that in this supreme hour of the 
world’s history the policy of the United States should be directed 
by such a man as Woodrow Wilson, who continues to believe in 
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peace and reason, and will exhaust every possible resource before 


& 


committing the country to a rupture with the Central Powers. 


Now the weakness of Mr. Roosevelt is that he is himself an illus- 
tration of his own constantly repeated maxim, ‘‘ Nine-tenths of 
‘‘ wisdom is to be wise in time.’? He holds the President to have 
been guilty in regard to Belgium of a failure which no later action can 
redeem. But in his reaction to this supreme test Mr. Roosevelt 
was not wise in time. Neither was Mr. Elihu Root or Senator 
‘Lodge, the two public men who have most prominently associated 
themselves with the outcry against Mr. Wilson for neglect of a 
duty which they declare to be ‘‘ technically, no less than morally, 
‘‘complete.’? There is, of course, not the smallest doubt as to Mr. — 


Roosevelt’s sincerity in this matter. He is entirely convinced that ~ 


by her conduct towards Belgium the United States was guilty of 
a great wrong to humanity, and he is satisfied that she cannot now — 
hope to occupy in the peace discussion the place which would have 
been hers if, in August, 1914, she had stood up for public right and 
the principles of The Hague. English opinion is unmistakably 
with Mr. Roosevelt there. But it is necessary to remember that 
at the critical moment Mr. Roosevelt was of a different way of 
thinking. His view of American obligation was expressed with 
perfect clearness, after Louvain and the Marne, in an article pub- 
lished on September 23rd, 1914, in the New York Outlook, the 
influential weekly journal with which, at that time, he had an 
editorial connection. This article, which has naturally undergone 
resurrection in America, contained the following passage :— 


‘“ Neutrality may be of prime necessity in order to preserve our 
own interests, to maintain peace in so much of the world as is not 
affected by the war, and to conserve our influence for helping 
toward the re-establishment of general peace when the time comes ; 
for if any outside Power is able at such a time to be the medium 
for bringing peace, it is more likely to be the United States than 
any other. But we pay the penalty of this action on behalf of peace 
for ourselves, and possibly for others in the future, by forfeiting 
our right to do anything on behalf of peace for the Belgians in the 
present. . . . Of course, it would be folly to jump into the gulf_ 
ourselves to no good purpose; and very probably nothing that we 
could have done would have helped Belgium. "We have not the 


smallest responsibility for what has befallen her, and I am sure © 


that the sympathy of this country for the suffering of the men, 
women, and children of Belgium is very real. Nevertheless, this 
sympathy is compatible with full acknowledgment of the unwisdom 
of our uttering a single word of official protest, unless we are 
prepared to make that protest effective; and only the clearest and 
most urgent national duty would ever justify us in deviating from 
our rule of neutrality and non-interference. ’’ 


In a short time after these words were written, Mr. Roosevelt had — 


changed his mind. He came to believe that Mr. Wilson’s inter- 
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pretation of neutrality was mistaken, pusillanimous, humiliating; - 
and he began to say so, though without recalling and recanting 
his former view. The point, however, to keep in mind is that when 
the President declared for a neutrality as absolute as the conditions 
of the modern world will admit, Mr. Roosevelt was in agreement 
with him, and the vast majority of the American people were of like 
mind. ‘The President and his advisers, in 1914, came deliberately 
to the conclusion that the right policy for the United States was 
to stand wholly outside the tragic entanglement of Europe. They 
believed that this course was the one most in accord with the 
American tradition, and that by following it, the United States 
would be in a position to render the best possible services to the 
world when the time for settlement should come. If that view was 
mistaken, the mistake was an error of judgment, not a fault of 
selfishness, still less a falling short of the American ideal. There 
can be little or no doubt that if in the summer of 1914 the American 
Government and public had known what the whole world knows 
to-day, or had been able to foresee the events of 1915, their decision 
would have been different. But they could not know or foresee. 
Mr. Wilson at the time represented the best opinion and judgment 
of the country; and Mr. Roosevelt was with him. 

When Mr. Roosevelt changed, he changed, as his way is, wholly 
and violently. There is not a thing in the Wilson policy that he 
is able to approve. He asserts that America has been dishonoured 
and insulted before the world. He abuses the Administration for — 
not taking a single step during two years of war to prepare for 
backing up the word of the Government with deeds, and he adds to 
his condemnation of the President’s European policy an impas- 
sioned denunciation of his failure to restore order or protect 

_ American lives in Mexico. This has been his line for eighteen 
months, and he has.repeated his attack upon every possible occasion 
without minding the repetition. Thus, at Detroit in May, he said :— 


‘« There is not a nation in the world which believes that our course 
of conduct has been dictated by anything save timidity, unworthy 
shrinking from effort and responsibility, and cold selfish love 
of money-making and of ease.”’ 


The American political system does not provide for a regular 
constitutional opposition, as we understand it. There is no 
systematic agitation towards an alternative Government. The 
organisation for the électoral campaign is in the hands of the 
professional politicians, and, as a consequence, a popular leader in 
the position of Mr. Roosevelt becomes an incalculable factor. 
Of the likely candidates for the Presidency, only one other, Mr. 
Elihu Root, had made anything like a comprehensive opposition 
attack before the nominating Conventions last month; and it was 
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clear from the beginning that, even if Mr. Root could secure the 
Republican nomination, it was impossible for him to gain the 
support of the Progressives. The fortunes of the two parties — 
depended upon Mr. Roosevelt, whose standing in the country had © 
undergone an important change since 1912. His following at the 
time of the break was not, properly speaking, a political party. 
There were the radical Republicans, in permanent rebellion against 
the oligarchy. There were the pure Rooseveltians, the adherents 
who, devoted to the leader’s personality (like the Birmingham 
people to Joseph Chamberlain), would follow him no matter what 
he should do. And there were the varied groups of reformers and 
enthusiasts, fired with the ideal of social justice and reconstruction, 
who, though generally suspicious of Mr. Roosevelt’s conversion 
and staying power, were rejoiced at the great fact of getting their 
platform taken over by a leader of such prominence and such 
surpassing popular appeal. But the war and four years of internal 
vicissitude had wrought havoc in the Progressive ranks. The 
elections of November, 1914, had disclosed their political feebleness. 
‘Multitudes of insurgents had returned to the Republican fold. 
And the belligerent tone of Mr. Roosevelt’s writings and speeches, 
coupled with his uncompromising Preparedness programme, had 
driven off large bodies of Radicals and social enthusiasts—those, 
that is, who were first and last for social reconstruction, and had 
formerly followed Mr. Roosevelt because he had accepted their 
programme and learned to use their watchwords. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the gathering discontent with the 
President, the Republicans were strategically in the worst possible 
position. Their various leaders and factions had but one thing in 
common—the anxiety to ‘‘ beat Wilson ’’; and during the months 
when the dispute with Germany was at its height and trouble 
appeared to be brewing. with England, the party managers 
persuaded themselves that any tolerable Republican candidate 
would be good enough to beat the President in November. They 
know now that this is not so. Mr. Wilson represents the majority 
sentiment, and, whatever may be the case after another 
summer of war, his position has been strengthened by every turn 
in the situation since the provisional victory over Germany in the 
matter of armed merchantmen and the submarine. 

The presidential primaries gave no clear indication of public 
opinion. The large majority of the delegates elected at the 
primaries were not instructed at all. There seemed to be an agreed: 
plan to make the ballot papers as meaningless as possible. Root, 
Hughes, and Roosevelt alike discouraged the voters from 
intimating, when choosing the delegates, any preference for a 
presidential candidate. The primaries, indeed, appeared to be in 
many States merely a run for the ‘‘ favourite sons ’’—those local 
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celebrities who are put forward at every election, in varying 
-numbers, without any serious thought of their getting beyond the - 
first ballot. The primaries in Michigan were a triumph for Henry 
Ford; in Nebraska they almost gave him a majority, while on the 
Democratic side they turned decisvely against that mightiest of — 
favourite sons, W. J. Bryan. Radical reformers, who for years 
had been agitating for direct primaries, have been chagrined by the 
discovery that in a year like the present, when a popular vote for 
the President is above all things desirable, the primaries are 
actually of less use for indicating the party choice than are the 
machine-run local conventions which they have superseded. 

As a consequence, the Opposition parties found themselves last 
‘month assembled at Chicago in a condition of complete bewilder- 
ment. It was plain to everybody that unless a reunion of 
Republicans and Progressives could be achieved, Mr. Wilson was 
to all intents and purposes re-elected. The Progressives, whose 
Convention was noticeably small, had but one serious candidate, 
the man behind whom they marched in 1912. The “‘ grand-old 
““party’’ had many: but, apart from favourite sons and the 
surprising Henry Ford, there were two only of national importance 
—Elihu Root, former Secretary of State and Senator; and Charles © 
Evans Hughes, judge of the United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
Root was never at any’ stage a possible winner. He is a man of 
great ability and wide political experience, perhaps the ablest 
American in the region of foreign affairs. But he is in his seventy- 
second year; as a Corporation lawyer he has been identified with 
powerful financial interests; he is entirely removed from the 
influences and ideas of the younger generation. The commercial 
interests and party managers would have supported him readily; 
but there was no Republican enthusiasm for him, and to the 
Progressives he is an arch-enemy. The public simply would not_ 
think of voting for Root in order to put out Woodrow Wilson. 

The Roosevelt section was skilfully organised around a single 
plan, or hope. Knowing the immovable hostility of the chief 
politicians, and the determination of a strong body of delegates 
to oppose him all through, they recognised that their one chance 
was to bring off an early stampede—that is, before the 
balloting had got beyond the second or third stage. In this they 
were frustrated. Notwithstanding the estimate that a third of the 
delegates could be counted upon before any capturing and 
transferring of votes had begun, the Roosevelt votes in the 
Convention hardly exceeded eighty. Nothing could check the 
movement for Hughes, whose lead was decisive from the first. The 
result was a severe reverse for the most accomplished political 
general in America, and we may also count it an astonishing 
illustration of the chances of the political game. To all appearance 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s star had been rising rapidly. Large areas of the © 
country were unmistakably for him. In the Western States he has 
multitudes of enthusiastic adherents. In New York and New 
England, powerful interests which repudiated him in 1912 had been 
won over. Those interests are the strongest force behind the More 
Preparedness movement, of which Mr. Roosevelt is the un- 
challenged leader, and, as a matter of plain electoral fact, the 
tremendous Preparedness parades in the large cities have been so 
many advertisements for him. And yet, with all this, Mr. Roosevelt 
finds himself out of politics, wiped off by Mr. Justice Hughes. 

Charles Evans Hughes stands, by common consent, in the small 
group of front-rank citizens of the Republic. He was born, fifty- 
four years ago, in New York State, the son of a Baptist minister 
from Wales. For some twenty years his advance was slow, as a 
professor in the law schools and a practising lawyer in New York. 
Opportunity came to him in 1905, when he was appointed counsel 
to two Government inquiry commissions—one on the gas and 
electric-lighting companies of New York City, the other on the 
administration of the great insurance companies. He performed 
both tasks with distinguished ability and fearlessness, showing a 
great mastery of principle and detail and a formidable power of 
forcing illegal practices into the light. His reputation as “‘counsel 
‘‘ for the public,’? a sure way to popular esteem in America, was 
made. He declined to stand for the mayoralty of the city, but in 
1906 accepted the Republican nomination to the governorship of 
the State, and fought a memorable election against Mr. W. R. 
Hearst, the multiple owner of yellow newspapers. He was known 
as a good Republican, but refused to give any pledges except one— 
to provide ‘‘ a sane, efficient, and honourable administration,”’ free 
from servitude to the bosses or to any private interest. He was 
elected for two terms, but retired shortly before the end of the fourth 
_year. His governorship stands as a pivotal period in the history 
of the struggle for clean and independent government along with 
‘Woodrow Wilson’s term in New Jersey. It was a hard and 
incessant fight against the corrupt machine, and it left Hughes with 
a clear title to nomination for the presidency. He preferred, 
however, to take the opportunity of a rest, accepting from President 
Taft, in 1910, a seat on the Supreme Court Bench. For six years, 
therefore, he has been in judicial seclusion at Washington, 
preserving with the utmost correctitude, up to the moment of the 
Chicago nomination, complete silence upon all political issues. 

The prominence of Mr. Hughes’s name for many months before 
the nominating Convention is in itself a revealing fact. There has 
never been any secret about the attitude of the professional 
politicians. They had no wish for Hughes. They knew him 
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for a good vote-getter; but the memory of his four years as 
Governor was not such as to commend him to the party managers. 
He is the choice of the rank-and-file, and nothing in the campaign 
was more remarkable than the way in which, amid all the 
manoeuvring, the busy canvassing of the smaller men, and the 
adroit and incessant booming of Roosevelt, the cause of Hughes 
made steady progress between March and June. The primaries. 
were not conspicuously marking him, but a month before the 
Convention it was being predicted with the utmost confidence that 
no other candidate could hope to have any chance with the 985 
delegates in the Convention Hall. And so it befel. 

The peculiar difficulty of Mr. Hughes’s position is that, after 
being in judicial seclusion for six years, he is now required to 
produce a programme upon which the apparently irreconcilable 
wings of the party can unite. He has, on the one hand, to reckon 
with’ Mr. Roosevelt and the strong body of citizens who are 
persuaded that the present réle of the United States in world affairs 
is a humiliation, and, on the other hand, he must satisfy the 
multitudes of good Republicans who regard the preservation of 
peace as the first essential of American policy. As an initial step, 
he could not avoid making a statement practically identical in its 
implications with the Roosevelt programme: which is,-a Regular 
Army of not less than a quarter of a million and a Navy second 
only to that of Great Britain; a spirited foreign policy instead of 
the President’s “‘ prolonged and excessive note-writing,’’ and the 
“straight Americanism ”’ that somehow is to make an end of the 
peril of divided allegiance. For the sake of a re-united party, that 
is te say, Mr. Hughes is impelled to use the Roosevelt formule, 
to speak as though the President stood for unpreparedness and for 
something less than straight Americanism. Mr. Wilson, for his 
part, cannot allow himself to be outbidden. He is for Preparedness 
against a reluctant Congress; he walks at the head of a Prepared- 
ness parade in the capital, and he insists upon the insertion of an 
anti-hyphenate plank in the Democratic platform. 

For those who watch with a great hope the achievements and the | 
promise of American life, the situation as it stands to-day is 
profoundly disappointing, though not for the reasons upon which 
the English newspapers have been laying stress. It is very far 
from true that the American public is indifferent to the horror in 
Europe. It is, I believe, equally untrue that any considerable 
number of people find satisfaction in American security, still less 
in the commercial profit which America, in common with other 
nations, is making out of the war. No one who has had 
opportunities of sounding American feeling at first hand can have 
failed to be impressed with the prevalent uneasiness, the constant 
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searching of heart, to which the educated classes are subject, or 


with their distressful sense of impotence and unjustified detachment 


from the terrific ordeal of the Old World. Mr. Walter Lippmann, 


the writer quoted at the beginning of this article, has lately 
discussed some of the bearings of this widespread consciousness :— 


‘‘ Through the uneasiness of America there runs a sense of our 
own relative incompetence. We have not been able to find a foreign 
policy which meets the facts of the world and squares with the 
historic prejudices of our isolation. We have not been able to 
summon enough forethought and co-operation from our political 
institutions, enough technical ability from our population, enough 
intelligent unity from our minds to meet the new standards of 
national cohesion and purpose which Europe has set for the world. 
This, I take it, is the best meaning which hides behind the phrases 
Americanism and Preparedness.’’* 


That is very near the truth, and it makes all the more troubling the 
spectacle of two such fine and powerful national leaders as Charles 


- Hughes and Woodrow Wilson being driven by the unintelligence of 


# 


the machine to waste their own energies and intensify the confusion 


_of their followers by the slightly varied repetition of undefined catch- 


words. But we cannot doubt that the greater issues are plain, 
though not perhaps in equal degree, to all the front-rank men in 
America. Mr. Roosevelt, as we know, is always the quickest 
resonator. Ina ‘‘ keynote ’’ speech to the Progressives at Chicago 
in April, he showed that there is, or might be, an inspiring social 
side to his programme of the ‘‘ New Nationalism ’’; while, more 
important still from our standpoint, President Wilson, in the 
address at the Conference of the League to Enforce Peace, sounded 
an absolutely new note in international affairs. The address has been 
gravely misunderstood in Europe, and it had so bad a reception in 
the newspapers, that we are forced to recognise how little prepared 
the world is yet for thoughts of settlement and reconstruction. But 
it is the first authoritative announcement. of the end of American 
isolation, and the readiness of the United States to enter the family 
of nations for the salvation of the social heritage. In our impatience 
with America, on account of her slowness to understand the fact 
that in the modern world isolation is impossible, we ought to 
remember the unspent force of the older Transatlantic tradition, 
as well as the colossal difficulties of. the Federal constitution and 
the racial problem of the United States. But, in looking to the 
future, we may assuredly depend, in an almost unlimited degree, 
upon the strength, the reality, the unimpaired vitality, of American 
idealism. 
S. K. RAtcLiFFE. 


*In the New Republic, June 3rd, 1916. 
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“Ces pauvres gens, pleins de malaventures, 
Ne portent rien que des choses futures.’’ 


TINY cove, a semi-circle of sandy beach, a white house or 

two, bare and ruinous, and brown hills rising from the sea; 

this was San Giovanni di Medua as we saw it last December, a very 

bleak and inhospitable spot to be the desired haven of the remnants 
of an army and a people. ; 

It was sad to think of the contrast between the longing hopes 
with which the starved and exhausted soldiers had looked forward 
to Medua, and the miserable place that it was. There are more 
and stonier stones there than in any other stony place. The north 
wind blows harder, longer, and colder than anywhere else in the 
world, except, perhaps, ‘‘ somewhere in the North Sea.’’ There | 
is anchorage for one small ship at a time, and, when the first Serbs 
arrived, for port facilities there were a ruinous wooden jetty, a few 
yards long, two little old steamboats, a handful of tiny sailing 
vessels, and clumps of wreckage all about the haven, the result of 
a visit from the Austrian destroyers at Cattaro. Yet this was the 
only refuge for the fugitive nation, the place to which they had 
been looking eagerly forward through the weeks of the terrible 
retreat that began upon the Danube, over three hundred miles 
away. : 

Miserable though it was, inconvenient as a harbour, wholly 
lacking in appliances, and all too near the enemy’s base at Cattaro, 
Medua did turn out to be, for the Serbian Army, a place of salva- 
tion. The hope that the 150,000 men and 20,000 baggage 
animals that survived the retreat could be embarked thence was 
never anything but a dream: one look at the place was enough to 
show that a troupe of elephants could be more easily embarked off 
Beachy Head. For their final escape, the Serbians had to struggle 
on to the south. But for six weeks Medua was the mouth of 
the Serbian Army. It was thither that the food came that saved 
it from destruction. Had it been impossible to get food into 
Albania by that gate, could it have been sent to Durazzo only, 
where it was separated from the army by mountains and marshes 
almost impassable to transport, losses from hunger and disease 
must have been enormously increased, and it might well have been 
_that many of the men would have been still too weak in January 
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‘to make the effort necessary to escape from the advancing 
Austrians. 


While the exiled army was resting and reviving at Scutari and 


Alessio, Medua was a busy port of import, crowded with men 
and animals and goods. Seldom can a big operation of transport 
and supply have been carried out under more peculiar or more ~ 
difficult conditions. The ‘‘ facilities’’ of the so-called port have 
been described. In fact, there were none. Only one small ship 
at a time could get near the end of the tumble-down jetty, and the 
four old Turkish buildings, which were all that there was in the 
way of warehouse, could hold not a tithe of the goods that had to 
be landed and cleared inland. The place was within reach of a 
morning stroll for the enemy’s submarines and aeroplanes from 
Cattaro. Atany time, almost, of any day, from the hill above you . 
could see the conning-tower of one of the enemy submarines, black 
on the waves against the westetn sun. They strolled about outside 
the harbour, as it were with their hands in their pockets. 

The political position of the port it would have baffled all the 
international lawyers of Europe to define. I believe that once upon 
a time it was declared to be the capital of an autonomous State of 
their own by the Skroeli tribe of Albanians. The Skroeli have their 
winter quarters across the bay in the marshes of the Drin, where 
the submarines used to come and land Austrian agents, without 
concealment. From another point of view, Medua belongs to the 
Principality of Albania, represented de jure, until the Austrian 
occupation, by Essad Pasha at Durazzo, if by anybody atall. Rut 
de facto Essad’s writ did not run north of the Mati River, two days’ 
journey to the south. Then there were the Montenegrins. They 
had occupied the port before the arrival of the Serbs, and claimed 
there the authority of conquerors. They had appointed civil and 
military governors, and had a company of infantry on the spot. — 
The Italian Government claimed no legal authority locally, but it 
exercised a very effective control, because it had a naval detachment 
there and a wireless station, and because the only ships that came 
there were Italian, and they could only get there under escort of 
the Italian fleet. Then the Serbian Army arrived, the strongest 
party on the scene, and entered into practical possession. Between 
Albanians, Montenegrins, Serbs, and Italians, there were oppor- 
tunities for conflicts of jurisdiction that would have done much 
harm. Fortunately, the situation was saved by the arrival of yet 
another authority. 

In December, the British Naval Mission under Rear-Admiral 
Troubridge, that-had made the retreat with the Serbian Army, 
arrived over the mountains. At the request of the Serbian 
Government, Admiral Troubridge took over command of the port. 
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The Italian naval officers on the spot, and the local resources of the 
Italian Government, were at once placed at his disposal, and 
rendered him throughout the most loyal and effective support. The 
local Montenegrin authorities proved amenable, and the Albanians 
did not matter. So a central authority was established, and order 
followed chaos. 

The British Government sent food; the Italian Government had 
it transported across the Adriatic; and a British Adriatic } Mission, 
comprising units of the Royal Engineers and Army Service Corps, 
under the command of Brigadier-General Taylor at Rome, superin- 
tended the arrangements and gave other assistance to the Serbian 
Army. Such was the help rendered by Great Britain and her Allies 
to Serbia in her hour of greatest need; help by which the Serbian 
Army was delivered from its pursuers, to fight again for the rescue 
of its native land. 

Wind, stones, and bombs remain as the chief memory of Medua 
during those weeks. 


‘“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As nitro-toluene.’’ 


—as our poet sang, dodging the aeroplanes in a gale on the hillside. 
The stony hills rose in a straight funnel from the beach, with not 
so much cover on them as would shelter a mouse from the wind or 
the bombs. Where the hill fell most steeply to the sands, the civil 
refugees had their camps. Men, women, and children, three to four 
thousand in number, they made themselves lairs amongst the rocks 
and by trenching in the sand and scrub. They built themselves 
screens of boughs, and to make booths stretched what cloths they 
had over sticks. At dusk, their fires began to twinkle in hundreds 
all about the hillside. When the weather was fine, they would sit 
round the fires in the dark and sing—a circle of illuminated faces. 
Their lot was then tolerable. But when the Bora came, the gale 
that blows from the snow-fields of the north, with its rain and 
squalls lashing the sea into a mist of spray, then they were in a 
most miserable plight, and mortality amongst the old people and 
children was high. There were two Serbian doctors, who worked 
as hardas men could. But the only medical supplies they had were 
a few cases of comforts that had been got out of the chemists’ shops 
in Brindisi, and sent to us asa present. So all that could be done 
for sick or wounded at Medua was not much. 

Fortunately, there were not many fresh wounded. Casualties 
from the air raids were comparatively few. No single raid did as 
much execution as a Serbian soldier who thought that the base of 
an unexploded shell from an Austrian destroyer would make a 
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convenient anvil on which to cut a wire with a pickaxe. There was 
little or no epidemic infectious disease. How we escaped it, 
considering the sanitary conditions of the camps of exhausted 
soldiers and refugees on the rocks and sand, lacking every civilised 
appliance, it is hard to say. Some good work in regulation and 
disinfection was done by the Serbian doctors who were working 
under the Admiral, and it was to that, no doubt, and to the cold 
weather, that we owed our immunity. But dysentry was ravaging 
the troops after the hardships of their marches; and many were so 
exhausted and starved that our food came too late to save them. 
They died of inanition, exposure, and fatigue, in the sight of 
supplies that meant life to the men who were not wholly broken. _ 
It was noticeable that the power of resistance to the severities of the 
retreat depended much upon age. Youths of less than nineteen 
. suffered far more severely than fully grown men. The condition of 
some of the latest classes of recruits was beyond description, could 
it serve any useful purpose to harrow the readers’ feelings by 
describing it. 
The distribution of bread to the refugees was organised by 
M. Tomitch, a most able and strenuous official of the Serbian 
Government, who acted, under the Admiral, as Civil Governor of 
the port. He divided the camps into groups under his subordinates; 
_and if every refugee had been careful, none need have gone any day 
without bread. But, of course, some missed the daily distribution ; 
some lost their loaf, or had it stolen ; and new arrivals did not know 
where to go for their allowance, so that every day there was a great 
going and coming of unfortunate folk left foodless and in need of 
emergency relief. The state of these poor people, on the bare hill- 
side, was the more pitiable that nearly all of them belonged to the 
well-to-do class, and were unused to, hardship and exposure. It 
was those only who had some money to pay for food and transport 
who had been able to get across the Albanian passes from Ipek and 
Prizrend. The great wave of fugitive peasants broke against the 
mountains, and washed back into Serbia, or spent itself in eddies 
‘about the valley of the Vardar. Most pitiable of all was the case of 
some thousand small schoolboys, from ten to fifteen years of age, 
who had made the great retreat under the charge of their masters, 
and were camped in makeshift tents and booths amongst the sand 
hills. The masters did their best for them. Indeed, it is much to 
their credit that mortality amongst the boys was not greater. 
It is no blame to anybody that the poor little chaps were wasted 
with bad food, grimed with dirt, covered with vermin, clothed only 
in rags, and that many of them were sick with dysentery, or mere 
exhaustion. Under the circumstances, it could not have been 
otherwise. They lay about on the rocks and amongst the dunes, 
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too spent to take any interest in anything, busy only with tying up 
_ their rags, and in the unending pursuit and slow consumption of 
fragments of rough food. It was, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
thing that happened at Medua, that in the very last days there the 
Admiral succeeded in clearing the whole of them out, the elder on 
the last of the food-ships, the mere children on a hospital ship. 
Now, I believe, they are enjoying the kindly hospitality of French 
and English friends. 

Work at Medua was war in its simplest and crudest form,. 
stripped of the trimmings of organised civilisation. When we 
awoke in the morning, we recorded daily our relief that we had not. 
been lifted out of our beds before daylight by the arrival of a six- 
inch shell from the Novara, the most active of the Austrian cruisers 
at Cattaro. There was no reason at all why she should not have 
come any morning and shelled the place to bits, and it is a mystery 
that she did not. One day we had a series of messages from the 
Italian wireless station to the north to say: ‘‘ Novara seventeen: 
““miles distant making for Medua,’’ ‘‘ Novara twelve miles distant 
““making for Medua,’’ “‘ Novara nine miles distant making for 
‘“Medua’’—and then we mobilised our belongings into a cache 
on the hillside and adjourned to a look-out place on the ridge to- 
watch, not without emotion, a column of smoke on the horizon. 
But things happened which caused the Novara to change her mind: 
about calling on us. 

The busiest days were those on which a food-ship arrived from: 
Brindisi. The day before lists had been prepared of the refugees: 
selected to go back on the boat after she had discharged her cargo; 
members of the Serbian Government, it might be, or of the corps 
diplomatique from Scutari, foreign missions, military and civil, 
staff-officers, sick officers and men, deputies of the Skupshtina, 
special envoys, and then just refugees in general. Early in the, 
morning the fortunate people who were to be allowed on board 
would collect at the end of the beach where the jetties were, and 
camp there for the day on their baggage. A line of soldiers was. 
drawn across the beach lower down to keep back the rest. A 
rumour and a stir goes through the crowd. The steamer has been 
reported; and presently a little black tramp appears outside and 
crawls warily round the point, treading delicately through mine- 
fields, known and unknown, Italian and Austrian. There is a sigh 
of relief when she has picked her way through the wrecks that 
crowd the harbour, and casts anchor off the end of the jetty. The 
wrecks look ugly, but they serve a good purpose as a shield from 
submarines’ torpedoes, and a confusion to destroyers’ guns. Away 
over there, on the far beach, lies an unexploded torpedo, shining 
on the sand, as a reminder that such a shield may have its uses. It 
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came out of the blue one day, and jumped ashore like a shark that 4 
had lost its way. = 

The jetty is thronged with Serbian soldiers, ready to unload the 
ship. They are rough figures, brown of face and dressed in ragged : 
clothes that have taken now the colour of the earth on which the ~ 
men have slept for so many nights. When they arrived, a few 
weeks ago, they were little better than living skeletons; but these : 
men of the Medua force, some three thousand in all, have had the ~ 
good luck to be at the source of the food supply, and already they __ 
are looking comparatively hale and hearty. They have begun to — ; 
sing again round their camp-fires at night, up on the ridge amongst 
the chestnut trees. : 

There is no time to lose, because of the aeroplanes. The ship has 
hardly come to rest before she is surrounded by little sailing craft, 
squat, half-decked boats, that in time of peace ply between here — 
and the Boyana River, passing up to Scutari. Now their occupation 
is gone because of the Austrian submarines. One did try to get 
round, a few days ago, and was captured and sunk by a submarine 
so close to our point that Italian sailors, hidden in the rocks, 
succeeded in hitting one of the submarine’s crew with a rifle. They | 
make good lighters enough. At any rate, they are all that there” 
are. Crew and soldiers work like steam-engines, with one eye upon 
a certain flagstaff that stands by the ruined warehouse where the 
Admiral lives. Soon the boats are passing to the jetty, and lines 
of soldiers are running up and down like ants, building stacks of © 
boxes, good English biscuit and French pain de guerre, piles of 
tins of bully beef, and heaps of sacks of flour. At one end of the 
_ship, men are tumbling bales of compressed fodder into the sea. 
They float ashore in time, and the horses and oxen seem to like 
the stuff all the better for the salt. 

On board, the larder of the Maestro di Casa is besieged by the 
licensed brigands of the various-officers’ messes ashore, in search 
of anything to eat and drink which will relieve the monotony of 
bully beef and soldiers’ bread and check incipient scurvy. One 
goes off in triumph with a string of tomatoes; one gets a puncheon 
of wine, or a bottle of oil, ora tin of jam, or precious potatoes, doled 
out by the kilo. The Maestro explains that he cannot bring more, 
because, if view of mines and torpedoes, it is too risky an 
investment for his capital. 

All the while batches of starved ponies and trains of ox-carts are 
drifting up through the crowd on the beach, and drifting off again 
laden with sacks and boxes. They take their burdens a mile or na 
along the road to Alessio, and drop them in a series of caches there, 
where they are less conspicuous to aeroplanes. Thence the stuff 
passes gradually on its way up the road to Alessio and Scutari. The 
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ox-carts with enormous wheels, five feet in diameter, are 
Montenegrin. Serbian carts ought to have four wheels, but those 
here have only two. They all had to be cut in half, in order to get 
them over the Albanian passes. For the most part the horses are 

in miserable plight: the road is strewn with them, dead and dying. 
_ The oxen look, at least, in better case. They have this good 
quality, that they spare one’s feelings by seeming in quite good 
condition until they are actually spent, and then, without warning, 
they lie down and die. Buta spent horSe is a heart-rending sight, 
or would be, but for sights more heart-rending still. 

Above the crowd on the beach the Admiral is pacing his 
““ quarter deck,’’ a little stone terrace that the Serbs have built 
for him by his warehouse. The dark, powerfully-built officer 
talking to him is Colonel Neditch, his Serbian commandant of the 
local military forces, whose strong hand maintains the substantial 
order that underlies the apparent confusion of the beach. They are 
beset by all sorts of men, but chiefly by refugees begging for a 
passage. Unfortunately, a ship will not hold more than it can, and 
all the comfort that can be given to most is the advice to make the 
best of their way to Durazzo, while food holds out, and before 
the Austrians come. Women, old men, and children can be sent 
away by sea, perhaps; men must face the marshes and mountains 
of the journey south. The poor folk turn gloomily away. A 
weedy youth comes with a written petition, which I copy verbatim 
here :— 


‘To His Exelency 
Admiral of St John Harbour 
26.12.1915 Personally 
Happy CHRISTMAS AND MERRY NEw YEarR! 
Your Exelency 

It is six days since I arrived here; it is six days of terrible 
starvation; and six days of sorrowfull endurance. 

As American student I come-in Serbia two years ago, and 
now having been pushed in this dead corner in this harbour I 
pray to Our Lord to save my life. 

I, and few of my commrads students, beg your Exelency, as 
noble Englishman, and appeal to your kindness to save us, to 
save our yong lifes. 

- Highly prizing your kindnes 
I remain 
very respectfully yours 


f Novelist.’’ 
—A pathetic appeal! The sorrowfully enduring Novelist wants, 
of course, a passage out of this dead corner : but inquiry shows that 
he and his comrades: have some money, and as much food as 
anybody else. They are better able to face the tramp to Durazzo 
than many others, so there is no passage for them. 
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A band of Bulgar prisoners is working near, swarthy Tartar 


fellows in the Russian uniform, which is now the visible sign of 
their nation’s great betrayal. Some are sprinkling lime-water as a 
disinfectant; some scraping bacon that has been washed ashore 
from the wrecks. Under the coating of green scum, it is still quite 
eatable—at least by men who would otherwise have nothing to help 
down their dry bread. Some are carrying stores. One lets a box 
fall: it breaks, and some biscuits tumble out. Prisoners and 
soldiers crowd together round the booty and snatch the broken bits, 
till a Narednik runs up and cuffs them off. It seems a pity that 
they should not be allowed such gleanings; but discipline is 
discipline, even at Medua. 


It is midday, and the ship is half empty; but it is destined to be ~ 


a day of alarms. Men in sight of that flagstaff suddenly drop their 
loads and run. A red flag (a seaman’s bandana handkerchief in 
private life) has gone fluttering up to the top of it. A hoarse bugle 
blows a series of staccato notes. Now everybody is running and 


calling ‘‘ aeroplani.’? In a minute the beach is empty but for the ~ 


piles of stores and baggage, and a ripple of brown humanity is 
flowing up the steep hillside. The boats are pushing off in urgent 
haste from alongside the ship and scattering out into the harbour. 
We shall have only three minutes’ law after the signal, so there is 
no time to waste in the scramble up and away from the more 
dangerous zone. It is bad going through the thorn bushes, and in 
spite of the effort of our newly appointed sanitary authority the 
hillside is filthy. We have got a few hundred feet only above the 
houses, when “‘ tock! tock! tock! tock!’’ begins from a higher 
ridge upon the right. That is our battery of machine guns that 


lives Up there to greet the air raiders. They are at it now, hard and~ 


continuously. From the left, down nearer the sea, comes a ‘‘ boch! 
‘““whew!’’ There is a battery of aged field guns there; they are 
having long shots before the aeroplanes overhead get out of range. 
Weare nearly at the top of the lower ridge above the beach, when 
we hear a humming in the air, anda monoplane sails into sight over 
the crest, low down and coming straight for us. 

We know it well by sight: it is one of the Austrian bomb- 
droppers. There are little cotton-woolly puffs of shrapnel smoke 
being born all round about it in the sky, but none of them are near 
enough to trouble it. Now we are at the top of the ridge, and we 
see two other bomb-droppers closely following the first. One 
considers the course that Number One is setting with some 
solicitude, trying to persuade oneself that he is not coming right 
overhead, but heis. A rabbit-like dash to ohe side only makes the 
matter worse. In a second or two he will be right above. Our 
machine-guns are now firing over our heads, so it is a good plan 
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to lie down behind a rock. A short or spent bullet will be no more 
welcome a guest because it was fired by an ally. Now the brute is 
straight overhead, and inwardly one adjures him: ‘‘ Hold on, 
“* Willy ! Don’t drop it yet! ’’ and then ‘“‘ Goon! goon!’’ He goes, 
but a second afterwards he seems to have made up his mind that 
this bit of the ridge looks a likely place for a gun emplacement. 
‘There is a noise as if a bit of canvas had been ripped from the 
zenith to the earth, an ear-cracking grunt and the smack of a 
Titan’s whip, and a black cloud of smoke and dust jumps up 
amongst the rocks. Big bees go buzzing about, and the rocks all 
round seem to be crackling a little. But it is the ship that they are 
really after. The three raiders form up into a queue and circle over 
itin turn. There is crack after crack, and black volcanoes spring 
from the water till the ship is hidden in a fog of fumes and spray. 
The last thing visible there is men diving over the side. The 
machine-guns are keeping up their spasmodic stammer, and the 
field guns arecoughing. Fifteen bombs have been dropped, mostly 
round the ship, a few on the beach, meant for the houses and piles 
of stores. With the fifteenth bomb the performance is over, and 
the aeroplanes wheel out to sea and drone away to the north. It 
seems impossible that there should be anything left of the ship. 
But, as the fog clears, there she lies as before. Nothing has hit 
her. The buildings and stores, too, have escaped. The Admiral’s 
coxswain has beaten all competitors in a race for the nearest boat, 
and is pulling out to pick up the dead fish. But the raid was not 
wholly without effect. There are three huddled heaps on the beach. 
Three more Serbian soldiers have died in the discharge of their 
duty. 

The red flag is run down; the bugle blows a reassuring blast; 
and slowly the beach fills up again with its swarming crowd of men 
and beasts. The attack was sure to come, and it is a relief to get it 
over. By afternoon the ship is cleared of its cargo, and the 
embarkation of refugees begins. When the rejected see the more 
fortunate beginning to go on board, they become almost 
uncontrollable. They attack the restraining line of soldiers and, 
swarming round by the rocks behind, drop on to the beach by 
unexpected paths. There are no barriers, and, as darkness falls, 
it is impossible to keep the beach clear. The sands and the jetty 
become jammed with a mass of clamorous humanity. Those 
chosen must take their chance. Unless they were prudent enough 
to get close up to the jetty early in the day, they are likely to lose 
their passage. Our one little steamboat puffs, overladen, to and 
from the ship. An officer at the end of the jetty struggles to keep 
himself from being shoved into the water, while he calls out in bad 
French or rudimentary Serbian for the folk who ought to be 
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embarking—Messieuwrs les Ministres, or Messiewrs les Députés, or 
Messieurs les Officiers malades. Each journey unauthorised men 
have to be forcibly restrained from getting into the boat, and a way 
has to be cleft through the press for some authorised person who 
has been crowded out. Unauthorised rowing boats, heavy with 
refugees, spring up from nowhere out of the dark, and try to rush 
the gangways. Sometimes they succeed: more often they fail. 
Some particularly unauthorised and obstreperous boarding gang 
gets itself thrown into the water. As the night wears on, the ship 
fills up, men and women whose hopes are vanishing begin to weep 
and pray, and a continuous clamour of shouting and beseeching 
goes up from the whole beach. At last the ship has its full burden, 
and there is nothing left for the authorities to do but to take refuge 
in the house and bar the doors. But for hours yet the boats row 
vainly round the ship and the turmoil of voices continues along the 
shore. Amidst the general hubbub you can distinguish over and 
over again the words of entreaty: Molim vas, Gospodine! molim 
vas! At midnight a searchlight flashes on to the haven from out 
in the bay. An Italian destroyer of the escort has dashed in and is 
giving the signal for departure. The ship weighs, and creeps off 
through the minefields. Silence falls on those left behind, and 
they return to their lairs amongst the rocks. 

For a month the Admiral and the staff of the British Naval 
Mission stayed at Medua, landing food and speeding it on its way 
up country to feed the starving army, and shipping Serbian 
notabilities and refugees over to Italy. In the meanwhile the army 
slowly, all too slowly as it seemed at the time, was making its way 
down the road from Scutari to Alessio, and beginning the difficult 
march from Alessio to Durazzo. It was clear that the situation 
was an explosive one. In the north the Austrians were pressing 
the Montenegrins. The rumbling of the guns bombarding 
Lovtchen was faintly audible at Medua. Bulgarian bands were 
coming through the Albanian highlands in the East, and stirring 
up trouble amongst the Maltsors as they came. What would 
happen next nobody could tell, only that something certainly 
would happen soon. What did happen was that the Montenegrin 
resistance, such as it was, suddenly collapsed. There was then 
nothing between the still disorganised Serbian Army and the 
Austrians, and the delayed retreat to Durazzo had to be pushed on 
post haste. It was good to think that the Army was fortified for 
its further marches by a month of rest and food. Ina day or two 
the Austrians were on the Boyana River, twenty-four hours’ march 
to the north. Another day, and Bulgarian bands were coming out 
of the hills and firing on the road between Scutari and Alessio at 
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Babaloushi. Northern Albania was lost, and Medua had to be 
evacuated. 

On the night of January 20th the Admiral and his staff, with the 
corps diplomatique from Cettigne, made their escape to Brindisi on 
an Italian destroyer, sent to escort the last two foodships of the 
Allies that would come to Medua. At midnight the convoy was 
ready to start, the two tramps crowded to the gunwale with the last 
of the refugees, and the deck of the destroyer strewn with the 
huddled forms of diplomats and officers, trying to keep out the 
cold. By the fitful light of the camp-fires we could see our familiar 
beach still piled with our stores, which we hoped that the Serbians 
would eat, and not the Austrians. Against the fires was silhouetted 
a battery of field guns which it had proved impossible to embark. 
There was a brilliant moon. The propeller of our destroyer was 
just beginning to turn, when the air became full of a rattling buzz. 
“The skipper of the tramp has been wasting coal,’’ said one 
beside me. But it was not the tramp blowing off steam. A moment 
after three big bombs fell with terrific whacks within a hundred 
yards of our starboard quarter. The flashes and black eruptions 
made the moonlit water look like a lake in hell. With great 
enterprise an Austrian aeroplane had taken advantage of the 
moonlight to fly over and give us a parting salute. The destroyer’s 
anti-aircraft gun waved to and fro, but the human owl was invisible 
against the dark of the sky. Some more bombs fell on the beach, 
and one raised a great shower of sparks. Perhaps it had hit a pile 
of biscuit boxes; perhaps, at last, they had planted one on the 
““ quarter deck.’’ The tramps were now getting past the minefields, 
and our destroyer dashed off after them. There was good reason 
to believe that a submarine was waiting outside, so we were no 
sooner past the mines than the destroyer sprang ahead at thirty 
knots and over, swinging round and round the tramps in gigantic 
spirals and figures of eight, like a mad greyhound gambolling 
about a pair of decayed jackasses. Out behind us was thrown a 
roaring white wake in loops about the surface of the sea. An hour 
or two of nerves at high tension brought us through the dangerous 
area, and the convoy settled down into a more orderly procession, 
making its slow way to Brindisi. 

Looking back from a great distance, we could see quick scintilla- 
tions of light in the night sky over Medua. It was the Serbian field 
guns saluting some returning aeroplane with shrapnel fire. That 
was our last sight of a place which, for its size, held for a time more 
misery and grief, more fortitude and gallant endurance, than so 
small a place, I should think, can ever have held before. 


E. HILTON YOUNG. 


THE HELIGOLAND MISTAKE. 


NTIL Lord Salisbury startled the diplomatic world in the year 
1890 by announcing the terms of the Anglo-German agree- 
ment few people had realised that we possessed a tiny dependency, 
scarcely thirty-five miles from the mouth of the Elbe, that might 
have been developed into a first-class fortress and was destined at 
no distant date to become, through other agencies, the Gibraltar 
of the North Sea. Heligoland was to most Britons an unknown 
and unvalued possession. Whilst thousands of Germans annually 
visited the island in order to experience its unrivalled sea breezes, to 
indulge in a little mild gambling, and to enjoy its splendid 
facilities for bathing, only a few of the more adventurous spirits 
found their way thither from England. The island, which might 
have been looked upon as ‘‘a pistol pointed at the heart of ”’ 
Germany, was regarded as a useless appanage of the British Crown, 
quite as likely to be a source of danger in war time as it was a cause 
of complaint to Germany during the piping times of peace. Its 
history was unknown or forgotten and its strategic importance was 
unrealised, whilst its greatest use apparently was to provide stamp 
enthusiasts with the picturesque red, white, and green stamps so 
dear to the heart of every collector. Lord Salisbury, however, with 
a stroke of the pen, invested the island with the halo of celebrity, 
and set the seal upon German naval policy. 

It would be difficult in the whole range of our diplomacy to 
discover a more flagrant example of the not infrequent tendency 
of statesmen, by disregarding the signs of the times, to provide a 
rod in pickle for posterity. But the blame for the want of foresight, 
such as it was, which marked the last important diplomatic act of 
the then moribund Conservative Government whose body, in the 
facetious words of Sir William Harcourt, was ‘‘ about to be interned 
“in the sands of Heligoland,’’ need not be laid entirely to the credit 
of Lord Salisbury and his Administration. They only followed the 
policy initiated by Queen Victoria when she induced Lord 
Palmerston to stay his hand when Prussia attacked Denmark, and 
thus, to her bitter chagrin, directly facilitated the growth of German 
sea power. ‘‘ Prussia should at least be made aware,’’ she subse- 
quently wrote to Lord Granville, ‘of what she [Queen Victoria} 
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“‘and every honest man in Europe must think of the gross and 
“‘unblushing violation of every assurance and pledge that she 
“‘[Prussia] had given which Prussia has been guilty of.” 
Palmerston and his Ministry sowed the wind, Salisbury and his 
Administration blew the beliows, and we at the present time are 
reaping the whirlwind. 

The early history of Heligoland is an epic of the North Sea. 
Situated within easy distance of the low-lying Friesian lands from 
whence came the English, midway between the East Friesian and 
the North Friesian Islands, and commanding the entrance to three 
important rivers—the Weser, the Elbe, and the Eider—and to 
innumerable sandy bays and inlets, it soon became the home of the 
sturdy sea-rovers, who were attracted not only by its important 
position, but also by its pleasing climate and scenery—for the island 
was much bigger in those days than it is at present. 


“* Green is the land, 
Red is the rock, 
White is the strand— 
These are the colours of Heligoland.”’ 


So runs the old song emblematic of the sturdy patriotism that 
became one of the distinguishing characteristics of the people 
of the island. But it is not the purpose of this article to trace the 
history of Heligoland—once before united with this country when 
the great Canute was ruling over England—but to relate how it first 
fell into British hands and was subsequently handed over to a new 
nation which had none but sentimental and strategic reasons— 
surely the strongest reasons—for desiring its possession. 

The golden age of Heligoland was during the Napoleonic wars, 
when the Emperor, like his German successor, was seeking to 
destroy the sea-power of England, and was himself being crushed 
between the upper and nether millstone. When Napoleon on 
November 20th, 1806, issued his celebrated Berlin decree after the 
battle of Jena, which declared the British Islands to be in a state 
of blockade, and was followed by our own Order in Council pro- 
hibiting trade with all ports under French influence, Heligoland 
assumed an importance that made its occupation almost essential for 
Great Britain. The armed neutrality of the North, formed by 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, was dissolved by the shattering 
blows of Nelson on the glorious 2nd of April, 1801, 


‘“ When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 


29 


but six years later Denmark, which was then in possession of 
Heligoland, again declared war against England (August 17th, 
1807), and the opportunity occurred for acquiring the key to the 
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Friesian Gulf. On the outbreak of war Vice-Admiral Thomas 
Macnamara Russell, then in command in the North Sea, wrote to 
the Admiralty suggesting the seizure of the island, but he had 
already been anticipated by the Government who, through 
Canning, had been in communication with Mr. Edward Thornton, 
the Minister to the Hansa cities and then in London, who reported 
that Heligoland might be converted into ‘‘ A magazine of mer- 
‘‘ chandise to be conveyed in small vessels to the Continent,’’ and 
would provide a most formidable weapon against Napoleon’s Con- 
tinental blockade. Russell was authorised to capture the island, 
which he did on September 6th, 1807, after a feeble resistance by 
the Danish garrison, when he reported that ‘‘ with a small expense 
‘‘ this island may be made a little Gibraltar. . . . It isa key 
‘* to the rivers Ems, Weser, Jahde, Elbe, and Eider.’’ For the first 
time the strategic importance of Heligoland was recognised by the 
British Government, and its possession exercised an enormous 
influence over the future course of the war. At Heligoland, in the 
words of Thiers, the British formed ‘‘a singular establishment.”’ 
Heligoland, wrote the French historian, ‘‘ is an island divided into 
‘a low part, where it is easy to disembark from ships, and a high 
‘‘part with which the only communication is by a ladder of 
““two hundred steps. Six hundred English, provided with a 
‘““numerous artillery, defended this high part and the magazines 
‘“which were established there, containing a merchandise of the 
“value of three or four hundred millions [francs]. The English 
“‘ flotilla cruised constantly about the low part of the island to 
“defend its approaches. It was from them that the contraband 
“‘traders obtained the merchandise which they carried into the 
“‘ Continent in spite of the laws of Napoleon.’’ For some years 
Heligoland waxed fat on the proceeds of this trade. The island 
was filled to overflowing with all kinds of goods, and for a brief 
period the population basked in the sun of an unwonted prosperity. 

At the conclusion of peace in 1814 Heligoland was retained by 
Great Britain, not because of its ‘‘ proximity to Hanover,’’ as Lord 
Salisbury reported when negotiations were in progress in 1890, but 
for the substantial reason that its strategic importance was then 
fully recognised. Denmark, unfortunately, in the Napoleonic 
Wars had espoused the wrong side. At the Treaty of Kiel in 
January, 1814, not only was Heligoland retained by Great Britain, 
but Norway, which had previously formed part of the Danish 
kingdom, was handed over to Sweden, and, as we know, remained 
in close co-operation with that country until the peaceful revolution 
of 1905. The partition of Denmark directly facilitated the rise of 
Prussia. 

After the Treaty of Kiel the people of Heligoland resumed their 
peaceful occupations. For some years a small military establish- 
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ment was maintained on the island, but in the year 1821 this was 
withdrawn, and from that time until the year 1890 Heligoland again 
sank into the obscurity from which it had so suddenly emerged. 
The even tenour of its existence was almost unbroken. Diplomacy, 
fearful of disturbing the Balance of Power, of which Heligoland 
undoubtedly formed the actual, though unrealised, pivot, was 
content to busy herself with other matters, and the islanders were 
left to their own devices, except that they were called upon to 
indulge in the delights of constitutional government, to share in 
the proceeds of a gambling establishment, and to exercise their 
undoubted talents for levying heavy toll upon such vessels as had 
been unfortunate enough to be wrecked upon the rocky coasts. The 
constitutional experiment, which was commenced in 1864 and 
ceased four years later, is as worthy in its way of the attention of 
the talented Mr. Tilby as the constitution of Pitcairn Island, of 
which he treats in considerable detail in Volume V. of his English 
People Overseas. The ancient Friesian constitution which was 
then superseded had served the islanders indifferently well; but the 
British Government in the exercise of its wisdom imposed upon 
the inhabitants, but two thousand all told, a Legislative Council 
and a Combined Court consisting of the members of the Legislative 
Council and twelve representatives of the inhabitants, ‘‘ being 
‘“above the age of twenty-one years and of sound mind,’ with 
powers sufficient to hamper the action of the Governor and to make 
difficult the conduct of public business. 

The result of this plethora of statesmen and politicians may be 
easily imagined. Political crises became almost as numerous as 
voters, and in July, 1866, the Governor, Lieutenant-Colonel Maxse, 
was obliged to report that out of a Colony possessing only 298 
electors there had been evolved a Biirger Committee which had 
asked the inhabitants the following pertinent question: ‘‘ Will you 
‘‘ have your old constitution and no taxes, or the new constitution 
‘‘ and taxation?’’ The ‘‘ revolution ”? was cleverly engineered by 
the revolutionary body. ‘‘ The so-called Biirger Committee,”’ 
stated the Governor, ‘‘and their immediate supporters have for 
‘“some time been in the habit of openly stating everywhere that 
‘they had sent a petition to England which would entail the 
‘* dismissal of the Governor and every one of the officials appointed 
‘under the new Constitution, and that they, the Biirger Committee, 
‘‘ were in constant telegraphic communication with the Secretary 
‘‘of State.’’ The real trouble was, as is generally the case, the 
payment of taxes. The inhabitants who had hitherto escaped the 
attentions of the tax-gatherer were indisposed to pay for the 
privilege of the constitutional glory that the Duke of Newcastle had 
thrust upon them, with the result that it was found to be impossible 
to carry on the administration of the island. The Duke of 
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Buckingham and Chandos, then Colonial Secretary, paid a visit 
to the island in June, 1867, to inquire into the progress of the 
revolution, and when it was discovered that the rent payable by the 
lessee of the gaming tables, the Frau Doctorin Biermann, was being 
devoted to unconstitutional purposes, it was finally decided that 
‘“a simpler form of government shall be established in Heligoland, 
‘and that the power of legislation shall be invested solely in the 
‘““ Governor ’’—which was accordingly done by an Order in Council 
on February 29th, 1868. 

Only on two other occasions was the tranquil existence of the 
island interrupted. These were during the Danish-Prussian War 
of 1864 and the Franco-German War of 1870-71, when the strategic 
value of Heligoland was fully recognised by the contending parties. 
During the former war an indecisive action was fought between a 
combined Austrian and Prussian squadron and some Danish ships, 
_when one of the latter sought the shelter of the island in order to 
avoid capture. In the Franco-German War the island played a not 
unimportant part. ‘‘ Had Germany possessed Heligoland,’’ wrote 
Mr. Ernest Maxse to the Times on June 2oth, 1890, ‘‘ the blockade 
‘fof the Elbe and Weser by the French fleet in the earlier part of 
‘‘the war would have been impossible. I was at Heligoland at the 
‘‘ time and observed the French fleet, obliged as it was to lie outside 
‘““English waters—viz., at a distance of three miles from the land, 
‘““could obtain a safe anchorage from whatever direction the wind 
““blew.”’ What Mr. Maxse observed has since been made 
abundantly clear to the stay-at-home Briton. The Bay of 
Heligoland or Friesian Gulf forms a natural harbour in which 
vessels can safely ride at anchor. Heligoland in neutral hands was 
a strong aid to any attacking squadron. In hostile hands, as at 
present, it forms, through the help of its formidable fortifications, 
an unrivalled bulwark against enemy ships and a place of offence 
whose value we now know to our cost. 

The possession of Heligoland by Great Britain became with the 
growth of German nationalism a perpetual reminder to Germans of 
the sea-power of their island neighbour. It stood as a sentinel of 
Empire ever threatening the German advance towards the sea, and 
Germans realised that until the flag of a united Fatherland should 
wave over the Heligoland rocks, their latent but awaking ambitions 
for dominion upon the seas were not likely to be thoroughly 
realised. Whilst Schleswig-Holstein remained in the hands of 
Denmark, and Hanover and Oldenburg continued to be independent 
states, the national sentiment was not outraged to any great extent; 
but SO soon as Prussia had secured, in 1852, the concession of a 
strip of coast in the Jade Bay from the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
pnd Bismarck had ‘‘ travelled back to Berlin with the cession of a 

strip of land on the Jahde in my pocket, thinking not a little of 
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““my achievement,’ the possession of Heligoland by a foreign 
Power became a menace to the extension of the Germanic idea. This 
was especially the case when the long cherished plans of the 
Prussian enthusiasts of 1848 for a canal from Kiel to the Elbe, 
joining the Baltic and North Seas, seemed likely to be put into 
execution. Public opinion in Germany had been gradually aroused 
to the desirability of sea-power. Statesmen were looking across the 
stormy waters of the North Sea to the frowning cliffs of England, 
and Germans, as a whole, were submitting patiently and docilely 
to the inoculating genius of the followers of Treitschke, whose 
doctrines they imbibed at every university and school in the Father- 
land. Heligoland stood across the national horizon, menacing the 
plans of ‘‘ the extenders of the realm.”’ 

Although the cession of Heligoland was not officially mooted 
until the year 1884, the feeling in Germany in favour of its 
acquisition had become strongly pronounced. Ina 1882, Vice- 
Admiral Ludwig von Henk, one of the founders of the German 
navy, who had subsequently been attached to our own fleet to learn 
as much as he could of British methods for the benefit of the 
Fatherland, wrote a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Helgoland und dessen 
““strategische Bedeutung fiir Deutschland,’’ which clearly demon- 
strated how important it was for Germany to acquire the island. 
Henk was tireless in calling attention to the value of sea-power and 
in lauding the efforts, nearly two centuries earlier, of the Great 
Elector to founda Brandenburg navy. His pamphlet on Heligoland 
undoubtedly voiced the aspirations of his countrymen, but it 
attracted no attention in England, where apparently the island was 
as completely forgotten as if it had been situated in the midst of the 
South Pacific. 

It was Bismarck himself who first set the ball rolling. At that 
period (1884) the German Chancellor became convinced that for the 
security of the proposed North Sea Canal ‘‘ it would be necessary 
“to give a good and fortified harbour to Heligoland.’’ Although 
in the quiet retreat of Friedrichsruhe he subsequently modified his 
views and was disposed to belittle the efforts of the Emperor 
William and the blue-water school, doubtless foreseeing that their 
policy might land his country into difficulties before she was fully 
prepared to meet them, he was at this time thoroughly in favour of 
naval expansion—provided that it was to protect maritime trade, 
and not for purposes of aggression. Accordingly, on May 17th, 
1884, Count Minster, the German Ambassador in London, called 
upon Lord Granville, and, with some natural diffidence, due 
doubtless to the unusual character of his mission, made certain 
proposals regarding Heligoland. We learn from a memorandum 
left by Lord Granville, quoted in Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice’s life 
of that statesman, that ‘‘ towards the close of the conversation he 
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‘“ said that he wished to have a little quiet talk with me on some 
‘future occasion. I asked him on what subject. After a little 
‘hesitation he said it was one which might startle me a little at 
‘frst, but not after reflection. It was Heligoland. It was a place 
‘* of no importance to us in its present state, whereas it would be of 
‘‘ immense importance to Germany, to ourselves, and to the whole 
‘‘ world, if it were made intoa good harbour of refuge. This would 
‘‘be an expensive work for us to undertake. We could not be 
‘expected to go to such an expense, whereas Germany would be 
‘‘ quite ready to undertake it. Prince Bismarck wished to cut a 
‘canal into the Baltic, which would also be a great advantage to 
‘‘us, as the most powerful maritime nation of the world. But 
‘‘ Heligoland, which of course would always be open to our ships, 
‘‘ would be a necessary key to such a plan. Count Miinster said 
‘‘that it was as good as impossible that England and Germany 
‘‘should ever be at war, but the cession of Heligoland would 
‘‘ strengthen the good feeling of Germany towards this country to 
‘‘an extraordinary degree. I said that I supposed the cession of 
‘‘ Gibraltar would strengthen our good relations with Spain, but 
‘the Count denied that there was any similarity in the two cases.”’ 

How plainly we can now see the cloven foot of German diplomacy 
in this conversation, and how cleverly the seed was sown which 
eventually ripened into the surrender of 1890. Germans first played 
upon the well-known disinclination of John Bull to spend money 
upon fortifications. Heligoland would be an expense if it were 
fortified. If left unfortified it would be of no use. Nothing was 
said about the real importance of the island—its unrivalled strategic 
position at the mouth of the Elbe. Subsequently Granville wrote to 
Gladstone on the matter. ‘*‘ Count Miinster added,’’ he stated, 
‘‘ that he would put the question to us in a few days. I was prepared 
‘“ with an answer had he done so. I should have told him that I had 
‘“‘mentioned the subject to Mr. Gladstone alone, but that when 
‘ [current political] questions were settled we should be prepared to 
“‘ give a friendly consideration to the question. . . . Since then 
‘‘ the Reform question has been set free from its principal difficulties 
“. . . and if Colonial questions in every part of the world could be 
‘arranged between the two Governments, we should be prepared 
‘““to ask the Cabinet to enter into a friendly consideration of the 
“suggested plan respecting Heligoland, and of the necessary 
“conditions which should attach to it.’? Evidently, in 1885, the 
Liberal Government were contemplating the graceful surrender 
accomplished by Lord Salisbury five years later. 

Meanwhile the German plans for the acquisition of Heligoland 
received a certain support in this country. Early in 1885 Sir John 
Gorst, always amicably disposed towards Germany, brought 
forward a motion in the House of Commons for the surrender of the 
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island, apparently for purely sentimental reasons. With large- 
hearted generosity, worthy of the attention of our latter-day pro- 
Germans, Sir John Gorst stated that he did not propose that 
Heligoland should be bartered away. ‘‘ It would be mean for us 
“to do so,’’ he said, evidently under the impression that a gift of 
the island would win the love of the Germanic peoples for all time. 
Such were the fatuous ideas of the later Victorian era—ideas that 
are even still slumbering in the breasts of some of our gallant 
sentimentalists. 

The late Lord Knutsford, then Sir Henry Holland, speaking on 
this question in the House of Commons on March 3zoth, 1885, stated 
that confidential evidence laid before the Royal Commission on 
Colonial Defences showed Heligoland to be of strategic value to 
this country. He said that he was disposed to contradict the 
opinion that Heligoland was of no strategic value. He had had the 
honour of serving upon a Royal Commission on Colonial Defence, 
and ‘‘ although their proceedings were strictly confidential it would 
“be no breach of confidence to say that at all events some persons 
“of experience entertained contrary views to those of the honour- 
‘able and learned member ”’ (Sir John Gorst). Yet five years later 
Lord Knutsford, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, gave the 
Heligoland agreement his official blessing. 

It is not necessary to enter into the reasons which prompted Lord 
Salisbury to surrender Heligoland in the year 1890. As is well 
known, the island was given up ostensibly in return for the 
recognition of a British Protectorate over Zanzibar, whereby Great 
Britain exercised control of territory which but for the supineness 
of successive ministries and the timidity of others might have been 
hers for the asking. Sir William Mackinnon’s concession of 1877, 
disavowed by the Foreign Office, if then acted upon, would have 
saved all the subsequent trouble in East Africa. The cession of 
Heligoland formed the pivot of the Anglo-German agreement. The 
negotiations were carried on secretly at Berlin, and when the 
announcement was sprung upon an astonished world that Great 
Britain was prepared to give up Heligoland in return for substantial 
concessions in East Africa, subject to the approval of Parliament, 
there remained little more to be said about the matter. Lord 
Salisbury made it clear that the part of the agreement relating to 
Heligoland was an essential portion of the document, and that if 
Parliament were indisposed to agree to this provision all hopes of a 
Colonial settlement with Germany would have to be abandoned. 
In these circumstances, even those who were disposed to question 
the wisdom of the surrender, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Lord Rosebery, were necessarily obliged to confine their criticisms 
to the purely sentimental aspect of the questions connected with the 
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future status of the Heligolanders and their willingness or otherwise 
to adopt German citizenship. 

It is not clear what it was that induced Lord Salisbury to yield 
Heligoland to Germany. It is certain that the decision was a 
hurried one, for the opinion of the Cabinet as a whole was 
apparently only a few weeks before unfavourable to the surrender. 
Whatever was the real reason, the Prime Minister was unable to 
make out a convincing case when he spoke on the second reading 
of the Heligoland Bill on July roth, 1890. ‘‘ If I suppose,” he said, 
‘‘what is the utterly improbable case of a war with Germany, I 
“ presume that if this island remained in our possession the day of 
““the declaration of war, a force would be dispatched to it which 
“* would arrive at the island considerably before any relieving force 
“* could arrive from our side. It would expose us to a blow which 
‘* would be a considerable humiliation.’’ Lord Salisbury believed, 
or professed to believe, that Heligoland would be a source of danger 
to this country rather than of strength in time of war. 

The cession of Heligoland was received with unbounded delight 
in Germany, whilst in this country there was little criticism of 
the action of the Government. Bismarck alone scoffed at the 
arrangement. His organ, the Hamburger Nachrichten, stated 
that the Anglo-German Agreement was ‘‘one of the most 
‘‘ futile mistakes ever made with our Colonial policy . . 
““seeing that it has conceded everything to the English and 
“duped the Germans in the most ridiculous manner,’’ whilst at a 
later period he stated to the industrious Busch that ‘‘ Zanzibar 
‘““ ought not to have been left to the English. . . . To regard 
“‘ Heligoland as an equivalent shows more imagination than sound 
“‘calculation. In the event of war it would be better for us that it 
‘“ should be in the hands of a neutral Power. It is difficult and 
“* most expensive to fortify.’’ Bismarck’s teeth, however, had been 
set on edge by this early success of the young Emperor. His 
Imperial master had in reality achieved, perhaps prematurely, a 
brilliant stroke of diplomacy, and the old Chancellor felt aggrieved. 

Public opinion in England was little exercised over the surrender 
of a rocky islet, less than one square mile in area, situated in the 
North Sea. The days of the submarine and Zeppelin had not 
arrived, and few people were far-sighted enough to recognise the 
future strategic importance of Heligoland. One or two voices were 
raised in vain against the cession. Mr. William George Black, 
who had been closely connected with the island and had written a 
book about the Friesian Islands—the only book in English dealing 
with Heligoland—vigorously protested against the action of the 
Government. Two years before he had said: ‘‘ It is to be hoped that 

the contingency of our requiring to blockade the Elbeagain, or the 
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““ Weser, will not occur, but if it should, it would be imperative 
“‘ that we should hold Heligoland. . . . If the island were ceded 
“to Germany there can be no doubt that she would at once make 
“it a strong fortress.’’ But his warnings had been unheeded whilst 
the equally emphatic assurance of a former resident on the island, 
Mr. Ernest Maxse, that ‘‘ the value of this island to Germany is 
““simply enormous, as by spending about £1,000,000, it can be 
“* made the Gibraltar of the North Sea,’’ made no impression upon 
public opinion. 

The last act in the drama of Heligoland occurred on August gth, 
1890, when the island was formally handed over to Germany. The 
little township was filled with the crowds of patriotic Germans who 
flocked thither in anticipation of the visit of the Emperor on the 
following day. They understood clearly that Germany was about 
to enter upon a new era, and that even were she never to come into 
active conflict with Great Britain, the action of this country in 
handing Heligoland to Germany, whilst strengthening the defences: 
of the Fatherland, was alsoa blow at French naval supremacy. The 
transfer of the military and naval power for which the island stood, 
from the side of Great Britain to the side of Germany, made it much 
more difficult for the French fleet to accomplish the blockade of the 
Elbe in the event of any future conflict. All this was instinctively 
felt by the Germans who gathered at Heligoland and accounted for 
their great enthusiasm as they saw the German Commissioner, 
Herr von Botticher, arrive, accompanied by a squadron of war- 
ships, and witnessed the German flag hoisted for the first time on 
the island. ‘* Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles ’’ resounded 
with marked emphasis as the German flag streamed on the breeze. 

When the Emperor arrived the final act of the drama was 
consummated. ‘‘ Comrades of the Navy,’’ he said, “‘ four days ago 
**T celebrated the Battle of Worth at which my revered grandfather 
‘‘and my father gave the first hammer-strokes towards the 
‘* formation of the new German Empire. Now twenty years have 
** passed by and I, William II., German Emperor, King of Prussia, 
‘* re-incorporate this island with the German Fatherland without 
‘* war and without bloodshed, as the last piece of German earth. 
‘* The land is chosen as a bulwark in the sea, a protection to German 
‘* fisheries, a central point for our ships of war, a place and a 
‘harbour of safety in the German Ocean against all enemies who 
‘* may dare to show themselves upon it.”’ 

The German Emperor’s words bore the characteristic Hohen- 
zollern impress—‘‘a central point for our ships of war.’ The 
Emperor had not been long in revealing the real message of 
Heligoland. 

Evans LEwIn. 


GALLIENI: THE MAN AND HIS CAREER. 


O the superstitious there is doubtless something more than mere 
coincidence in the Fate that removed within a few days of each 
other two such superlatively great organisers as Lord Kitchener 
and General Joséph Simon Gallieni, the French War Minister. 
Both to a large extent had done their work, and both might have 
expected to see its fulfilment. If there was diversity in their 
ends—the one dying in his bed after an operation and the other 
perishing in the icy waters of the Orkneys—they were linked in 
their lives by the nature of their tasks and the attainments they 
brought to bear upon them. This similarity underlay even strong 
racial characteristics. The one was typically English, just as the 
other was predominatingly Latin. Fundamentally alike, they 
showed temperamental and largely superficial differences, due to 
their origin and environment. The faults of each were the logical 
consequence of their qualities. In the one case it led to slight 
exaggeration, and irascibility and impatience for results; in the 
other, firmness and the implacable temper sometimes revealed them- 
selves in brusquerie of language disconcerting to the stranger. But 
these were surface defects, which did not in the least diminish the 
affectionate regard with which each was held by his intimates or 
the admiration they excited in the world at large. 

Gallieni’s eyes behind the glasses had a keenness rarely 
encountered in the human look. The brightness of his regard was 
the most assertive thing about him. He looked through the 
speaker as he looked through his subject, with one comprehensive 
flash. His gaze seemed to include everything, for his eyes shone 
with the light of the mind. They saw through pretence, and before 
their gaze the ‘‘ might-have-beens”’ and the a pew prés of mediocrity 
dwindled into nothing. His thinness gave his figure the look of 
perennial youth—as much to be remarked as the piercing eyes. 
Indeed, his appearance was singular. A large bony head upon a 
slender neck and shoulders made him look like a bird; he might 
be compared with an Ibis which had wandered from the Nile to 
the Seine. 

If he had burned up his youth in the desert, he had kept his 
enthusiasm fresh and for ever at the service of his country. His 
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love for France knew no bounds; he served her with the passionate 
devotion of a lover to his mistress. Scholar as well as soldier, 
linguist as well as writer of picturesque and forceful prose, he was a 
philosopher and a sceptic who yet kept bright and undiminished his 
faith in humanity. Democratic, he was none the less Imperialist. If 
tolerant of all beliefs, he was fierce for efficiency. Timid and retiring 
in Society, accused by hostesses of sauvagerie, he was fearless 
and implacable where the safety of the country was concerned. 
Understanding everything, he did not necessarily condone every- 
thing, for to him indifference to duty was the unpardonable sin. 
His wide comprehension of men and things, based on study, travel, 
and reflection, led him to understand human nature and to 
recognise its universal laws. 

It is not easy to conduct a great Department of State in a 
Republic; jealous hands will pull you down if you should achieve 
greatness or have greatness thrust upon you. If Gallieni was 
spared that fate, he knew what the nether side of power meant. 
Party politics remained ever a mystery to him, and he was not 
sufficiently versed in Parliamentary lore to counter the attacks upon 
him. To his soldierly understanding labels were alike, provided 
they covered a patriot heart ; but he was made aware unpleasantly of 
the fact that they did not always do so. His onslaught on 
favouritism, his insistence that the son of a politician was on the 
same footing as the peasant on the day of battle was ungrateful to 
certain ears, which should have burned at the irony of a protest in 
contradiction to their professions. But such considerations did not 
prevent these ‘‘ stalwarts ’’ from crying that Gallieni was “‘ setting 
““ class against class ’’! It was true; he was setting “‘ the protected ”’ 
and shirker class against the other. 

Gallieni, none the less, had a surer political sense than those who 
opposed him. He knew that the common people were prepared to 
do their duty if only they could be assured that others were doing 
theirs. The one thing intolerable was that a privileged class 
should arise in a community where the existence of all was 
threatened. In withdrawing the embusqué from the chimney- 
corner he was really establishing the principle of equality—so 
inconvenient to those who profited by inequality. Nor had he 
difficulty in showing that it was undemocratic to impose upon others 
a duty that one would not perform oneself. Otherwise it was clear 
that conscription could become a terrible instrument of oppression. 
It was the knowledge that each was liable: that poet, philosopher, 
and professional man stood beside mechanic and unlettered peasant 
in the trenches that riveted together allclasses in France. His policy 
was to let all men know his mission that no cabal could hinder its 
accomplishment. Like Kitchener, he had a great moral, as well 
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as material, victory to win. If he had not to create a vast military 
machine, he had to ensure its proper working. 

A bundle of seeming contradictions, Gallieni’s nature was unified 
and harmonised by his ardent patriotism. Every other considera- 
tion was secondary to his great purpose. His passion carried him 
unscathed through the tropics, protected him from the discourage- 
ment of captivity, and placed him high above the intrigues of party. 
It caused him to abandon his retirement amongst his pleasant vines 
by the Mediterranean and to offer his sword to France when the 
tocsin of war sounded from the steeples. He wore himself out in 


the service of ‘‘ la Patrie.’’ Nothing is more pathetically true than 
the letter he wrote to the Parisian authorities announcing his retire- 
ment by reason of illness. ‘‘ I have given my health and strength 


‘to the Republic,’ he said. It is his just epitaph. 

He resembled Kitchener in his laboriousness as in his achieve- 
ment, in his whole-hearted devotion to duty as in a certain quality of 
loneliness. The late Marshal impressed his visitors with his 
keenness and decision. Gallieni conveyed a similar impression 
with a shade more “‘ finesse ’’ perhaps, for his culture was Latin, 
like his origin. Face to face with him, one saw his eagerness to 
get at facts and give them their just interpretation. He was not 
afraid of the Press, but rather welcomed it as an agent of dissemina- 
tion. In conversation he was delightful. I had a talk with him 
just after Lord Kitchener had visited Paris and had lunched with 
him at the Ministry of War. Naturally there was no allusion to 
the topics discussed, and Gallieni was not the man, Southerner 
though he was, whom one could tempt into indiscretion, but he 
expressed the opinion that England should stimulate the production 
of munitions. ‘“‘It is amazing,’ he said, ‘‘that you, with your 
‘“magnificent engineering plant, should produce only half the 
““ shells that we do.’’ He had under-estimated our efforts, even at 
that period, but the hint was useful nevertheless. ‘‘ There must 
‘““be oneness of command,”’ he said, branching to another subject 
with a typical economy of time. ‘‘ Why are the Germans so 
‘strong? Because they obey a single chief. In our case it is 
“different. Look at So-and-So,’’ and he instanced two generals 
in the field whose disagreement was notorious in military circles. 
Happily the evil of which he complained has long since dis- 
appeared. ‘‘ What we want is unity and co-ordination,’’ he 
insisted with a logic that was irrefutable. He was, however, 
gratified at the beginnings that had been made in this direction, 
for Lord Kitchener had taken away one of his chosen officers to 
be his Chief of Staff. That was quite in the right spirit. 

“IT have been much struck,” he said, “‘in reading books by 
“English explorers, at the organising powers of the nation in 
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““equipping expeditions in circumstances of difficulty. Why, 
“then, in Heaven’s name, has England shown such dilatoriness 
‘““in sending an expedition to X? Is she waiting for the fait 
‘‘ accompli before moving—for the absolute certainty that Germany 
“‘is in possession of everything? It was Seeley who said, I think, 
“that your countrymen wanted facts, and only understood them. 
“That is all very well, but must they materialise before you take 
reaction ? 2? 

He seemed to feel that there was a lack of large views in England 
on international questions, hinging in some measure on our 
imperfect military education. In this connection, he spoke of the 
Boer War, which he had watched from Madagascar, where he was 
Governor. It was evident that he admired Lord Roberts and his 
strategy, as well as his campaign for national service, ‘‘ whereby a 
‘“man is employed according to his capacity,’? commented the 
General. But he thought the English literature of the war very 
inferior, from a technical point of view, to the German. The one 
looked as if it had been written for schoolboys, the other was 
documented with maps and learned data. 

Gallieni’s was an autocratic and decisive spirit in a democracy, 
but I think he realised more surely than anyone the right of 
democracy to the best—to a real sort of aristocracy, the aristocracy 
of character and intellect. Such an aristocracy excited not the envy 
of the people, but their confidence and esteem. Though he was a 
man of iron and could hold his peace, he was not temperamentally 
silent. If politics annoyed him, and he suffered much from the 
unworthy intrigues of Parliamentary corridors, he kept himself 
well in hand. Whatever their qualities in war-time, the Socialists 
are uneasy bed-fellows for authority, and troubled him a great deal. 
They professed to find the dictator behind the stern brow and com- 
pelling eyes of Joséph Simon Gallieni. His unceasing energy in 
tuning up the military machine could only mean one thing, they 
said: an Imperial temper. And when Gallieni became increasingly 
popular and his good deeds were trumpeted by every newspaper 
and his portrait shone from countless shop windows, they pretended 
to see in it further evidence of the Boulanger spirit. Yet nothing 
really was further from this man of steel, utterly simple and 
domesticated in his private life, than the pose of Czesar on a black 
horse. 

If Gallieni seemed, sometimes, to strike the theatrical note, it 
was because he knew his countrymen. He knew that drastic 
measures were needed to arouse torpor and revitalise administrative 
departments sunk deep in routine. And often he opened windows 
with a crash—a characteristically French gesture—that people 
might know that someone was letting in fresh air. His strenuous 
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temper was vexed by dilatory and circumlocutory methods. The 
ridiculous waste of time entailed by signatures to every trumpery 
document, the interminable procedure when any reform was mooted 
proved a source of constant annoyance. ‘‘I want results,’’ he 
would say, disillusioned a little no doubt by the intricacies of French 
red tape, the incredible difficulties of simplification in an over- 
centralised machine. 

The War Minister began by reforming his own household. His 
military clerks and attachés in the Rue St. Dominique were 
replaced, where possible, by the wives and daughters of officers who 
had fallen in the field, and 450 of his staff rejoined their regiments. 
Gallieni, indeed, was quick to realise the possibility of employing 
women in the Ministries, and had a high opinion of their capacity. 
In his reforming zeal he unearthed 160,000 slackers from the depdts 
and offices and all sorts of snug positions, and sent them “‘ to duty ” 
in the trenches. 

His desire to instil courage into the heart of the public actuated 
his policy in the defence of Paris. I think he must have been more 
impressed by the moral effect of defences than by any positive effect 
that could have resulted from the felled trees and stone barricades 
that he placed at the entrances to the city. Such barriers could not 
have held the enemy for a moment, but their moral value was not 
inconsiderable. The Parisians realised that someone was thinking 
of them and was taking precautions for them. Something of the 
General’s fighting spirit permeated the mass of citizens. Even 
when the Government hastily departed in the first dangerous days © 
of September, two-thirds of the population remained to keep the 
gallant Governor in countenance, and his proclamation that he 
intended to defend Paris to the end flamed from every wall as might 
a beacon from a mountain-top. Every pulse was quickened; the old 
spirit was revived, the spirit that made France unconquerable, that 
indomitable spirit of the Marseillaise. Gallieni knew how to evoke 
it. He seemed to regard himself as the custodian of the 
revolutionary legend. 

The chief part of Gallieni’s life was passed out of France. Like 
Kitchener, he won an Empire in the Sudan. He carried on the 
work of Faidherbe in building and consolidating the West African 
domain. In the early days he was captured by Ahmadou, a 
powerful African Chief, and kept a prisoner for several months. 
The young officer turned the tables by establishing a protectorate 
over his captor’s country. In 1886, the French Sudan was in 
danger of being lost. Mahmadou, Samory, and Ahmadou were 
leagued to destroy it; Gallieni broke the coalition and assured the 
future of the Colony. In 1896 came Tonking. The country looked 
as if it would escape from French domination. The line from the 
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frontier to Hanoi to link up with the Chinese railway system was 
stopped. Gallieni having received the superior command, pacified 
the country and completed the railway in a year. 

It was in Tonking that his quality as administrator was first 
revealed. At the commencement of his period in the Colony, piracy 
was rife. In China, at a few miles from the frontier, whole villages 
lived by brigandage. Naturally the Mandarins were hand in glove 
with the freebooters, and facilitated their operations. When the 
French officers claimed the right of pursuit and demanded the 
deliverance of the culprits to justice, the Mandarins laughed and 
replied: ‘‘ Alas! in China we have bandits just as you have in 
“Tonking. We can do nothing against them; we are powerless. 
““ How do you expect us to prevent them from doing harm to you.” 
This was in the real Chinese manner. One day the inhabitants of 
the devastated villages turned upon their aggressors with fire and 
sword. Then the Mandarins departed from their Oriental calm and 
invoked the assistance of Gallieni. Whereupon Gallieni replied 
with perfect logic: ‘‘ Like you, we have our pirates in Tonking who 
““have escaped from our authority. If we cannot suppress them 
““in our own territory, how do you suppose we can prevent them 
“from visiting you?’’ The Chinese magistrates saw the point, 
and marauding went out of fashion in that part of Tonking. Thus 
Gallieni showed that he was as subtle as he was strong. 

Previous to his coming, even the most settled districts of the 
Colony had been subjected to the depredations of the outlaws, and 
Gallieni, to whom the authorities turned as to a man who could do 
things, applied to the task his accustomed method and precision. 
To this day the triple line of blockhouses which he established to 
break the bands is still effective for the purpose. 

But Gallieni’s chief sphere was Madagascar. His policy there 
was a mixture of firmness and conciliation. He preferred to discuss 
rather than to fight, but when action was necessary he struck 
sharply and with startling effect. Two Ministers who plottedagainst 
the Republic were summarily executed, and the Queen was sent 
into exile. He would stand no nonsense. He had natural as well 
as temperamental obstacles to overcome in a country where the 
rivers were filled with crocodiles and the climate offered constant 
variety in the shape of torrential rains, dry winds, and electrical 
disturbances. 

It was amongst the black, the yellow, and brown men that he 
tealised the resources of France. He foresaw that she could draw 
from this immense reservoir in Africa to help her in the inevitable 
struggle against the hereditary enemy. 

As I have shown, his military career, lasting more than two- 
score years, was passed out of France in conquering and solidifying 
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conquests for the Mother Country. The Wild called him irresistibly. 
He was undaunted by the stony desert, by swamps and jungles 
with their fever belts. Always something of a healer, he dosed his 
white followers with quinine when they fell ill; he himself seemed 
immune from common maladies, though his health was some- 
what shattered by the eight months’ captivity that he suffered at the 
hands of Ahmadou, to whom he had gone to negotiate a treaty. 
When six years later he returned to the country with plenary 
powers and broke the triple alliance to which I have 
referred, his two campaigns gave him a rare insight into the 
character of the people, as well as excellent material for a book in 
which he described his fighting and colonising in the most 
charming language. His funeral was the synthesis of his life. 
The whole of Paris was there. Some had camped in the streets all 
night that they might be well placed to see the passage of the 
cortege in the morning. And what a procession! There were the 
Moroccans and there were the Senegalians; there was the Colonial 
Infantry recruited for the most part from European elements 
reputed to be the hot bloods of Paris. But Paris reserved its 
greatest welcome for the black men who danced along the broad 
highway with the swinging, slithering step of men_ still 
unaccustomed to boots. And rumour said they had behaved with 
exceptional gallantry at Verdun. Upon their heads they wore the 
low steel helmet, with an effect that was sometimes a little comical. 
The service in the chapel of the Invalides, where is hung an 
English flag, was unforgettable. 

Parisians remembered that, being Governor of their city in the 
perilous days of the German advance, the dead soldier had 
galvanised everyone by his energy. Whatever the feeling of those 
who feared the consequences of bombardment, he was prepared to 
defend Paris inch by inch. His quick eye was the first to observe 
the Germans swinging off to the South-East of the city instead of 
heading straight for the gates, and he telephoned his discovery to 
the Generalissimo. Again, we have his brilliant stroke, not 
unworthy of Napoleon, of marshalling an Army from everywhere 
and transporting it in taxi-cabs to the menaced French wing. It 
has made his name immortal. Thin as a rake, sleepless in his 
vigilance, he was the living expression of Gallic fire and feeling. 
His life was an epic of energy: splendid, simple, heroic. 


CHARLES DAWBARN. 


ARGENEINES TRADE: PROSPECTS: 


O British capitalists is due the credit of having been the first to 
foresee the vast possibilities of railway enterprise in the 
Argentine plains, by nature deficient in facilities for transit, but by 
railway easily redeemable from waste and desolation. Happily, 
too, the Argentines are uncommonly practical, quite broad-minded 
- as to foreign enterprise in their land. Wherever traversed by 
railways, the desolate plains are soon transformed into picturesque 
landscapes of peace and plenty, bright with happy faces from 
Southern Europe, brighter with the golden and silvery touches of 
ripening cereals, the sky-blue blossoms of the flax, and the verdant 
alfalfa, or lucern, smiling fields stretching far and wide, amidst 
prairies with millions of sheep and cattle, mostly of British stock, 
and some of pedigree origin. It is only the British farmers who are 
conspicuous by their scarcity in such prosperous scenes. Here and 
there homesteads, orchards, and gardens nestle among stately rows 
of trees, notably the eucalyptus, the elm, and willow, not always 
intended for ornamental purposes, as in some regions they serve 
as a Shelter from the blasts and sandstorms of the arid pampas 
wilderness, at their worst during the drought, under a sky often 
pitiless. 

But even out of Nature’s inclemencies the rise of a new and 
friendly nation has been splendidly initiated, thanks to the 
enterprising British spirit, the toil of Italian and Spanish 
immigrants, and no less the generous, hearty welcome extended 
to all by the Argentine Government and people. While trans- 
forming many a wilderness of Argentina into a smiling oasis, 
British capitalists have so thoroughly identified themselves 
with the country’s interests that, from more than one financial 
crisis, the young republic owed its rescue to British pluck 
and resources. Very naturally, in return, the capitalists have been 
vested with prerogatives well calculated to forestall any undue 
interference or rivalry in railway concerns—the pledge of greater 
achievements. 

In sixty years Argentina has had 22,500 miles of railway built, 
with a capital of £270,000,000, the net profit whereof now exceeds 
ten millions a year. Yet, since the advent of railways up to the 
beginning of 1914, British immigrants have been abnormally few 
in Argentina, no more than 54,000 altogether, notwithstanding 
momentous interests created there; while the total number of 
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immigrants has attained but four and a-half millions, consisting 
mainly of Italians, very many of whom are usually away for part 
of every year to gather the crops in Italy. Actually the population 
of Argentina is only eight millions, whereof the congested 
metropolis absorbs fully a fifth, thus leaving less than seven 
millions for developing the country, or an average of less than 
seven inhabitants per square mile. It may well be imagined, then, 
how little the railway development has been availed of hitherto. 
Possibly ‘‘ The Camp,” as the country is colloquially styled by the 
British, after the old Spanish designation of campo, or field, may 
eventually welcome many a European hero of the present war, what 
with the spirit of enterprise and hardihood bred in the trenches, 
and the consequent longing for a new life full of adventures and 
promise abroad. Still is there in ‘“‘ The Camp’ much of the 
glamour, the sweet and wholesome breath of life which greeted the 
pioneers in that land of magnificent opportunities. 

As the outcome of a marvellous development as well as of intense 
centralisation, the Argentine metropolis ranks among the foremost 
ports of the world, and, so far as America is concerned, is second 
only to New York. The Rio de la Plata has justified its affluent name 
as the highway of Buenos Aires, whose foreign trade shortly before 
the European War attained £115,000,000 a year, nearly a third of 
that of London. Most of the Argentine trade—then £ 179,000,000 
—passes through Buenos Aires; and in ten years that trade has 
risen 160 per cent., topping the aggregate values for the previous 
forty years—quite a world record; and the shipping has recently 
registered 56 million tonsa year. Up to the beginning of 1914 the 
balance of trade has sufficed for a gold reserve fund of 58} millions 
sterling; and the returns then registered 118 Argentine and 25 
foreign banks, the capital aggregating 68 million sterling, the 
deposits 160 millions; loans, current account, and discounted bills, 
288 millions; while in Buenos Aires the capital of 40,000 com- 
mercial and industrial establishments aggregated 110 millions. 

Next to Buenos Aires, the port of Rosario owes its rise to the 
northern trade along the river Parana, accessible to 13,000 ton 
liners. The trade of Rosario is worth about 26,000,000 a year. 
The harbour-works date only from 1902, when the shipping attained 
a million tons. Though then expected to double in thirty years, it 
took but three to realise this; and lately the tonnage has been 
verging on four millions a year. 

Northward, high hopes are entertained as to the fallow regions 
extending from Santiago del Estero and Gran Chaco up to Formosa 
on the Paraguayan frontier, what with a rich resource in timber, 
anda perfect adaptability for sub-tropical cultivation. The cotton 
grown in Gran Chaco, known as superior to the popular American 
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middling, has had a good demand in European markets; and lately 
some British capitalists have been interested in the matter. Cotton- 
growing is also projected in Corrientes, Formosa, and Santa Fé, as 
well as in Salta, Tucuman, Catamarca, and Rioja. At all events, 
the development of sugar-cane plantations in. Tucuman should serve 
as an incentive to utilise the sub-tropical region, the cultivation of 
which generally remains in an incipient stage for lack of enterprise 
and capital, even in the midst of railway development. And there 
are drawbacks yet to be overcome, such as the deficient water-supply 
and the awful locust swarms from the marshes. 

Westward, nestled in the slopes of the Andes, Mendoza may well 
be considered the fairest Argentine province. From an arid waste 
Mendoza has been evolved into an Eden, thanks to Governor 
Civit’s felicitous idea of utilising the mountain streams for 
irrigation as well as to fertilise the soil with their rich detritus. 
According to American experts the soil is now richer than that of 
California, being mostly used for vineyards and _ horticulture. 
Of French and Italian origin, the grapes, pears, figs, and olives of 
Mendoza are by no means unworthy of their parent stock. In 
twenty years the vineyards have made the fortune of Mendoza; 
and, as remarked by a keen-eyed French writer, Monsieur Huret, 
horticulture is in less time expected to increase the prosperity ten- 
fold. The fruit season, unlike that of Europe, begins in December. 
The nearest port is Bahia Blanca. Fruits sent thither by rail, and 
shipped in cold-storage liners, may in three weeks’ time reach 
London at a season when fruits are rare in Europe. Hence a 
splendid project to develop cultivation so as to flood European 
markets with cheap and delicious fruits at no distant date. 
Moreover, fruit canning has already been started at Mendoza ona 
large scale. Strange as it may seem, Mendoza has been, toa large 
extent, supplying France with wine during the war. There 
is a striking resemblance between Mendoza and California in many 
respects, though Mendoza is still evolving her prosperity while 
California has crowned hers as a land of wine and fruits. But very 
likely Mendoza is to crown her evolution eventually with the untold 
mineral wealth of the Andes. 

Southward, Bahia Blanca, some twenty years ago, was such an 
outlandish place that, on the occasion of a presidential tour, a 
‘* banquet ”’ offered to. the head of the republic at the ‘‘ Hotel de 
‘* Londres ”’ consisted of nothing better than such rustic, awkward 
fare as tripe and pig’s head. To-day, Bahia Blanca is the third 
Argentine port, with a trade worth £ 14,000,000 a year, the railways 
and harbour-works having rendered the place a good outlet for 
cereals, wool, and hides coming from regions as far and wide as 
Patagonia and the Andes slopes. 
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The railway from Bahia Blanca to Neuquen has tended to reveal 
great possibilities at the Rio Colorado and Rio Negro regions, 
where the periodical overflow of the rivers has fertilised the virgin 
soil to an extraordinary degree. Not long ago a far-sighted 
land speculator became known as “‘ the madman of Rio Negro,” 
when, for a trifle, he secured extensive hinterlands there, 
irrigating the soil and creating model farms. These estates 
soon changed hands at undreamt of prices in view of the 
wondrous results. The valleys of Rio Negro and Rio Colorado 
now vie with Mendoza in horticulture. As many as 5,500 
plums are gathered from a single tree at a time. There is 
a profusion of grapes, apricots, peaches, and pears; almond and 
olive, apples, cherries, and melons are also grown there. As to 
wheat, one hectare yields 3,800 kilos, the specific weight being 
82 kilos per hectolitre. The outlook is no less satisfactory for 
stock-breeding and alfalfa. In every respect great days are in store 
for these regions, thanks to General Roca, who, thirty years ago, 
wrested altogether thirty-seven million hectares of land from wild 
tribes, now almost extinct. The Rio Negro floods are being 
used for the Cuenca Vidal waterworks, whose maximum capacity 
is for 5,000 million cubic metres of water, to irrigate 300,000 
hectares of waste land, destined to prove the grandest oasis ever 
created by man. 

There is no gainsaying that British trade in Argentina might 
have been better developed but for slackness, official and 
commercial. The non-adoption of the metric system is a most 
serious drawback, and no less so the absence of banking facilities 
for industrial enterprise, and Spanish-speaking commercial 
travellers for propaganda work. One need not wonder, then, if 
Uncle Sam smiles at the idea of being left behind in the race after 
the German export trade, which has all the while been expanding 
to fourteen millions sterling in Argentina, mainly by supplanting 
British exports. How solicitous the Americans have been to 
develop their exports may be gauged from the fact that in a recent 
commercial mission to South America the chief delegate himself 
visited the Customs for a comparative study even as to the best 
packing system in vogue. 

French interests, too, are neglected, and the considerable hide 
trade of Argentina, once centred at Havre, was shifted to Hamburg, 
with the result that the Germans have since taken the lead in such 
Argentine exports, step by step getting far ahead of the French in 
commercial importance, in spite of French prestige and a com- 
paratively greater number of Frenchmen established in Argentina. 
But years ago the Germans already exceeded the number of 
Britishers there by ten thousand. When the British Chamber of 
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Commerce was lately organised at Buenos Aires, the Germans had 
thirty trade associations all over the country, with special home 
facilities even as to the postal transmission of printed matters for 
their commercial propaganda. 

The last to arrive in Argentina, the Germans have proved them- 
selves the first both as to organised methods and as to emulating 
the British, even in such matters as their residential quarters at 
Belgrano, the West-end of Buenos Aires. Apart from the social 
standpoint, it is an Argentine trait that certain old, influential 
families, in close touch with one another, constitute a clique whose 
influence is by no means a negligible quantity in commercial affairs 
of great moment. The British capitalists of old knew this well 
enough, and acted accordingly. But the Germans have quite 
excelled them on this point. The game was started by an influential 
capitalist, formerly the German minister for Argentina. Then his 
diplomatic successor related himself by marriage to one of the 
leading families of Buenos Aires. Even the Kaiser took such an 
interest in Argentine affairs that he was present at the wedding of 
an officer with the daughter of an Argentine merchant; to the 
bride’s family was offered a fine imperial bust; and one of her 
relatives, decorated with the Black Eagle, returned home entrusted 
with a secret mission, and the Kaiser’s autographed photos for 
the Argentine ministers. 

How far-reaching German influence has been hitherto, one may 
well glean from the fact that the Argentine Army is Germanised, 
even as to rifles and artillery. Notwithstanding the Argentine 
predilection for French culture, German professors are the only 
foreign scientists at the University of Cordoba, Buenos Aires, and 
La Plata; and the German language being a stumbling-block, they 
lecture in Spanish fluently. All over the land even German school- 
girls learn Spanish, and they sing the Argentine anthem evidently 
to gratify the intense patriotism as well as the law whereby every 
child born in the republic is considered an Argentine. 

The German trade, fostered in every conceivable way by 
chambers of commerce, trade unions, and commercial travellers, 
has moreover had the advantage of a keen, active co-operation of 
diplomatists, bankers, and scientists, who technically envisage 
business with an interest and practical sense quite uncommon 
among other people. Thus, within a few years the trade has stood 
second in rank only to the British, and in absolute control of several 
industries, notably of the electric works at Buenos Aires, the centre 
at Avellanada constituting one of the most powerful installations 
in the world. 

Though not owning any railway in Argentina, the Germans 
figured conspicuously with superb railway exhibits at the Buenos 
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Aires Exposition a few years ago. Then they secured a large 
contract for supplying State railways with locomotives, whereupon 
British railway companies, stung to the quick, fought with might 
and main for part of the contract, even in face of a loss entailed 
by the low contract price. Ubiquitous -and pushing, German 
propagandism extends even to the wilderness of the Andes, where 
German traders are to be found bartering for gold nuggets, skins, 
wool, cattle, and what not, in exchange for German goods, which, 
being the cheapest, are well known even there. Far and wide, 
obsequious commercial travellers distribute samples and catalogues 
periodically, business being done on credit, ranging from three 
months to a year or more, subject to rates fixed at Hamburg 
quarterly. These insinuating travellers are ever ready to produce 
imitations of goods at cheaper rates. Whether due to this or other 
sources, spurious goods are often to be met with. In some instances 
the imitation is outwardly so perfect as to baffle the owner of the 
legitimate brand. In other instances the registration of imitated 
trade marks has cost the unregistered but lawful owner heavy 
expenses in litigation to stop abuse and loss. 

The Argentine trade returns for 1913, compared with those of the 
previous year, show a sensible falling off in the percentage of 
British steel rails, locomotives, waggons, and other items under 
the general heading of railway materials. There was also a 
notable decrease in British tramway materials, in machinery, 
lubricators, wheels and axles, as well as in galvanised pipes, 
copper ware, sheet glass, cotton and woollen goods, and 
other lines representing less important values. For most of these 
losses there was a corresponding increase in the German trade, 
whose falling off lay mainly in dynamos, electric motors, and 
glassware. At the same time British trade improved considerably 
in dynamos and electric motors, galvanised and wrought-iron, 
hardware, tinplates, tiles, cement, threshing machines, linen, 
jute bags, and lesser items. This rise amply counterbalanced a 
decrease in Argentine exports to Great Britain, while the German 
advance was both in export and import values. 

On the whole, the British Argentine trade in 1912-13 rose from 
240 to 251 million gold dollars, the German from 117 to 129 millions, 
showing respectively an increase of eleven and twelve millions. 
Next in value to the British and German, the American trade in 
1913 came to 85 millions, averaging less than Io per cent. of the 
Argentine trade with Europe. American exports consisted mainly 
of petroleum, timber, iron and steel manufactures and agricultural 
implements. The balance of trade in favour of American exports 
came to 40 millions. 
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The main Argentine exports, ranged according to their relative 
values, are maize, wheat, linseed, wool, frozen meat, hides, oats, 
tallow, and quebracho logs and extracts used for tanning purposes. 
The British trade in 1913 had the lead in cereals, frozen meat, and 
tallow ; the German in linseed, wool, and hides; and the American, 
in quebracho. Other lesser values included, the Argentine exports 
to Great Britain aggregated 120 million gold dollars, and to 
Germany 58 millions. The Argentine imports from Great Britain 
amounted to 130 millions, and from Germany 71 millions. Thus, 
though German values represented but 54 per cent. of the British, 
the balance of trade was 13 millions in Germany’s favour, and only 
10 millions in favour of Great Britain. From a fiscal standpoint, 
the exemption of duty on British products, home and colonial, 
amounted to 78 millions—that is to say, more than the full value of 
German products, whose exemption came to only 9$ millions. 
Whilst implying an abnormal advantage for British trade, this 
difference also tends to show the German hold on the general 
market, irrespective of supplies for privileged consumption, such 
as railway materials, and notably coal, which is by far the leading 
staple in Argentine imports, and exclusively a British trade, worth 
nearly £6,000,000 a year in normal times. 

Before the war, Argentina’s agricultural exports exceeded sixty 
millions sterling a year; and pastoral products were valued at about 
half as much. In recent years Argentina has been foremost in the 
exportation of frozen and chilled meat, shipping as much as 366,000 
tons a year. From the economic standpoint Argentina may prove 
a greater blessing to Europe by increasing the supply of cereals and 
meat, as thereby the cost of foodstuffs in Europe may be reduced 
to a minimum—an inestimable godsend in these days of stress. 

Ever since the Balkan War and the consequent stringency in the 
money market, there has been a great financial depression in 
Argentina; and the unrest at Buenos Aires led to a critical 
situation when, as a safeguard against unsound speculations 
and rife abuse of credit, the banks restricted their transactions 
as far as they safely could. Though precipitating many cases 
of insolvency, this drastic measure had a salutary effect in 
weeding out a reckless element which jeopardised the situation. 
The European conflagration then created the greatest panic known 
in Argentina. To stem the tide of disasters the Argentine 
Government decreed various emergency measures, a moratorium, 
the suspension of gold shipments and of coal. To relieve local 
needs, too, there was a stoppage in wheat export pending the 
harvest. New agricultural credits and guarantees likewise tended 
to restore public confidence. In Europe, the Argentine legations 
were authorised to meet national obligations in gold currency. 
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Thus, abroad and at home these measures upheld the national credit 
and stability under a most trying ordeal—statesmanlike measures 
which, when contrasted with the shortcomings in past crises, serve 
to show that Argentina now has sufficient stamina to withstand 
alone the rudest shock ever felt morally and economically, with 
nearly all supplies cut short. The shortage in tonnage since 1914, 
close upon 12 million tons, has been keenly felt in Argentina, 
particularly by exporters. 

The import trade in 1914-15 decreased by 150 and 45 million gold 
dollars respectively ; the export trade also fell off to the extent of 134 
millions in 1914, but in 1915 rose to 558 millions—the highest on 
record. 

The Anglo-Argentine trade returns for 1914 show a total of 220 
million gold dollars: 179 millions in Argentine exports and 41 in 
imports from Great Britain. In 1915, the difference was much 
less: imports 67 millions, exports 165, totalling 232 millions. The 
balance of trade thus aggregates 236 million gold dollars, say 
447 000,000. 

Altogether the Argentine foreign trade in 1915, valued at 
4155,788,368, shows a balance of trade amounting to £65,751,570 
in Argentina’s favour, that is to say, more than the gold reserve 
fund accumulated prior to the war. The trade with the United 
States rose in 1915 to 146 million gold dollars—56 millions in 
American exports and go millions in Argentine imports, the balance 
of trade, 34 millions, being thus in Argentina’s favour now. The 
rise in the American trade is remarkable, particularly in the coal 
and metal trade, and the total increase comes to nearly the full 
value of German exports to Argentina before the war. 

As the eventual outcome of the European War, Argentina is 
bound to undergo a great economic change. It is well, therefore, 
to envisage the situation now, considering the momentous 
European interests in Argentina, vested and prospective. Hitherto 
Europe has been almost exclusively relied upon, and mainly Great 
Britain, to meet Argentine requirements—financial, commercial, 
and industrial. Approximately, British investments come to 
400,000,000, constituting more than half of all foreign capital 
invested in Argentina, and about 4o per cent. of British capital in 
South America. It may well be gauged, then, how vital is the 
economic link between European, particularly British, and 
Argentine interests. 

As the result of the present war, however, it is a rather significant 
feature that Argentina has contracted her first loan in the United 
States; and this has been followed by American purchase of 
Argentine railway securities, as well as by strenuous efforts in every 
direction to foster American trade. Of late, moreover, Uncle Sam 
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has been assuming quite an important air as to his prospective 
heritage, with his Monroism and Pan-Americanism developing 
even into economic doctrines. On the other hand, a falling off in 
European supplies necessarily entails a corresponding decline of 
European influence. It is of the utmost consequence, therefore, to 
safeguard such vital influence, and to develop the supplies, which 
in normal times exceed 80 millions sterling in Argentina alone. 
Otherwise, there, as well as all over South America, new elements 
are sure to crop up, involving economic changes well calculated to 
ensure less dependence on European resources than hitherto, not 
temporarily only, but by the evolution of circumstances per- 
manently as well as progressively. 

Such considerations assume a deeper significance in view of the 
strain and disorganisation entailed by this war upon European 
resources in general ; and after the war a short-sighted policy cannot 
but aggravate the situation, and particularly in connection with 
enhanced prices due to heavier taxation. Even before this war the 
cost of living in South American countries generally has been so 
excessive as to constitute one of the most serious economic 
problems, involving great commercial and industrial drawbacks, 
all of which will sooner or later have to be solved by radical changes 
dictated by the very law of self-preservation. 

Moreover, it cannot be expected that a progressive country like 
Argentina will for ever remain content with exporting raw materials 
without striving at the same time to manufacture goods as well, if 
only to supply local demands. Such is but the natural consequence 
of commercial evolution; and the present outlook gives rise to 
greater impetus in this economic movement, especially in South 
American countries. 

Now, if as a result of heavier taxation Europe cannot supply 
goods as cheaply as the United States or South America itself, 
obviously the alternatives are to lose the market or adopt measures in 
keeping with the new economic requirements. As the saying goes, 
if the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to 
the mountain. On this point it is well to bear in mind that when 
the Mackinley tariff drew away many industrial establishments 
from Europe to the United States, those industries consulted their 
own interests more than American exigencies; and eventually this 
did not affect European interests at all. On the contrary a brisker 
trade with Europe has been the result, so that both the United 
States and Europe have greatly benefited themselves from that 
daring master-stroke. 

On the other hand, asa result of this war German industries may 
be transplanted to South America; and there the German elements 
are quite capable of taking the initiative themselves. Apart from 
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this contingency, once the military struggle is over, the commercial 
fanaticism will spread its tentacles more eagerly than ever. Even 
now signs are not wanting of a fierce after-war trade competition 
by Pan-German elements. Thus, if British manufacturers will not 
duly follow British railway enterprise in Argentina, they cannot 
but suffer in one way or another. The railways are then more than 
ever to develop rival interests at the expense of British capitalists 
and manufacturers. Already, in many instances of Argentine 
imports, the British percentage is exceptionally low; and at Buenos 
Aires the British Chamber of Commerce has had to contradict 
constant, widespread reports to the effect that British manufacturers 
are always too busy to supply the Argentine market. 

The question now is not only to regain lost ground, particularly 
in iron and steel manufactures, but also to utilise raw materials 
economically in Argentina, by starting branch factories there, say, 
for woollen textiles and leather tanning. To a great extent in 
German hands, the wool and hide exports represent 17 millions 
sterling a year; while the imports in machinery, railway materials, 
and iron and steel manufactures in general aggregate 20 millions. 

Apart from the great outlook of exporting woollen goods and 
tanned leather direct from Argentina, factories established there 
necessarily imply more importation of coal, machinery, iron 
and steel, besides other products. Thus, from the fiscal standpoint, 
the increased British exportation thereof may alone counterbalance 
any loss in export duties on woollen goods for Argentina, the value 
of this trade being only a million and a-half a year at most to Great 
Britain. 

Still, at first sight, there may be other economic considerations to 
discountenance any departure from conventional principles, though 
these must date from earlier days when South Americans were in 
swaddling clothes, and Europe was their only source of nursery 
supplies. But nowadays, in face of commercial reciprocities and 
economic interdependence of friendly nations, there need be no 
apprehension as to breaking new ground safely, as called for by 
economic adjustments of momentous significance. At all events, 
the keen interest now generally taken in British trade development 
is indeed of good augury. Vital questions long in abeyance are 
at last to be fully taken into consideration; and thus, vested 
interests abroad, vast as they are, will henceforth be the pledge of 
vaster prospective interests, in consonance with the traditional 
pride of place. 

At this psychological moment, too, it is certainly no less 
happy an augury to find Science herself coming down from her 
Olympian heights, radiant with new light for anxious vigils, in 
that darkest hour which is heralding the dawn of the most 
glorious of days. 


C. A. MONTALTO DE JESUS. 
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II.—EVOLUTIONAL AND ECONOMICAL. 


EAVING out of count all differences between individual artist 
and individual, how explain the different characteristics by 
which we distinguish the artistic products of one country or period 
from those of another? With this main problem of philosophically 
conducted art history I have already dealt in a previous article. In 
it I placed before the readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
two of the chief hypotheses hitherto proposed by authorities on 
the subject, namely, the often overlapping or exchangeable 
explanations of the artistic styles of past times by the spirit of a 
Race or the characteristics of a Civilisation. Tracing such 
explanations back to Taine’s famous theory of the Milieu or 
Environment, and choosing as instances of their treatment two 
recent books on the subject—Captain March-Phillips’s brilliant and 
fascinating Works of Man, and Dr. Worringer’s learned and 
suggestive Problems of Gothic Form—I have endeavoured to show 
that, whatever amount of truth these views may contain, they, 
nevertheless, fail to account for the chief historical and psycho- 
logical facts, and are even in conflict with them. 

For we found that the alleged racial tendency or will to the 
particular style called Gothic, with which both Captain March- 
Phillips and Dr. Worringer credited the Northern invaders of the 
Greeco-Roman world, must have twice been thwarted by the 
resistance of an already existing style (namely, that derived from 
late Roman art) whose vocabulary of shapes was unsuited to the 
expression of the supposed ‘‘ Gothic’’ spirit, and delayed its 
expression for several centuries. We had thus come to recognise 
another possible factor in the production of historically existing 
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styles of art, namely, the evolutional necessity of one definite kind 
of artistic form following, by tradition and imitation on the one 
side, and by gradual innovation on the other, upon another definite 
kind of form, and itself giving birth toa third. And it is to this 
evolutional explanation of the why and how of successive artistic 
styles that I propose devoting the present paper. 

The evolutional, and as Riegl already complained, the 
‘* Darwinian ’’ conception of the genesis of artistic styles, is traced 
by its opponents(though scarcely sufficiently by its adherents) to the 
Swissarchitect, Gottfried Semper, the first volumes of whose splendid 
work on Style appeared just in the same years (1860-70) which saw 
the elaboration of Taine’s theory of the Miliew. Semper’s equally 
suggestive and entertaining book,* crammed both with ideas and 
with amusing historical and technical information, is unfortunately 
not only very long, but nowadays very rare. But many of its most 
important views are luckily incorporated, and in many respects 
corrected and amplified, in Mr. Haddon’s excellent volume on 
Evolution in Art. A practical artist as well as a critic and a 
historian, Semper had laid a much needed stress upon the influence 
of technical processes upon the origin and evolution of artistic 
forms. But nothing can be more unjust and unintelligent than the 
taunt of ‘‘ art-historical materialism ’’ brought against Semper and 
his school by the champions of Kunstwollen. Indeed, Semper’s 
greatest merit among many (and the merit also of Mr. Haddon and 
his collaborators) is exactly the recognition of certain spiritual facts 
—that is to say, facts concerning man’s inellectual and imaginative 
powers. Chief among these is the fact that the human mind does 
not create in vacuo and out of nothing, but needs to have its 
thinking, and hence its designing, started by its most pressing 
interests. Among these constant factors of mental habit are the 
various kinds of manufacture, such as plaiting, braiding, weaving, 
and wattling, all of which bring into existence very definite 
rudiments of pattern and accustom the mind to their appearance 
and reappearance. Thus, as Mr. Haddon quotes from Dr. Colley 
March :— 


‘“The perpetual concentration of attention, the strain of hand 
and eye and brain upon the forms of wattlework and basketry 
produced an important decorative effect. The mind acquires an 
expectancy of a special mode of curved repetitions.’ 


But it is important to understand that Semper never attributed to 
such habit or expectancy the esthetic agreeableness or disagreeable- 


* Der Stil in den Technischen und Techtonischen Kiinste oder Praktische 
“Esthetik, von Gottfried Semper, Professor der Baukunst in Zurich. (Frankfurt 
a/M, 2 vols., with Plates.) The London Library possesses a copy. 
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ness of these rudiments of pattern; the presence of them was for 
him only the modus operandi by which mankind became aware of 
its innate preference for proportion, symmetry, rhythm, and other 
elements of linear design; indeed, we may add, the chief modus 
operandi by which lines came to be noticed at all and afterwards 
extricated from the coloured and shifting chaos of visible reality. 
Such technically produced shapes, or skeuomorphs, as they are 
called by Dr. Colley March and Mr. Haddon, were probably man’s 
earliest education in drawing and modelling; and they probably 
suggested the rudiments of form, the linear language, as Dr. 
Worringer calls it, into which man could translate whatever 
natural shapes, animal or vegetable, he required to imitate for 
magical ritual or for recording purposes. Such technical origins 
of a vast amount of so-called geometrical pattern have indeed been 
demonstrated by the study of the primitive peoples of our day. And 
this study has been met half-way by the even more recent one of the 
spontaneous drawings of children. The evidence from both has 
been summed up in Dr. Levinstein’s Kinderzeichnungen, where 
a number of parallel examples from the art of children and of 
savages shows quite distinctly how any kind of realistic, in the 
sense of mirror-like, representation of natural shapes has to work 
its way very gradually through a number of more or less 
““ geometric’ (though not geometrically accurate) linear schemes 
which stand for real objects in virtue of one or two characteristics, 
say four spikes radiating from a roundish centre, which recall the 
child’s or the savage’s dominant visual impression of a human 
being. But while recent investigation has amply confirmed 
Semper’s derivation of many ‘‘ geometric’’ and architectural 
shapes (amongst them those ‘‘ withyband’”’ interlacings in which 
Dr. Worringer sees the expression of Teutonic Kunstwollen), it 
has, on the other hand, pointed out the constant interplay 
between the tendency to realistic imitation and the tendency to 
‘* geometrical ’’ stylisation. In a little volume deserving of far 
more attention than it received, Mr. Henry Balfour, keeper of the 
Pitt Rivers Ethnographical Museum at Oxford, has pointed out 
the likelihood of imitative art having originated in the recognition 
of such accidental likeness to other things as may be noticed in the 
natural markings or the irregularities of wood, stones, and so forth; 
a likeness which a few additional strokes or spots could define and 
complete. This interpretation of SHAPES as THINGS, and this 
alteration of the former to represent the latter, would of course also 
take place with the patterns of lines afforded by the technical 
processes of plaiting, wattling, weaving, &c. And all the category 
of pattern thus derived (Mr. Haddon’s Skeuomorphi) would be 
liable to transformation into plants and animals, even as we see 
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tassels and floor patterns turned by children into dolls and picture- 
books. Meanwhile, opposite to this tendency to interpretation of 
non-imitative pattern into some sort of representation, there is also 
the other tendency to the lapse of some of the resemblance and 
often of all recollection thereof, in the process of regularising some 
intended picture of a plant or animal into the “‘ geometric ’’ pattern 
to which it lends itself. And while the addition of an eye, and the 
beak-like curving of an angular end can turn a “‘ withyband”’ 
pattern into a nightmare of griffins and dragons, the symmetrical 
reduction and reduplication of a frigate-bird, an alligator, or even 
a row of human beings, can, as we learn from Mr. Balfour’s and 
Mr. Haddon’s series of specimens, turn what was once the 
representation of a god or totem into the merest abstract ornament.* 

These scanty examples of some of the mental habits presiding 
over what Mr. Haddon legitimately claims as the evolutional 
changes in artistic forms, will suffice to show that such forms have 
a life history and genealogy of their own, quite independent of 
any will to self-expression on the part of an individual, a race, or a 
period. It is indeed in the interplay of such various tendencies 
inherent in artistic form, and in the inevitable relation of the various 
places of such artistic evolution that consists the possibility, or 
rather the necessity, the Kunstkoénnen, as Riegl contemptuously 
called it, which (despite Riegl and his school) limits Art’s capacity 
of expressing the Kunstwollen of any individual, or race, or 
civilisation. 

The demonstration of the existence of such evolutional necessity 
in all art constitutes the great importance of M. Deonna’s some- 
times extremely suggestive and subtle, often somewhat dull and 
sketchy, but at all events dishearteningly encyclopzedic and cyclo- 
pedic, three volumes on the methods and aims of archeology. 
M. Deonna [like Semper and Dr. Worringer, I believe, a Swiss] 
has been impressed with the hitherto quite insufficiently noticed 
fact that the artistic characteristics usually referred to Race are 
found recurring in every art of every race in turn. According 
to him all art which attempts representation, let alone being 
dominated turn about by the two main tendencies (viewed by 
sundry archzologists as marks of race), to imitative and geometric 
treatment, inevitably passes through a regular cycle of stages: 
childlike conventionalism, naif realism, straightforward idealism, 
reactionary realism and reactionary idealism, and finally, if it falls 
into decay, a stage of senile conventionalism corresponding 
with the childish one. Thus he shows, in innumerable instances 
and illustrations, that Greek art was not ‘‘ classic ’’ because it was 


* Cf. Pottier’s series of geometric “‘stylisations”? of wildfowl and wildgoat from 
the Susa pottery, some of which are reproduced in Mr. Spearing’s Childhood of Art. 
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Greek, nor Gothic art ‘‘ romantic’’ because it was Gothic, since 
Greek art had its successive phases of conventionalism in the 
geometrical or Dipylon period, and its phase of romanticism in the 
Hellenistic one; and Gothic not only had its phase of almost 
““ Hellenic’? or Phidian lucidity and serenity and moderation, but 
that in early thirteenth-century France it is the only art, at least so 
far as sculpture is concerned, which shows a very close analogy to 
the Greek art of the fifth century. Indeed, with the intemperance of 
all original theorisers, M. Deonna constructs an elaborate system of 
artistic cycles (which he calls rhythms), necessitating an inevitable 
return to the same stage of development and even to the same artistic 
formule; and into these superposed cycles he fits not only the arts 
already mentioned, but all the art of the Western world, including 
that of Palzeolithic man and of the fragmentary A“gean civilisation 
which modern excavation, from Schliemann to Evans, has revealed 
to us. With these constructive excesses, and with the forced 
analogies they occasionally involve, we have fortunately no 
concern. What belongs to our subject is M. Deonna’s immense 
accumulation of facts, showing that certain successions of phases 
are inevitable in all arts, and that they cannot be reversed or 
escaped, because their order depends upon the habits of the human 
mind, going from a simpler to a more and more complicated way 
of seeing and acting, and to its equally habitual reactions from what 
it has just attained to what it has forgotten that it ever did. Even 
more to our point are M. Deonna’s many examples, showing the 
recurrence of the same artistic problems and the same methods of 
solving them, even to such questions as the ‘‘ geometrical ”’ 
schematisation of the human body, the axis at which its various 
parts are combined, its proportions and foreshortenings, let alone 
the general composition, the exclusion or inclusion of accessories, 
and the expression of the emctions. If we apply the same historical 
treatment to architecture, it explains why those ‘‘Goths’’ of 
Captain March Phillips and Mr. Worringer had to wait through 
the Romanesque and Norman periods before they came by their 
due self-expression ; just as it explains why the fierce will of these 
same Teutons had to hide beneath the bushel of late Roman and 
Merovingian ornamentation before flaring up in the Viking patterns. 

Some such notion as M. Deonna’s must therefore be accepted 
in so far as it coincides with what we know, not only of the 
comparative history of various arts, but also of the progressive 
and regressive, the innovating and integrating habits of the human 
mind, its tendencies ‘‘ to go one better,’’ to exhaust its interests 
and reverse its preferences; even of such crass facts as that when 
you have drawn the main outline you can only fill up, or that when 
you have roughed out a block you must go on cutting it smaller. 
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Such a generalisation as M. Deonna’s accounts for much that is 
common to the history of all and every art, since it points out the 
factors equally operative in all races and civilisation. On the other 
hand, if there were no other factors determining artistic styles, the 
products of all the corresponding phases or stages of each cycle of 
the same art would have to be absolutely similar; the shapes and, 
therefore, the expression of the overblown phase of Palzolithic and 
Egean art ought not to be different from those of Hellenistic art; 
a late Paleolithic bison ought not to be distinguishable from a 
Vaphio-cup bull or from the Farnese Bull of Graeco-Roman times; 
and the pre-Phidian ‘‘ Maidens ”’ of the Acropolis-wall ought to be 
not more like one another than any of them is like the Queens on 
the Romanesque portal of Chartres; nor should the ‘‘ classic ’’ head 
of the Amiens Christ, the ‘‘ classic ’’ reliefs of Notre Dame and 
of Sens be distinguishable from the “‘ classic’’ Phidian bearded 
head at Naples, or the ‘‘ classic’? Parthenon reliefs. And this, 
indeed, M. Deonna would almost persuade us, if not to think, at 
least to think that he seriously thinks, when he sets before us his, 
alas! far too carefully selected pairs of corresponding works of art. 
For he reaches the point of putting face to face the famous bronze 
Polyclitan ‘‘ Idolino”’ of Florence and the ‘‘ Adam ’”’ of Bamberg 
Cathedral, which the reader can find reproduced in Sauerlandt’s 
Deutsche Plastik des Mittelalters, one of Langewiesche’s admirable 
eighteenpenny ‘Welt des Schoénen’’ handbooks. Well, yes! 
Both the Idolino and the Adam have certain proportions, a 
particular axis of body, both have hair treated in a manner between 
the conventional and the realistic, both show survivals, in the 
square, flat composition, of the old primitive “‘ frontality ’’ which 
sees everything on one plane only ; and both have got so far towards 
freedom of attitude as to have one arm raised and to be resting on 
one foot. And yet! . . . and yet not the crassest ignoramus 
would assign the ‘‘ Idolino’’ to a cathedral porch, or mistake the 
Bamberg ‘‘ Adam”? for an athlete’s effigy from Olympia. The 
phase of these two arts, the Antique and pagan, the Christian 
and medieval, may be the same; but the arts themselves are 
different. 

And to what shall we ascribe this undeniable difference? Shall 
we, after all, have to fall back upon Captain March-Phillips’s 
‘dominant thought of an age,’’ and to Dr. Worringer’s racial 
*“Kunstwollen ’’? ? Some portion of truth there doubtless is behind 
those cloudy formulas. But before reinstating them in the reader’s 
opinion, let us inquire whether some of this difference between the 
antique figure and its medieval companion-piece cannot be 
explained as a difference of model and a difference of subject—that 
is to say, as a different direction imposed upon the artist’s attention 
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and preference by the surroundings and beliefs among which he 
lived. Thus the Idolino gives us an exquisitely select type of boy 
athlete, rendered by an art whose attention has concentrated for 
generations upon the structure and movements of the naked 
youthful body ; while the Bamberg Adam gives us an ungainly and 
yet conventional figure, obviously the work of a man who had never 
before attempted the nude and who was wholly unfamiliar with it. 
But behind this difference is a wider and deeper one: the Idolino 
appeals to a public of athletes and trainers, identifying bodily 
prowess and self-control with the highest moral virtues, and looking 
to the Iliad for its ideal of divinity and heroism; whereas the 
Bamberg Adam meets the beliefs and ideals of medizeval 
Christians, in whose opinion that very Adam brought mortal sin 
and damnation to human beings, who can escape this fearful fate 
only by humble faith and the readiness to crucify the flesh in 
search of super-mundane holiness. In both cases, therefore, the 
artistic shapes and their expression are largely differentiated, 
though as our examination into ‘‘ Kunstkonnen’’ has proved 
by no means entirely conditioned, by the models which the 
surrounding civilisation puts before its artists and the swbjects 
which it pays its artists to represent. 

I have deliberately introduced and should like to emphasise that 
crude word pay. For the originality and importance of Prof. 
Della Seta’s contribution to our question, the thing which makes 
his explanation of the influence of civilisation on art as intelligible 
and concrete as that of Captain March-Phillips and Dr. Worringer 
was either slovenly or transcendental, consists precisely in his 
bringing in the economic factor as one of those which differentiate 
and select among men’s artistic potentialities. So specialised a 
creature as an artist has to be kept alive by his customers; if he 
does not meet their requirements he starves, and with him perishes 
whatever artistic potentiality, whatever innovation or survival, 
those customers decline to patronise. To what subjects, to what 
tasks an artist or a school shall be applied is therefore prescribed by 
the paymaster. These subjects and tasks themselves prescribe the 
artistic problems which shall be faced and those which shall be 
evaded; and, in conjunction with Semper’s filiation of forms and 
M. Deonna’s cycles of artistic evolution, this choice and rejection 
among art’s potentialities goes very far to explain what kind of 
shape and of expression the art of any time is likely to deal in. I 
have called this factor the economic one, because its power is that 
of giving or withholding the means of subsistence. But the book 
in which it is studied by Professor Della Seta bears the perhaps 
unexpected title of Religion and Art. For until almost our own day 
the chief, the most constant, paymaster of art, has been Religion. 
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What tasks the religions of various times and countries set to 
art, and how art adapted itself thereto, Professor Della Seta shows 
in a series of masterly analyses: from the frescoes and carvings by 
whose means Paleolithic men sought magical increase of the 
creatures whom they hunted, down to the histories, allegories, and 
legends which the Church’s anxious competition with democratic 
heresies released from monastic manuscripts and cloister sculptures 
and spread in frescoes over whole chapels, cemeteries, and the 
schole of confraternities, and in reliefs and statues over cathedral 
porches and gables, even as medizeval Catholicism authorised 
preaching and begging friars to fight popular heresies with their 
own methods. But since, in a previous article, I have quoted the 
strange historical telescoping by which Captain March-Phillips 
tries to prove that the (alleged) childishness and stagnation of all 
Egyptian art was due to the stultifying influence of the Nile’s clock- 
like proceedings, I may as well illustrate Professor Della Seta’s 
method by summing up his account of the tasks set to Egyptian art 
by Egyptian religious beliefs. As was natural in so ancient and so 
segregated a civilisation, these beliefs were chiefly characterised by 
the survival of the primitive notion that it is possible to act upon 
realities through those realities’ counterfeit presentments, a branch 
of magic with which we have been familiarised by Rossetti’s 
‘* Sister Helen,’’ who melts the waxen image of the faithless lover 
whom she has doomed to a wasting death. United to a belief in 
the resurrection and after-life of body and soul, this conception of 
the power of images over their originals covered Egypt with 
representations of the deceased and of those who were preparing 
against their own decease: representations, duplicate, triplicate, 
multifold, iest any of them get lost and fail thus magically to eke 
out the shortcomings of mummification. Also, lest the Dead should 
want for anything in their very material after-life, these representa- 
tions of the deceased were accompanied, to the measure of their 
survivor’s purse, by images of everything needful for their 
immortal sustenance and comfort ; indeed, lest this precaution prove 
insufficient, with representations of the production (from ploughing 
to baking) of the necessaries of life, and representations also of the 
creatures, animals, artificers, slaves, necessary for this production. 
The employment of art for such ritual magic naturally directed its 
activities into some channels, while excluding it from others. The 
task of helping the deceased to a new body by multiplying replicas 
of the old one, developed portraiture in Egypt to a height utterly 
unknown to the Greeks before Alexander. But, on the other 
hand, the merely generic interest in the operations to be carried on 
for the deceased’s benefit produced a contrary tendency to a 
schematic and repetitive form of grouping on the flat surface, 
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entirely different from what resulted from the Greek attempts to 
celebrate past occurrences, as on the archaic reliefs, say, of the 
Harpy Tomb, the metopes of Selinus, or the Cridian Treasure- 
House at Delphi, let alone the many battles with Centaurs and 
Amazons of later art. To these differences must be added that 
while the demands of religion pushed Egyptian art into 
uncompromising realism of portraiture, the conservatism essentia! 
to all magical rites forbade any innovation interfering with the 
magical suggestion. Thus Egypt came to give the world an art 
amazingly developed in technique, anatomy, and characterisation 
of portrait and movement, yet bound (which Greek art ceased to be 
at the same level of development) to continue exhibiting the body 
in an arrangement of limbs answering not to any one possible 
aspect with its real foreshortenings, but to the mental inventory 
derived from several successive views; for instance, exhibiting the 
full face, chest, and abdomen, although the legs are placed so as to 
make this anatomically impossible,* and refusing to mulct a profile 
head of the whole eye visible only in full-face reality. Any 
perspectival tampering with what we know people to have might 
have resulted in some lopsided resurrection; let alone the faith of 
believers being disturbed by any alteration in a magical formula 
whose efficacy had been tested by thousands of years! Compare 
with these commissions and omissions the tasks set to art by Greek 
religion, with its narrative mythology kept up for the glorification 
of townships and families, its purely human idols, its votive and 
commemorative offerings, and that essentially dramatic, danced 
and acted ritual to which Miss J. Harrison has so delightfully 
introduced us.+ As regards Professor Della Seta, he has at last 
made us understand by what methods the larger half of an ancient 
civilisation’s practical and speculative thought embodied in its 
religion could, by its mere choice of subject and treatment, develop 
certain artistic potentialities and atrophy others; in other words, 
how the ‘‘ dominant thought’’ believed in by Captain March- 
Phillips, the ‘‘environment’’ preached by Taine, and even that 
mythical entity, ‘‘ The Race,” could indirectly help to determine 
artistic style. 

Upon what these various potentialities of art are themselves 
dependent and what are the direct relations between artistic forms 
and individual and racial characteristics, let alone what are the 
relations between one artistic form and its predecessors and 
successors, are far larger and more intricate questions. We have 


*In another book on the Origins of Foreshortening, Prof. Della Seta contends 
that only Greek art ever overcame this composite memory image (the so-called habit 
of ‘ Frontality’ of Julius Lange), and bequeathed the innovation to Buddhist and 
Chinese art. 

+ Ancient Art and Ritual. 
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seen in our dealings with Semper, Mr. Henry Balfour, and Mr. 
Haddon on the one side, and with M. Deonna on the other, that 
sociology, ethnography, and archeology are beginning to shed 
some light upon these problems by uniting in a common study of 
forms as forms, by comparing together, not merely the forms of 
each art taken historically, but by comparing also the forms of such 
historic art with those of contemporary children and savages. And 
from this study, archzological and anthropological, of forms as 
forms, we may in time expect results which will be very important 
for the understanding of other psychological and sociological 
questions, and for that of the laws of mental evolution in general. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Spearing’s modest and admirable (and 
admirably illustrated) Childhood of Art will, I trust, persuade 
many of my readers that all these studies bearing upon artistic 
style are susceptible of uniting attractions like those of 
evolutional biology to those of historical research, itself turning 
into a romantic adventure by the gradual unburying of the ancient 
civilisations which lie, unguessed, underground like forgotten 
kings in their golden panoplies. 


VERNON LEE. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR MAIMED 
SOLDIERS 


L’ECOLE JOFFRE AT LYONS. 


HE French have initiated a movement which is bound sooner 
or later to cross the Channel and to find a place in Britain; 
and it would be much better that it should be taken up sooner than 
later. The movement is one for the ‘‘ re-education ”’ of soldiers 
who have been so maimed in the War that they will not be able 
to follow their former employment; and the object is to avoid in 
the future having a large number of men in whose case the joy has 
departed from life with the incapacity to work, and who will have 
to eke out the resources of a small pension by methods not far 
removed, if at all removed, from actual begging. This has been the 
lot of the disabled in all former wars. But as the present war, the 
greatest which the world has ever known, is being waged on the side 
of the Allies for the cause of Humanity, it behoves all the Allies to 
do everything which can be done to alleviate the lot of those whose 
heroism and self-sacrifice are to bring victory to the Allied Cause. 
The French have an undoubted gift towards the initiation of 
voluntary schemes for the assistance of the poor and suffering. 
Those who know their Poor Law System and their system of State 
Education, the latter with its Caisse des Ecoles and the various 
movements which have sprung from it, such as Les Cantines 
Scolaires, are acquainted with this characteristic. In addition, 
there are a few—but they are only a few—who also know that the 
French have led the way in the provision of Technical and 
Commercial Education. The Germans have copied what the French 
introduced, and then have claimed the credit of leading the way. 
The French have an excellent system of State Technical Schools; 
and it is natural that this circumstance should have turned the 
minds of the French to the idea of taking their disabled heroes in 
hand, and of “‘ re-educating ’’ them in a technical way to find again 
a useful place in the army of workers. The movement which I am 
about to describe is that of Les écoles professionelles de blessés; 
and its place of origin is not the capital, but the southern city of 
Lyons. 
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L’école Joffre, in that city, is the model for all France, and it 
may well be the model for all Britain. Its foundation might almost 
be described as ‘‘ romantic.’’ It came into being on a wave of 
patriotic and loving sentiment which flowed over France. One of 
the grandest writers of the France of to-day, M. Maurice Barrés, 
had something to do with it; but the main honour and glory of the 
birth of the system rest on M. Herriot, the young Mayor of Lyons 
and Senator of the Rhéne, who gave it concrete form and initial 
energy. 

At the very beginning of the war, France felt the toll of life and 
limb acutely. Lyons is an industrial centre, and doubtless the 
losses appealed strongly to the large population of the city. 
M. Edouard Herriot put the matter before the Municipal Council ; 
but before that he had had it discussed at a small meeting at the 
Hotel de Ville. After a great deal of thought and of discussion of 
possible methods, opinion had so far matured that on November 
30th, 1914, M. Herriot moved a resolution in the Council, to the 
effect that that body should establish a technical school for the 
ré-éducation of the mutilated soldiers of the war. The motion was 
adopted the same day ; and an old Chateau which was in the market 
was acquired at an easy price, because it required alteration, 
addition, and repair. It is situated in a populous part of the city, 
le quartier de la Guillotiére, and is described as being probably a 
““ folly ’’ of a financier of the seventeenth century—a small mansion 
with turrets, sanctified for a time by being the home of a religious 
sisterhood. This house, which stands as 41, Rue Rachais, was 
very soon put in order, and on December 16th its first three pupils 
were admittted. On December 29th the Ministry of War gave the 
sanctions required, and the Director of the Hospital Service of the 
Military District gave orders that men suitable for the training 
should be discharged from the Hospitals to enter upon the course 
of instruction. 

The phrase ‘‘ suitable for the training ’’ touches one of the 
difficult features of the scheme, according to the experience and the 
statement of the promoters. Suitability implies that the wounded 
man is physically cured, that he is paralysed, or has suffered 
amputation, and that he is to be discharged from the Army. No 
one who is suffering from tuberculosis or certain other diseases is 
to be taken—their proper places are to be found in hospitals for their 
cure, or in homes for their rest. And the schools are to engage 
actively in a campaign against alcoholism. These conditions are 
very necessary for the success of the system; and they are fully 
applied in the Lyons school, which has received the name of 
L’école Joffre. 

M. Herriot prepared his Lyons public for the movement during 
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the week preceding the actual meeting of the Municipal Council, by 
developing his ideas in the newspaper, Le Journal; and he has 
described the development of the plan as containing three stages. 
*“ One by one,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ the war reveals to us our new duties.”’ 
And those duties appear in a series—first, the idea of raising the 
wounded again by work; then, the idea of “‘ re-education ’’; and 
third, the idea of L’école professionelle, the Technical School. 
Immediately on the opening of the school benefactions flowed in, 
and the school was assured of interest, sympathy, and help. It is 
now long since the full accommodation of 100 places was first filled, 
and the numbers remain steadily at the maximum. The city of 
Lyons has found it necessary and possible to open another such 
technical school, which it has placed in an old country house, that 
of Tourvielle, on the outskirts of the city. At the beginning of last 
September that second school had two furnished dormitories, 
containing about eighty beds; and the Municipality is looking 
forward to the probability of being able to found a third school. 
The building at Tourvielle was fairly dilapidated, but it has 
grounds extending to about seven acres, with orchard, kitchen 
garden, grass fields, and shady trees. It thus lends itself to 
instruction in gardening; and the rooms are so large that they are 
eminently suitable for dormitories, workshops, and class-rooms. 
The school is organised on the model of L’école des accidentés du 
travail, which existed at Charleroi before the war, and which was 
founded for the purpose of retraining those who had suffered 
mutilation through accidents in industrial employment. M. 
Baseéque, who had been a Professor in that school, besides being 
general Secretary of L’ Université du Travail and of the Provincial 
School of Hainaut, became the first director of the new venture. 
Three possible methods of organisation suggested themselves to 
the promoters; and these are known as Placement a domicile, Le 
Mode de l’externat, and Le Régime del’internat. The ‘‘ domicile ”’ 
plan is that of making the disabled man, the pupil, an allowance at 
his own home, while he enters a workshop to learn a craft of some 
kind. But experience brought out disadvantages—sometimes men 
got disheartened when they found themselves in competition with 
unwounded workmen; and sometimes these unwounded workmen 
got jealous of the apparent equality of position in spite of 
inequality of industrial output. The other two methods are 
embraced under the common title of L’ Atelier-école, or ‘‘ school- 
‘‘workshop.’’ In Le Mode del’externat the workman-pupil lives at 
his home or in lodgings, while he attends classes daily and receives 
a midday meal on the premises, in a cantine, in order to save the 
time which would otherwise be taken in going home. In Le Régime 
de l’internat, he lives in the institution, being practically in a 
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boarding-school. The promoters adopted this last method as being 
the only one which gave an assurance of general success. The 
promoters of L’école Joffre were decidedly hostile to the principle 
of le mode de l’externat, and they remain so. That system is also 
described by the phrase direct 4 l’atelier—straight to the workshop. 
The objection to it is that it does not give any guarantee on two 
important points—the real instruction of the pupil, and his just and 
equitable payment for his work. 

In the method of L’école Joffre, one of the first elements in the 
prospects of success is the careful selection of the pupils. The first 
principle which is laid down has been already noted, and is of prime 
importance, that the accepted pupils should have been completely 
cured and should have been pronounced permanently unfit for 
military service. This is described as la reforme No. 1, which is 
evidently a term of French military organisation to define the status 
or class of the soldier. In cases, however, where it is quite clear 
what the ultimate result of the medical examination will be, the 
actual classing is anticipated, in order that time may not be wasted 
while the man is capable of benefiting by the course in the school- 
workshop. After the pupil has been passed on the grounds 
described, he is next examined to ascertain if he is physically strong 
enough to take a place in the industrial army. Then there is the 
examen moral—not an examination as to their morality in the 
ordinary sense, but rather as to their ‘* mentality,’’ their ideas as to 
what career they propose to follow. On the physical side there is 
great care taken to reject those who have certain forms of disease 
in their systems; and there is also very careful study given, on the 
moral side, to the possible industrial value of each individual. 
Very often the administrators of the school found that a man 
thought himself unfitted for his former occupation because of the 
loss of a couple of fingers, when it was possible by a little training 
and by some adaptiveness to overcome completely the apparent 
disability. A form has to be filled up with information as to age, 
condition, previous employment, future employment desired from 
a number of employments for which the school is intended to 
prepare them, and certificates of general education already held. 
The employments listed are: Book-keeping, shorthand, and type- 
writing; paper-stitching, presumably for books; bookbinding; 
toymaking ; shoemaking ; woodwork and drawing; tailoring, wood- 
carving, gardening, and machine-adjusting. This is a fairly 
comprehensive list for such a school. 

When we come to the actual work and courses of study, we find 
that they began with a small programme which the experience of 
M. Baséque at Charleroi suggested as sufficient at the outset. 
Afterwards they were guided by the nature of the former employ- 
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ments of the men who came in—chiefly from factory and field work. 
In some cases they were guided by conversations with the men 
themselves. And thus, at least for a time, they were led to give up 
the idea of basket-making, clockmaking, photography, saddlery, 
and some other crafts, for lack of candidates. 

The first course which was established was accounting— 
Comptabiliteé—which includes typewriting, shorthand, and 
living languages. This, of course, on account of its popularity, 
had to be very carefully guarded, for many wanted to take it up 
without having the general education which is a necessary pre- 
liminary. The course appeals especially to the one-handed, for 
office work opens up to them a wide field of possibilities, while their 
particular mutilation greatly limits their scope for manual work. 
The choice of students for this course is therefore based on the 
possession of a well-known general certificate, le certificat d’ études 
primaires, which is of such an elementary character, although a 
very satisfactory proof of an educational foundation, that the 
condition need not exclude any suitable candidate. I have a time- 
table—emploi du temps—in which the number of hours devoted to 
each subject during the six working days isshown. Book-keeping, 
writing, geography, arithmetic, shorthand, English, and Russian 
all appear on this time-table. Typewriting seems to be taught 
separately. The details of the whole course are set out in three 
progressive sections, the third section having been begun only at 
the beginning of last September. Thirty-eight pupils were then 
entered for that section, which followed on the lines of those 
preceding it. A very interesting table gives the names of the first 
fourteen pupils to leave the school for situations, and it is very well 
worthy of note that they commenced work with salaries which 
varied from £6 to £8 monthly. The new occupations were chiefly 
connected with book-keeping. 

Rather a remarkable department of instruction is the making of 
toys. There is wisdom and foresight in this, for Germany in former 
days produced go per cent. of the toys sold in France, and in the 
year 1912 paid duty to the French customs on £540,000, the value 
of the petits jowets which they sent into France. Apart from 
the profit of manufacture, the mere sale of that quantity of toys 
must represent a profit of more than £100,000, which it is well 
worth while to keep among the shopkeepers of France, who will 
doubtless include in the future some of the wounded and mutilated 
of the war. The other workshops are well organised also, and it is 
very instructive to see the pictorial illustrations of some of the men 
at work, using their artificial limbs almost as skilfully as if they 
were real. 

The first fourteen pupils who received situations through the 
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school were all cases of amputation except one, who had received 
an injury to the vertebral column. One had lost four fingers of the 
left hand; the others had each lost a leg or anarm. Their previous 
occupations were as diverse as pork-butcher, miner, plumber, 
mason, farm-worker, and vine-dresser. Their selection was wide 
in its radius, proving the contention of the administrators that they 
have no local prejudices—préoccupation régionale—in their choice. 
They are drawn from the Department of Ardéche in the south to 
that of Pas de Calais in the north. 

The financial arrangements need not be described here in great 
detail, but there are certain general points which must be noticed. 
So far as income is concerned, their organisation is greatly similar 
to that of the commercial and technical schools of the country— 
les écoles professionelles and les écoles d’apprentissage, in the 
ordinary system of the State. At Lyons the buildings in both cases 
were provided by the town, but in some cases which followed Lyons 
in other towns, they were provided by private benefaction. At 
Lyons the school receives a grant from the Ministry of War of 
3f.50c. for each pupil for each day of attendance in the school. 
Apparently the men are considered by the Ministry of War as being 
technically in hospital while they are in this school, and so they do 
not receive the individual allowance of 1f. 7oc. of pension to which 
they would be entitled if discharged from hospital to their homes. 
The Mayor of Lyons met this deprivation by deciding that each 
man should be allowed 1f. 25c. daily from the school funds as long 
as those funds should allow of such liberality. In addition, the 
whole income from the sale of the work of the pupils is divided 
among them. Even the work which they do for the school is valued 
and placed to their account. It must be remembered also that the 
pupils are admitted entirely without expense to themselves—the 
schools are free institutions. At one time the pupils were afraid 
that their improved capacity for work and consequently increased 
power to earn wages would result in their pensions being cut down. 
But when M. Herriot brought this fear to the notice of the Ministry 
of War, the Ministry immediately issued a short circular to the 
effect that ‘‘the apprenticeship cannot in any way alter the 
‘““ prerogatives and privileges of pension to which they are 
“entitled ’’; and that convention has cleared away all difficulty. 

The funds of the school are provided in a variety of ways. The 
French people have been accustomed all along to give voluntary 
subscriptions to organisations connected with their State Schools; 
and this new venture, although quite distinct from their State 
system, is so much in line with existing practice that it is able to 
raise a considerable income in similar ways—by concerts, theatrical 
performances, and donations, private and public. The ‘‘ Conseil 
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“Général du Rhéne”’ gave £1,200. Each Department—the 
political division of the territory—has a General Council, something 
like our County Council, and it raises and applies money in many 
ways. There is a close association between the schools on the one 
hand and the military and hospital authorities on the other hand, 
so that discipline is easily maintained. 

The system has taken a firm hold in France. Paris has L’asile 
Vacassy, ‘‘a great building provided with huge rooms ”’ and only 
separated by a beautiful park from the great Convalescent Home of 
St. Maurice, now turned into a military hospital. It is the 
style of building recommended by the authorities at Lyons, where 
one of the dormitories is a former chapel attached to the Chateau. 
Boarders are admitted on giving up if. 20c. per diem of their 
pensions, while non-boarders are also admitted, receiving a free 
déjeuner de midi. Most of the pupils of this school seem to be 
still under the military authorities; and, in spite of the fact that 
they have carried on an apprenticeship while still under some 
treatment, they formed the first lot of pupils of ‘‘ L’ Institut National 
“de Paris,’’ and still remain in the majority. 

Other cities and towns have followed rapidly in the steps of Lyons 
and the capital—Bourges, Montpelier, St. Etienne, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Pau, Marseilles, Orleans, Nancy, Rouen, Havre, and 
some others; while many are taking the necessary steps as a 
preliminary. The school at Bourges has a somewhat ambitious 
programme of classes—basket-making, chair-mending, book- 
keeping, tailoring, shoemaking, machine-drawing, and _ silver- 
engraving, with a few pupils for hairdressing, bookbinding, and 
locksmith work. The system is rapidly becoming national in its 
scope and organisation, although each town retains its independent 
management. 

The work of the schools would hardly be complete if there were 
no organisation for placing the pupils in situations after they have 
completed their training. And accordingly there is le bureau de 
placement, which is a kind of ‘‘ Labour Exchange ’”’ or Registry 
connected with the schools. The administrators had to consider a 
very important point which will be urgent if the system should be 
introduced into Britain—legal liability for accident under the 
Employers’ Liability Acts and under Common Law. The 
authorities obtained an ‘‘opinion’’ that they were free from 
liability ; but they wisely proceeded to insure both staff and students 
at a flat rate of eight shillings each per annum. 

The subject of our disabled soldiers is occupying a good deal of 
attention at the present moment. In order that the country may be 
free to provide fully for the completely disabled, it is necessary that 
the partially disabled should be trained to provide largely for them- 
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selves. Some efforts are being made, but they only touch the fringe 
of the subject as yet. Special efforts are being made to look after 
blinded soldiers, and to teach them such work as they can do with 
their circumscribed powers. Mr. Edward Graham Wood, High 
Sheriff of Lancashire, has propounded a scheme for dealing with 
the problem of the disabled soldier in Lancashire, and he has 
already enlisted the sympathy of a large number of towns in the 
Duchy. It is quite a simple scheme, having for its main principle 
that employers should unite on the fundamental rule of giving every 
returned soldier his old employment. In supplement of this rule, 
which cannot be applied without numerous exceptions, the scheme 
proposes that certain employments should be listed as being within 
the powers of partially disabled men, and that with the help of 
Labour Exchanges and of other agencies these employments should 
be reserved for such men. 

The subject is also occupying the attention of a Departmental 
Committee of our National Administration, with an especial view to 
the possibilities of settling our disabled soldiers on the land. It 
does not seem a very hopeful line for a general solution of 
the problem ; and therefore it is more than possible that a wider view 
will have to be taken, and a wider scope given to the inquiry, which 
might well embrace this splendid French movement. I havea letter 
from M. Baséque, Director of L’école Joffre at Lyons, in which 
he says: “‘Je me mets a la disposition de toute municipalité 
““anglaise, ou d’organisation anglaise de secours aux blessés pour 
“‘ organiser des écoles en Angleterre.’’ M. Baséque is an enthusiast 
with organising power and continuous experience. With or without 
his help, our cities and towns might lead the way. 


THOMAS HANNAN. 
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OR centuries the kings and queens of England worked their 
work and took their ease in their Palace of Placentia, at 
Greenwich, on the Thames. In this spot, age after age, were 
gathered the leading English warriors, statesmen, and men of 
letters. Here Chaucer and Milton served the State; here 
Shakespeare came to act before the Queen; from this spot Queen 
Elizabeth, with her Council, conducted the great wars against 
Spanish aggression. The ghosts of the immortal still haunt the 
sacred site. After the great naval wars of the seventeenth century, 
in the days when William of Orange was King and royal State had 
departed from Placentia, it was decided to erect on the site 
a great asylum for disabled seamen and soldiers and for the 
children of the men who had built up the power of 
England. And so it happened that the greatest architect that 
England has produced since the Middle Ages was given the 
opportunity fo build what proved to be his most perfect work, 
the famous Greenwich Hospital. If this elaborate structure, 
with its soaring domes and noble quadrangles, were situated 
anywhere else in the world, or formed one of the grouped colleges 
of Oxford or Cambridge, it would be the building observed of all 
observers. Competent critics have always spoken of it as one of the 
most beautiful buildings of Europe, andso without doubtit is. Wren 
was justly proud of it, and bargained with the Government of the 
day that a certain plot of land on the north side of the river should 
for ever remain unbuilt upon, that men of future generations should 
have the opportunity of seeing in perfect perspective the crowning 
effort of his genius. To-day, two hundred and twenty years after 
the building was finished, that spot still remains open, and forms a 
public garden, whence, sitting at their ease, the lovers of the 
beautiful can drink in the glories of the building set against the 
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rising tree-clad background of Greenwich Park, where stands also, 
in full view, Wren’s earlier work, the Royal Observatory, on the 
site of the Castle built by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in the 
early fifteenth century. 

Neglected though the new Placentia has been by the sightseer of 
late times, it should by no means suffer that fate in days to come. 
Tt was designed as the outward memorial of one of the greatest of 
human events, the memorable Battle of La Hogue. May and 
June have always been fateful months in the history of the British 
Admiralty, and no more fateful days have there been than the five-day 
sea fight in May, 1692, which saved England from French invasion. 
Macaulay has described the fight in his inimitable way. Russell 
drove Tourville and his fleet into the Bay of La Hogue, or into Saint 
Malo. Browning has celebrated in Hervé Riel the successful 
flight of one part of the fleet to Saint Malo by way of the Race of 
Alderney. That was on May igth. On May 23rd Russell 
determined to attack the French fleet in the shallow waters of La 
Hogue, and sent in a flotilla under the immortal Rooke. The 
fearful struggle ended at noon on May 24th. The French fleet was 
destroyed in sight of the French army, and “‘ the victorious flotilla 
‘ slowly retired, insulting the hostile camp with a thundering chant 
‘“of ‘God Save the King.’’’ That was England’s answer to the 
world-wide pretensions of Louis XIV. To perpetuate the answer 
as a word to all future disturbers of the world, Queen Mary decided 
that a memorial should rise on the Thames as a Hospital for 
wounded and disabled English seamen through all time. She died 
before her project was accomplished, but William III. carried out 
her wish. Lord Macaulay tells us that: 

‘“ The affection with which her husband cherished her memory 
was soon attested by a monument, the most superb that was ever 
erected to any sovereign. No scheme had been so much her own, 
none had been so near her heart, as that of converting the palace 
at Greenwich into a retreat for seamen. It had occurred to her 
when she had found it difficult to provide good shelter and 
good attendance for the thousands of brave men who had come 
back to England wounded after the battle of La Hogue. . . . Soon 
an edifice surpassing that asylum which the magnificent Lewis 
had provided for his soldiers, rose on the margin of the Thames. 

. Few of those who now gaze on the noblest of European 
hospitals are aware that it is a memorial of the virtues of the good 
Queen Mary, of the love and sorrow of William, and of the great 
victory of La Hogue.’’ 

A century later the wounded seamen of a new age were occupying 
the Hospital, and their children were learning seamanship in the 
schools that lay on the slopes of Greenwich Park, in the remaining 
buildings of the old Palace of Placentia. From 1756, when the 
Seven Years’ War broke out, England had been almost ceaselessly 
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at war, and her fleet had played a chief part in the building up of 
the Empire. The naval wars had filled the Hospital with successive 
generations of veterans, and these men fought out again their 
ancient battles on the banks of the Thames: the exploits of Howe 
and Hardy, of Rodney, Duncan, Jervis, Bridport, and of Hood, 
the Master of Nelson. Strange fellows, indeed, to look at, these 
successors of the men who fought under Drake, under Russell, 
under Rooke; unfamiliar with their pigtails and their now forgotten 
sea-jargon; their maimed forms, their strange oaths, and almost 
unnatural handiness. To them the hero of all heroes was Lord 
Howe. The fleet in those days, as in these, was the mainstay of 
English national life. In 1779, it alone had saved England from 
invasion. In 1780, Rodney magnificently relieved Gibraltar and 
destroyed a great Spanish fleet off Cape Trafalgar, and nearly three 
years later Howe, by dintof the superbest seamanship, made Elliott’s 
deathless defence of Gibraltar secure. Howe was not a Nelson, but 
in his prime he was one of the greatest of seamen, and his handling 
of the fleet in the Straits of Gibraltar on October 1oth, 1782, when 
he carried in transports in the teeth of the great Spanish fleet, and 
passed out again successfully, was a story that stirred the mariners 
of England. Two years later Howe was First Lord, and had he had 
his way the dreadful Mutiny of 1797 never could have happened: 
he was for naval reform, and would have given the men the reforms 
that had eventually to come. He fully recognised the reality of 
their grievances and the amazing incapacity and corruption of the 
Board of Admiralty. The Mutiny at the Nore was the inevitable 
fruit of shameless civil mismanagement. The men of the fleet were 
wonderful. Even the mutineers ‘‘ conducted themselves with a 
*“ degree of prudence and decency which I thought them incapable 
‘of.’ The higher commands were magnificent. The weakness 
lay in a brutal system, a shameless civil branch, and a group of 
brutal and brutalised captains. The bright side of the system was 
represented, on the one hand, by the splendid seamanship that 
overcame, not only the enemy, but the disadvantages of rotten ships 
and wretched stores, and, on theother, by the example of Greenwich 
Hospital. The Hospital set an ideal as well as a goal before the 
men. The ideal was to organise the whole Navy in the same spirit 
of consideration and sympathy as inspired the queenly founder of 
this famous place. And in 1794, Lord Howe, old in service and 
passionately devoted to his men, was the hope of all naval reformers. 
It is true that a greater than Howe was on the sea, but Nelson was 
not saved to carry into civil administration his great gifts. He saw 
to his own men, and his spirit saved the position; but even to the 
day of Trafalgar the fleet was ever on the verge of mutiny. Howe 
was the paragon of the sailor man, and that perhaps explains what 
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one may almost call the legend of the Glorious First of June. The 
battle that lasted from May 28th to June Ist, 1794, was a victory 
right enough and glorious enough, but it could hardly be called a 
victory of the decisive nature that characterised the Battle of 
Jutland which took place on the exact anniversary of Lord Howe’s 
victory. Admiral Howe did not, after all, achieve his strategic 
purpose; Admiral Jellicoe absolutely achieved his. But Admiral 
Jellicoe fought exactly on Nelson’s lines, while Howe fought on 
the ancient plan of a series of single combats. But the single fight 
between the Vengeur and the Brunswick, grappled together and 
fighting broadside to broadside, was enough to stir the imagination. 
The Vengeur sank, and the English had the pleasure of saving four 
hundred of their more than valiant foes. So when the news came 
through to Greenwich on a June day there was no mind to dwell on 
strategic purposes. Lord Howe had added a new name-day to the 
British Calendar. The idol of the fleet, grey in service and noble 
in heart, had smitten the enemy with tremendous losses, despite an 
inferiority in guns. 

On that summer evening a group of old warriors sat on benches 
in the colonnades talking of the marvellous news. A waft of youth 
had struck them, as it were. There was James Jago, who had 
fought with Rodney in the West Indies. There was William 
South, who had fought with Byng forty years before. There was 
the gigantic half-caste gunner, John Biscay, who had sailed with 
Hawke. There was tiny Jim Brass, and many another. As the 
sunset struck into the colonnade it caught the excited figures ; it gave 
a weird unreality to these battered men, with copper faces and thick, 
short pigtails. Brass chattered ceaselessly. He babbled of Quebec, 
and as he spoke he punctuated the deeds of dead heroes with his 
wooden leg on the stones. Jago, a Cornishman, of Spanish 
descent, gravely set out pieces of wood on the pavement and 
reconstructed the battle. ‘‘’ Twas here the Queen Charlotte broke 
“the French line,’’ quoth he, ‘‘the best o’ flagships.’’ The 
warriors gently criticised here and there: ‘‘ Hood would ’a smote 
““’em harder.’’ ‘‘ Not harder; perhaps chased ’em longer. I 
“remember ”’ (said old South) ‘‘ I remember old Henry Hardwell, 
“‘a pensioner here, who died when I was nothing but a sea-boy. 
‘“He was at La Hogue, and he telléd me how he went in 
“with Rooke’s flat boats and did destroy the enemy, root and 
“‘ branch, under the very land guns. He did imitate like this (and 
*“dear old South lifted his cracked, thin voice, and raised never a 
“smile around him), the way the lads sang God Save the King 
“Ct was a century ago) as they rowed out. It do make me think o’ 
“* Drake at Cadiz: saving your pardon, Jago.’’ ’Twas an old joke, 
and Jago, with his courtly Spanish grace, bowed his head. ‘‘ The 
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““ Spaniards could fight, can fight,’ said he with a smile. He 
himself had fought with Rodney and Hood off Guadaloupe against 
the French in that great victory of 1782. The hint was received with 
a stamping of wooden legs and an outstretching of hands and 
hooks that took the place of hands. Who could doubt that Jago, the 
gentleman of the Fleet, could fight! But he had a surprise for 
them. ‘Oh, I don’t mean the 12th of April fight. I’ve mostly 
‘‘ forgotten that, ’cept when the Frenchman struck his flag. I mean 
“that my Jim ’s aboard with Lord Howe.’’ ‘‘ What, what!” they 
cried, “‘the little Jim? ’Tis a boy yet.’? ‘‘ Aboard the Queen 
““ Charlotte, I say. The Spaniards can fight.’? An emotion of 
silence came over the old men. A smile of memory crossed the 
wonderful face of old South, a magnificent Newman-like face 
crowned with a splendour of white hair, a face of infinite charity, 
kindliness, and love. ‘‘ O, I would we were all Lord Howes. Think 
‘“ what the King’s Navy might be if all were like he be. But look, 
“they killed Admiral Byng.’’ The old man worshipped the very 


name of Byng, the chiefest saint in his calendar. ‘‘ Ah, well, let 
““sad things be! I wonder if there will ever be such a glorious 
“First of June again?’’ ‘‘ Many, my lad, many,’’ quoth Jago. 


“While Englishmen be Englishmen, while foes be found on earth, 
“‘ while wrong things be there to be set right, there will be, there 
““ will always be, a Glorious First 0’ June to hand; yes, there will 
“be so long as that there blessed Thames goes a-gleaming with 
“its great brown barges and its singing voices down to the sea: 
““ our sea, dear messmates, our sea.’’ And the old man sat down 
with something of a sob, thinking perhaps of Jim or of his mess- 
mates of long ago. He was right. The Glorious First of June 
has come again. 
J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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The Battle of Jutland was fought upon the exact anniversary of 
Lord Howe’s victory of 1794, though it was of somewhat briefer 
duration. It was a victory in a much truer sense than that won by 
Lord Howe, for it was fought according to the tactics of Hood 
(one of whose most distinguished descendants fell in the battle) 
and Nelson, and secured all the fruits of victory. It is difficult to 


*The Navy League Annual (Corrected to January rst, 1916). Edited by Robert 
Yerburgh, assisted by Archibald Hurd and Gerard Fiennes. (John Murray, 
price 5s. net.) 
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understand what the German claims to victory mean, unless it is 
(more Germanico) a victory to escape from total destruction. 
Sir John Jellicoe, not a man of words or boasts, has declared: 
‘I expected a great deal of the Fleet, and it did all that I expected. 
‘‘ Tf it had not been for our bad luck in the way of misty weather, 
“* we should have finished the business, I believe.’’ If the Germans 
are still undeceived, let them come out with the fragments of their 
fleet. We are waiting outside to “‘ finish the business.’’ Ata 
singularly apt moment, therefore, comes The Navy League Annual 
(John Murray, price 5s. net) in its eighth year of issue. The editor, 
Mr. Robert Yerburgh, M.P. (who has been assisted by two 
notable specialists, Mr. Archibald Hurd and Mr. Gerard Fiennes), 
gives us a foreword, in which he summarises the work of the Navy 
during fourteen months of war. ‘‘ The sea-power of the enemy 
ee has been throttled and demoralised,’’ enemy merchant 
shipping has been swept off the seas, troops on a vast scale have 
been carried across the seas ‘‘ without the loss of a single man,’’ 
the trade routes have been kept absolutely open, the shores of 
France have been rendered immune from attack, our military 
operations oversea have been rendered possible, ‘‘ the supply of 
‘“munitions from every friendly community in the world oversea 
‘“has been maintained,’’ and, ‘‘ above all, the shores of these 
‘‘ Islands have been kept free from violation by enemy hordes, and 
““ the people are able to pursue their ordinary avocations in freedom 
‘‘and safety within the encircling seas. . . . No words are 
‘“ adequate, I am convinced, to express what the world owes to the 
“ British Board of Admiralty.’’ In view of the nature of German 
aggression, certainly no one will deny Mr. Yerburgh’s statement, 
and one can but shudder to think that between 1900 and 1904 our 
sea power, as represented by first-class battleships, was rapidly 
slipping from us. The results of the Russo-Japanese War 
awakened the Foreign Office and the Admiralty to the extreme peril 
of the position. Two courses were open; either to begin an 
immensely costly programme to overtake arrears, or to introduce 
a new type of ship that would throw the greater part of the new 
German fleet, built under the Navy Act of 1898, out of date. The 
latter plan was adopted, the secret of the exact type of new ship 
was kept, and consequently foreign battleship building was held 
up until our four Dreadnoughts appeared, and gave us the start 
which, “‘in association, of course, with other men-of-war, have 
‘* saved not only the British Empire, but the world, from Teutonic 
‘domination.’” In 1909 Germany tried to force the pace, and we 
replied with eight Dreadnoughts, and in 1913-14 we had sixteen 
ships building, or built, armed with 13.5-in. guns. Had we been 
neutral or defeated at sea at the beginning of the war, Germany 
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and Austria would have had forty-eight battleships at least, under 
twenty years old, against twenty-eight possessed by France and 
Russia, and would have had command of the sea with the power to 
land troops in France and Russia—thus cutting the rear or out- 
flanking the French and Russian armies. Complete German 
victory must have followed. The Battle of Jutland proves that the 
final word in naval battles to-day is with the great battleships. It 
is a fact England is not likely to forget again: Germany’s only 
real attempt to dispute our command of the North Sea failed 
disastrously. 

Lord Sydenham writes the second chapter in the Year Book, and 
deals at length with ‘* The Influence of the British Navy upon the 
““ course of the War.’’ He considers that 


‘* the decision of Germany to force on a European war last year 


[1914] saved the British Empire from greater dangers in the near 
. . Everything which the so-called Blue Water School 


future. . 
claimed for naval force has been more than justified. . . . It was 
the Navy that enabled a great new Army to be created for opera- 


tions over sea... . We owe it to the Grand Fleet that our 
finances have borne the tremendous strain of war, that our credit 
has been wonderfully maintained, and that Italy is fighting 
gallantly on our side. . . . There can be only one issue to the war, 
and when the black clouds of falsehood, which are being thrown 
up with volcanic energy by the exponents of advanced civilisation, 
are dissipated, truth will prevail. History will record that just 
as the Navy of St. Vincent and Nelson played a dominant part 
in saving Europe from despotism, and laying the foundations of 
our free Empire, so the Navy of our day won the ultimate and 
indispensable support of the mighty forces that wanton German 
aggression and perfidy called into action, and was able to safe- 
guard the Empire in its time of greatest peril. And the Navy 
League, in the years to come, will be able to reflect with pride 
and satisfaction that it persistently laboured to keep alive the spirit 
of the sea and to build up the splendid Navy which, in God’s hands, 
has again, after a hundred years, wielded ‘ the tremendous weapon 
of sea-power ’ in the cause of human liberty and of the honour and 
security of the Sovereign and his Dominions.’ 


A series of important essays follow. The article on ‘‘ The French 
** Navy in the War, 1914-1915,’’ has been prepared by direction of 
the French Naval War Staff ; the articles on the Russian, Japanese, 
and Italian Navies in the War are written by eminent officers in 
those services. The Second Part of the volume sets out all the 
official documents relating to the Royal Navy and the Naval War. 
Mr. Maurice Prendergast, in Part III., deals in detail with the 
evolution of the various units of modern fleets, and sets out the 
various warship losses. The book is well produced, is almost 
official in its style, and contains all the material that is essential to 


the study of the present position at sea. 
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ENGLAND BEFORE THE WAR.* 


Those, if such there be, who are able to spare attention from the 
absorbing issues of the moment will welcome the bright and 
readable volume in which Mr. Baumann sketches some of the out- 
standing political figures of the last generation. Entering Parlia- 
ment in 1885 as Conservative member for Peckham, he studied the 
actors on the Westminster stage at first hand, and since his 
withdrawal he has followed every step of what he describes as “‘ the 
‘‘transition’’ with critical interest. He writes fluently and 
correctly, and his opinions, though clearly discerned, are expressed 
without undue heat. 

His thesis is that the twenty years preceding the war were a 
period of peaceful revolution. If the Home Rule split buried the 
Whigs in its ruins, the entrance of Chamberlain into the Cabinet 
of 1895 prepared the downfall of the Tory party. Torn asunder 
between its two leaders it staggered towards the Election of 1906, 
which sealed its fate, and which the author describes as one of the 
decisive events in our history. Historical Conservatism perished 
with Lord Salisbury, and the party has latterly devoted its energies 
to Tariff Reform, which has no connection with Conservative 
principles, and to attempts to steal the Radical thunder in order to 
curry favour with the masses. The Finance Act of ig1o, the 
Parliament Act, the Home Rule Act, the Trades Disputes Act, he 
declares, have secured the complete triumph of democracy over 
aristocracy. Liberalism has become Radicalism, the Labour Party 
has turned Socialist, and the Unionists have ceased to stand for 
Conservatism. Toa follower of Lord Salisbury, as Mr. Baumann 
describes himself, the outlook naturally seems black enough. His 
pages will doubtless be searched by the future historian when he 
endeavours to reconstruct the political situation at the opening of 
the twentieth century. 

More interesting than his views are the sketches which fill the 
first half of the volume. The study of Goschen will surprise most 
readers by the very positive assertion that he was least fitted for 
and least successful at the Exchequer. The significance of his life 
lay in its independence, in his refusal to follow Gladstone into 
Home Rule and Chamberlain into Protection, in his contempt for 
what the author denounces as “‘ the pimping politics of the Whips’ 
‘“room.’’ The sketch of Randolph Churchill, whom he saw both 
in sunshine and in shadow, is very vivid. He drawsa sad picture of 
one of the latest appearances on the stage of his dazzling successes. 
‘“ His utterance became thick, his voice sank to a hoarse whisper. 


. ae and Politics of the Transition, by A. A. Baumann. (Macmillan, price 
Ss. net. 
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** He turned his back on the Speaker, and, looking helplessly about 
“him, muttered, ‘ Will someone get me a glass of water?’ A 
“fallen Minister has no friends.. Not a man of those around him 
‘ stirred.’? Mr. Baumann came to the rescue, and was rewarded 
with the pathetic words, ‘‘ Thank you. I hope I don’t compromise 
““you.”? His career is summarised in a sentence. ‘‘ He was a 
“brilliant half-success, because an aristocrat by birth, a Tory by 
“‘ tradition, he was at heart a Radical.’? The Duke of Devonshire 
is portrayed in half-a-dozen vigorous pages. Here isa characteristic 
vignette. “‘ I remember that Sir Richard Temple, whose reverence 
“for lords was of the simple, old-fashioned kind, once said to Lord 
‘“‘ Hartington in the cloakroom, a propos of nothing, ‘I wish you 
“ “well, my lord.’ Hartington, who was lighting a cigarette at 
“the moment, gazed from under his eyelids at ‘ the Burmese idol,’ 
“* snorted smoke into his beard, and, without a word, lurched off to 
“his brougham in the courtyard.’’ The formidable Speaker Peel, 
““ one of the greatest Speakers that ever sat in the chair,’’ is brought 
nearer to us in the story of a cruel practical joke of which the author 
was the unhappy victim. Among other names whom we meet in 
Mr. Baumann’s gallery are Mr. Balfour, Sir Edward Carson, and 
Labouchere. An admirable essay on Bagehot shows that the 
author’s political interests extend beyond the walls of Parliament. 
If the volume is of somewhat light calibre, it is none the less 
entertaining, and it reminds us of the gravity of problems the 
solution of which has only been deferred by the clash of arms. 
Grok’. G: 


* * * 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS FECLOW..* 


Dr. Madden, the well-known Irish Shakespearean scholar, has 
given us not only a delightful, but a very valuable, book (despite 
some bad misprints) in his account of Shakespeare and the circle of 
actors, poets, and wits that found their centre in him. Dr. Madden 
takes the evidence that has been patiently accumulated by Sir Sidney 
Lee and earlier workers, and shows us the inevitable deductions 
from that evidence. First as to some of the fellow-workers 
and contemporaries of Shakespeare. We have a full and quite 
notable account of Edmund Spenser, as great almost in scholarship 
as in poetry, who died in dire poverty, but was buried in the Abbey 
with strange mourning pomp. Round the grave was a galaxy 
of poets, who cast into the tomb their funeral elegies with the pens 
that wrote them. The tribute of allegiance to the greatest English 

* Shakespeare and his Fellows: An Attempt to Decipher the Man and his 


Nature, by the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 6s. net.) 
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poet since Chaucer shines through succeeding time; and doubtless 
among those who paid golden tribute was a greater than Spenser, 
—was Shakespeare, who immortalised the scene when he shows in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 


‘‘ The thrice three muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary.”’ 


The pathos of the death-scene of Spenser was, however, even 
transcended by that of a lesser man, though a true, if desperate and 
embittered, poet, Robert Greene. Spenser died on January 16th, 
1599. Six years earlier Greene had died in extreme, though 
perhaps deserved, poverty, dependent on the charity of a poor 
shoemaker and his wife. The day before his death he wrote to 
his unhappy wife: ‘‘ Doll, I charge thee by the love of our youth 
‘‘and by my soules rest that thou wilt see this man paide, for if 
‘‘ hee and his wife had not succoured me I had died in the streetes.”’ 
As he lay dead the shoemaker’s wife crowned his head with a 
garland of bays. A year later, on June ist, 1593, Christopher 
Marlowe, not yet thirty years of age, Shakespeare’s master in 
drama, the inventor of the new blank verse, lay dead in Deptford, 
‘“slain by Francis Archer.’’? The mystery of his death is totally 
unsolved. There is no evidence whatever that he lived an evil 
life; it is a gratuitous conclusion based on the fact of a violent 
death. That his religious views were heterodox is known from 
many sources, but this is really evidence against any presumption 
of an ill-lived life; while ‘‘ the purity of his writings, the exemplary 
‘““character of Chapman, his intimate friend, and his association 
‘with men like Raleigh and Sir Thomas Walsingham ’’ should 
be set, as Dr. Madden points out, against these rumours. His 
death, that of Greene and that of Spenser, were tragedies that show 
something of the struggle of men of letters in the greatest age of 
literature. But, curiously enough, that struggle was not the 
struggle of the play actor. Throughout the Middle Ages the actor, 
the jongleur, the mime, the conjuror were suspect persons, rogues 
and vagabonds, unless, indeed, they formed part of some great or 
lesser court. In 1572 it became necessary for a player to be licensed 
if he would escape the fate of a sturdy beggar, and from that 
moment the players rose in esteem. The English had ever been 
a play-acting, play-loving people, and the moment of the enfran- 
chisement of the player immediately foreran the coming of the 
dramatist. And the players, doubtless anxious to magnify and 
justify their new position, proved to be sober, careful men, men of 
business as well as of art, men who knew, as Robert Greene 
bitterly complained, how to make fortunes out of the playwrights, 


““ Mouthing words that better wits have framed.”’ 
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Dr. Madden gives us an admirable account of the rich players— 
of Heming, Burbage, Condell, Edward Alleyn (of Dulwich fame), 
Shakespeare himself, and many another. These men were no 
mean Egyptians, no doubtful wandering mimes, but men of great 
artistic gifts, who saw their opportunity and took it; men of some- 
what the same genius and calibre as Henry Irving of our time. 
Burbage was perhaps one of the greatest actors that ever lived. 
What such a group needed in order to secure, so to speak, the total 
fruits of their calling, and independence of the unstable University 
writers, was a man who could write as well as produce the plays 
that an ever-growing public demanded. 

Now it so happened that in or about the year 1586 a young fellow 
of two or three and twenty drifted into London to seek his fortune— 
no uncommon occurrence since and before the days of Dick 
Whittington. A country lad accustomed to horses, fate or fortune 
led him to the ‘“‘ Theatre’’ or the ‘‘ Curtain,’’ the only London 
theatres in those days. It has only been recently ascertained that 
it was the practice of theatre-goers to come to those theatres in the 
northern fields on horseback, and the new-comer, one William 
Shakespeare, saw at once an occupation to his hand. That is 
Davenant’s story, the story of Shakespeare’s godson, and 
Dr. Madden accepts it. It is not only plausible, but it bears the 
stamp of Shakespeare’s business mind. Davenant says that he 
organised a corps of boys known as ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Boys’’ to 
hold the horses of the theatre-goers, and that the venture was so 
successful that it was imitated. Shakespeare saw his chance and 
took it; the very fact of success brought the inventor of this con- 
venience into touch with the organisers of the theatre, and quickly 
enough, Rowe tells us, ‘‘ he was received into the company 
““at first in a very mean rank.’’ Given the young man’s business 
capacity, his undoubtedly gracious manners, and his transcendent 
abilities there can be little doubt that he made his mark at once. 
For he was the very man for whom the players were looking out, 
a man who could furbish them out plays as they wanted, and end 
the necessity of depending on the drunken, lewd University wits. 
The moment, too, was the propitious moment; a wave of patriotism 
was swelling through London; theatrical plays were the thing, and 
Shakespeare having, with ae great mind and great business 
capacity, grasped the possibilities of the stage and the limits of 
stage craft, set to work to give both the players and the public what 
they wanted. The Players’ Company had become, by the fortunate 
appearance of the lad from Stratford-on-Avon, a self-supporting 
institution. And the institution reacted on the dramatist. In 
writing for a living, he suddenly found that he could write for 
immortality. The necessities of the grub had produced the 
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butterfly, that medizeval symbol of immortality. Greene realised 
what had happened; saw that the trade of the University wits had 
gone. His attack on these business-like players is itself destined 
to immortality :— 


‘‘ Yes, trust them not; for there is an upstart brow, beautified 
with our feathers, that with his Tyger’s heart wrapt in a Player’s 
hide, supposes that he is as well able to bumbast out a blanke- 
verse as the best of you; and being an absolute Johannes 
factotum, is in his owne conceit the only shakes scene in a 
Countrie.”’ 


This attack on Shakespeare in 1592, less than six years after he 
had come to town and when he was but twenty-eight, a year 
younger than Marlowe, measures what he had achieved. 

But before this date the genius of the newcomer, the player 
and the friend of players, the business man, the factotum of the 
theatre, had been recognised by Spenser, who was in London for 
two years from the autumn of 1589. On his return to Ireland he 
tells in Colin Clouts Come Home Again the story of London as he 
saw it and of the poets there gathered, the men who were to cast 
poems and pens into his sacred grave. Of Shakespeare he wrote :— 


‘* And there, though last not least, is Aetion ; 
A gentler shepherd may no where be found, 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention 
Doth like himself heroically sound.”’ 


That was the impression that Shakespeare in 1590 left upon his 
peer. Dr. Madden rightly lays stress upon the fact that it was the 
‘ gentleness ”’ of the poet as well as his “‘ high thoughts ’’ that had 
impressed the author of the Faerie Queene, himself a man who by 
tradition, training, and association was perhaps as good a judge 
of ‘‘ gentleness’’ as any man who ever lived. 

Spenser was astonished and Greene was frightened by the 
appearance of this phenomenon. Almost immediately after 
Greene’s death in 1592 Henry Chettle, his publisher and himself a 
dramatist, tried to make amends for Greene’s attack. He writes 
of Shakespeare: ‘‘ Myselfe have seene his demeanor no less civill 
“than he excelent in the qualitie he professes; besides divers of 
‘““ worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues 
“his honesty, and his facetious grace in writting, that approoves 
“his Art.” Ten years later Chettle, in England’s Mourning 
Garment, refers to Shakespeare as the “‘ silver-tonge’d melicent,”’ 
and begs him to write a funeral ode on the death of Elizabeth. The 
man Shakespeare begins, in the light of these tributes, to emerge 
from the darkness of time. The testimony of Drayton, Fuller, 
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Beaumont, Digges, Kempe, Jonson fill out the portrait of the man 
whose wit and invention transformed the whole history of literature, 
of the man who, to repeat, as will be eternally repeated, the tribute 
of his friend Ben Jonson, ‘‘ was not of an age, but for all time.”’ 

Perhaps there is nothing that shows the limitation of the human 
moral outlook so much as the curious desire shown by many in our 
time to belittle Shakespeare or to deprive him of the fruit of his good 
deservings. Dr. Madden makes short work of these little folk. 
He shows, on the great authority of Mr. Charles Elton, that there 
was nothing scandalous in the story of Shakespeare’s marriage. 
His marriage, like thousands of other marriages in the sixteenth 
and earlier centuries, was celebrated months before it was 
solemnised in church. It was difficult to get married in church 
except between Trinity and Advent. Shakespeare’s earlier mar- 
riage was solemnised in church in November, 1582. Whilst in 
London the poet paid an annual visit to Stratford-on-Avon, and 
his passionate desire was ever to return to his native town, where his 
wife and children dwelt, and this desire he satisfied when he returned 
not only with an immense reputation, but as the chief and richest 
citizen of the town. ‘Those who are determined to see in the poet’s 
will slights on his wife, point to the fact that she is not specially 
provided for except with the ‘‘ second-best bed.’’ In fact that bed 
was the only one that she and her husband had slept on. Moreover, 
the will was really a declaration by which the poet’s daughter, 
Susannah Hall, was directed to carry out the trusts previously stated 
to her by word of mouth. It is certain that the widow lived with 
her son-in-law, John Hall, and his wife, Susannah, at New Place 
till her death in 1623. Hall was a physician, and there is some 
reason to suppose that Mrs. Shakespeare was infirm and needed 
care. That she received in full measure. She had dearly loved 
her husband. The clerk of Stratford Church, a man over eighty 
years in 1693, told a visitor who was reading the inscription on the 
poet’s grave that ‘‘not one, for fear of the curse aforesaid, dare 
‘‘touch his gravestone, tho’ his wife and daughters did earnestly 
‘‘desire to be Jayd in the same grave with him.” Anne 
Hathaway and William Shakespeare knew each other’s heart. It 
is pleasant to think of Prospero laying aside his wand and walking 
in the garden of New Place beside the woman whom he loved. The 
women, the wife and daughters of the man who has painted for us 
womanhood at its purest and noblest and best, must have had 
qualities rare indeed: 


‘‘ Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all: 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall; 
Something of Shakespere was in that, but this 
Wholly of Him with whom she’s now in blisse.”’ 
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Of such make were the women that Shakespeare drew, and Anne 
Hathaway was the mother of this woman “‘ wise to salvation ’’ who 
had prayed that her mother’s soul—for so the tomb inscription 
runs—might be able to ‘‘ seek the stars’’; to join, perhaps the 
phrase may mean, the starlike soul of William Shakespeare, her 
deathless husband. 

| GapEgiae 


* * * 


THE PUBLIC POLICY OF OUR LORD.* 


Mr. Stephen Liberty, in his monograph on The Political 
Relations of Christ’s Ministry, dedicated to the memory of Mr. 
Gladstone, has produced a work of an extraordinarily timely 
character, since the relation of religion to national and international 
politics is of profound importance at the moment when a highly 
organised nation is struggling to prove that Right is a bye-product 
of Might. Moreover, Mr. Liberty has opened up fields of thought 
in relation to the life of our Lord that, extraordinary as it may seem 
after centuries of critical analyses of the Gospels, have scarcely yet 
been adequately surveyed. The leading thought of this book is a 
direct reaction from the appalling tendency of the German 
theological scholars to eliminate the historical Christ from 
Christianity. Mr. Liberty shows us the Man, Jesus Christ, as the 
real centre of the ultimate political problem of the earth. If he 
establishes that proposition, as we are inclined to think is the case, 
then the age-long antagonism of Church and State in all its 
manifestations through eighteen centuries disappears. A secular 
State, a State divorced from responsibility to the King of Kings, 
becomes not only impossible, but absurd. No doubt Dante saw this 
long ago, but the political significance of Christ’s Ministry has 
never been adequately discussed in the light of modern critical 
research. 

The political position in Palestine in the time of our Lord offered 
peculiar opportunities for the raising of a great moral political 
issue. As Mr. Liberty says, the spiritual interests of the world 
stood in a critical situation in that age. Rome controlled the 
known world. The Jews presented to Rome an_ unbroken 
nationality. Roman control, based in its nature on the jus naturale, 
was fundamentally moral. Jewish nationality was a priceless 
reality. A tragedy in the deep Greek sense of that term was 
imminent: two things of high moral value were about to come into 


*The Political Relations of Christ’s Ministry: With a New Study of the 
Temptation, and an Appendix on “The Powers of the Sanhedrin,” by Stephen 
Liberty, M.A., sometime Sub-Warden of St. Deiniol’s Library. (Humphrey 
Milford: Oxford University Press, price 3s. 6d. net.) 
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collision. What higher unity was there which would solve the 
tragedy? The ultimate answer was—Christianity ; though as yet, 
up to the year 1916, it has not justified its functional and potential 
political power. But Christ was the necessary element to produce 
this higher unity of two conflicting moral forces. Christ had to 
face the political anarchists who cried: ‘‘ Not this One, but 
“* Barabbas.’’ The Sadducees stood for the anarchy of control by 
a few ruling families; the anarchy of what was, in effect, a feudal 
system, with no spiritual forces behind it. Our Lord had also to 
face ‘‘ the Messianism of the Pharisees.’’ No doubt this was ‘‘ the 
“‘ very antithesis of the worldly attitude of the great families ’’; but 
it was bound, sooner or later, to lead to revolt against Rome by the 
Chosen People. As Mr. Liberty says, this made “ reconciliation of 
“the best Jewish and Roman ideals as they stood . . . impossible.”’ 
Thirdly, our Lord had to reckon with the Herodians, who dreamt 
of compromise with Rome on equal terms of friendship. Sooner 
or later such a compromise was bound to fail. The policy of the 
Empire and the nation had fundamental incapatibilities. Absorption 
on terms that meant the spiritualisation of the Empire was the only 
ultimate solution, and it was, in fact, this for which Christ stood 
and died. That is how we see the position, and we think that Mr. 
Liberty’s conclusions justify that view. 

Mr. Liberty discusses in elaborate—though not, we think, final— 
detail, “‘ the temptation of our Lord as a preparation for national 
““Leadership.”’ Mr. Liberty thinks that a political interpretation 
explains the inclusion of the story of the temptation in the first 
Gospel tradition. ‘‘ It provides a reasonable explanation for such 
“‘a disclosure to the disciples, particularly at the earlier stage of 
“* their discipleship ; whereas a merely personal revelation in terms 
‘of national ideas would have been meaningless then, and 
“ positively inconsistent with Christ’s purpose during the latter 
“‘ half of His Ministry.’ Mr. Liberty goes on to show that in the 
temptation the native policies of the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and 
the Herodians were all condemned, though no doubt Christ was 
specially tempted by the Herodian ideal. Mr. Liberty writes :— 


‘* According to the theory submitted with all humility in these 
pages, the condemnation and refusal of the existing native policies 
foreshadowed in the Temptation was but the logical and historical 
preliminary of a policy which faced the real problem of the situation 
—the sin of the world. To have brought about a Sadducaic, 
Pharisaic, or Herodian triumph would have been to seal the fate of 
religion at that crisis. The decision taken in the Wilderness, and 
acted upon throughout the Ministry, cleared the way for and 
humanly speaking made inevitable, the mightier expedient which 
concentrated all the irreligion of the time against One who, by 
‘ bearing it in His own body on the tree,’ showed its hateful issue 
and broke its power.”’ 
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The interpretation is extraordinarily apt, almost too apt to be 
conclusive. It almost raises the doubt whether the story of the 
Temptation was added to illustrate the later story. 

Mr. Liberty then passes to Christ’s public policy; his appeal for 
national repentance, which demanded a general change in the 
national outlook. This appeal was for a policy of humanisation 
and extension beyond the narrow national boundaries, an extension 
capable of bringing in the Gentile world in the face of the crisis 
that our Lord foresaw. Christ clearly saw the danger of a Roman 
onslaught, and fully recognised Roman rights. Christ deliberately 
went to His death at Jerusalem on a true issue chosen by Himself, 
and was, by a crowning irony, proclaimed King by the very Roman 
power that condemned Him to death at the instance of the converg- 
ing forces of a narrow feudalism and nationalism. His death 
rejected the Jewish view of the Law, and involved the conversion of 
the Gentile world. It was the reconciling factor between Imperialism 
and Nationalism, and made certain the eventual spiritualisation of 
both. That is the present significance of this able contribution to 
modern Higher Criticism. 


* * * 


AGRICULTURE, ABTER THE WARK 


There are three subjects of supreme importance at the present 
time: the prosecution of the war to final victory, the reorganisation 
of national education, the re-creation of national agriculture. No 
stone is being left unturned to secure the victory that is to bring 
freedom and lasting peace to Europe; a Royal Commission on 
Education is about to be appointed ; agriculture alone—the primary 
source of the food of the people, the greatest of English industries— 
remains unorganised and sinks daily into deeper decay. Mr. A. D. 
Hall, a public servant and one of the greatest living authorities on 
agriculture, the author of many technical agricultural works, has 
given us in his very notable and cogent volume on Agriculture 
After the War, not only a plea for fundamental reorganisation, but 
a practical statement of the methods, the urgent, and necessary 
methods, of reform. The present position is very serious indeed, 
and not only serious from the point of view of under-production. 
The conditions and remuneration of labour on the land are such as 
to drive the best men off the land. Rural housing conditions seem 
specially designed to kill agriculture. There are landlords who 
even refuse to allow new cottages to be built. The sanitary 
conditions are often intolerable, and render the country child less 
healthy than the town child. Social life is monotonous to a degree 


* Agriculture After the War, by A. D. Hall, F.R.S. (John Murray, price 3s. 6d. net.) 
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that is reflected in the records of the Assize towns. Wages are 
totally inadequate. Farmers are extraordinarily ignorant not only 
of the science of agriculture, but of the science of business. No 
adequate accounts are kept. What accounts mean in the creation 
of a farming business is shown by the example of that well-known 
Essex farmer, the late Mr. William Dannatt. He invented a farm 
account-book, which enables the farmer to keep his exact position 
at any moment in mind, and to frame his policy accordingly. This 
account-book is largely sold, but the keeping of proper accounts is 
still the exception. On this point Mr. Hall tells us: 


‘A proper system of book-keeping can be applied to a large 
farm, and becomes of the utmost value by the way it enables the 
direction to review results, detect mismanagement and waste, 
and drop unprofitable branches of the business. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of scientific book-keeping on a costs 
basis; in all modern productive businesses it forms the foundation 
of the management, yet it has hardly been applied to agriculture 
in Great Britain. With more efficient management and the 
criticism provided by exact accounts will come the power of 
intensifying the production and of testing and developing new 
lines of business.”’ 


Mr. Hall shows us that “‘ the British Islands are importing about 
“* one-half of the total food they consume, if reckoned in values, but 
“considerably more than one-half if the efficiency of the food in 
** maintaining life and work is considered. The payments for the 
“food and other agricultural material produceable here amount to 
*“over £250,000,000 per annum, of which two-thirds are paid to 
*‘foreign countries not within the British Empire.’’ Such a 
position in war-time presents a threefold danger—the possible 
extreme shortage of food, the waste of naval power in guarding 
trade routes, the reduction of national credit by these vast payments 
to foreign producers. The danger would be avoided if we could 
produce the bulk of our requirements at home, and we should then 
have, of necessity, a trained agricultural population of a stable 
character. Mr. Hall sets forth a profound truth when he declares 
that ‘‘ politically a country population is the more sober and 
‘cautious because it is in touch with certain fundamental aspects 
‘* of existence that are hidden away from the purely town dwellers.”’ 
It is this priceless section of the community that our present 
disastrous policy is rapidly destroying. The history of England 
can be written in terms of its agricultural policies; the curves of 
the conversion of arable to grass and grass to arable represent the 
functional relations of high politics to food production. The great 
arable abandonment of the fourteenth century; the Elizabethan 
enclosure movement; the similar movement in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; the policy of arable abandonment in the 
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greater part of the last half century, are all instances of this. The 
food productivity of land under grass is measured by the fact that 
‘a given area of land will produce, when under the plough, in 
‘* addition to its usual yield of wheat and barley, just as much cattle 
‘food as the same area of land under grass.’’ The great fall in 
prices ruled in 1895, and since 1900 there has been a steady rise, 
with the result that agriculture has become popular once more, but 
nevertheless arable decreases, the farmer remains ignorant and 
unbusinesslike, and the farm-hand has none of the benefits of 
increased profits. The land offers no attraction to men of ability, 
and it is so mismanaged that depopulation is threatening the rural 
districts. 

The problem is, how can there be created a demand for land by 
men capable of using it to advantage? The answer is that we 
must have an agricultural policy ‘‘ in which the permanent interest 
‘‘of the State must be held to override the immediate interests of 
‘* the existing occupiers of land, however content they may be with 
‘the profits they derive from the present system.’’ The present 
system, though at the moment it is putting large funds in the 
pockets of an ignorant class of farmers, is really killing the industry 
on which British national life ultimately depends. Mr. Hall 
declares that 


‘* The State must secure the more intensive cultivation of the 
land of the United Kingdom and an increasing employment of men 
upon the land, both as an insurance against war, and as a means 
of reducing the national indebtedness. The process of readjust- 
ment may involve some cost to the State; but the necessity is as 
great as that of maintaining an army or navy, with this difference, 
that the expenditure is only an investment on which a commercial 
return will be obtained as soon as the readjustment is complete. 
In order to bring about the intensification of agriculture that is 
desired, five direct methods of action by the State are available, 
over and above indirect methods like education or such legislative 
changes as may remove some of the difficulties attaching to the 
access to land.’’ 


These five methods of State action in agriculture are (1) Indus- 
trialised farms, that is to say, great farms run as business concerns 
on modern business principles. Mr. Hall shows us that such 
farms would pay 9g per cent. on the floating capital, with labourers 
“paid not on the basis of existing rates of wages, but what a 
‘“reasonably prosperous and permanent industry ought to pay.” 
Farming of this type would draw labourers from all over the 
country, and with intensified farming the percentage on floating 
capital would rapidly rise. We have only one suggestion to make: 
Introduce into the industrialised farm system the principle of profit- 
sharing among the employés, the principle applied by the South 
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Metropolitan Gas Company. It hasa peculiar applicability to land 
problems, and would solve many other problems. Mr. Hall 
suggests that the State should start specimen farms of this type: 


“‘ The State itself in the widest sense, including the Crown, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Universities and the Colleges, is 
already by far the largest landowner in the country, and should 
set the example of the most economic utilisation of the land. The 
great landowners, a class that have always recognised their duty 
of leadership and their obligations to the community, would not 
be backward once it was proved that both the interests of the nation 
and their own profit were assured by a new method of dealing 
with the land.”’ 


The other four methods of State action are :— 

2. Small-holding colonies, where the disadvantages under which 
the small-holder necessarily suffers are overcome by co-operative 
principles both for cultivation and trade. 

3. The intensification of agriculture under the current system. 
This involves the education of the landowner in technical know- 
ledge, as ‘‘ the leader of his tenants and the entrepreneur of his 
*‘ property.’’ The University Agricultural Schools must be made 
to attract the sons of the great landowners. It is the fault of the 
Universities if they do not attract this class; as yet they have 
“never tried ’’ to use a phrase that Mark Patteson applied to the 
University of Oxford. 

4. The reclamation of land. This vast subject is dealt with in 
some slight detail by Mr. Hall. The whole problem of reclamation 
is a purely scientific one. 

5. Subsidising agricultural industries. 

If we really desire to produce the whole of the food that we buy 
from foreign countries, we should need 16,370,000 additional acres 
of arable, and this would have to be increased to twenty-four million 
acres of arable if we are ‘‘ to replace the imports and maintain 
*“ the cattle food at present derived from grass.’’ In other words, 
pasture would disappear. This is impracticable, but we can work 
towards the ideal of producing our own food, and Mr. Hall 
suggests a rapid return to the position in 1872, which would mean 
the reconversion of nearly four million acres of grass land to arable. 
This is not the limit of effort, for it only represents 56 per cent. of 
the cultivated land, while in Denmark in 1912 ‘‘ the arable land, 
‘‘ including the rotation grass, was as much as 89°4 per cent. of the 
‘‘ agricultural area.’’ Moreover, our average yield can be vastly 
improved. In fact, it is possible by quite practicable changes to 
revolutionise the present position. But arable farming depends 
on prices, and a standard price of wheat, oats, and barley would 
get over many difficulties. This was recommended, in the case of 
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wheat, by Lord Milner’s Committee on Food Production in 1915. 
Another plan is to offer a bonus annually ‘‘ on the land brought 
‘¢ under arable cultivation over and above that which was so used at 
‘the close of the war.’’ The only alternative to these stimuli is 
State ownership of land. This is far away, but existing State lands 
can follow the suggested new developments. State help and 
encouragement there must be, and it must come without delay, 
while land reclamation must be taken in hand at once. The whole 
problem is extraordinarily urgent, and may well claim the entire 
attention of some political thinker of high rank who desires to 
render yeoman service to his native land. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


We have before us the remarkable volume entitled ‘‘ The Declining 
“* Birth-rate : Its Causes and Effects ’’ (Messrs. Chapman & Hall, price 
tos. 6d. net), “‘ being the Report of, and the chief evidence taken by, the 
‘‘ National Birth-rate Commission, instituted, with official recognition, by 
‘‘the National Council of Public Morals—for the Promotion of Race 
‘* Regeneration—Spiritual, Moral, and Physical.’’ The inquiry began 
in October, 1913, and the Commission (which included Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter, Dean Inge, Sir John Gorst, Sir John Macdonell, Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, Sir J. Crichton-Browne, Monsignor Brown, Principal 
Garvie, Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson (Superintendent of Statistics for the 
Registrar-General), Dr. A. Newsholme, Principal Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and Dr. Scharlieb, 
with Mr. James Marchant as Secretary) has worked at these 
problems for over two years and a half. Twenty-five witnesses 
were called, most of whom represented expert knowledge. In 
the century 1811-1911, the decennial increase of birth rate has 
varied from 18.06 per cent. in the first decade to 10.89 in 
the last, but this does not take emigration into account. The increase 
was therefore in all cases really greater. ‘‘ The birth-rate as recorded 
““in England and Wales gradually rose from 32.3 per 1,000 population 
‘““in 1841-45 to 35.5 per 1,000 in 1871-75, reaching its highest point, 
‘“ 36.3, in 1876, and then gradually fell to 26.3 in 1906-10, and to its 
‘“ lowest level (so far) 23.8 in r912.’’ The birth-rate from 1840 to 1880 
may be regarded as stationary at about 35 per 1,000. ‘‘ Since then it 
‘‘ has declined by apparently one-third,’’ but the decline has been most 
marked in the districts showing a higher standard of comfort, though 
some rural districts, such as Norfolk, showed a greater decline than 
in the cities of the district. The question of medical causes is really 
obscure, though it is clear enough that the birth-rate has been affected 
both by disease and by intention. Dr. Amand Routh arrived at the 
conclusion that ‘‘ the deaths in utero and during the first year of life 
‘“ are about 100,000 each. When it is considered that the number of 
‘‘infants who survived the double loss in England and Wales in IQII 
‘“was only 782,362, it will be seen that the loss to the nation is 
“‘enormous.’’ The very regrettable absence of an index to the Report, 
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a fact that should be remedied at once if the work is to have any 
substantial results, makes it difficult to follow certain points. But in 
reckoning decline of birth-rate due to disease it should be kept in mind 
that, quite possibly—indeed, most probably—disease was more rife 
during the period of the rise of the birth-rate than in the period of its 
decline. If this is so, we have to look for other chief causes. It is not 
possible here to review the evidence before and the conclusion of the 
commissioners at length, but we summarise the conclusions arrived at. 
We may note that the decrease in the birth-rate has been universal 
throughout Europe (except, perhaps, in Russia), but that the most rapid 
fall since 1900 has been in Germany, where the birth-rate fell nearly 
9 per 1,000 between 1900 and 1913. In the same period the French 
birth-rate fell less than 3 per 1,000. In other words, the birth-rate in 
Germany was falling nearly three times as fast as in France, though it 
still remained in 1913 considerably above the French rate, which then 
was, as it always has been, the lowest in Europe. It is the Slav popula- 
tion of Germany that is preventing an even more rapid fall. Dr. Steven- 
son adopted the view that, in the matter of birth-rate, ‘‘ the German 
‘‘ Empire is going down-hill rather more rapidly than we are,’’ and 
that ‘‘ if you excluded the Slav element, it would be much mote striking.’’ 
The Report, after concluding that the English Birth-rate has declined 
one-third in the last thirty-five years, and that the decline is more marked 
in the more prosperous classes, also suggests the conclusion that arti- 
ficial limitation is widely practised among the upper and middle classes, 
and that illegal abortion frequently occurs among the industrial popula- 
tion. It is also suggested that the higher education of women has no 
important effect in diminishing their physiological aptitude to bear 
children. The Commission also consider that ‘‘ the housing question, 
‘* both in town and country, makes the rearing of large families by the 
‘‘working classes a matter of great difficulty, and also affects the 
‘* birth-rate.’’ The problem is surely more acute in rural districts. The 
Commissioners make it clear that religious influence in matters that affect 
the birth-rate is of profound importance. Monsignor Brown adds a note 
to the Report to the effect that ‘‘ the Church forbids the destruction of 
‘the product of conception even when the life of the mother is at stake ; 
‘and also’ all anti-physiological methods of preventing conception.’’ 
It would have been convenient if the Commission had grouped their 
conclusions in the fashion usual with Royal Commissions. 
¥% * * 


M. Jean Massart, the Vice-Director of the Class of Sciences in the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, has described in ‘‘ Belgians Under the 
“German Eagle ’’ (T. Fisher Unwin, price ros. 6d. net), translated by 
Mr. Bernard Miall, in terrible detail German enormities in Belgium 
between August 4th, 1914, and August 15th, 1915. M. Massart, for his 
compilation, has used for documentary evidence (1) German posters 
exposed in Belgium, (2) books and newspapers coming from Germany, 
(3) newspapers published in Belgium under the German censorship, (4) 
the Niewwe Rotterdamisches Courant, the only foreign paper allowed to 
enter Belgium. The book “ precisely reflects the state of mind of a 
‘‘ Belgian who has lived a year under the German domination. I have 
‘“ forced myself to remain, as far as possible, objective, in order to give 
‘“my work the scientific vigour which characterises the Reports of the 
‘« Belgian Commission of Inquiry. I have simply transferred, to a domain 
‘‘ which is new to me, the methods of my customary occupations.’’ M. 
Massart suffers from the disadvantage that his material is not new; that 
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the world is, in a sense, tired of reading about the devilries of the 
Germans. But for these very reasons the book, written by an eminent 
scientist, is of peculiar value. There is no use being tired of hearing 
about German wickedness till the fearful wrongs of Belgium, Northern 
France, Poland, Serbia, are righted in so far as it is possible to right 
them. Till that is done those who have to see that justice is done must 
keep in mind these terrible and unspeakable things. But Belgium is 
surviving even these horrors in ever-growing hope, surviving not only 
the fearful story of German ferocity—a story that exceeds in horror 
and sheer beastliness anything ever before seen in print—but the con- 
tamination of German administration and the effort to suppress. all 
Belgian intellectual life. This book should be read in detail. The 
chapters on ‘‘ The Violation of Neutrality,’’ and the ‘* Violation of the 
‘« Hague Conventions ’’ have special importance. 


* * * 


Mr. J. M. Robertson’s latest book, ‘‘ The Germans ’’ (Williams & 
Norgate, 7s. 6d.), consists of two parts, of which the first, entitled 
The Teutonic Gospel of Race, is the more important. In previous works 
he has sharply attacked the doctrine that race explains and governs 
the history of nations ; and in the present volume he once more demolishes 
the superstition with a wealth of knowledge and unflagging vigour. 
The idea of a superior race is not specifically German, and its most 
famous sponsor was Gobineau, a French nobleman and diplomat. But 
though writers in every country have been guilty of building airy 
structures of generalisation, eulogy and invective, on the basis of an 
assumed racial character, nowhere has the cult of race been so fervent 
as in latter-day Germany. In no other country has a racialist met with 
such acceptance as the Germanised Englishman Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, whose famous book, ‘‘ Foundations of the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
is torn to pieces in these pages. Mr. Robertson shows how groundless 
is the notion that the shape of the skull is the key to racial character, 
and he makes fine play with the dogmatic and credulous anthropologists 
of all nations. The truth was stated once for all by Alexander Humboldt 
in the words, ‘‘ There are advanced and backward races, but no noble 
‘““or ignoble ones.’’ Racial character, in so far as such a thing can be 
said to exist, is the result of historical processes; it is a product, not a 
cause. This cardinal fact is illustrated in the second and longer part 
of the volume, which summarises German history and shows that it 
cannot be explained by any racial presupposition. All Mr. Robertson’s 
writings are stimulating and suggestive, and the latest offers a fresh 
proof of his argumentative and controversial skill. 


* * * 


Dr. Léon Maccas, of the University of Athens, has written a work 
entitled ‘‘ German Barbarism”’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 
2s. 6d. net), which deserves the closest attention at this time, for it is 
from the pen of a neutral, and represents a judicial view. M. Paul 
Girard, the very eminent French jurist, writes a preface, in which he sets 
out the claims of Dr. Maccas to be heard. M. Girard adds, after a 
pungent word as to the ‘‘ New Morality’’ of the Germans, ‘“‘ by a 
“contradiction which would have something grotesque about it if the 
‘“ tale of bloodshed and destruction made such an expression permissible, 
‘“ those who every day shamelessly violate the law of nations are the 
“‘ first to protest with impassioned vehemence against what in their 
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““ opponents they assert to be a violation of the law of nations, as if the 
‘‘ right to trample under foot was a privilege of Germany. . . . The 
‘only result of all this is hatred, stubborn, invincible hatred, which 
‘“‘neither peace nor victory will destroy. . . . Woe to the nation 
*‘ that makes itself hated! ’’ Dr. Maccas, on the evidence declares that 
Germany “‘ revives under our eyes the times of Attila. . . . Great 
““towns have perished in the flames by her hands, with all the treasures 
““of science, art, and industry which they contained ; innumerable dis- 
““tricts, less populous but no less prosperous, have likewise been 
‘* plundered, looted, and abandoned| to the ravages of fire and sword ; 
““whole regions have been laid waste without a shadow of military 
““necessity ; thousands of peaceful residents, and harmless citizens of 
““these areas, priests and women, children and old folks, have been 
“shot, killed, executed, martyred ; women and young girls have been 
‘“ violated and subjected to the most frightful tortures ; prisoners have 
‘been ill-treated or even shot ; the wounded have been despatched on 
‘* the field of battle ; young people below military age have been carried 
“off to Germany and treated as prisoners at common law. In the 
‘field, the German armies have been guilty of shameful acts of 
‘* treachery ; weapons forbidden because they cause horrible wounds have 
‘been used without scruple and without shame. Towns have had 
‘* monstrous levies imposed upon them, which they have had to pay on 
‘“penalty of seeing their inhabitants massacred. And these things 
‘‘ were repeated everywhere: in Belgium, in France, in Poland, in 
‘* Galicia, in Serbia. Fire, sword, bloodshed, dishonour, slaughter, 
“murder, torture have been flaunted before the eyes of astonished 
‘‘Europe. That is the story we are going to tell.’? And Dr. Maccas 
tells it in a fashion that we commend to all our neutral friends. Dr. 
Maccas, in the striking passage above, omits to mention the robberies 
of crops and coal that have reduced millions to misery and starvation. 
What will be the end of these things ? 


et, nn NE 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Many persons will welcome the record of the life of the late Mr. 
Joshua Rowntree (George Allen & Unwin, price 4s. 6d. net), by Mr. 
S. E. Robson, with a foreword by Dr. Rendel Harris, who tells us of 
him that, ‘‘ public man as he was, citizen, world-man, politician, 
‘‘ minister of the Word, he lived in a retreat and worked from it.’’ 
He was born on April 6th, 1844, in Princess Street, Scarborough, and 
died on February 1oth, 1915, at Wrea Head, Scalby. He was educated 
at the Scarborough Grammar School and the Friends’ School at Bootham. 
He read law at York, and also in Sir Edward Fry’s chambers in 1865, and 
then started practice as a solicitor in Scarborough, and at once also took 
up sacial work, fully described here. In 1880 he married Miss Isabella A. 
Tindall, daughter of Robert Tindall, ship owner. Tindall was disowned 
from membership of the Society of Friends for arming his ships against 
pirates. In 1886 Rowntree was returned as member for Scarborough, 
and lived through exciting parliamentary times. His maiden speech, in 
March, 1887, was against Irish coercion. But ‘‘ Education (taking the 
‘word in its widest sense), Temperance, and Peace were causes for 
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‘“ which he worked throughout his life.’? Another task to which he set 
himself through many years was to abolish the opium traffic with China. 
In this he did excellent work. The story of his arduous and useful 
life is here told in detail and with sympathy, and will be read with 
profit. 

* * * 

We must note the publication of the New Zealand Year Book for 
1915. We wish our Government would issue a full British Year Book, and 
distribute it as the great self-governing Dominions are distributing their 
able compilations. A British Year Book would be an imperial asset 
of the greatest value. Here we have the statistics of New Zealand life. 
We have history, climate, population, health, education, defence, law, 
land, government, commerce, shipping, fisheries, mining, and so forth, 
all adequately discussed. There is a valuable special article on ‘‘ The 
‘* External Trade of New Zealand,’’ by Mr. J. B. Condliffe, M.A., while 
Mr. R. Speight discusses the Lakes of the Dominion. We are glad to 
note that the pure Maori population (49,844) shows a steady increase 
each five years when the census is taken. Half-castes (7,060) also show 
a slight increase. It is a remarkable race. 

* * * 


We do not know that the time has yet come to discuss in anything 
like perspective the events that preceded the war, but Mr. W. S. M. 
Knight, in the first volume of ‘‘ A History of Britain During the War,”’ 
a volume entitled ‘‘ The Anarchy Before the Outbreak’’ (The Redd 
Masson Co., Ltd., price 7s. 6d. net), thinks otherwise, and attacks the 
‘‘anarchy ’’ with an angry pen, having little mercy on anyone from | 
Mr. Lloyd George to Sir Edward Carson. To be frank, the first weeks 
of the war proved clearly enough that there was no real anarchy any- 
where, that the hearts of all—if we except a minute percentage of prc- 
Germans—were perfectly sound, and were all united in the task of 
winning the war. That there were mistakes of judgment before the 
war is plain enough. Many eminent people thought Germany wanted 
peace and amity, and this was thought in France, Belgium, and Russia, 
as well as in England. Hence a want of preparation, which showed 
that it was Germany alone who desired war. We know the truth 
now, and shall not forget it. 

% x * 


Here is a popular book on economics, ‘‘ The Data of Economics : 
‘“Expressly Designed for the General Reader ’’ (The Mitre Press, Fleet 
Street, price 7s. 6d.), by Mr. C. J. Melrose, and we have every sympathy 
with its main- thesis: To explain the economic process in terms of 
utilities instead of money, to show the framework of the mechanism of 
production in a simple way, to build up a system from the simple to 
the complex. A book on these lines—a book that makes no claim to 
originality other than the originality of clarity—answers a very real 
purpose, and should secure the sympathy of economists such as Mr. 
Wicksteed, and we only wish that Mr. Melrose had obtained a preface 
from some of the great economists of the day. We cannot pretend 
to have fully tested the book, but, so far as we are able to see, it is not 
only well and clearly written but sound. We are inclined to supplement the 
Introductory Remarks by saying that the doctrines of political economy 
extend into the spheres of ethics and religion, as well as into the sphere 
of material wealth; in other words, that true wealth is not merely 
material wealth. 


GREECE: 


THE EATTER-DAY GREEK. 


HE Balkan States are living monuments of the solicitude of the 
Entente Powers for the rights of nationalities. And of all the 
Balkan States Greece, which is the most anarchic, is also the 
one that owes most to France, Britain, and Russia. Created by 
the emotional fervour of the early nineteenth century, which was 
nourished by classical studies, it became a sort of spoiled child, 
whose antics were not taken seriously by western statesmen. The 
resurrection of Greece was the product of Europe’s enthusiasm 
of humanity, quickened by intellectual ideas. But neither the 
ideas nor the enthusiasm, which took their rise in the art and 
literature of the ancient Greeks, have been sustained by the words 
or deeds of their latter-day descendants. The main characteristics 
of these are an open-eyed sense of present interest, steadfast faith 
in the law of supply and demand, and marvellous courage and 
endurance in waging a fierce struggle for material success. The 
individual Greek is sober, laborious, persevering, his survey of 
things is often confined to this material aspect, and to its bearings 
upon hisends. Essentially an individualist, his ideas and strivings 
and passions move in the limited sphere of the real, the present. 

Patriotic he undoubtedly is, but his is a type of patriotism 
which seldom embodies itself in institutions, and borrows from 
individualism an anarchistic tinge. Hence one can hardly speak 
of Greece as a compact nation. From the historic May day eighty- 
four years ago, when it was declared an independent realm under 
British, French, and Russian protection, down to the first Balkan 
‘War, it has never been able to stand wholly alone. The protecting 
Powers, whose influence kept it alive, saw themselves obliged 
at whiles to defend it, not merely against its enemies, but 
sometimes against its own self. For with a passion for politics, the 
Greeks evince a constitutional antipathy to statesmanship and a 
marked leaning towards reckless adventure. Although numbering 

until recently at most only two and a-half million souls, the work 
of bringing them into the political unity of a nation was but once 
undertaken, and has never been completed. 

The only prominent politician, before the rise of Venizelos, who 
made some fitful efforts to stem the tide of anarchism, was 
Tricoupis, and even his influence was unavailing to save his 
country from its own unwisdom without the intervention of the 
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protecting Powers. From the lessons of the Turkish campaign 
in 1897, which was one of the most egregious follies ever 
perpetrated by rational beings, the Greeks failed to draw profit. 
Indeed, at none of the critical moments of their history have they 
displayed any instinctive feeling for the special truth adapted to 
their wants, or docility towards the leader who would fain extricate 
them from their straits. The nation is an agglomeration of 
individuals, each separated from the other by the hull of his own 
personality. Like the sands on the beach, they lack cohesiveness, 
and for want of social bonds have been unable to fuse, amalgamate, 
and form a single-minded community. In this respect the Hellenes. 
form a remarkable contrast to the Bulgars, whose force lies 
principally in a marked degree of cohesiveness, which does away 
with all barriers between the individual and the State. For this: 
reason, were there no other, the future of Hellenism must cause 
disquietude to the Greek residents abroad who, numerically 
superior to those of the Kingdom, are endowed with a more 
developed political sense and a much more enlightened patriotism. 
The burning desire of these is to see the country governed by 
Parliamentary institutions, and living in good intelligence with 
the Powers from whom they have much to hope and nothing to fear. 


THE TEUTONS HOSTILE TO GREECE AT HER BIRTH. 


When the Greeks rose against the Turks, and after some local 
progress constituted a provisional Government at the Congress of 
Epidauros in January, 1822, their first impulse was to seek moral 
encouragement and material succour wherever it was available. 
Revolutionists are seldom hampered by prejudices, and the 
rebellious Hellenes cared little what Power offered them a helping: 
hand in their need. Accordingly, they appealed to all. Russia, 
the protectress of Eastern Orthodoxy, was the State from which 
support seemed most likely. Odessa had long been the refuge of 
Greek Christians hiding from Turkish vengeance and oppression, 
and was also the headquarters of the revolutionary society of out-. 
lawed and voluntary exiles who were planning the emancipation 
of the people. The Chief of the Slav Empire, as head of the 
Eastern Church, had done much to render the lot of his Greek 
co-religionists bearable. And one of the first acts of the Congress. 
of Epidauros was to express its sense of gratitude to the Russian 
Tsar. Another was to dispatch a delegation to the Congress of 
Verona, where a number of plenipotentiaries were then sitting, and 
to adjure them to assist the Greeks to sever their connection with 
Turkey. At Verona, as at Troppau and Laibach, where the 
delegates also pressed their suit, Austrian influence was paramount, 
and the answer elicited was negative. The revolt against Sultan 
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Mahmoud, it was explained, was in Teuton eyes a lawless deed, 
he being the legitimate sovereign of the Greeks. The principle 
‘underlying the rebellion was therefore a dissolvent of order and 
law, and could hope for no encouragement from the representatives 
of these. Metternich was incapable of making a distinction between 
a legitimate dash for liberty and a revival of the maxims of the 
French Revolution; besides which, his antipathy to France 
rendered him hostile to the Greeks, who looked to that country for 
material aid. Prussia and Austria, officially and semi-officially, 
hardened their hearts against the rising of the Greeks. And among 
individual German enthusiasts none laid down their lives for the 
cause of the struggling Hellenes who were being massacred at 
Scio and trampled in the dust by their Turkish masters everywhere. 
In France and England it was otherwise. A band of enlightened, 
sentimental Philhellenes in both countries moved every lever to 
raise the insurgents to the position of an independent nation. The 
names of Chateaubriand, Jourdain, Count Mathieu Dumas, and 
Firmin-Didot in France, of Byron, Sir Charles Napier, Lord 
Guildford in England, still live in the memory of the Greek people. 
England’s protectorate was sought by the notables of Morea; the 
English Governor of Cephalonia was instrumental in raising a loan 
to enable the Greeks to provide their forces with the necessaries 
of life and war, and these services were gratefully acknowledged 
in the manifesto of 1825, by which the Greek people proclaimed 
their decision to place themselves under English protection. The 
Army of the rising nation was reorganised by a French colonel; 
its cavalry was commanded by a French captain, and to its needs 
the Philhellenes of Paris contributed the proceeds of a subscription. 
The protocol signed in the Russian capital in 1826, two years 
before the decisive battle of Navarino, contains an entry stating 
that the King of Great Britain and Ireland had been requested 
by the Greeks to tender his good offices on their behalf. In the 
Treaty of London, concluded in the following year, the three pro- 
tecting Powers displayed the disinterestedness of their exertions 
in favour of the Hellenes by laying it down that in the “ salutary 
‘‘work’’ of pacifying Greece, ‘‘ they seek no increase of territory, 
‘* no exclusive influence, no commercial advantage for their subjects 
‘beyond those which can be obtained by every other nation.”’ 
Set this movement of idealism, of intense and active sympathy 
with the suffering Hellenes, of fellow feeling for human misery, 
side by side with the sullen aloofness of the Teuton Governments 
and peoples, and you get the measure of the moral numbness of 
these, and feel no surprise to find them conniving later on at the 
Armenian and Syrian massacres which sent a shudder through the 
heart of Christendom. In truth, Greece has little to thank the 
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Germans for unless it be for the training and education of her 
present ruler, who in their mature judgment does credit to his 
Teuton teachers. : . 


GREECE’S FIRST GERMAN KING. 


~The first King of the Hellenes was the Bavarian prince, Otho, 
_ who stuttered in his speech, shuffled in his gait, and boxed the 
compass in his statecraft. Popular discontent at the apparition 
under the blue skies of Greece of a whole section of Bavaria—three 
thousand five hundred colonisers and pension holders—with the 
usual Teutonising agencies, displayed itself in three revolutions, 
of which the first broke out soon after Otho’s accession, but came 
to nought. The second, caused by the brutal contempt of the 
Bavarians for the will of the nation, took place ten years later.* The 
soldiers encircled the palace in pursuance of the orders of the Cretan 
General Kalerghis, and the King, invited to sign the fundamentals 
of the Constitution presented to him or to quit the throne and 
country, behaved as is the manner of German swaggerers every- 
where: he caved in. Parenthetically, it is worth noting that down 
to the present year of grace the Greek Army has never put pressure 
on the crown for any objects other than the recognised interests of 
the civilian population. Even the military league of 1909 was 
founded for the purpose of purging the administration and carrying 

urgent reforms. The masses have never engineered a sanguinary 
upheaval, not even in the days before breech-loading rifles, when 
aggrieved peoples could fight comfortably behind barricades. 
Twenty further years elapsed before King Otho was deposed and 
sent home. And again the protecting Powers proved their 
disinterestedness by signing a collective note declaring that no 
subject of any of the three would be eligible for the vacant throne. 


Greece, therefore, has never had the slenderest grounds for mis- 


givings about the designs of any of these three States, nor has she 
ever objected to their landing troops on her territory whenever her 
independence was menaced by the Turks or their Allies. 

The candidate chosen to succeed Otho was Wilhelm Prince of 
Denmark, who, after his electiont by the national assembly in 
Athens, carried with him in his portmanteau a deed of gift by which 
Great Britain bestowed upon the crown of Greece Corfu and the 
other Ionian islands. This beaw geste, as the French term it, was 
calculated to convince the Hellenic nation, as no mere words could, 
of the disinterested solicitude of Great Britain for its growth and 
welfare. At the Congress of Berlin other favours were asked for 
and bestowed. Greece had, it is true, done nothing to establish her 
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claim on the generosity of the Powers represented in that assembly. 
- None the less Great Britain and France pleaded her cause, and 
pressed her claim with such vigour and insistence that Turkey was 
constrained to make over Thessaly to King George. This was 
another beaw geste. ; 
And those were only two of many. Throughout the history of 
the Greek people, first as thralls under Turkey and then as an 


independent nation, the protecting Powers have constantly aided 


them disinterestedly with advice, intercession, and money. When 
war was criminally declared against Turkey by the Delyannis 
Cabinet in 1897, it was the present Kaiser who sent his officers to 
help Edhem Pasha to scatter the Greeks, led by Constantine, then 
Heir Apparent. And it was the protecting Powers that saved the 
nation from the worst consequences of their defeat. When Greece 
and her allies had worsted Turkey in the first Balkan War, Austria 
instigated Bulgaria to attack Serbia and Greece without warning. 


At the Bucharest Peace Conference Austria supported the Bulgars 


against the Greeks. To the protecting Powers the Hellenes also 
owe the reform of their finances. In the year after the disastrous 
campaign of 1897 Britain, France, and Russia guaranteed a loan of 
nearly six million pounds at 24 per cent., and reduced the interest 
on the remaining debt which at that time amounted to about twenty- 
two millions. Since that time a number of other loans have been 
floated with their help, the total amount of which is computed in 
round numbers at twenty millions sterling. 

In a word, Greece owes her existence, independence, constitu- 
tional liberties, financial solvency, and economic prosperity to the 
three Powers against which her rulers have recently been 
treacherously intriguing. Without Britain in especial, Greece 
could not even subsist materially. On the other hand, the Teutonic 
States have done what lay in them to strangle the nation at its 
birth, to enslave it during the first years of its existence, to crush it 
in war, to whittle down its territory, and humiliate it at the 
conclusion of peace. Yet it is to these empires that Cabinets 
usurping the claim to speak and act in the name of the Greek people 
have been perfidiously endeavouring to betray the protecting 
Powers. And the present King, who is not a born Teuton, openly 
honours them with his confidence and approves their crooked policy. 


THE ALLIES’ RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. 


But to return to the historic year, 1864. The anti-constitutional 
vagaries of the German Otho, and the exaction of his Ministers 
and of their numerous place and pension-hunting retinue, led to 
the deposition of the King and the change of régime. By way of 
shielding the population from similar abuses in the future, and in 
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response to the demand of the Hellenic people, the three States 
drew up and signed a treaty, by which they guaranteed the 
existence of the Hellenic realm. At the Anglo-Franco-Russian 
Conference* these Powers, ‘‘ bent on smoothing the difficulties 
‘‘ which have arisen in the Kingdom of Greece placed under their 
‘‘common guarantee,’’ called to the throne ‘‘ Prince Wilhelm of 
‘‘ Denmark, who shall bear the title of George I., King of the 
‘‘ Hellenes,’’+ and not King of Greece, by way of emphasising the ~ 
constitutional character of the monarchy. ‘‘ Greece,’’ this docu- 
ment goes on to say, ‘‘ under the sovereignty of the Prince of 
‘“Denmark and the guarantee of the three Courts, forms a 
‘“monarchical, independent, and constitutional State.’{ The 
cession of the islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santamaura, 
Cerigo, and Paso carried with it as condition the maintenance of 
the constitutional régime in the country under the guarantee of 
the three protecting Powers. 

It was thus open to these States to land troops in Greece for 
the protection of its integrity against Turkey or Turkey’s allies,§ 
and it was further their right and duty to see that the Constitution 
was respected and that the people were not subjected to the whims 
of an eccentric or autocratic monarch, as they were under the 
misrule of the German Otho. These considerations alone, then, 
suffice to warrant the landing of the Anglo-French forces at 
Salonica and the Note recently presented by the three protecting 
Powers. For in last analysis it will be found that the international 
status of the Hellenic realm differs sensibly in two respects from 
that of all other political communities. Independent and self- 
governing in normal times, the Kingdom contracts a sort of client- 
ship in respect of the three Powers whenever in their judgment 
its independence is menaced by the Turks or their allies, or its 
constitutional liberties are being tampered with at home by a 
monarch of absolutist leanings. Their armed intervention is pro- 
vided for by the first Treaty of London,|| which was confirmed by 
the two subsequent treaties concerning Greece that were concluded 
in the same capital.’ In the compact of 1830 it is stipulated that: 
“No troops belonging to one of the three contracting Powers shall 
‘* be entitled to enter the territory of the new Greek State without 
“the assent of the two other Courts which signed the treaty.’’** 

Gratitude forms no part of latter-day politics, and only a Candide 
would look for it to any nation or Government. Still, the Greek 


* 1864. tf Article Il.; - 7 t Article III, 

§ In 1827, when Austrian vessels joined the naval forces of Turkey, the British 
Admiral Codrington warned them to retire if they wished to avoid ‘‘ damaging 
consequences.” ; 

|| July 6th, 1827. {| February 3rd, 1830. 

** Article VIII. of the Treaty of London of February 3rd, 1830. 
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people recognised their obligations to the protecting Powers, 
tolerated their intervention, if they did not always accept their 


counsel, and bestowed on them their sympathies. It is true to say 
that in those days there was no competitor in the running. For 
the Central Empires had a policy which, whenever it affected the 
Greeks, tended to injure, offend, or disquiet them. Hence the 
latter made friendship with the three States the basis of whatever 
policy they may be said to have pursued. And this state of things 
lasted down to the outbreak of the present conflict. 


THE TWO HEROES OF CONTEMPORARY GREECE. 


In 1914 Greece was still well disposed towards France, Britain, 
and Russia, who had as yet no other rival. Real affection the 
people reserved for their own heroes. And the national mind, on 
fire with ideals of a greater Greece, of a revival of the glories of 
Byzance, and with sanguine visions of the road by which these 
might be achieved, felt proud of the two pioneers who had made 
and smoothed that road. One was Venizelos, and the other King 
Constantine XII., the brother-in-law of the Kaiser. And to these 
two all the enthusiasm and fervour of which the Heilenes are 
capable went out spontaneously. 

Venizelos had by his wise policy doubled the area of the Greek 
realm, whereby the population rose from two and a half to about 
four and a half millions, and had acquired new sources of economic 
prosperity by the annexation of the district of Kavalla. King 
Constantine had not only wiped out the blot on his ’scutcheon 
contracted during the first Turkish campaign when he was Crown 
Prince, but had contrived, over and above, to obtain the reputation 
of an invincible warrior and a marvellous strategist, and it was 
felt that the aureole that encircled his head reflected rays of glory 
on the whole Greek nation. And nothing is more delightful to 
a pacific people than to receive credit for warlike qualities which 
it is not required to make good. The only enemy recognised as 
such and cordially hated by the Greeks, since the defeat of Turkey 
in the first Balkan War; was Bulgaria, and King Constantine 
assumed the somewhat brutal appellation of the Bulgar-Killer. 
Thus statesmanship and diplomacy, the most difficult and most 
valuable assets of a nation, were deemed to have their highest 
European representatives in the little Kingdom of the Hellenes. 


‘THE SUNFLOWER TURNS ON HER GOD.” 


Venizelos’ claim to statesmanship was recognised universally. 
That of Constantine to strategy was contested everywhere outside 
the country he governed, and in which he was honoured as a 
prophet. The may way in which his title could be authoritatively _ 
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assumed was by having it hall-marked in the empire of militarism, 
and to the brother-in-law of the great War Lord this seemed an 
easy task. Soon after the war he made a pilgrimage to Potsdam to 
do homage to the dispenser of military titles, and in a magniloquent 
toast he ascribed all the brilliant victories for which his people gave 
him credit to the training he had received in the Fatherland.* He, 
‘his General Staff and his army, he averred, owe everything they 
are and have done in the domain of war, to the teachings of 
Germany, the source of military art and science, the fatherland 
of warriors, and the happy possessor of the secret of victory. 
This tribute, graciously received, established Constantine’s reputa- 
tion on a solid basis. The Kaiser’s brother-in-law, as a Field- 
Marshal of Prussia, could henceforth proudly display his titles to 
the rank of a European master of strategy and war. 

_ But the King’s humble homage was resented by the French to 
whom the Greek army was really beholden for whatever degree of 
military efficiency it possessed. For it was France who had sent 
Colonel Fabvier, one of Napoleon’s officers, to organise the little 
army, by the co-operation of which the Hellenes first acquired their 
independence. It was a French officer, Captain Regnault de St. 
Jean-d’Angely, who commanded the first Greek cavalry. It was 
_ the mission, first, of General Vosseur, then of Generals Eydoux and 
de Villaret which, by introducing French discipline and methods, 
had rendered the land forces of the little Kingdom capable of the 

effort they put forth against the Turks and the Bulgars. And the 
_ French Government and people were stung to indignation by the 
sudden ingratitude with which a military monarch, whose 
competence they were unable to acknowledge, assigned all these 
services to France’s hereditary enemy, who not only had done 
nothing to merit his thanks, but had uniformly behaved as the 
enemy of his people. 

By way of assuaging the wrath of the French and bearing 
testimony to the truth, M. Venizelos hurried off to Paris, where he 
delivered a well-merited panegyric of General Eydoux, and 
discanted enthusiastically on the fine work which he and his military 
colleagues had accomplished in Greece. These amends were well 
received, and King Constantine’s vagary was speedily forgotten. 
For diplomacy, like nations, is gifted with a short memory, a 
forgiving disposition, and an optimistic temper. But the King 
never forgot the slight put upon him by the Cretan, whose bitter 
struggle with his brother, Prince George, several years before, had 
raised an impassable barrier between the statesman and the royal 
house. Neither cordiality nor frankness has ever since marked the 
relations between Venizelos and the reigning dynasty. Tolerance, 

* September, 1913. 
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accompanied with subdued petulance, has been the nearest approach 

to a good understanding attainable. During the conference at’ 
Bucharest, where Venizelos was toiling unceasingly and with fair 

prospect of success to negotiate a lasting peace, he one day received. 
a telegram from his august master which would have disheartened 

the most buoyant courtier and disconcerted the most consummate 
statesman. And it might have led to the withdrawal of the Premier 
from public life, had it not been ‘“‘ explained’’ away a few days 
later. None the less it had an effect—and a sinister one—on the 

proceedings of the peace plenipotentiaries. 


IT’S A’ GUDE HEART THAT THINKS NAE ILL, 


French and British statesmanship, accepting the ‘‘ free institu- 
“tions ’’ of the Balkan States at their face value, took no account 
of the unavowed political creed which alone could have inspired the 
King with the courage to emerge from behind his Parliamentary 
bulwark and sally forth, like Mars in defence of the Trojans, liable 
to be badly mauled in the heart of the battle. On the contrary, it 
was taken for granted that Constantine, like his father, was a 
constitutional monarch, and Venizelos the sole authorised spokes- 
man of the nation. And it was on this assumption, propped up: 
from time to time. by verbal assurances emanating from various 
politicians and irresponsible members of the royal house, that the 
combinations of the Entente Powers were grounded. Nor was it 
only the official statesmen, but also the Press of the Entente nations 
that gave currency to that axiom. Even when facts began to speak 
more loudly than hypotheses, and when really cogent grounds 
existed for believing that Greece had become an autocracy over- 
night and that the autocrat was acting in concert with the enemies 
of the Allies, the philhellenes of Western Europe indignantly 
denied the charge, and quoted in confirmation of their thesis the 
telegram despatched by Constantine XII. to Venizelos,* in which. 
his Majesty said: “‘ The Bulgars who have outdone all the horrors. 
‘perpetrated by their savage hordes in bygone times have no 
‘longer a claim to be ranked among civilised peoples.’» What 
could be more explicit than this? ‘* That is why,’’ wrote the most 
influential French journal, ‘‘ we decline to believe in the success of 
“Teuton intrigues at Athens or Bucharest for the purpose of 
“‘ associating Roumania and Greece with the Bulgar cause.” + 

Charity thinketh no evil. But charity is not diplomacy, which 

* July, 1913. 

+ Ze Temps, November ist, 1915. It is only fair to say that one of the very few 

publicists of mark who saw clear and wrote frankly on the subject of Greece and 


Bulgaria is M. René Moulin, Editor of the Revue Hebdomadaire, whose book, just 
published, Za Guerre ei les Neutres, is well worthy of being translated into English. 
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requires the wisdom of the serpent more than the simplicity of 


the dove. : 

With the bulk of the Greek nation impassive, pacific but docile, 
and a majority of the army officers and of the rank and file in 
sympathy with the Allies, the attitude of Greece depended entirely 
on the free play of those Parliamentary institutions for the smooth 
working of which the Entente Powers are morally answerable. 


un i 
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This was the situation at the opening of hostilities. Had it been . 


grasped by the statesmen of the nations interested, the danger which 
they shrank from contemplating would have been dispelled with 
beneficent results for all concerned. At that time Turkey, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Roumania were as clay in the potter’s hands. But the 
Governments of the Entente believed either that the potter was — 
a fervid partisan of the Allies, or else that the sentiments of friend- 
ship and gratitude with which the nations in question were credited 
would make themselves felt in shaping their foreign policy. And 
that was the root of an error which the peoples destined to expiate 
it have magnanimously condoned. 


THE -POTTER-BASHIONS LHE CLAY. 


It might have been laid down, therefore, as a safe proposition - 
that the attitude of Greece would be entirely swayed by the turn 
taken in home affairs. If the Parliamentary institutions, of which 
the Powers were the guardians, had free scope, if the will of the 
people as expressed at the voting urns were duly executed, Greece’s 
military co-operation with the Allies, or at the least her benevolent 
neutrality, was assured. Otherwise, the sluice gates would be 
thrown open to German propaganda and German intrigue. But 
with the Christian charity which has coloured their words and acts 
ever since the opening of hostilities, the Entente Governments 
believed that the Greek constitution would be religiously respected, 
and that Venizelos was accordingly the arbiter of the nation’s~ 
destinies. With him, therefore, they negotiated, as was meet, but 
leaning on him heavily and basing their schemes on the assumption 
that he alone was authorised to speak and act for Greece, they 
moved beyond those limits of prudence which were set by obvious 
symptoms as well as by recent experience. And when special - 
facilities were offered to the apostles of German Kultur to stir up 
the country, circulate their false tidings, and preach their fallacies, 
a delicate sentiment of shamefaced timidity or scrupulosity, which 
undoubtedly denotes a high sense of honour and perhaps also an 
inadequate conception of diplomacy and war, kept the Governments 
of the Entente from following their example. Yet it might well 
have been doubted that a people like the Greeks, whose cardinal 
virtues are neither solidity of judgment, nor constancy in attach- 
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ment, nor - lofty contempt for the good things of life, would long 
withstand the attractions of the new, the sensational, the lucrative. 

- Our enemy, who, happily for us, occasionally stumbles, knew exactly 
what he needed in Greece, and also how to get it. For the individual 
he provided gold and money’s worth, decorations, honours, and the 
gratification of personal vanity. The treatment for the nation, as 
represented by its autocrat and his environment, was equally simple 
and effective; these were exhorted to show their superior military 
judgment by recognising that the Teutons were sure to worst the 
Allies, and their statesmanship by admitting that Greece asa feeble 
nation could not afford, despite her brilliant strategists, to risk the 
fate of Belgium or Serbia. 

And this plan of propaganda, corruption, and suggestion was 
carried out without unworthy counter-schemes on the part of the 
Allies—in fact, without any schemes at all. History will not fail 
to pay these Powers the compliment of scrupulous clean- 
handedness. They watched the intrigues, the lies, the perfidious 
calumnies, and the wholesale bribery in which Baron Schenck and 
his Greek confederates indulged with the lofty scorn of the Stoic, 
and they placed their trust in the loyalty of the soldier King who, 
together with his military lieutenants trained in Germany like 
himself, saw to it that the policy of the country ran in grooves 
secretly cut for it by the Kaiser. It was the Kaiser who first 
inspired Constantine XII. with contempt for democracies in general 

_and for that of Greece in particular. That is one of the proselytising 
hobbies of Wilhelm II. when on an intimate footing with a brother 
monarch. In the case of King Constantine the soil was specially 
prepared for the seed of absolutism. He had followed with keen 
interest the course of internal politics during the reign of his father, 
who despised the leading breed of native politicians, but invariably 
gave in to them when pressed, merely taking the precaution in 
exceptionally grave crises to consult the Chiefs of one or other 
of the protecting States. As Crown Prince Constantine had been 
wigged by M. Rhallis for his precipitate retreat before the Turks, 
as a naughty boy might be chidden by his tutor. Later on, he 
was ignominiously expelled from the Army by an assembly of 
officers, who claimed to pronounce judgment in the name of the 
nation. Experiences like-these cut deep into the life of a man on 
a high pedestal, however harsh his fibre, and are calculated to 
reinforce his dominant tendencies when these are set against the 
growing power of his tormentors. 

Following the example of his imperial brother-in-law, King 
Constantine sought the sources of his future power among those 
military officers who, like himself, had been trained in the 
Fatherland, and were impressed by what they had seen and heard 
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there. It was monarchism in its highest development, monarchism ~ 


as preached and practised by his imperial brother-in-law, that served 
as his leading motive, guiding him in his entire conception of active 
political life. It is not surprising, therefore, that dispensing with 
subtle reasoning he should have gone to work like a man of one 
idea, a sincere simplicist who acknowledges and obeys but, one 
propelling force. Thus obliged by the nature of the problem with 
which he was grappling to quicken military administration with 


party motives, he evinced little curiosity as to the probable effects _ 


of politics on the army, or of militarism on the civil administration. 
True, his own aim was less the dissemination of political doctrines 
among his officers than the absorption of politics in a sentiment of 
attachment and devotion to the crown. But the one object involved 
the other. 


MONARCH OF ALL HE SURVEYS. 


Now: the Greek army, as has been said, in its corporate capacity 
has never served as the instrument of any party. It has on occasion 
impersonated the nation and temporarily stopped the working of 
the administrative machinery in order to compass an object deemed 
vital to the whole community. That would seem to be the true 
explanation of the action by which the German King Otho was first 
constrained by the troops to sign a sort of charter, and several years 
later to abdicate and quit the country. It is also the clue to the 
drastic measures enforced by the Military League a few years ago, 
under Colonel Tsorbas, when the present King was deprived of his 
post in the army. The final act of this extra-constitutional bout is 
worth recalling. The Military League, in consequence of an article 
on Greece by the writer of these lines, in which M. Venizelos’ name 
was mentioned and his qualifications for-saving that country from 
anarchy were enumerated, decided to send for him and request him 
to liquidate the revolution, enter public life in Greece, and carry the 
indispensable reforms. M. Venizelos, after reflection, consented, 
on condition that the Leaguers themselves gave a good example to 
the nation and obeyed him implicitly. On receiving their promise, 
he at once dismissed them to their homes and bade them abstain 
rigorously from all political activity so long as they wore military 
uniform. ‘‘ The army,’’ he explained, ‘‘ is the instrument of the 
‘“‘whole nation, not of any political group.’? And from that day 
to this M. Venizelos has banished politics from the barracks. Had 
this rule been observed by the supreme army chief, it is probable 
that Greece would not have sunk to the condition of international 
strife and anarchy in which it is plunged to-day. 

In justice to the King it is fair to say that nothing was further 
from his intention than to loosen the cement that binds the national 
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forces together or to convert officers sworn to defend the country 
into tools of a political group. His idea was to rally all parties 
round the Chief of the State, who was to be revered and served and 
- implicitly obeyed by all as the war lord of the nation. Monarchism 
was to be raised to its highest power in his own person, and all 
Hellenes were to render homage and obedience to its august 
representative. There was to be a court army, a court clergy, a 
court bureaucracy, a court aristocracy, a court body of professors 
and jurisconsults. And the first apostles of the new doctrine were 
the officers whose imagination had been struck, and whose minds 
had been moulded at Bore aa 

As army men in Greece, not being blessed with superfluous 
worldly goods, would have been unable to carry on a vast movement 
of the kind contemplated without special and continuous assistance, 
the direction of their efforts was taken over by the Crown. Thus 
the sovereign, who was unquestionably popular, became the leader 
of an enthusiastic and devoted group of adherents. Funds were 
supplied for Press propaganda and electioneering campaigns by the 
German agent, Baron Schenck, who is in close sympathy with this 
revival of monarchism. The people were warned that the Slavs 
were their covert enemies, and that France and Britain had become 
the friends of the Slavs. It was these Powers that had promised 
Constantinople to Russia. If the Greek army, it was urged, had 
fought side by side with the French and British and worsted the 
Turks, not a Greek soldier would have been allowed to advance 
within thirty miles of Stamboul. And Constantine XII. owes his 
‘name to the hope of the nation that he may one day be crowned in 
Aya Sophia! Could one seriously talk of the Allies’ friendship for 
Greece in the face of these unqualifiable acts ? 

Venizelos, far from countenancing these wild dreams of greatness, 
boldly characterised them as mischievous illusions calculated to 
hamper public men who have to deal with stern realities. 


LHE= SCRAP -OFV> PAPER. INTEKPRETED<=BY THE 
CROWNED AND UNCROWNED KING. 


This divergence of views and tempers widened the chasm that 
yawned between the King and his Cretan Minister, and the course 
of the world-war forced the statesman to handle a mass of questions 
of extreme complexity that involved sharp collision with the aims 
and methods of the monarch. Of these the most urgent and delicate 
turned upon the treaty between Greece and Serbia. M. Venizelos’ 
way of looking at this covenant has been expressed frankly and 
clearly by himself. ‘‘It is not a fact,’’ he said, *‘ that the terms 
““ of the: Greco-Serbian treaty dispense Greece from coming to the 
‘* aid of Serbia in case Greece is attacked by other Powers besides 
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‘“ Bulgaria. On the contrary, the reat binds Greece Lbsolutshy = 

‘But even were it otherwise, it would be a gigantic mistake to 
“abandon our ally to her fate. Serbia’s existence is indispensable — 
“to Greece for the maintenance of the Balkan equilibrium. Her 
‘* disappearance would leave us at the mercy of a more powerful 
‘“‘and brutal Bulgaria. If Greece had intervened at the fitting 
‘‘moment, Serbia would have been spared the atrocious fate that 
ee: = as overtaken her, because hernterposition would have conferred 

“numerical superiority in the Balkans on Serbia and the Allies. 
““ Tt was a superb opportunity ues Greece, who could have realised 
““her aspirations, her desires.’ 

The man who uttered these words was conversant with the 
diplomatic instrument, had, in fact, helped to draw it up, and was 
also acquainted with the intentions of its framers and signatories. 
The King, who can also read and reason, likewise knew the terms, 
but decided not to abide by them. He may have reasoned that 
his Imperial brother-in-law had dealt similarly with the treaty that 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium. He could certainly rely on 
that precedent. And it is nowise surprising that those who approve 
and admire the principles on which Germany regulates her inter- 
course with foreign countries should also see fit to adopt them. 
Thereupon, ‘‘ King Constantine,’’ M. Venizelos added, ‘‘ com- 
‘““pelled his Ministers to resign, although they enjoyed the 
‘“confidence of the people, and he refused to sanction the inter- 
““vention of Greece in favour of Serbia. Doubtless, his Majesty 
‘“held that the danger was too great. But where did the King 
““ discover in the Constitution the right of overruling his Ministers 
‘“and the Parliament? ’’* 

The King’s position was slippery. The circumstance that the 
redemption of the country’s plighted word would not be unattended 
with risks can hardly be deemed a sufficient reason for regarding 
a treaty as a mere scrap of paper. Nor can his own firm conviction 
that his judgment was right be taken to warrant a constitutional 
king in setting aside the Constitution as though it, too, were a scrap 
of paper. The triends of Constantine XII. had accused Venizelos 
of being a Republican, in order to discredit him in the eyes of the 
nation, which was still mindful of the King’s services and proud 
of his military prowess. To this charge the answer of the ex- 
Premier, who has the history of his country at his fingers’ ends, 
is significant: ‘‘ The Greek nation will remain monarchical as long 
‘“as its sovereign keeps within the limits of the Constitution. The — 
‘King is a hereditary monarch, whose father was elected by the 
‘“Greek people. There is no Divine Right in Greecé.’’+ Almost 


* 71 Piccolo Giornale d’Italia (December 12th, 1915), reproducing a telegram of» 
the 7imes. : 


+ Lbidem. 
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_ the same words were once addressed to the Bavarian prince who- 


reigned in Greece as King Otho. 

It is interesting to note that soon after the first dismissal of 
the Venizelos Cabinet, the King, who is regarded by his environ- 
ment as a man of high practical and moral imagination, and who 
likes to pass for a broad-minded monarch, said to an ex-diplomatist = 
‘I am aware that Venizelos is beloved of the people, who discern 
“his intellect, his patriotism, and the services he has rendered the: 
‘country. But I also know that the people love me, too, and are: 
“extremely devoted to me. I am further alive to the fact that they 
‘long to see me and Venizelos collaborating together for the well- 
‘‘ being and the future of Greece. But in this they are under a great 
‘illusion, because henceforth, after the experience already 
““acquired, the conviction has been borne in upon me that further 
“collaboration between me and Venizelos is out of the question. 
‘“It would necessitate my ceasing to play the part of King, and 
““T-am not yet disposed to go that length.’’* Since then his 
Majesty’s friends have accused Venizelos of being the agent of © 
foreign States and a traitor! 

Everything now turns on the two irreconcilable conceptions of 
the functions of King which are held by Constantine XII. and. 


M. Venizelos respectively. The dispute closely resembles that 


which once divided King Otho and M. Metaxas. And, to-day, 
every other problem of home and foreign affairs in Greece is 
hanging upon that. If the monarch is right, neither Parliament 
nor people has any say in the settlement of matters that affect 
the nation vitally. If the Minister’s contention is well founded, it 
can be realised only by means which are necessarily extra 
constitutional. For the Constitution assumes that the nation, 
as represented by the Chamber, must discharge the function 
of supreme arbiter of the policy to be pursued, and only the 
protecting Powers who are its guardians, can legally intervene 
when these functions are permanently impeded. 

When the new Cabinet approved by the King was overthrown by 
the Venizelist Chamber, it appealed to the country, and the country 
returned a large majority of Venizelos’ followers to Parliament. 
This verdict was unmistakable and emphatic. There had been no- 
ambiguity about the issues, no tampering by the Venizelists with 
freedom of election. On the contrary, it was the Government that 
put all the pressure it commanded on the constituencies to vote for 
its own candidates. Baron Schenck, the ally of the Government, 
had spent huge sums of money to win over constituencies to the 
partisans of the Crown. Yet the bulk of the nation persisted in 
esepprowing the attitude of the King and endorsing the policy of 

* Ta Stampa, February sth, rors. 
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the ex-Premier. But Constantine XII. persisted in setting up his 
own will against that of the whole nation. For months the old = 
Cabinet was kept in office. And when at length the King saw that 

he could no longer carry on the Government he permitted Venizelos 

= to form an administration, but treated it as a brief parenthesis. The 
statesman who possessed the confidence of the new Parliament and 
the nation was dismissed summarily after a few weeks’ * tenure of 
office, and new elections were ordered under arbitrarily arranged 
conditions which enabled the Court to obtain a Chamber consisting 
exclusively of its own partisans. 


OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS. 


The Gounaris Cabinet, backed by a Chamber in which not one 
anember of the Venizelos party sat, felt free to embark on the policy 
: for which the King had so long been working. Euphemistically 
ae termed ‘‘ benevolent neutrality,’? it was at bottom a sustained 
endeavour to make of Greece the thin end of the Bulgaro-Teuton 
wedge which was to split up the Allies’ forces at Salonica. This 
crude statement connotes a grave charge against the wielder of 
Greece’s destinies. And for a long time the Entente Governments 
shrank from taking such action as would be warranted only by their 
belief that it was founded. For it implied something akin to 
: treachery towards Greece’s benefactors and protectors, and blame- 
< worthy recklessness in risking the future of Hellenism. The idea 
eS _ that King Constantine could lend himself to any such juggling was 
scouted as a calumny by some of those who were credited with first- 
hand knowledge. But the monarch himself, snapping his fingers 
at royal dignity and becoming a newspaper correspondent for the 
rit nonce, filled columns of the foreign and British press with 
ie, utterances which enable one to judge his policy more correctly than 
any other criteria, save his acts, which have dispelled the last 
lingering doubts. 

To the Athens correspondent of the Associated Press Constantine 
XII. “‘ expressed his profound indignation at what he termed the 
““unheard-of high-handedness of the recent action of the Allies 
oe “towards Greece.”’ He likened the treatment of Greece by the 
Allies to the treatment of Belgium by the Germans, and exclaimed: 
“It is the merest cant for England and France to talk about the 
“violation of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg after what 
‘they themselves have done and are doing here. . . . They 
“plead military necessity. It was under the constraint of military 
‘ ““necessity that Germany invaded Belgium and occupied 
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‘“‘Luxemburg.’”’* These utterances give one the measure of the 
King’s mentality. They also afford us the clue to his attitude 
towards the Allies. For it is fair to argue that the nations that 
behave towards little Greece as Germany behaved towards Belgium 
have scant claim to respect or consideration. And the circumstance 
that they were morally bound to protect that people only aggravates 
the heinousness of their crime. Hostility to them is not merely the 
tight, it may fitly be pronounced the duty of self-respecting 
monarchs and governments, and in especial of King Constantine 
and his subjects. 

Assuming that those words reflect the King’s frame of mind, 
no further explanation of his policy is needed. Nor is it surprising 
that, while reiterating his benevolent neutrality towards the Allies, 
he should have ordered his officers to surrender the important Fort 
Roupel to the Bulgars, of whom he wrote in 1913 that ‘‘ they have 
‘““no longer a claim to be ranked among civilised peoples.’’ That 
was an act of downright hostility against Greece’s ally and pro- 
tectors. And it was aggravated by being perpetrated while her 
Government was assuring theirs of its benevolent neutrality. The 
King who had instructed his Ministers to refuse to his ally, Serbia, 
permission to traverse Greek territory, now ordered his officers to 
open to the Bulgars the route to Demir Hussar and Kavalla for the 
purpose of shutting up the Allied troops at Salonica. This was 
the culminating point of the policy struck out by the absolute 
monarchy of Constantine XII. In the Chamber, M. Skouloudis, 
the perfect type of mediocrity and shiftiness, offered explanations, 
of which the best that can be said is that their insincerity was trans- 
parent. The Cabinet, he said, ‘‘ had received tidings very suddenly 
‘“‘that the Bulgars and Germans had summoned Fort Roupel to 
‘* surrender,’’ and, disconcerted by the news, which took them by 
surprise, the Minister had telegraphed instructions to yield if the 
forces massed against the place were really superior in number to 
the Greeks. At the same time a despatch had been handed to him 
from the Greek Minister in Berlin, expressing the fear that. the 
Bulgaro-Germans would eventually march towards Roupel. That 
story is a fabrication. I have this day} received what I believe to 
be the plain facts direct from a trustworthy source in Macedonia. 
Here they are in brief. Exactly twenty days before the Bulgars 
occupied the fort, the Commander of Demir Hussar, M. Anagnos- 
taras, received a report that German regiments had appeared near 
the Bulgarian pass, Koola, and he thereupon telegraphed for 
instructions to the Commander of the third corps. This officer 
at once telegraphed to Athens, referring the matter to the General 
Staff there. And the General Staff replied, ordering the cession 
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of Roupel. These orders were received at Roupel fifteen days 
before the fort surrendered. Fifteen days. Once the order was 


given, the Germans withdrew, and Bulgars, attired in German 
uniforms, pushed forward into their places. On the arrival of the 
forces before Roupel it was discovered that there was not one 
German privateamong them. They were all Bulgars, led by fifteen 
German and four Austrian officers. 

To the credit of the Greek Army, the majority of which is heart 
and soul with the Allies, two incidents should be recorded. The 
Commander of Demir Hussar, when called upon to deliver up his 
place to the Bulgars, refused point blank, despite the explicit orders 
he had received from the General Staff. And the Commander of 
Indjenes, which dominates the valley of Nestos, when summoned 


to make place for the Bulgars, replied: ‘‘ I will not evacuate this 


“stronghold. If you want it, take it by force. But you shall have 
“‘a hot reception. And if my munitions give out, I will blow up 
‘the fort together with myself and my soldiers.” 

The truth is that King Constantine has long had a clear, but 
secret, understanding with our enemies. Some indiféct proofs of 
this accord have been published from time to time... A curious 
piece of evidence, which I do not remember to have seen in print, 
is embodied in certain official correspondence which took place 
immediately after the mobilisation of the army. M. Venizelos, 


who had mobilised for the purpose of assisting Serbia, instructed. 


the Greek Minister at Sofia, M. Naoum, to inform the Bulgarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that if Bulgaria attacked Serbia, she 
would find the Greek army among her adversaries. M.Naoum was 
astounded at this message, and said so. ‘‘ Before giving effect to 
‘“‘your Excellency’s instructions,’”’ he telegraphed, ‘“‘I feel it my 
‘““ duty to let you know that the Bulgarian Government has already 
““ received assurances from Athens that Greece will remain neutral 
“whatever may happen.’’ Thus Bulgaria had taken norisks. The 


_doughty Bulgar-Killer had reassured her-and was plying the Allies 


with counter assurances. 

The Allies who had long borne patiently with this covert 
hostility of the Germanised section of Greece drew the line at Fort 
Roupel. After the conference between M. Briand and the British 
Cabinet they presented a Note* to the Government of King 
Constantine demanding the immediate demobilisation of the army ; 
the immediate replacement of the Skouloudis Ministry by a business 
Cabinet providing all the necessary guarantees of benevolent 
neutrality; the immediate dissolution of the Chamber to be 
followed by new elections, and the dismissal of certain police 
officials. ; 


* On June 8th-arst. 
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In the Note which enumerated among the irregularities that 
moved them to make these summary demands the tricks played with 
the Constitution, the Allies lay it down that they ‘‘ have not only 
“the right but the imperious duty to protest against such 

‘* violations of liberties of which they are the trustees for the Greek 

““people.’’? That pronouncement obviously implies that these 
rights of guardianship will be enforced with all requisite rigour in 
the future. But the junta to whom the Powers addressed their 
warning is still incredulous. ‘‘ It is but an episode which will be 
‘“soon forgotten,’’ the Chief of the palace band is alleged to have 
exclaimed. That preparations are being made to falsify the coming 
elections is certain. The officers disbanded have been encouraged 
to form anti-Venizelist electioneering groups. By way of response 
the Venizelist officers have also formed political associations, and 
the army is demoralised. The War Minister very properly 
published an order forbidding these political leagues, but the King, 
who received a telegram from one of them, returned an encouraging 
reply which was duly published in the papers. But then the King 
is the War Lord, and the Minister his henchman. In this way the 
measures taken by the Allies may yet be frustrated. M. Zaimis, 
the provisional Premier, is an honest man who may be expected to 
do his duty. But it is not he who will conduct the elections. 

If the Greek people is allowed to vote without undue pressure the 
‘Venizelos party will, it is calculated, be represented by about two 
hundred and fifty deputies as against seventy partisans of his 
adversaries. But even if he become Premier what will his position 
be? Essentially what it was when he last took over the reins of 
Government. He will represent his country and manage its affairs 
to the same extent as he did then—that is to say, subject to an 
arbitrary royal veto from which there is no appeal. Suppose that he 
again favours armed intervention on the side of the Allies, discusses 
the ways and means with their Ministers in Athens, and asks for 
and receives munitions for the purpose. Can it be supposed that 
with all those zealous, enterprising and well-informed agents in high 
places who are now serving Germany’s cause in Greece, and their 
high born patrons, any political negotiations, any military plans, 
could long be kept secret from Berlin? Nay, can Greece be other 
than a south-eastern forepost of the Teutons, a confederate of the 
Bulgars, and a menace to the Allied forces at Salonica, so long as 
the Germanising agencies and their Chief are allowed free scope? 

That is the question which sober-minded Greeks at home and 
abroad are putting for the protecting Powers to answer. For they 
would much rather accept a solution from them than be constrained 
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ADMIRALTY FORESIGHT IN REGARD TO 
THE GREAT WAR. 


HE second anniversary of the outbreak of war affords a 
suitable occasion for a retrospective survey of the main 
points of our peace policy in regard to matters of defence, with a 
view to determining which authorities or professions were right in 
their appreciation of our requirements, and thereby, if possible, 
reaching some conclusion as to what public servants, if any, have 
proved that they are worthy of public confidence as advisers for the 
future. Hostilities are not by any means at an end, it is true, 
and until they are our lessons cannot attain to their full measure. 
But the course of events has already furnished an unmistakable 
verdict on certain vitally important questions, which were the 
subject of animated discussion in the days before the war, and 
where official theories, which were strenuously controverted 
then, have since been amply vindicated by the crucial test of 
belligerent operations, the exponents of those theories, having 
proved to be true prophets in the past, may lay reasonable claim 
to public attention when they proceed to further forecasts. 
The war has upset many calculations, some of which were the 
work of men very generally regarded as experts. Most notable of 


these errors has been the eee failure of the anticipations of © 


the German General Staff, which two years ago was being held up 
to all the world as the superlative model of what the brain of a 
fighting machine should be, and whose predictions were so often 
quoted as the infallible teachings of the only past masters in the 
science of war. Their expectations of an irresistible rush on Paris, 
to be followed by a smashing blow on Russia, and then peace 
everywhere on German terms, have all been falsified. It is possible 
that they were to some extent misled by the diplomats, and that 
they did not anticipate that either England or Italy would have to 
be reckoned on as enemies. But if so, such an excuse in itself 
condemns them as reliable advisers on a national policy of war, for, 
_ as any man of ordinary education is aware, the varying currents of 
diplomacy are the most unstable of all factors in international 
affairs. A military or naval organisation, which is solely based 
upon an assumed diplomatic situation, is of all things the most 
liable to utter downfall, as German soldiers might have realised if 
their fatuous vanity had not blinded them to any true apprecisnay 
of history. 

Equally wide of the mark in many cases have been the predic- 
tions of diplomatists, financiers and statesmen on both sides, not to 
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mention private men. of business and commercial magnates. It is 
not the purpose of this article, however, to dwell on the mistakes 
of the experts, but rather to point out that there does exist, 
nevertheless, at least one public service bearing a very important 
share in the making of history, which has been proved by the 
course of events to have been inspired before the war by a perfectly 
correct appreciation of national requirements on every essential 
question within its own vital sphere of responsibility. The heads 
of that service are the British Board of Admiralty, and whatever 
miscalculations may have been made by the experts in other 
professions with regard to preparations for the tremendous tragedy 
now afflicting half the human race, no critic or historian of the 
future will ever be able to assert that English seamen did not 
correctly anticipate what operations would be possible to an enemy 
on the sea if hostilities arose, and what would be possible for 
ourselves. This may sound a very sweeping statement, but it is 
absolutely in accordance with facts. The Great German General 
Staff—to give it its full official title—failed to foresee the main 
developments of hostilities on land. But it is certain that the 
principal Naval Staff. in the world—which never aspired to the 
prefix of ‘‘ Great ’’—did not fail to foresee the main course of events 
on the water. 

The assertion of such a claim may seem superfluous at the 
present time, when the efficient operation of our maritime power is 
receiving very general recognition. But that recognition is not often 
expressed in reference to the pre-war period when the labours of 
successive Boards of Admiralty were entirely concerned with 
preparations for war on certain carefully considered general 
principles submitted to them by the War Staff and Intelligence 
Departments at Whitehall, and it is quite as much to the work 
of these past and forgotten Boards as to the work of the Board 
now in their seats, that the success of our naval defence is due, as 
the latter would be the first to acknowledge. Nor is it generally 
appreciated with what strenuous opposition some of the general 
principles upon which they based their work were received in 
certain quarters, or, strange as it may seem now, what ceaseless 
representation was necessary in time of peace for them to obtain 
acceptance of the maxim that seamen and seamen only were 
competent to express an opinion as to what was reasonably possible 
or probable in the nature of belligerent operations on the sea. 

Opposition to naval opinion was chiefly directed against the 
professional views of responsible naval officers on four vital 
questions. These were respectively : the possibility of the invasion of 
the British Isles, the estimates of the shipbuilding expenditure, the 
scale of the fixed defences at fortified harbours, and the capture 
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of private property at sea. And while as regards the first and third © 


of the above questions the opposition originated in the views held 
by certain officers of the Army; as regards the second and fourth 
it arose from the views of a group of politicians with whom it 
was evident that sections in successive Cabinets were more or less 
in open sympathy. The soldiers and the politicians had nothing 
whatever in common except opposition to naval opinion, and even 
in that they were not inspired in the least by the same motives, 
nor did they act in any way in association. Rather perhaps did 
each regard the motives of the other with considerable mistrust. 
Military opposition was based upon the contention that the seamen 
did not know their business, and underestimated our dangers. 
Political opposition was based upon the contention that there was 
nothing to know, and that naval expenditure was merely a waste 
of money. . But the effect was the same in both cases, for their 
united efforts all tended to discredit Admiralty views. 

To take, first, the long-debated question of invasion. This subject 
became a matter of acute controversy ten years before the war, 
when the Committee of Imperial Defence, which is now so 
important a factor in our national administration, had been but 
lately established by Mr. Balfour. Not that the question of 
invasion had never been considered before. It was almost as old 
as national defence itself, and through centuries had arisen from 


time to time as a bone of contention between military strategists 


on the one hand and naval strategists on the other. But it had 
remained in virtual abeyance for some forty years at the beginning 
of the present century, and only came up again as a result of a 
survey of our position when the British Isles were depleted of 
troops during the South African War. From the very opening 
of the resuscitated controversy, the Admiralty uncompromisingly 
resumed their old attitude, which is best summarised in the words 
attributed to Lord St. Vincent, that if the fleet was maintained at 
a proper strength ‘invasion would not come by sea,’’ and for 
the ten years of debate preceding the war they never varied from 
it in the least. But this verdict of the seamen upon a purely 
maritime operation was rejected by a good many people, including 
several at least of considerable influence, who disputed it again 
and again. 

When first approved by the Committee of Imperial Defence, after 
exhaustive discussion, during the Premiership of Mr. Balfour, the 
views of the Admiralty were opposed by the War Office. Fortunately, 
the impartial element in the Cabinet, then and thereafter during 
successive changes of Government, recognised that the seamen 
were speaking as the only real experts in such a matter, and naval 
views prevailed with the responsible leaders of both political 
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‘parties. But a strong body of adverse opinion was formed in 
certain Parliamentary quarters, and in an influential section of the 
Press, which found a chief spokesman in Lord Roberts. 
That fine old soldier was unquestionably sincere in his 
beliefs and always courteous to his opponents, but he con- 
sistently refused, nevertheless, to extend to naval officers the 
compliment of crediting them with a knowledge of their business 
on their own element, which was a recognition they never withheld 
from him. And as in certain quarters they incurred a measure 
of unpopularity and even of abuse, as the ‘‘ blue-water school ”’ 
which declined to be guided by the views of even so notable and 
popular a landsman as Lord Roberts in matters of naval strategy, 
it is but fair to them to point out that events have amply vindicated 
their attitude. The war is not over, and invasion may even yet 
be attempted. But the most pronounced believers before the war 
in the practicability of invasion are now constrained to admit that 
if it is attempted at all it will only be as a desperate gamble, in 
the hope of relieving an otherwise intolerable situation, and not 
as the easy and highly probable opening move against which we 
were so emphatically warned in the columns of The Times and on 
the platforms of the National Service League. 

In the question of invasion the Admiralty encountered no 
opposition to their views from the Parliamentary group who 
opposed them in almost everything else. These politicians were 
solely concerned to prevent what they asserted to be wasteful 
expenditure on national armaments, and quoted the views of the 
Admiralty on the ability of the fleet to prevent invasion readily 
enough as unimpeachable authority against the maintenance of a 
large army for home defence. Up to that point, therefore, they sup- 
ported the seamen. But from that point some of them went a step 
further and asserted that as invasion by sea was so difficult an opera- 
tion, it was not necessary for us to maintain a superior fleet to 
prevent it. Their attitude, in fact, resembled that of the citizen who 
protested that as no burglar had ever entered his house he did not 
see the use of maintaining a police constable in the street outside. 
It may seem strange now to reflect that such views once 
found public expression in organs of the Press, and influenced 
_ the beliefs and the votes of a considerable section of the electorate, 
but so it was. And thus between the soldiers who declared that 
invasion was a constant and serious menace, and the politicians who 
asserted that it was so improbable that no naval precautions were 
necessary to meet it, the seamen had a difficult course to steer, 
for every reason they advanced as an argument against the 
contentions of the one party was adopted as a confirmation of its 
views by the other. 
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The second important question in which responsible naval views 


have been thoroughly confirmed by the test of war, but came in 


for strongly adverse criticism on the part of a section of military 
opinion before it, was in regard to the scale of fixed defences 


at fortified harbours throughout the Empire, from the principal 
strategic bases such as Portsmouth and Malta down to the smaller 
commercial ports, such as Mauritius, or Dundee. It must be 
admitted, however, that the line which divided opinion on this 
question was much less definitely military on the one hand and 
naval on the other than in the question of invasion, for whereas a 
considerable military element regarded expenditure on fortresses 
as money diverted from an urgently required field army, and 
therefore supported any reduction favoured by the Admiralty, a 
certain number of seamen—although none in advisory positions 


of responsibility—-were averse to any revision of the scale of ~ 


our coast fixed defences, and disagreed with Admiralty views. 

The coast defences of the Empire, which were in existence at the 
beginning of the present century, were established on no very 
clear general principles, and in some cases on no obvious principles 
at all. Some were the outcome of the Palmerston era of huge 
expenditure on fortifications and neglect of the Navy. Others 
were the result of the recommendations of Lord Carnarvon’s 
Commission. In India and at Aden the Indian Government were— 
-and still are—the sole judges of the scale of defence required, and 
in each self-governing colony the local Government spent what 
they thought fit, with the result that while some were defended 
on a scale of quite unnecessary strength, others were hardly 
defended at all. 

The lessons afforded by the Russo-Japanese War having given 
rise to considerable discussion in the matter of actions between 
fleets and forts, the British authorities appointed a Committee 
under General Owen, the distinguished artillery expert, to 
investigate the whole question of the scale of defence at those 
ports in the Empire at which the home Government supplied the 
armaments and regular garrison. This Committee, although 
responsible to the Army Council, included a naval element, -and, 
what was of. more importance, was furnished with very definite 
secret instructions as to the general principles which might be 
expected to govern the maritime strategy of any foreign Power at 
war with Great Britain. As it was obviously a question for seamen 
to decide what considerations were likely to guide and govern the 
actions of ships and fleets in war, these instructions were 
prepared by order at the Admiralty, after most careful and 
exhaustive consideration of the whole subject from every stand- 
point up to and inclusive of the modern conditions prevailing in 
the Russo-Japanese War, and it was on the fundamental principles 
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which the Admiralty set forth that General Owen’s Committee 
based all their recommendations. , 

When the report of the Committee was presented, the Admiralty 
views upon which it was founded were controverted by a section 
of military opinion at the War Office, where Sir W. Nicholson 

‘was senior military member of the Army Council. It was also 
strongly attacked by some Members of Parliament. But its final 
acceptance or rejection rested, as before, with the impartial civilian 
element in the Committee of Imperial Defence, who, as in the case 
of the controversy on invasion, decided once more in favour of the 
seamen. The report was accepted as it stood, and the action therein 
recommended received effect. The scales of armament were 
regulated and standardised in accordance with certain definite 
principles, considerable reductions were carried out, and large 
economies rendered possible. 

It is not necessary to dwell here on the sufficiently obvious fact 
that two years of war have proved that the scales of defence 
recommended by the Committee are entirely adequate for their 
purpose, in spite of the reductions which were made, for, with the 
solitary exception of Hartlepool, the enemy has nowhere dared to 
attack any one of the forty odd ports with which the Committee 
had to deal. Von Spee’s powerful squadron in the far East might 
have steered westward on the outbreak of war, and would have 
found vast collections of British mercantile shipping at ports all 
along the great Asiatic route, such as Hongkong, Singapore, and 
Colombo. But Von Spee realised well enough that at these 
important harbours he would encounter more resistance than it was 
expedient for him to risk, with the ever present possibility of 
having to meet a British squadron afterwards, and tempting as 
the prizes on the westward course were, he steered east instead, 
and limited his attacks on harbours to futile passing appearances 
at small undefended island colonies in the Pacific, where there was 
really nothing worth the expenditure of hisammunition. The same 
considerations governed the strategy of the German cruisers in the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, several of which were within easy 
reach of British colonial ports on the outbreak of war, at which 
considerable numbers of merchant vessels would have been found; 
but all confined their activities absolutely to the attack of commerce 
on the open sea, which is precisely what seamen had predicted. 

Of all the ports in the British Isles which were referred to the 
attention of General Owen’s Committee, only Hartlepool has 
proved so far to have been armed on too small a scale to deter 
attack altogether. But even the attack on Hartlepool was a gross 
strategic blunder on the part of the enemy, from the full conse- 
quences of which they were only saved by the luck of foggy 
weather. Putting aside the appreciable damage which the German 
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ships sustained, without inflicting any on the forts with which 
they were engaged, it was only the fog which saved them from 
total destruction at the hands of our fleet on their hasty retreat 
for home. 

Turning from subjects in which the principal opposition to naval 
opinion arose from the heads of the sister service, there were two 
other matters, as already observed, of vast importance, in which 
the opposition was already entirely political and economic. One 
of these was the shipbuilding programme. This furnished a 
subject of regular annual controversy in Parliament, in which 
politicians—sometimes of Cabinet rank—often spoke in emphatic 
condemnation of expert naval opinion. The subject was too 
exhaustively discussed in the Press year by year to make it worth 
while reviving the details here, but it may be safely asserted that 
on each annual occasion its reception in the House afforded a source 
of acute anxiety to seamen in general and to those in responsible 
advisory ‘positions in particular. What the latter had to go 
through sometimes to obtain political acceptance of their estimates 
as to what was necessary in the way of expenditure will never be 
known, as their work is carried on behind closed doors; but it 
might well afford a surprising chapter of secret history to any 
British citizen interested in the future of the Empire. The strength 
of their convictions, however, usually carried their political 
colleagues on the Board with them, and if a very widely 
current rumour has any foundation in fact, Mr. McKenna was 
for a period virtually excluded from the councils of the Cabinet 
for his morally courageous insistence that the programme 
submitted by his naval colleagues was the absolute minimum 
requisite for national security. If there is any truth in the story, 
the name of that much criticised statesman is deserving of a 

very honourable place in British history. 

Political opposition to the Admiralty programme—whether 
arising within the Cabinet or without—was sometimes general, and 
sometimes confined to specific items or branches of expenditure. 
In the latter case it usually dealt with the constructional outlay of 
some particular class of vessel. There was less opposition as a 
rule to the building of battleships than to the building of cruisers. 
The line of battle formed the foundation-stone of national defence, 
and it was a comparatively simple problem for the lay mind to 
count the Dreadnoughts of the principal foreign fleets, and thence 
arrive at some independent estimate of the number required to 
meet them with a margin of superiority. But cruiser strategy is a 
highly technical affair, which the general public appreciated very 
little before the war, and it was always open to an extreme economist 
to urge in Parliament or Press with some apparent show of reason ~ 
that the margin of superiority accepted for battleships was an ~ 
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adequate margin for cruisers also. Seamen knew otherwise, but 
as they could not show that cruiser operations of the guerre de 
course type would seriously threaten the stability of the Empire, 
even though inflicting great commercial damage, naval estimates 
of a proper expenditure on cruisers underwent severe reduction at 
the hands of successive Governments, with results which have 
since caused us a vastly greater commercial loss. 

It is instructive now to note the result. A period of five months 
was required, with the cruisers at our disposal, to drive the enemy 
off the oceanic trade routes. With twenty or twenty-five extra 
light cruisers this period could have been shortened by half, and 
millions of direct loss to British commerce would have been 
avoided. And the indirect saving would have been incalculable, 
for the want of these extra light cruisers has necessitated a whole- 
sale requisitioning of the finest and fastest of our ocean liners in 
their place, at great daily expense, and the withdrawal of these 
liners from commercial carrying work has been an important 
factor in the forcing up of freights, which is adding so heavily to 
the domestic burdens of the whole nation. 

The twenty or twenty-five extra light cruisers which every 
seaman knew we should require in war would have cost about 
48,000,000 in the aggregate. Our daily war bill is above 
44,000,000. Thus two days of war expenditure, spread over, say, 
four years in time of peace, would have saved us a loss which 
perhaps not even the most expert statistician could estimate with 
accuracy, but which at least represents asum many millions greater 
than the outlay which would have prevented it. Political 
opposition to naval views on building programmes was largely 
based on a belief that the seamen were prone to extravagance, and 
in their exaggerated ideas on war cared little or nothing for public 
retrenchment. But events seem to have proved that in questions 
of defence the seamen were better economists in the long run than 
the politicians who chose to criticise them. 

The other most important subject in which naval opinion—in 
this matter absolutely unanimous—was strongly controverted by a 
political group, was the question of the capture of private property 
at sea in time of war. Although a reduction in naval expenditure 
was one motive which inspired this opposition, the critics were 
nevertheless not so much financiers and economists as lawyers and 
doctrinaires, led by no less an authority than Lord Loreburn from 
his seat on the woolsack. This school propounded the theory that 
as private property was supposed to be immune from seizure on 
land in war, it should enjoy the same freedom at sea. They entirely 
failed to apprehend that the whole object of war is to bring 
effective pressure of every kind upon the enemy, and so 
compel his surrender, and that whereas this can be done 
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by seizing his territory in warfare on land, there 1S nO 


method of effecting it except by seizing his property in warfare 


a 
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by sea. Seamen knew this, and knew moreover that the — 


seizure of property on the water is very often an extremely effective 


— 


method of attaining the object of war, and also a very humane one — 


in regard to wastage of human life, and they most strongly advised 
against any renouncement of the past recognition of this system 
of hostilities. In this they received the full support of the Foreign 
Office, and fortunately, as we see now, their views prevailed. Not 
for the first time in history we find ourselves able by this means 
to inflict pressure upon an enemy of a nature against which he is - 
powerless to retaliate, and which must be a factor of ever increasing 
influence in helping towards the return of peace. Perhaps it may 
prove to be the decisive one, but whether that is the case 
or not it is impossible for Lord Loreburn and his disciples to 
deny that if in a moment of pedantic folly we had thrown away 
this priceless advantage and allowed German shipping and German 
maritime trade general immunity from interference, the conclusion 
of the war would probably have been even more indefinitely remote 
than it is now, unless we were prepared to accept German terms 
of peace. 

Such is a very brief epitome of the four principal maritime 
questions in regard to which the responsible naval advisers of the 
State were faced with strenuous and ceaseless opposition from one 


quarter or another during the ten years antecedent to the outbreak — 


of the war, although the critics are silent in these matters now. 
Fortunately for England, the sea is a hard practical school, and 
it is not easy to overcome the professional convictions assimilated 
by men who have spent their life upon that element. Fortified 
by these convictions, and by a very profound sense of their 
responsibility to posterity, the succession of seamen who occupied 
the official desks at Whitéhall during that period turned neither to 
the right nor to the left, though often enduring much, and by 
reason of the faith that was in them succeeded in carrying a decisive 
majority of Ministers of the Crown with them. Many of them 
have since retired, and others are dead. All are unknown to the 


British public-—with the exception of Lord Fisher—however well — 


known in the fraternity of the sea. But it is perhaps as well that 
the British public should realise that the effective operation of 


British maritime supremacy is mainly due to the professional - 


foresight of these men; and if British sea-power is the foundation 
upon which the whole fabric of Allied resistance to German 
domination is ultimately built up, then the future may perhaps 
recognise that their labours were of no mean service to humanity. 


““ BLUE WATER SCHOOL.’’ 


THE IRISH PROBLEM. 


4 a the British public Irish affairs are a perpetual and irritating 

puzzle, always incomprehensible and often menacing. Why 
is Ireland not contented and happy when so much has been done 
for her people, and such frequent and generous legislation has been 
passed on her behalf? What would English tenant farmers give 
to become owners of the land they cultivate on the same terms that 
the Irish enjoy? What would English farm labourers say to 
commodious, newly built and usually detached cottages, with half 
an acre of land, for about 1s. 3d. a week rent? 

In recent years, without doubt, enormous benefits have been 
conferred on Ireland, more especially on her rural population, yet 
she is restless and discontented still. When the late Professor G. F. 
Fitzgerald, F.T.C.D.—one of those eminent and brilliant scientific 
_ men whom Ireland from time to time gives to the world—was once 
_ discussing this matter with me, he said: ‘‘ England, as we all know, 
‘never understands Ireland; the English are a dull people 
*“compared to the Irish, and require a tremendous row before they 
““can be moved to do anything. Then, after we have blown up 
** Clerkenwell Prison, or something of that sort, England rubs her 
‘“eyes and says ‘ the Irish want something,’ and flings us a new 
““ pair of shoes. The shoes, as a rule, don’t happen to fit us, and 
‘“ when we still grumble she gets angry and says, ‘ They area good 
“** pair of shoes, and it is your own fault if they don’t fit; you are 

‘a most ungrateful, provoking creature, never satisfied,’ and 
‘* turns back to her own business till we make another row.”’ 

Certainly everyone must admit that little attention is paid to 
Ireland until she makes herself thoroughly disagreeable to her 
neighbour. Then the Chief Secretary, who is never an Irishman, © 
and as likely as not has never visited Ireland before his official 
visit, either introduces some coercive legislation, or in recent years 
some remedial measure, which he considers would satisfy his own 
countrymen, and is astonished that the Irish people are not there- 
after delighted and happy. Hence it is that the feeling has been 
growing everywhere, even among Unionists both in Ireland and 
England, that Irishmen must settle their own affairs in their own 
way, provided that the principles and the property of a dissident 
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minority are respected and safeguarded. It is the fear that this 
provision cannot be adequately secured which lies at the root of the 
opposition to Home Rule among intelligent Irish Unionists. 

A second reason for the opposition of Belfast and many Ulster- 
men arises from the fact that they consider themselves superior 
(and commercially and industrially probably are superior) to the 
rest of their countrymen; Belfast, to them, is ‘“‘ the hub of the 
“universe.” If they were allowed to ‘‘ boss the show’ Belfast 
Unionists would clamour for Home Rule. Even as it is, had 
Belfast been made the capital of Ireland and an Irish Parliament 
required to meet in that city, I venture to think a very slight 
concession to the rights of minorities in the rest of Ireland would 
have turned the northern Unionists into supporters of Home Rule. 
Now that their part of Ireland is excluded from the new Home Rule 
Bill, they do not appear to have troubled themselves very much 
about the fate of their fellow Unionists and Protestants in the rest of 
the country. This de haut en bas attitude of North-east Ulster to the 
rest of Ireland goes beyond religion and politics. If a Conservative 
Chamber of Commerce in Dublin asks Belfast to join in some 
common action for the good of the country, Belfast will politely 
decline and prefer to act independently. If a scientific society is 
started in Dublin and asks Belfast to co-operate, the chances are 
they will refuse. In spite of Trinity College, Dublin, being a 
stronghold of Unionism, Belfast would have none of it, and insisted 
—here, I think, very wisely—on their own University; just as 
Manchester and Liverpool demanded and secured each their own 
University. In fact, this divergence of opinion resembles that 
which exists, in a less acute form, between rival neighbouring 
towns, such as Manchester and Liverpool, or Leeds and Bradford. 

As you cannot coerce a proud, virile, and wealthy community like 
northern Ulster to accept a measure which they believe will place 
them in a position of inferiority to the rest of their countrymen, I — 
have always felt that the Home Rule party would have been wise to 
accept a separate provincial legislature for the North-east of 
Ireland, pending the passage of a wider federal scheme for the 
whole Empire. In Canada, as we all know, the hostility between 
the Orangemen in Ontario and the Roman Catholics in Quebec has 
been removed by granting to each province its own provincial 
Parliament, with representatives in the Central Parliament at 
Ottawa. In this connection, perhaps, I may relate an interesting 


experience, of which I took some notes at the time, and though it is 
‘now a matter of ancient history, it is still fresh in my memory. 


Many years ago, when Mr. W. E. Forster was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, I happened to be delivering a public lecture in- 
Birmingham upon ‘‘ Recent Developments in Electric Lighting,”’ 


ae 
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or some such subject. On the morning of the day I was busy 


preparing the experiments for my lecture when Mr. Jesse Collings— 


~ who was then the Radical member for Ipswich, anda much respected 


personal friend—came into the Lecture Hall and asked me if I 
would lunch with him at the Liberal Club to meet Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who wished to see me. It was then near one o’clock, 
So we went to the Club together, and soon after Mr. Chamberlain | 
came in, and we had lunch by ourselves. As we were eating our 
cutlets and chatting about Ireland,.Mr. Collings suddenly jumped 
up from the table and passionately exclaimed: ‘‘ How can you two 
“ sit there quietly when at this moment there are nearly a thousand 
“decent Irishmen flung into gaol by that devil of a Forster.’’ 


_ Mr. Chamberlain pacified Mr. Collings’s distressed and kindly 


heart, and I ventured to explain that a great many of those 


_ temporarily incarcerated were either corner boys or dangerous 


suspects, who were no doubt better in gaol than out. Forster, 
however, I remarked, like all Chief Secretaries, came to Ireland 
thinking he knew what was best for the country, and refused to 
listen to the advice of what was then a strong Liberal party in 
Dublin. Dr. Robert McDonnel, F.R.S., then President of the Irish 
Royal College of Surgeons, a man widely known and universally 
respected, was Chairman of the party, and told me of his interview 


_ with Forster, who soon after entered on the course of action which 


earned him the title of ‘‘ Buckshot Forster.”’ 
After lunch, over our coffee and cigars, Mr. Chamberlain was 


_ good enough to say he wanted to know what my residence in Ireland 


as a Liberal had taught me about Irish affairs. This, of course, 
was some time before Mr. Gladstone had embraced Home Rule. 
I replied that I came to my appointment in Dublin in 1873 with the 
usual Englishman’s ignorance of Ireland, and with perhaps more 
than the usual conceit which springs from ignorance. The first 
thing that astonished me was that the Disestablishment of the 
Church of Ireland had not removed Irish discontent, nor made the 
relations between Protestant Episcopalians and Nonconformists 
any more cordial ; though it had made the Church of Ireland much 
stronger, so that the opponents of Disestablishment were now 
loudest in its praise. The next thing that surprised me was to find 
men whom I had supposed to be dangerous criminals, like John 
O’Leary and Michael Davitt, were men of high ideals and 
enlightened views, and when I made their acquaintance found them 
far less hostile to England than they were to the priest in politics. 
Eventually, like others, I had come to see the hopelessness of 
England trying to govern Ireland from Westminster. ‘‘ What 
““ solution do you suggest ?’’ asked Mr. Chamberlain. “‘It is very 
“« presumptuous of me to suggest anything,’’ I said, “‘ and no doubt 
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‘“you have considered the two schemes that have occurred to me. — 
‘‘ One is a peripatetic House of Commons, meeting successively in 
‘* London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. In each capital legislation for 
‘‘ that particular country, and questions affecting it, should only 
‘“be considered; Imperial affairs, except under exceptional 
‘“‘urgency, to be decided at the longer session in London. This 
‘would almost certainly lead to a large preponderance of English 
‘‘members in London, of Irish members in Dublin, and of Scotch 
““members in Edinburgh, so that the business of each country 
“would chiefly rest in the hands of those who were its 
‘“ representatives. 

“The other solution would be the devolution of purely Irish 
“affairs to three provincial councils—one for Ulster, one for 
‘‘ Munster, and one for Leinster and Connaught.’’? This was, of 
course, long before Irish County Councils were thought of. ‘‘ Why 
‘three Councils and not one central and more important body in 
‘“ Dublin? ’’? Mr. Chamberlain asked. I replied: ‘‘ Of course, 
‘each province best knows its own affairs, and the Northerners 
““would never consent to be overruled by the majority in the rest of 
“‘Treland. Connaught has a small and impoverished population, 
‘“and might not object to be joined to its more wealthy neighbour, 
‘‘Leinster.’’ ‘* Provincial Councils for Irish affairs is an attractive 
““ proposal, and has often occurred to me,’”’ said Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘but the majority of the Irish people would never be satisfied with 
‘“such an arrangement. Their ambition is a Central Parliament 
‘“in Dublin, with the dignity and patronage that appertain to it. 
‘* However, it must be a subordinate Parliament for Irish affairs 
‘only, and would have nothing to do with the Army or Navy, or 
‘‘ Imperial policy. I would also keep the executive power—for a 
‘‘time at any rate—in the hands of the Imperial Parliament. 
‘Unless Ireland is governed as a Crown Colony, I believe we must 
‘‘ come to some such solution. But,’’ added Mr. Chamberlain, with - 
a sudden animated gesture and in emphatic and scathing tones, 
‘‘we shall never do any good for Ireland until that old Tory 
““ Gladstone is dead and in his grave!’ * 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of a 
telegraph boy with a message for me, sent on from the Lecture Hall. 
It was a cablegram from Edison, telling me he had just succeeded 
in ‘‘ subdividing ’’ the electric light without loss of current. Mr. 
Chamberlain—to whom I showed the cablegram, and, in answer to 
his query, told him I was going to read it at my lecture—apologised 
for abruptly terminating our interview, and left the Club. The 
conclusion of my story, though it illustrates Mr. Chamberlain’s 


* This last sentence contains the ¢fs7sstma verba used by Mr. Chamberlain, though 
my recollection of the rest of our conversation may be open to some correction. 
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extraordinarily acute perception, has nothing to do with the subject 
of this article, and I must tell it another time. 7 
- When in Birmingham I was the guest of my honoured friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Dale, between whom and Mr. Chamberlain there was, 
as is well known, the most cordial friendship. This, doubtless, led 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s request to see me, and after I returned to 
Dublin a long correspondence on the subject of Home Rule took 
place between Dr. Dale and myself. He was then favourable to 
_a liberal measure of self-government for Ireland, but viewed with 
great apprehension the interference of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and their clergy with religious and educational freedom. 
Possibly it was this fear and his distrust of Parnell that eventually 
led Dr. Dale to follow Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bright in their 
subsequent opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. How 
profound the influence upon Liberal thought in the Midlands which 
these three great men exercised is seen up to the present day. 

Let me now turn to the provisional settlement of the Irish question 
outlined by Mr. Asquith, though I write in ignorance of the details 
of the new Home Rule Bill. Mr. Asquith will be famous in history 
as the Premier who has been confronted with the greatest difficulties 
and the most tremendous responsibilities that have ever fallen upon 
a Prime Minister of this country, and has met the great issues before 
him with an unflinching courage and an adroitness and wisdom 
that have won the admiration of friend and foe. Who could have 
_ believed a year ago that The Times, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. 
Redmond would all unite in supporting this new measure of Home 
Rule, and that both political parties in Ireland would have given 
their consent to it, reluctant though it has been ? 

On the other hand, the fact that the proposed settlement is 
applauded by almost the entire British Press and condemned 
by the Irish Press, affords a fresh illustration of the fundamental 
difference of opinion that exists on the two sides of the Channel. 
The opposition in the Irish Press is not, as Sir Horace Plunkett 
points out in a letter to The Times of July 3rd, “‘ factious or 
‘‘anti-British; least of all is it pro-German. It is based upon 
““the knowledge that the proposed measure will exasperate and 
‘““not placate the majority of the Irish people.’’ For the nationalists 
of all shades of opinion desire a wnited Ireland under a Parliament 
in Dublin. Whilst Mr. Redmond and his followers have shown 
their loyalty to the Crown and made ‘great sacrifices in accepting 
the new settlement, they have aroused the opposition of the 
independent nationalists, whose ranks have been recruited by the 
Sinn Feiners and others who will be satisfied with nothing short 
of complete separation from Great Britain. We may therefore 
expect that the Dublin Parliament will have a somewhat rough time 
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before it; and its Government will not be sorry for the country to— 
be policed by the strong British arm, however much they may 
protest against it. 

Furthermore, it is extremely doubtful whether a stable and 
effective Government in Dublin can exist unless better provision 
is made for the representation and protection of the minority. 
Outside Dublin University the twenty-six Irish counties and 
boroughs under the new Home Rule Act are represented at 
Westminster, and would be represented in Dublin, exclusively 
by Nationalists, only four of whom are Protestants. Yet there 
are nearly 326,000 non-Catholics (mostly Unionists) in these 
constituencies. It is true they are little more than 10 per cent. 


_ of the total population, but they form not the least intelligent nor 


the least prosperous part of the electorate, and, rightly or wrongly, 
most of them are sincerely alarmed at the political prospect before 
them. Even if an election were to take place under the new con- 
ditions, only Dublin and Cork would have a chance of returning 
members representative of the minority. 

It will, of course, be said that elections to a Dublin Parliament 
will not be on the old political lines. This is doubtless true enough. 
Elections under the Home Rule Act will probably depend, in the 
first instance, on the feud between official and independent 
Nationalists, and later, on such questions as loyalty to the Crown, 
resistance to Ultramontane pretensions, and in the bulk of the 
electorate—which consists of rural voters, men of little education, © 
and chiefly small farmers who have become their own landlords— 
the dominant issue will, I expect, be resistance to any measures for 
the welfare of the country which will involve the smallest increase 
in taxation. Under these circumstances, the majority in a Dublin 
Parliament may eventually consist of anti-progressive members with 
narrow, conservative views. The better educated, more progressive 
voters in the towns will be swamped by the rural voters. Still more 
helpless will be the position of those Protestants who fear the 
encroachment of sacerdotal power, whether it be Roman or 
Anglican, in education and politics. Happily, in the area to be 
included in the Amending Bill, and especially in the South of 
Ireland, there is little of that extreme sectarian bitterness found in 


the area excluded from the Bill. 


Roman Catholic intolerance in a Dublin Parliament is, therefore, 
we think, less to be feared than Protestant intolerance in a Belfast 
Parliament with an Orange majority, where hatred of Roman 
Catholicism, rather than loyalty to the Crown, lies at the root of 
their bitterness towards Home Rule. Amusing, though lamentable, 
instances of this intolerance are common enough. Thus in the 


_ neighbourhood of Belfast quite lately an Orangeman—presumably 
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upon seeing a small procession of Roman Catholics protected by 
Pouce passing unmolested—said toa Unionist friend of mine, ‘‘ Look 

“at them blackguards. Why, they’ll soon begin to think they have 
‘*as much right to walk the streets as we have!’’ Again, soon 
after I went to Ireland, over forty years ago, I was asked to deliver 
the inaugural lecture at a scientific and literary society in Ennis- 
killen, where Orangeism is rampant. It was a popular lecture on 
some branch of experimental physics, and as the application for 
tickets was numerous the large Orange Hall in the town was 
engaged. On arrival at Enniskillen on the morning of the lecture, 
I found the walls placarded with notices requesting ticket-holders 
to bring or send their own chairs to the hall. Upon inquiring from 
the Honorary Secretary of the Society the meaning of this strange 
announcement, I was informed that as several Roman Catholics 
had taken tickets for the lecture, the Orange Lodge, unable to 
repudiate the agreement to let their hall for the lecture, had removed 
all the seats from the hall, as they would not allow them to be defiled 
by Roman Catholics. The procession of chairs to the hall during 
the day was an amusing sight. Such intolerance, I am told, would 
not be found to-day, and I hope this is true. But, in any case, 
the feeling is very different from that which exists outside Ulster. 
-I have several times been invited to lecture on scientific subjects in 
the South of Ireland, and on occasions when I have lectured in 
Cork, Wexford, and Limerick the chair has usually been taken 
either by a well-known Unionist and Protestant, and the vote of 
thanks moved by a strong Nationalist and Roman Catholic, or 
vice versa, whilst both Protestant and Catholic clergy were often 
seated on the platform together. A more recent example of this 
kindly feeling between high dignitaries of the two Churches has 
been seen in Cork. Moreover, that Roman Catholics will use their 
majority in an Irish House of Commons to oppress their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen because of their religious views is contradicted 
by the history of the past.* 

The real problem, in my opinion—after the Sinn Fein leaders 
mix,common-sense with their wild idealism—is how to enable liberal 
and progressive thought to find adequate expression in an Irish 
House of Commons, and to protect an enlightened and educated 
minority from being overborne by the inertia of an ignorant and 
selfish majority of rural voters. In the Home Rule Bill this was 
attempted by the creation of a Senate elected under the system of 
proportional representation. But, as everyone now recognises, the 
seat of legislative power resides in the Lower House. How futile 
our present system of election is in securing the return of educated 


* For example, when religious persecution was rife in England there was nothing 
of the kind in Ireland. 
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and patriotic Irishmen, or the representation of minorities, is 
obvious from the fact that so wise and unselfish a man as Sir Horace _ 
Plunkett, one, too, who has done so much for Ireland, has not been 
able to find a seat in Parliament since he dropped the party 
shibboleths, and in all probability would never find a seat in an 
Irish House of Commons under the Home Rule Bill. Yet when 
a model test election was conducted a little while ago under a proper 
system of proportional representation with the single transferable — 
vote, voting papers being sent out indiscriminately, Sir Horace 

Plunkett was elected by a large majority of both Nationalist and 

Unionist votes. The mode of conducting such elections is perfectly 

simple, and the system is now so well known, and has been adopted 

by so many European countries, as well as by some of our Colonies, 

that it is needless to enter into particulars. 

It is true that under the Home Rule Bill the Government at last 
conceded, to the repeated influential and non-party deputations 
that waited upon them, the inclusion of proportional representation 
in the Lower House to constituencies returning three or more 
members, but this would only affect Belfast, Dublin, and Cork. 
Though, as Mr. Asquith said to the deputation (which, he 
remarked, was the first Irish body representing conflicting — 
interests that was unanimous in advancing a claim not directed 
Beaine! the British Treasury): “I think there are few com- 

“munities which offer so favourable a ground for the application 

““of proportional representation as does Ireland.’’ Lord Courtney 
urged, some time ago, in the pages of this Review, ‘‘ The 
“circumstances of Ireland make it peculiarly desirable that 
““her future House of Commons should contain a full and 
““accurate presentment of all the elements of Irish national 
“life.” The Senate is elected, as I have said, under this system. 
Each of the four provinces is here grouped as a single constituency, 
Ulster returning fourteen members to the Senate, Leinster eleven, 
Munster nine, and Connaught six. But these constituencies are, 
I think, too large to be satisfactory, especially in the case of Ulster, 
where the list of candidates would be unwieldy. Surely, the wisest 
provision would be to limit the size of each constituency in the 
Upper and Lower House to, say, five or seven members, with equal 
electoral areas throughout the country. The problem of bye- 
elections 1 isa difficulty, but it has been fully discussed and fairly 
met by the Proportional Representation Society. 

In this way, not only would the Unionists, who now have no 
representatives outside Northern Ulster (except in the case of 
Trinity College, Dublin), be able to return their proper number 
of members, but labour, temperance, and other large organisations 
would have their representatives in the House. More important 
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still would be the result on the turbulent sections of the community 
in Ireland, such as the Sinn Fein party, who could make their ideas 


or their grievances vocal in an Irish Parliament. A great deal of 


steam would, no doubt, be blown off through such a safety valve, 
but that is just what is needed. As has been truly said, Ireland is 
only to be feared when she becomes silent. 

There remains the problem, how can the fears of a dissident 
minority of educated and well-to-do Irishmen be satisfactorily 
removed? Perhaps some arrangement analogous to what has been 
adopted in the Protestant Synod of the Church of Ireland might be 
devised. When this Synod came into existence after Disestablish- 
ment, angry debates and violent scenes occurred between two 
opposing sections. In the revision of the Prayer Book and other 
burning questions the laity, belonging, asa rule, to the Evangelical 
and extremely Low Church section, attributed every action of 
certain sections of the clergy to an attempt to Romanise their 
church; again and again Lord James Butler, with his big stick, 
and onicie who agreed with him, threatened and stormed and | 
blocked progress. The deadlock was removed, and peace and 
harmony were created, by the following expedient. Any member 
or party who feels aggrieved by some resolution or Bill can move 
that the vote be taken by “‘ orders,’’ clerical and lay. That is to 
say, the clergy pass into one lobby and the laity into another (or 
what is tantamount to that), and a majority of each order is 
necessary to pass the resolution or bill. The laity on the one hand 
and the clergy on the other, knowing that they can inhibit what the 
majority of their own order believe to be objectionable, feel perfectly 


secure in the power they possess. It is undesirable to accentuate 


the division between Roman Catholics and Protestants; otherwise, 
on a certain number of members ynder a similar system if 
adopted for the Irish Parliament demanding a vote by 
** Catholics’? and ‘‘non-Catholics,’’ the Speaker. would direct 
this to be done without further debate. There would be ayes 
and noes in both lobbies, as there are in the Synod, and a majority 
on both sides would be required to pass the measure. Such an 
arrangement would doubtless satisfy the Protestant minority; but 
as I have said earlier, I do not anticipate Roman Catholic 
intolerance in a Dublin Parliament, but rather the mischief which 
arises from a preponderance of narrow-minded and reactionary 
members. Surely the ingenuity of our statesmen, in consultation 
with a few representative Irishmen, ought to be able to devise a 
scheme whereby the reasonable fears of injustice to the minority in 
Ireland might be removed. 
W. F. Barrett. 


July 14th, 1916. 


THE ALLEGED “MORAL” OBJECTION TO 


DIRECT: STATE.> CONTROL OF? Aiea 


“LIQUOR TRADE. 


VER since Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal for State purchase 
and control of the liquor trade was made public, it has been 
evident that opposition to it (outside the ranks of Licensed 
Victuallers’ Associations, whose attitude will in the end be decided 
by the terms and conditions of purchase) would take two principal 
and quite unrelated forms. The first is concerned solely with the 
financial practicability and expediency of the scheme; and the 
second with an alleged ‘‘ moral ’’ objection to a policy which, it is 
urged, fastens upon the State a new and direct ‘‘ complicity ”’ 
the trade. With the first objection I do not, at the one 
propose to deal. No doubt at the time when Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposal was first announced the financial dimensions of the scheme 
seemed formidable, and the risks out of proportion to the necessities 
of the situation as they were then understood. Since then our 
knowledge has widened, and our appreciation of the value of direct 
State action has increased. The additional fact, now widely known, 
that a Treasury committee of hard-headed, non-fanatical financial 
experts was able readily and unanimously to agree upon a workable 
- scheme, has also done much to destroy the force of the financial 
objection. 

The so-called moral objection is more difficult to remove. In 
some cases, owing to the view taken of the drink habit, it is 
plainly irremovable; it may, however, be examined. In any such 
examination it is necessary, as a preliminary, to distinguish 


between two entirely different standpoints. First, the standpoint - 


of the man who regards the drinking of alcoholic beverages as a 
sin; and, second, the standpoint of the man who, while not taking 
up this extreme position, fears that State management and control 
would give a sanction to, and create a ‘‘ complicity ’’ in, the drink 
traffic that does not now exist. The two points of view are often 
confused, but they are quite distinct. So far as the first of these 
views is concerned, the case is obviously not susceptible to 
argument. It is already decided. The view may. be right or 
wrong (and it is certain that it goes much farther than the common 
conscience of the Christian Churches is prepared to go), but 
to the man who holds it the matter is settled. He is not a reformer; 
morally and logically he is not even a restrictionist; he is an 
abolitionist. His place is outside the licensing reform movement 


altogether. He can have no part in any scheme of regulation. 


or restriction, however severe and stringent. He cannot even be a 
local vetoist, since that implies an authorised option to continue 
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the trade. His counsel cannot be invoked nor his criticism be — 


heard in respect to any scheme of regulation, whether it be direct 


State control or any alternative plan of restriction. 

It is necessary to make this plain at the outset, because it is 
already apparent that some who hold this view and are opposing 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal do not appreciate the inconsistency 
of their general line of argument nor the compromise in their 
personal commitments in matters of policy. I have before me 
at this moment an authorised report of a paper entitled “‘ Ought 
““the Church of Christ to advocate the manufacture and sale by 
‘the nation of intoxicating liquors?’ read by Mr. G. B. Wilson, 
the Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, to the Free Church 
Council at Newcastle-on-Tyne on October 29th of last year. In 
this paper Mr. Wilson, in his own words, ‘‘ dwelt on the necessity 
“for applying the test of Christian principle to all proposals 
“affecting the making and selling of drink,’’ because the reasons 
put forward by advocates of State purchase and control, “‘ though 
“‘ differing in many respects, have been alike in this, that they 
““have been argued rather on grounds of expediency than with 
“reference to Christian principle.’? His own view of the drink 
habit was put in a single sentence: ‘‘ We are, to-night, in the 
‘* presence of no mere misfortune, but of a sin—which, for countless 
** souls, rises like an awful cloud to shut out God.’’ If that be 
Mr. Wilson’s view—and I respect it, by whomsoever held—then 
_the rest of his detailed argument, including some misleading 
references to Russia, was unnecessary and irrelevant. To a man 
who holds this view, it is beside the mark to speculate on the 
possible dangers of State management, or to criticise the working 
results of systems of control in other countries. He is forearmed 
with a case against any system of control. He is not a reformer 
but an abolitionist. To him it is nothing that under a scheme of 
State control the sale of drink might be largely diminished. Mr. 
Wilson makes this quite clear in a specific reference: ‘‘ ‘ But we 
‘*“ should largely reduce the evil.’ How does that help you,”’ 
asks Mr. Wilson, ‘‘even if it were true? Is it a sin against 
‘‘ humanity for ‘ the Trade’ to sell 353 million barrels of beer and 
‘* 314 million proof gallons of spirits, but not a sin for the nation 
‘“ to sell half that quantity ? ”’ 

Plainly such an argument carries the user very much further 
than hostility to State purchase and control. It is an argument 
against any and every proposal for restriction short of absolute 
and total prohibition. If the United Kingdom Alliance had 
adhered to its original policy and demand for ‘“‘the total and 
‘‘ immediate legislative suppression of the liquor traffic,’? we could 
understand the position taken up by its present Secretary; but it 
has reduced its demand into one for ‘‘ local veto,’’ which plainly 
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recognises the right of communities to continue the traffic of they so 
desire. 1 think the Alliance was wise so to modify its policy. No 


reasonable person believes ‘‘ total and immediate suppression ’’ to 
be practicable. If this be so, and if the Alliance, as it now does, 
recognises the right of communities to have the trade continued 
if they so will, some system of management and control is 
indispensable. It is solely a question of what system. Obviously 


the best system is that which most efficiently regulates the trade 


and restricts it, as far as may be, to legitimate needs and uses. It 
is a system which deprives the seller of any pecuniary inducement 
to sell, and is immediately susceptible to all the restrictions which 
public convenience and welfare demand. I need not here repeat 
the general and, as many think, the irresistible argument for State 
purchase and control. Outside certain limited and unyielding 
circles, influenced, in part certainly, by convictions based on the 
alleged sinfulness of the drink habit, it is not greatly contested. 
The average man agrees that State purchase and control would give 
a freedom of action which we now lack, and which is essential to 
improvement and progress. He also agrees that the measure of 
progress would thereafter be determined by public opinion and not, 
as now, by the power and interests of the trade. - 

But, recognising these things, some shrink from involving the 
State in what they regard as a new and direct “‘ complicity”? in 
the traffic. It is not an unfamiliar fear. It has met in some form 


every proposal made for the elimination of private profit from the | 


conduct and control of the sale of liquor. Is it well and reasonably 
founded? Plainly such ‘‘ complicity ’”? as would exist would not be 
new. Complicity is inseparable from licence and control. It is 
involved in all forms of taxation. Mr. G. B. Wilson, in the paper 


already referred to, attempts to meet the argument from present 
taxation in this way :— 


““ The position of the State is this :— 

‘“ Here is an article so noxious in character that the best 
interests of the community demand the total prohibition of its 
sale: and therefore 329 out of every 330 persons in England and 
Wales are forbidden to sell it. In deference, however, to the 
ignorant and unscientific prejudices and habits of many of our 
people it has been deemed expedient to allow a comparatively few 
individuals to cater for the supposed alcoholic needs of the people 
under special restrictions imposed by Parliament. But, inasmuch 
as this indulgence is a luxury, bringing appalling evils on the 
community, the State is justified in indemnifying itself, so far 
as money can do so, for its drink-caused losses by imposing heavy 
taxation, and the more so that such taxation inevitably tends to 
check the consumption of the liquor thus taxed. ; 

‘‘ Are we partners in the pawnbroking.or patent medicine trades 
because the pawnbrokers and patent medicine vendors have to 
take out a licence to trade? Are we partners in the tea and sugar 
business because these articles are taxed? ‘The Trade,’ except 
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for platform purposes, recognises no such partnership. Its profit © 
and loss accounts are not subject to State inspection ; it never treats 
licence duty and liquor taxation as items chargeable against profits. 
On the contrary, in its accounts it always enters taxation as part ° 
of those working expenses by which its charges to the consumer 


are regulated.”’ 

I fear this argument is neither historically nor economically 
sound. It is certainly not the case that the State has ever taken the 
view that “‘ the best interests of the community demand the total 
*“ prohibition ”’ of the sale of alcohol. That is the view of the 
abolitionists, but not the view of the State. Our present licence 
system was superimposed upon freedom of sale. The regulations 
and restrictions which govern the trade were originally, what they 
are still essentially, police regulations. The State has always 


_ recognised the trade as a legitimate (i.e., legal) trade. Nor is it 


historically accurate to speak of liquor taxes as primarily indemni- 
fication taxes. That was not the motive of their original imposition, 
nor has it been the avowed or primary motive of their modern 
development. As Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell have pointed 
out in their volume on The Taxation of the Liquor Trade, until 
the dawn of the eighteenth century the idea of regulation was not 
merely uppermost but the sole consideration in the mind of the 
State. ‘The licensing system was a police system pure and 
““simple, and the idea of revenue was entirely absent.’’ It was 
not until 1710 that the first licence duty, in the shape of a’ small 
stamp duty of one shilling, was imposed upon the licensed 
victualler’s annual beer licence. These stamp duties were 
essentially revenue taxes,* although, in the case under considera- 
tion, the duty was too slight to modify the character of our licence 
system, or to act in any way as an economic check upon the number 
of licences taken out. In 1808 the stamp duty (which had slowly 
risen, in the course of a century, to two guineas) was abolished, 
but the impost was re-imposed as an excise duty of the same 
amount. Similarly, the first restriction on the sale of spirits (i.e., 
in the form of a requirement that the sellers should be licensed), 
was imposed in 1701 solely for police purposes. This continued 
to be the governing principle until towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, when it was modified, to some slight extent, 
by the financial policy of Pitt; but even in 1787, when Pitt adopted 
rateable value as the basis of taxation, he was careful to point out 
_ to Parliament that revenue considerations were not the motive of 
the change, a statement easy of belief when the yield of the new 
duties is considered. During the nineteenth century revenue con- 
siderations much more directly influenced the policy of the State, 
especially in regard to war taxes on the manufacture of beer and 


*The stamp duties proper formed one of the taxes imposed in England after the 
Revolution, during the war with France. 
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spirits, and in quite recent years the liquor trade has been 
legitimately subjected to heavy additional taxation for revenue 
purposes, until at the present time it contributes from fifty-five 
to sixty millions sterling to the national exchequer. These increases 
have been avowedly revenue taxes; ‘‘ indemnification ’’ was not 
their motive. 

Now Mr. Wilson and others appear to think that in the matter 
of ‘‘ complicity ’’ there is a real and substantial difference between 
revenue derived from taxes on a trade and revenue derived from 
profits. Is the distinction a sound one? ‘Taxes are essentially, 
although not technically, appropriations of profits. The distinction 
is purely one of accountancy and book-keeping. Technically, it is 
doubtless true, as Mr. Wilson suggests, that taxes are treated 


‘by the trade as working expenses; but working expenses, after all, 
determine both prices and profits. The real point—the only 


substantial point—is that the national exchequer derives vast sums 
annually from the manufacture and sale of alcohol. It could not 
receive these sums from the trade unless the trade existed. It 
derives them from the trade as a trade. Mr. Wilson asks: ‘* Are 
‘we partners in the pawnbroking or patent medicine trades 
‘“ because the pawnbrokers and patent medicine vendors have to 
“take out a licence to trade? Are we partners in the tea and sugar 
“business because these articles are taxed?’’ The examples are 
not happily. chosen, because pawnbroking and patent medicine 
licences are essentially and avowedly registration licences required 
for police purposes; they are not revenue licences although, inci- 
dentally, they yield a certain amount of revenue to the State. Tea 
and sugar taxes, on the other hand, are primarily and essentially 
revenue taxes. The answer to the question is, however, simple. 
To the extent to which the State derives revenue from the tea and 
sugar trades it is clearly a ‘‘ partner ’’ in those trades. Partnership 
is not a matter of degree, nor is it a question of book-keeping and 
arithmetic; it is a matter of participation in receipts. The only 
escape open to the State from its present ‘“‘ complicity’ in the 
liquor trade, short of ‘‘ total and immediate ’’ suppression, which 
even the United Kingdom Alliance does not now believe to be 
practicable, is to leave the trade unlicensed, unregulated, and 
untaxed. That is not an alternative which any sane man would 
agree to. It is a suggestion from Bedlam. The essence of the 


matter was well put by Mr. Lloyd George in his statement in the . 


House of Commons during the debate on the Defence of the Realm 


(Amendment) No. 3 Bill, on May 11th of last year, when, dealing 


wet this same objection of ‘‘ complicity,’’ he saids ‘‘I am fully 


‘“alive to all the conscientious suggestions which my honourable — 


‘friends urge, but the idea that you are not to touch the unclean 
“thing when, through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we are 
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““touching £60,000,000, and to that extent relieving the duties on 
“‘tea, sugar, and everything else, I have never been able to 
“appreciate. You will not touch it direct, but as long as it goes 
“‘ through the refining fires of the Exchequer you can take it. That 
‘‘is an argument which I do not care to describe.’’ The point may 
be left there. 

After all, academic and theoretical objections must yield place 
to paramount practical considerations. The trade in alcoholic 

_ liquors is here. In large but, we hope, much reduced volume, it 
is certain for some considerable time to remain. Is it better that 
it should remain subject to the ordinary commercial inducements 
of pecuniary gain, under the management of men whose “‘ trade ”’ 
avowedly their ‘‘ politics,’? and rooted in vested interests which 
fetter the action of the State; or that the State should, at a stroke, 
remove the vested interests, recover its freedom of action, and 
reorganise the trade for such restricted and legitimate purposes as 
the nation may desire and decide? Can any unprejudiced citizen 
hesitate in his choice ? 

If, as a distinguished Gitristian minister (the Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams) has reminded us, the traffic that remains “‘is left in 
‘“ private hands to be worked for profit, there will be enough of 
“it to attract enormous capital, capital that should be free to flow 
“‘in more useful directions; the money appetite will invent new 
‘‘allurements faster than statutes can put them down; there will 
‘““be trade enough to work its havoc in the wastage of human 
“life and the wreckage of human interests; trade enough to 
‘“ organise for political purposes, with serious menace to the welfare 
‘of the people.”” It has been said that we should have nothing 
to do with ‘‘ modified evils,’ but, as the writer just quoted well 
says: ‘‘ The great saving passions of human nature do not despise 
‘““the modification of evils when they cannot exterminate them. 
“«. , . Why should we not be willing to do what we can 
““ because we cannot doall we would? ‘ But you cannot touch pitch 
““* without being defiled,’ we are told. What if our fellow- 
*“countrymen in large numbers are half-submerged in pitch, are 
““we to consider our own fingers? A false conception of what it 
‘“is to be saved and unpolluted underlies this argument. The 
““figure of a saved man, in many minds, is that of one making 
‘““his way to some Zoar in the mountains, leaving the cities of the 
“plain to the fire and brimstone. In truth, such a man is more 
‘lost than any Sodomite; the truly saved man is he who remains 
‘‘in Sodom to do his best to make Sodom the city of God. 

‘It is time,’’ says Mr. Williams, ‘‘ to consider the management 
‘fof the drink traffic, for its modification and towards its 

“elimination, as a great moral duty.” 

ARTHUR SHERWELL. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE WAR. 


ESPITE the protests of some of the more violent newspapers, 

and of that group of persons who profess to sigh for a 
military or an autocratic régime, and who would be the first to 
expostulate against the resulting experience of either, the House 
of Commons still meets. It legislates in greater abundance, with 
unprecedented celerity, and with greater servility to Ministers than 
ever before in its history. It would thus seem fully to justify the 
theory of Constitutional Government, and to refute the proposition 
that a Democracy at war is the negation of speed and decision. It 
is, indeed, essential for the protection of the Executive Government, 
which in every constitutionally governed country derives its whole 
legal and moral authority from the representatives of the people, 
and, in a greater degree, in Great Britain than elsewhere, that the 
House of Commons should be in constant session so long as the 
war lasts. All rulers, hereditary or elected, require to be supported, 
especially in times of alarm or danger, by some outward and visible 
sign of power and authority. The Sovereign, traditionally a 
military leader, is the chief of an army, which daily recalls to the 
public mind its power of protection or repression, and from it he 
draws tangible evidence of his position and authority. Parliament, 
the symbol and representative of Constitutional rights, liberty, and 


_ power, cannot hope to retain its hold on public respect, or to exercise 


its immense influence on public opinion, unless, too, it is daily in 
evidence as the source from which emanates the authority of civil 
government. To weaken or diminish civil government would be 
to play into the hands of that kind of ‘‘ Kultur’’ which we are 
hoping to abolish in Prussia. This truth has been recognised and 
acted upon by every one of the Allied Nations, even in Russia, and 
has contributed greatly to that solidarity of their public opinion 
which has proved the mainstay of our cause. 

Apart, however, from the Constitutional aspect, it is fairly 
certain that any serious reverse occurring during a lengthened 
Parliamentary recess would be made an occasion for agitation and 
apprehension, and by a not inconsiderable number of critics would 
be attributed to the failure of the Government to keep in close touch 
with Parliament. Extremists on both sides would endeavour to 


weaken the position of that Coalition, which, always tottering to 


its fall, is nevertheless, unlike the legendary Humpty, constantly 
restored to its balance by the requirements and achievements of all 


_ the king’s horses and all the king’s men. 
The House of Commons, therefore, for reasons both internal and 


# 
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external, must remain in almost perpetual session. Its output of 
legislation is profuse, but to say that it debates either its proposals 
for new legislation, or the administrative conduct of Ministers, 
would be to give an entirely erroneous picture of its proceedings 
under present conditions. 

As occasion arises, and of late these occasions have been very 
frequent, the Prime Minister makes a demand for money or credit, 
briefly outlines a policy which has become necessary, explains 
tersely enough some embarrassing situation, or pronounces an 
eulogium on some departed colleague. After an interval of a few 
days or weeks, the Departmental Minister introduces the con- 
sequential Bill, only too often at a length in inverse ratio to its 
importance. The measure is certain to contain a good deal that is 
very complex, and is not free from controversial matter. An 
opponent rises, burning with sincere indignation at the thought of | 
principles violated and opinions abandoned by the Bill; he is aware | 
of considerable sympathy from his friends, and that he voices the 
sentiments of many in different quarters of the House; he naturally 
expects their applause, or anticipates their support. Nothing of 
the kind happens. His speech, eloquent or halting, inspiriting or 
commonplace, accurate and forceful, or timid and unconvincing, is 
received in almost stifling silence. Sympathisers give no 
encouragement, opponents make no interruptions, and the speaker 
ploughs his way to the end of his notes amidst heart-breaking and 
disconcerting apathy. The other day, a military member, a soldier 
of considerable standing and reputation, made a deliberate and well- 
advertised attack on the policy and methods of the late Secretary 
of State for War. Much that he said was true, required to be 
said, and necessitated not a little courage to say it. Yet, ina House 
well filled, no one displayed more than a perfunctory interest in 
the discussion. There was neither approval nor dissent. The 
occasion had been thought so considerable that the defence of the 
Vote was assumed by the Prime Minister. Yet his explanation 
was received in an atmosphere almost as inert as during the attack. 
The attitude of the House was one of reserve and not of indifference, 
of judgment suspended and not unsuspicious. ‘‘ Say all this after 
“the war, and then we’ll listen to you, and hold him to strict 
*“accountability; but now we’re all so busy that blunders don’t 
*“ count, unless'you can prove that they have affected the issue of the 
*“campaign.’’ Such was the unspoken thought of most members. 
Debate for the sake of displaying oratory is non-existent, 
obstruction has been discarded, party, though latent, is invisible. 
Mr. Birrell, describing to his constituents twenty-five years ago 
the functions of the House of Commons, said, in one of his pleasant 
exaggerations which are more illuminating than mere accuracy, 
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that he could not recall in its long and remarkable history 


a single occasion on which it had played a part either 


obviously heroic or conspicuously wise, though he could — 
remember hundreds of occasions when heroism or wisdom 
being greatly needed, it had displayed selfish indifference or 
crass ignorance. No one would be more disappointed than 
Mr. Birrell himself if we took quite literally all that his 
exuberant fancy prompts him to say, and for which there was 
then perhaps some justification. But in the House, as it is to-day 
composed, there is little sign of selfish indifference, and if it is _ 
ignorant it is only because its leaders keep itso. Its young men 

have gone out to fight, and of these some have been killed, others 
wounded, and one or two are prisoners. The majority of the elder — 
Members have given personal service in Departments or on Com- 


| mittees, or in training troops in camp at home. Such has been 


their conduct as individuals...As a corporation they have been too 
prone, if anything, to accept the dictum of Ministers as to adminis- 
tration or legislation, too little critical of proposals based rather 


on the zeal of officials than on knowledge of actual requirements, 


rather than too exacting in their inquiries as to the conduct of public 
business. The dangers, the trials, the difficulties of the past two 
years have left their stamp on the representatives of the people 
quite as legibly as on the country itself. It is not, I think, quite 
clear to any of us why the House of Commons does represent 
the opinions and sentiments of the country so faithfully as it 
does, even if all the effects of practically universal manhood 


_ suffrage in widening the field of selection are admitted, and 


the reason why the duties and obligations which now attach 
to membership should be so especially attractive to the middle 
aged commercial affluence from which is drawn on both sides 
by far the majority of Members, is yet even more obscure. 
The entrance fee is considerable, and in some constituencies 
to most men prohibitive, the attendance yearly becomes more 
onerous, and a stricter account of stewardship is required by every 
electorate, except the Universities and the City of London. The 
chances of distinction open to these elderly new-comers are 
practically non-existent, and the reputation for straightforward 
and unswerving honesty, which is the greatest and most cherished 
asset which a commercial man can build up through a long 
business career, is at once denied to the same individual when — 
he leaves the counter for the platform. For such a one the — 
drawbacks seem, indeed, only too apparent, while the advantages 
of the House remain almost invisible. 

On the other hand, for younger men of tolerable ability the 
prizes of minor rank are fairly numerous and attainable, in the shape 
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of judgeships or under-secretaryships. Places in the Cabinet are 

deemed by all to be rewards suitable for men of the highest capacity. 
In this country Parliamentary leaders have always occupied a place 
in public estimation of singular, if of fleeting, importance, due no 
doubt to the fact that they are sustained by party support, itself 
consolidated under pressure of the party political machine for 
the furtherance of the party legislative programme. In other 
countries enjoying a system of Parliamentary Government, 
Ministers may be as prominent, but are certainly not as powerful. 
In the United States technically they are merely Secretaries to the 
President, and practically simply his personal nominees, excluded 
from, and often unknown to, the Senate or Congress, with which 
they exercise correspondingly little influence. In Germany, 
Ministers are only the shifting mouthpieces of an unstable and 
irascible autocrat, who have to listen for and re-echo the master’s’ 
voice. In France, the group system in the Chamber renders it 
impossible for any Deputy to obtain such a following as will enforce 
his personality on the Press or on the public engaged in politics, or, 
if he attains office, to remain in it sufficiently long to impress his 
policy on the nation. All but one or two emerge, scintillate, and 
disappear in the course of a few brief months, and even though their 
party is in power, these one or two may be under a cloud, and be 
excluded from a Government of which a short time before they 
seemed to be the most brilliant and powerful members. But in 
England there has been an increasing tendency to maintain one or 
other of the historic parties longer in office than one Parliament. 
The Conservatives were in power almost continually from 1886 
to 1905. The Liberals were in from 1905 to 1915. And during 
these long spells of office the party leaders, especially the important 
ones, changed comparatively little. It would be a difficult task to 
say offhand how many Presidents of the French Council of 
Ministers came and went during the three Prime Ministerships 
of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Asquith. The public 
in England have consequently become so familiarised and 
attached to certain names and personalities as to endow them 
with an authority and influence which is much greater while 
they actually hold office, but which also clings to them after 
they have surrendered its emoluments and cares. Moreover, the 
conception of popular and proper government being much less 
bureaucratic in England than in France, the Minister can always, 
if he wishes, direct and control his departmental chiefs, and neither 
Parliament nor the public would, even in these days, permit him 
to shelter behind a screen of permanent officialdom. He has, there- 
fore, a personal freedom, responsibility, and authority unknown 
to Ministers elsewhere... This power and atmosphere, whether 
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prospective or present, suffices in the case of the successful polities 
as ample compensation for the difficulties, labours—and they are 
very severe—and disillusionments of Parliamentary life. They 
explain the fact that here, at all events, men of first-rate capacity 
prefer to contend for political rather than commercial prizes, and 
that the House of Commons, which is the gate through which all 
must enter in order to qualify for or to obtain such a prize, does 
truly represent all that is best in our beliefs, instincts, decisions, 
and prejudices. 

Parliament, then, is indispensable for the protection of the 
Executive Government, and the latter—partly because of the 
individual capacity of its members, and partly because of the 
continuity of its personnel—exercises great influence, commands — 
considerable respect, and fairly represents the temper and 
_opinion of the public from day to day. These facts, in great 
measure, explain the general abstention from Parliamentary 
strife which so far is characteristic even more of the present 
session than of its two predecessors. During the first ten 
months of the war, when the Government was of purely 
Liberal composition, there was indeed a very evident and very 
satisfactory suppression of party feeling by the Conservative 
Opposition. But even in the House of Commons human nature 
will out; the Government made, or could not prevent, blunders, 
and the Opposition could not refrain from criticising and exposing 
the mistakes of the Administration. The War Office and Lord 
Kitchener were assailed by Mr. Walter Long; the Foreign Office 
and Lord Robert Cecil were in frequent and sharp antagonism. 
As month succeeded month the magnitude of the peril became more 
and more apparent, and the difficulty of resisting successfully the 
power and preparations of Germany caused criticism to be more 
frequent and apparently more justified. The unexpected losses, 
the protraction of the campaign, the financial strain, the past and 
future sacrifices demanded from the nation operated on the nerves 
and temper of the public and reacted, as it was bound to react, on 
the attitude and forbearance of their representatives. The threat of 

a simultaneous attack in Lords and Commons on the administration 
of the War Office and Admiralty led to the collapse of the Liberal 
Government, and its supersession by the present Coalition 
Ministry. I think Mr. Bonar Law said it was not reasonable to 
suppose that a Ministry so formed could have any friends; but 
neither has it had many irreconcilable critics. Although in its brief 
career it has produced more resignations of both Liberals and Con- 
servatives than did the preceding Liberal Government in eight 
years, it has taken the wind out of the sails of real opposition. 
Nor are the reasons far to seek. Quite apart from that general wish 
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not to swop horses too often when crossing the stream, which 
operates as much inside as outside the House, it has to be borne in 
mind that Members are still divided into two main streams of 
opinion, both on other questions and also on the war, and 
consequently any successful attack or criticism upon Government 
policy or administration, inasmuch as Liberals are mixed up with 
Conservatives, not merely in the Government, but in particular 
Departments, must, result in the condemnation of friend and foe 
alike. It is perfectly easy, in the magnitude of business transacted 
by the Government Departments on the nominal authority of their 
political chiefs, to discover and point out serious errors of purchase, 
manufacture, or transport of military. supplies; but anyone who 
takes on himself to do this simply for partisan purposes may be 
surprised and extremely disconcerted to be publicly told that the 
mistake is due to a hitherto impeccable leader on his own side. To 
any Member moved solely (as most are now) by an anxious desire 
for improvement, and with no arriére pensée to inspire his course, 
the chance of such a revelation would be no deterrent; but to the 
mere partisan the risk of such a denouement is too great: he prefers 
to abstain from the contest altogether. He desires to take no 
chances, so if mines are to be exploded it must be quite certain that 
the devastation shall be confined to the enemy’s lines. Then there 
is another and quite as potent a cause of this cessation of organised 
and destructive opposition, and that is the absence of a leader to 
act as the spear-head of the attack. When the Coalition took over 
charge, those of the outgoing Administration who were not 
included in the new Government were tongue-tied as to past 
transactions by Cabinet secrecy, and as to succeeding events by 
easily understandable fear that criticism and opposition would be 
attributed to pique and jealousy rather than to any genuine desire 
for the public welfare. If the Government had no friends the 
Opposition to it had no centre and no leader. Opposition of a sort 
has, of course, developed, but it has been half organised, occasional, 
and disconnected. One set of men has opposed measures for 
compulsory service, another set who clamoured for compulsory 
service are announcing vigorous resistance to Home Rule. 
Nowhere has there been a concerted and sustained campaign 
against the Government as such. It is true that the natural 
restlessness of a large number of men of high average ability has 
caused the appearance of two unofficial Committees pledged to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and incidentally, therefore, 
to that of any Minister or Department who could be supposed 
to be lax or dilatory to this end. Their objects and their 
methods are best explained by their nickname of ‘“‘ Ginger. 
‘‘sroups.”’? Although started at the instigation of that group 
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of men and journals which have been always hostile to the 


retention of any Liberal elements in the Cabinet, these two. 
Committees are drawn from the Liberal and Conservative ranks 


respectively, and were expected by many to be the nucleus of a 


formidable Opposition. Though meetings of both have been 
frequent and prolonged and turbulent, yet when the time for 
action has come, discretion has conquered valour in all. save 
a very few, and neither voices nor votes have proved numerous 
enough seriously to embarrass the Government. The House 
has on more than one occasion shown considerable and legitimate 
discontent with the Government for bringing in post bellum 
legislation,. their proper and sole function being, as is held, 
successfully to prosecute and conclude the war. Their action as 
regards the sale and purchase of land on or near to which munition 
works, have been erected; or in respect of the Liquor Control 
Board; or of the Government of Ireland Bill, has led to sharp 
remonstrance and divisions, and any alteration of the fiscal 
system will provoke more resistance than did conscription. But 
no one will tolerate that legislation, however drastic or 
novel, which imposes penalties on labour or property for the 
duration of the war only, should be delayed or obstructed by any 
section of the House, no matter what may be the financial or 
personal result. A strong feeling does exist, however, though so 
far it has only found separate expression proper to the particular 
case, that no action should be taken by the Coalition which would 
strengthen or weaken the position of any political party, and that 
when the present Government relapses into its normal constituent 
elements, the field should be free of all commitments entangling to 
either side. In other words, while individuals and parties must 
observe the strictest truce towards the Government, equally the 
Government must preserve the most careful neutrality towards the 
varying sections of the House. If once this understanding is 
neglected and broken, it is quite certain that the Government will 
lose far more than they gain. A field for destructive criticism is 
available, from which only patriotism keeps members aloof. 
Hardly a word has been said upon the surrender at Kut* of a British 
Indian Force of several general officers and many thousands of 
men, and yet it is a disaster not paralleled in our military 
history, save perhaps in the defeat of Braddock, or the capitulation 
of Whitelocke at Montevideo. Again the defeat at, and withdrawal 
from, the Dardanelles involved both Army and Navy in 
tremendous loss of men, material, and prestige, and has been a 
great, and very nearly fatal, handicap to the successful issue of 
the war. The outbreak in Ireland, whose smouldering ashes we 


* Written before the recent debate on July 2oth. 
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are still trying to extinguish, has cost hundreds of lives and millions 
in money, and the supersession of the whole of the higher Irish 
Executive. Each of these failures would, under ordinary Parlia- 
¢mentary conditions, have endangered the existence of the responsible 
Administration; and there, are besides the questions of con- 
scription, of the treatment of conscientious objectors, of the 
vagaries of the Admiralty over the North Sea battle, which would 
‘Supply serious and legitimate discussion of a very damaging 
«character. Why, then, does the Government, which, as Mr. 
Bonar Law says, has no friends, go on undisturbed save by its own 
-dissensions? Solely because those who created it, to whom alone it 
is responsible, and who alone can destroy it, are, on the whole, a 
sensible, level-headed body of men who realise to the full that times 
.are difficult beyond experience or expectation; that guns, ships, 
armies have to be improvised; and that in their creation mistakes 
must and do occur which are neither deliberate nor reasonably 
avoidable. In this attitude they are in accord with the vast 
‘majority of the British people. The House has its faults, as it has 
its critics; but it represents, as no other institution does represent, 
it reflects, and it gives expression to, national feeling. Nor 
could it do otherwise. It is born of the people, and is constantly 
refreshed from them, and has no say in the selection of the 
‘persons who compose it. It may not be, as a body, of out- 
‘standing intellectual merit, but the vast majority of those who 
“compose it are there because either in commerce or industry they 
have outstripped their fellows, or because in municipal life, or at 
‘tthe bar, or in the workshop, they have shown themselves of 
considerable or sometimes exceptional power. It is only the barest 
truth to say that individually they possess and exhibit a high 
standard of the national virtues and characteristics.. To condemn 
them is to condemn the nation which has given them corporate life 
.and authority, and fond as we are of decrying ourselves, there is a 
limit imposed by good sense on this peculiar habit. Nor is there 
any thing or person who could take their place. An hereditary 
autocrat is in no country a success; a self-made despot has only 
-once reached the summit in English history, and though his 
achievements were remarkable his system died with himself. 
No other Constitution has produced results so great or so 
permanent, and not the least of its merits is that in a time of 
stupendous danger the House of Commons should be able to 
suspend the party differences which give vitality to its proceedings, 
-and which were the reason for its creation. Uniting its energies on 
one common purpose, it supports its leaders and legalises their 
labours without a whisper of faction and with but a minimum 
“of criticism. 
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ON THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT 
IN? HISTORY: 


WITH TWO EXAMPLES FROM THE PRESENT DAY. 


‘* For indeed 
If our eyes were opened 
Who can tell what escort floats ? 
Fiery horses, chariots, 
Fire footed.”’ 
D.G. Rossetti, on the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 


ISTORY, or historical legend, is full of the supernatural. In 
almost every age, except the eighteenth century, fiery armies. 
are seen in the sky, sable fleets traverse heaven upside down, on 
the eve of battles generals see visions and admirals dream dreams. 
Nor do the legends depend on tradition alone. Constantine 
strengthened by the Holy Cross in the sky, Julian abandoned by 
the genius of Rome, these are recorded by contemporaries in full 
detail. In the Middle Ages miracles are endemic, and every saint: 
has one or two to his credit. But, if we put by the Acta Sanctorum, 
we have in England an undying King Arthur, in Germany a 
Barbarossa sleeping softly in a pleasant cave, while in those 
countries where medizval ideas yet linger the Slav peasants of 
Austria still believe Joseph II. a prisoner at Rome, and the Russian 
peasants await the coming of Skobeleff on his famous white horse 
when Russia’s need is sorest.* But the marvels of the modern age 
are notfew. Christ on the Cross tells Ferdinand of Austria that he 
will not forsake him, the White Lady of Hohenzollern still brings 
fear to sentries in the castle at Berlin, there is the little red man 
that brought misfortune to Napoleon, and the Boer prophet’s vision 
of the death of De la Rey and the outbreak of the South Africar 
rebellion. These are, perhaps, mere popular legends without 
authority, more popular and far better attested are the visions seen 
of many at once, the sight of Castile’s Black Fleet in the sky before 
it was seen on the sea, the dream of the Highland seer: 


‘“ A field of the dead rushes red in my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in flight,’’ 


* According to a rumour of November 1gth, 1914, both peasants and sentries have: 
already beheld Skobeleff’s wraith. 
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and the recorded vision of the wise men who foretold a British rout 
before Frenchmen at Ticonderoga.* Coming direct to the most 
modern instances, we have the battle of Prilep, where many beheld 
Marko Kraljevic rallying the broken Serbian ranks and leading on 
to victory, and that of Mons, where angelic hosts are said to have 
brought succour to weary Englishmen. Mankind in the mass is | 
not so old, then, even if history is. We seem again back in the 
days of Greece and Rome, when the brazen club of Theseus led 
the van at Marathon and the star floated over the fleet at Salamis, 
and the Heavenly Twins spake to Aulus at Lake Regillus: 


‘“ By the proud Eurotas 
Is our dear native home, 
And for the right we come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome.’’ 


The time has come at which these legends should be subjected 
to true historic tests and proper historic criticism. Something has 
been done in this direction already, and Professor Bury has shown 
that the legendary conception of St. Patrick is truer than this 
traditional historic view. Similarly, the legends of St. Francis of 
Assisi and the voices of Joan of Arc have provided modern critical 
discussion of high value. Yet we are still bound by the tradition 
of the older historical writers, to whom the researches of modern 
psychology and science were unknown. ‘Thus the treatment of the 
supernatural by Gibbon or Hume is little in advance of that of 
Thucydides. A legend in so far as it appears reasonable may be 
accepted ; it must be rejected in so far as it appears absurd, because 
supernormal. Even so recent a writer as Macaulay will explain 
such legends only by the application of an obvious, if massive, 
commonsense. He views the appearance of the Heavenly Twins at 
Lake Regillus as clearly impossible, and seeks for natural explana- 
tions. Either it was a conscious fraud, in which an ingenious 
stage-manager dressed up two men in white armour to play the part 
of gods in order to encourage the troops, or it must be due to a later 
exaggeration. Probably Aulus, in the heat of battle, vowed a temple 
to Castor and Pollux if Rome prevailed; the temple was actually 
built, and the next generation seeing it, gradually built up the 
legend of the gods actually taking part in the battle. In all this 
argument there is no true historical examination of evidence, but 
acalm a priori assumption that the event recorded is absurd because 
contrary to Mid-Victorian rationalism. Yet to-day the realm of the 
unseen is enlarged, and psychic influences are admitted as real, if 
mysterious, forces. Not only this extension of our knowledge, but 
the fact that Macaulay’s two explanations had already been antici- 


* Andrew Lang in Cock Lane and Common Sense. 
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pated by Fontinus and Livy shows how little historic criticism of 
the supernatural had advanced since their day. Proper historical. 
criticism forbids the assumption that the legend is, on the face of it, 
absurd until it has undergone proper tests. There must be a careful 
collation of the evidence of all kinds, and an examination of its 
trustworthiness according to the ordinary tests. If the story with- 
stands all such examination and _ still testifies to abnormal. 
happenings it is wrong to condemn it as fraudulent or to seek to 
rationalise it. A similar application of Macaulay’s methods—say, 
to an investigation of the physical state of St. Francis—would 
produce a singular result. If the historical tests showed that he 
suffered from gout we should accept it as obviously correct. If an 
equal mass of evidence showed that he had the marks of the 
Stigmata we should reject it as transparently absurd. It is clearly 
an unsound and unscientific method to reject the result which has 
passed the severity of our tests just because it subsequently conflicts 
with our own preconceived ideas. 

None the less the problem is not easily solved, for the historian. 
cannot always—perhaps ever—be purely scientific. He is not 
only a chemist, judging by calculation and tests, but a detective 


endowed with that “finer feeling for moral evidence’? which 


Gibbon thought of such importance to historians. He must be 
more human than the scientist, for he deals with human records 
and feelings, that is, with uncertainties. This element of free will, 
this need of psychological insight, is at once the danger and the 
glory of the historian. It was the possession of this faculty which 
rendered the judgment of Gibbon in the past and of Maitland in 
the present so wonderful. In all matters in which the spiritual 
element did not enter, these two men had an almost flawless instinct 
for truth. Conversely, Carlyle and Michelet, blind and reckless 
towards material fact, had the same wonderful insight in handling 
the spiritual natures of Cromwell or Joan of Arc, and in divining 
the emotional impulses of a Parisian mob. The historian of the 
present day, however limited in himself, has some advantages for 
investigating the supernatural which no previous generation 
possessed. He knows, for instance, that some of the phenomena 
of witchcraft resemble hypnotism, that spiritual conversion has its: 
physical side, that subconscious states of the mind may prove a 
key to otherwise inexplicable problems. 

The historic conscience being relieved, let us to the matter in 
hand and see if a strict application of historic tests will throw light 
on some of the legends previously mentioned. A tolerably stiff 
critical broom soon disposes of many of them. Some legends can 
certainly be explained as subsequent distortions of historic fact, 
actual frauds, or misunderstanding of natural phenomena. Thus 


\ 
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_ the White Lady of Hohenzollern had her origin in the mad wife of 
one of those rulers who was given to sleep-walking. If Constan- 
tine’s vision of the Cross really appeared in the Alps, it may have 
been produced by those effects of light in the shape of crosses, which 
are occasionally seen there, as on that tragic day when Whymper, 
leaving his dead comrades on the Matterhorn, beheld three crosses 
in the sky as he descended. But in any case, the visions of indi- 
viduals do not lend themselves easily to investigation, for the record 
is usually at second-hand, and there is only one witness in the box. 
Such individual cases,’too, have been very fully investigated by 
the Psychical Research Society. The matter becomes wholly 
different when we deal with visions of phenomena seen by masses 
of men atonce. The general action and instinct of crowds has been 
investigated by many writers, notably Le Bon and Graham Wallas. 
Yet, so far as I know, little attention has been paid to the action of 
crowds in relation to the supernatural in past history. There is, of 
course, the general argument that crowds, being the sport of sudden 
and overwhelming emotions, are less trustworthy of witness than 
individuals. This ingenious argument has a single flaw. What 
that flaw is we may illustrate by analogy. At the burning of the 
body of Alexander, the miracle monger, the mob beheld his soul 

_ ascend to heaven in the form of an eagle. But the keen eye of the 
satirist Lucian noted that an eagle had been surreptitiously loosed 
as a pious fraud. In a crowd which sees wonders there usually 
stands one sceptical Lucian, often two or three, who supply cor- 
rectives and cold water at need. Even the ecstasies of a revivalist | 
meeting are analysed and criticised by reporters. Historic truth 
rests oftenest on the conflict, not on the identity of evidence.* : 

If we limit our investigation to supernatural or abnormal visions 
seen by masses of men, and, in addition, rely only on good con- 
temporary evidence, this decision will narrow but strengthen our 
vision. It will exclude Lake Regillus, for there is no contemporary 
evidence. The case of the appearances at Marathon, Salamis, and 
Mycale are different, for they were all chronicled by Herodotus, 
though that genial writer does not profess to have been an eye- 
witness of them. Yet his history was read with applause to some 

_ of those who believed that they had actually seen the brazen club 

at Marathon, the cloud floating over the Salamis fleet, and the 

herald’s staff passing over the Dardanelles and alighting on the 
sands of Mycale. It is perhaps impossible at this date to settle 
whether the Athenians merely accepted these legends as picturesque 
embodiments of victory, or believed in their reality. Many incidents, 

*India supplies a good example of how the scepticism of the few can speedily 
correct or explain the credulity of the many. Many natives deposed that the 


thunder of guns could still be heard at even on an old battlefield near Aligarh. 
A few Europeans speedily found this thunder to be due to volcanic causes. 
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most notably the mutilation of the Hermz, show the Athenians | 


to have been highly superstitious in some matters, despite their 
veneer of civilisation. Moreover, other examples seem to show 
that great excitement at a moment of grave national crisis produces 
on many men effects very similar to those which Herodotus 
describes. Ruskin has treated this question of the Greek interpre- 
tation of the supernatural with his usual spiritual insight. ‘* If at 
‘any time he (the Greek) was touched with a true feeling of the 
‘“unseen powers around him it was in the field of poised battle; 
“« for there is something in the near coming of the shadow of death, 


“something in the devoted fulfilment of mortal duty, that reveals 


““ the real God, though darkly. That pause on the field of Platza 
‘‘was not one of vain superstition; the two white figures that 
“* blazed along the Delphic plain, when the earthquake and the fire 
‘‘led the charge from Olympus, were more than sunbeams on the 
“* battle-dust; the sacred cloud, with its lance light and triumph 


‘‘ singing, that went down to brood over the masts of Salamis, was . 


‘more than morning mist among the olives: and yet, what were 
“the Greek’s thoughts of his God of Battle? No spirit power was 
‘“in the vision, it was a being of clay, strength, and human passion, 
““foul, fierce, and changeful; of penetrable arms and vulnerable 
““flesh.”’* Yet in the solemn moment of national destiny even this 
cruel Ares of the Greeks could be exalted, until he seemed a being, 
not perhaps truly spiritual, but encouraging all creeds to a truly 
spiritual ideal—the realisation of national freedom. At any rate 
the result was satisfactory. ‘‘ By many signs,’’ says Herodotus, 
““is the Divine Power seen in earthly things . . . so that the 
““army was encouraged much more, and more eagerly desirous to 
““ face danger.”’ 

The next evidence, the appearance of St. Iago in the Mexican 
battle, comes from a simple though an unimpeachable witness—that 
stout and honest old Spanish cavalier, Bernal Diaz. Macaulay has 
told the whole story in a delightfully Philistian manner: ‘‘ A 
“‘ chaplain of Cortes, writing about thirty years after the conquest 
“‘of Mexico, in an age of printing presses, libraries, universities, 
““scholars, logicians, jurists, and statesmen had the face to assert 
“that, in one engagement against the Indians, St. James had 
“appeared on a grey horse at the head of the Castilian adventurers. 
““Many of those adventurers were living when this lie (!) was 
*‘ printed. One of them, honest Bernal Diaz, wrote an account of 
“the expedition. He had the evidence of his own senses against 


* Modern Painters, Vol. II., Part III., Sec. 2, Cs Sub fim.; Herodotus does 
not mention Theseus as appearing at Marathon, but records apparitions there 


(Book VI., 105, 117), and at Salamis VIII. 65, 84-94, Delphi VIII. 35-9, and 


woth IX. 99-100. [English translation, edited G. C. Macaulay. - London, 1890, 
Ol. ET] 
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_“‘the legend, but he seems to have disbelieved even the evidence 
““ of his senses. He says that he was in the battle, and that he saw a 
““ grey horse with a man on his back, but fhat the man was, to his 
*“ thinking, Francesco de Morla, and not the ever-blessed Apostle 
“* St. James. Nevertheless, it may be that the person on the grey 
“horse was the glorious Apostle St. James, and that I, sinner that 
“*T am, was unworthy to see him.’’ (Macaulay, Preface to Lake 
Regillus, in Lays of Ancient Rome.) 


Two points here are of great importance, the crowd of witnesses 


are there and Diaz is a critical, though not a satirical, Lucian. His 
language does, however, allow a purely rationalistic explanation 
on the lines dear to the heart of Macaulay. Diaz is not purely 
negative, he does not say that the believers saw nothing, but that 


they mistook a man for a Saint. The somewhat prosaic piety of. 


Diaz evidently differed greatly from the hot and eager religion of 
other cavaliers, and from the gross superstitions of the men. Both 
of these, in their zeal, seem to have turned their inner thoughts to 
the blessed St. Iago, the saint of their famous order, the champion 
against the Paynim, and prayed for his aid in their sore struggle. 
As they lifted their eyes upward from the prayer, they beheld a man 
in clean armour on a grey horse, his face not perhaps very clearly 
discernible in the dust and heat of battle, but very certainly 
accomplishing wonderful exploits. Lo! their prayer is answered, 
and the saint is visibly among them. ‘‘ On then to victory, for 
““ St. Iago is with us.’’ 

The next vision is not to be explained away on the grounds by 
which Diaz accounts for the appearance of St. James. Many forms 
of the story have been told, but there is no real difference in 
its substance. The account here inserted was given by General 
Mishitch* within a fortnight of the actual occurrence, and I have 
‘been assured by competent witnesses that the story was heard by 
many almost immediately after the battle. It appears originally to 


have been discovered by officers listening in hospital to the talk of - 


one wounded man with another. Thus the first revelation was 

unconscious and undesigned. Subsequent investigation speedily 

revealed that some hundreds, if not thousands, of men were ready 

to swear to the testimony of their eyes in somewhat the following 
‘shape :— . 

‘* Our (the Serbian) infantry [was] to wait at the foot of the 

Mount of Prilep, on which stood the Castle of Marko, for the effect 


of our artillery, which was superior both in numbers and quality to - 


that of the Turks. They (the Serbs) were especially cautioned 
against storming the fort before they received orders from their 


* The story was told at a dinner given by the General to Surgeon-General Bourke 
and two units of the Red Cross. Many Serbian officers were aiso present, and 
M. W. M. Petrovitch has recorded the incident. Article, /nternational Psychic 
Review, May, 1913. 
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commander-in-chief. This was necessary, for our soldiers had — 
won recently several battles at the point of the bayonet, and were 
convinced that nothing would frighten the Turks more than the 
sight of the shining bayonets.’”’ ! 

‘* During the early morning the infantry kept quiet, but at the 
first cannon shots we noticed an effervescence among our troops, 
and soon afterwards we heard them shouting frantically, and saw 
them running like wolves straight to the castle of Marko. I could 
hear the voice of our Captain, Aganovitch, commanding them 
toi stop and wait the General’s order. When the immediate com- 
manders saw that discipline proved futile, they essayed in vain to 
appeal to the soldiers’ reason, assuring them of certain death — 
if they would not wait at least the effect of our artillery. Our 
warriors, deafened by the roaring of the Turkish siege-cannon and 
mitrailleuses, ran straight into the fire, and appeared to fall in 
dozens. The sight was horrible. . . . My blood froze. I 
closed my eyes. Disastrous defeat! Demoralisation of other 
troops! My own degradation was certain! 

‘* In a little while our artillery ceased firing, lest they should 
kill their own comrades. . . . A few minutes later we saw 
the Serbian national colours fluttering on the donjon of Marko’s 
castle. The Turks were fleeing in greatest disorder. The Serbian 
victory was as complete as it was rapid. 

Ns I praised my heroes for their brave conduct, but 
reproached them bitterly for their disobedience. At my last 
admonishing words, I heard from thousands of soldiers in majestic 
unison :— 

‘“* Kraljevitch Marko commanded us all the time: Forward! 
Did you not see him on his Shabatz? (his famous steed).’ 

““It was clear to me that the tradition of Marko was so deeply 
engraved on the hearts of those honest and heroic men that, in 
their vivid enthusiasm, they had seen the incarnation of their 
hero. The amazed General, however, speedily rose to the occa~ 
sion, ordered double portions of food and wine to be given to 
every man for a week, and rewarded every tenth soldier with a 
medal. If King Peter gave any praise to the commander on this: 
occasion, it should surely have been to Prince Marko rather than 
to General Mishitch.’’* 


The first and most crucial point in examining this story is that 
recorded evidence exists within a very few days of the alleged event, 
at longest within a fortnight, at shortest within twenty-four hours. 
I have been informed on high authority that letters of Serbian 
officers, recording (and expressing disbelief in) the vision, could 
be produced without difficulty. Many of these were written within 
a day or two of the alleged vision. This fact is particularly 
important, for truth has a new meaning when she gets East of 
Vienna, and those travellers who visited Serbia six months after 
the war found that dubious legends had accumulated with such 
rapidity that it was difficult to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
Those who have listened round camp-fires to descriptions of events: 


*This account is also given in W. M. Petrovitch’s Hero Tales and Legends of 
the Serbians (1914), Note, pp. 64-5. 
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of only a few months past in the present war will say the same.. 
' War recollections are more quickly distorted than any other, and: 
_in Serbia, where every village and company has its poet, events, 


like a battle or the fall of a Ministry, are celebrated in verse almost: 
immediately after their occurrence. Once established, the poetic’ 
version is accepted as the historical. Yet there is nothing suspicious 
in our fortnight-old story. The officers generally do not believe it, 


but put it down to the superstitions of the mass of the soldiery. 


Prilep has a ruined castle supposed to have been the residence of 


Marko Kraljevic, and the scene of many of his exploits on his. 


famous white horse. It is a legend, too, and well known to every” 
Serb, that Marko is sleeping, and will awake and come to their aid. 
when the Turk is finally to be expelled from Serbian soil. It has: 
been well said that ‘‘ the captive people fill their dungeons with 
““legends.’”? The Serbs, excitable, poetic, impressionable, imbued’ 
from birth with the tragedy of their history under Turkish: 
oppression, have always worshipped Marko as their national hero.. 
He lives in a hundred songs and legends, the gay, irresponsible’ 
champion of muscle and brawn whom no one could withstand, the’ 
ideal embodiment of Serb courage and heroism. As the Serb ranks: 
stand, fighting beneath the shadow of his keep, in surroundings: 
illustrious with his name and his exploits, they are shattered by the’ 


Turkish fire. Then suddenly, perhaps, arises a cry: ‘‘ Marko» 


“* Kraljevic orders us forward.’’ There is magic in the words. Men 
look upward, some are moving forward now, others pause in their 
retreat, all strain their eyes for Marko. Then perhaps one sees: 
him, or calls out ‘* There he is.’ Enough, we all see him, though: 
some of us forget the white horse. Onward, for with him we 
are invincible. ‘‘ Allah il Allah!”’ the Turks shout in reply, but. 
to-day it is the day, not of Mahomet, but of Marko. 

The emotional strain, which masses of men undergo in the heat 
of battle is hardly understood by civilians. Yet it is recognised 
by all military writers, and all military training is directed to 
controlling and mastering ‘the instincts to which the mass is prone. 
It has been well said in another connection :— 

‘* The psychological fact remains that, in moments of intense 
excitement, all except the very strongest characters cease to think 
or act as free agents; but are absolutely dominated by the: 
resultant will-power of the ‘ crowd,’ to which they for the moment 


belong, and this resultant will-power of the mass will always revert 
to the primitive instinct of the race.’’* 


Thus the primitive instinct awakened in the emotional Serb by the 
cry of ‘‘ Marko Kraljevic’’ is so strong as to cause that hero to 
appear before his eyes in actual bodily presence. 


* Colonel F. N. Maude, The Jena Campaign. (London. 1909.) 
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It is in some such way that the vision can be explained. The ; 
mind of the soldier preoccupied with Marko, his whole being nerve- — 


racked, to the utmost, is suddenly upheld and strengthened by the 


utterance of that magic name. His wild, excitable imagination seizes _ 


on and bodies forth visibly before his eyes as children or barbarians 


do, the great man, concrete and alive. The vision differs, for some — 


picture him before their eyes in armour and on the famous white 
horse, others see him in white robes and afoot. But the result 
is the same. Marko was there, come back after five centuries to 
keep his oath to drive the Turk from the land for ever. It is alla 
true Serbian’s dream, such as they have dreamed many a time of 
winter nights round the hearthstone when the minstrel of the family 
sang the cycle of Kossovo, or told the adventures of Marko. But 
it is a dream which danger and the stress of battle suddenly made 
true and real to the rude mass of warriors.* That Marko really 
appeared at Prilep, I hold then to be the passionate belief of some 
hundreds, if not thousands, of sincere men. 

The sceptical Lucians were there in the shape of the ‘“‘ very 
““ strongest characters ’’ of officers who had been trained in Paris, 
and had studied the campaigns of Napoleon. They did not see Marko, 
but they certainly believe the soldiers did. He was revealed to the 
poor and the humble and the credulous. Whatever explanation we 
have we cannot explain it away as Diaz explains St. Iago, or 
Macaulay the Heavenly Twins. The officers did not think the hero 
resembled one of their comrades, and the hard-pressed Commander- 
in-Chief did not vow a statue to Marko at the crisis of the struggle. 
It is better to think how much is possible in lands where patriotism 
is a religion as well as a love, and where poetic legends or symbols 
are a living reality. Admiral Togo publicly declared that his great 
naval victory over Russia was “‘attributable to the Emperor’s 
“illustrious virtue,’’ for in that person all the ancestral virtue and 
valour of the nation was divinely concentrated. It is uncertain 
whether all Japan believes in this explanation to-day; it is certain 


‘6 


all Japan would have believed in it half a century ago, though the 


Emperor had then for ages been a powerless captive in his palace. 


If one patriotic nation can so stretch its mind, there seems no reason > 


why another should not strain its eyes. One of three explanations 
alone is possible. Masses of men have lied very grossly, or been 
genuinely deceived, or been entirely right in the matter. Modern 
psychology suggests the middle explanation as the more probable, 
but no historian can afford to dogmatise on the subject. The 


ordinary tests of evidence are, I think, sufficient to prove the 


*I avoid of set purpose the question as to whether the appearance of Marko was 
a picture on the mental or physical retina of those who saw or thought they saw 
him. My point is simply that violent emotion produced the illusion or the fact, 
that the story was not concocted after the event. 
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genuine belief of many men in the phenomenon, and the dissent of | 
a few sceptical eye-witnesses only strengthens that view. 

The last case to be examined is far more suspicious. A most able 
journalist, who wrote a most dramatic and moving tale about the 
retreat from Mons, has been so bold as to shoulder the whole of the 
responsibility for its angels. In his fiction, however, he makes the 
bowmen of Agincourt and St.George come to the rescue of the 
hard-pressed British. From this pure figment of his brain Mr.. 
Machen will have it that the subsequent angels are derived. 
That he immensely diffused the legend is undoubted, and, in some: 
instances, it does look as if the accounts were directly inspired by 
him. Yet, though there seems no record of a_ single-named 
individual giving a detailed account of the appearance within six. 
weeks of the occurrence, there is some evidence as to early camp: 
rumours on the subject. To these no importance as such can be 
attached, but they appear in some cases to have been independent: 
of Mr. Machen’s inspiration. 

The legend takes two forms. One is that a squadron of angels. 
interposed between the Germans and the English. A _ less. 
elaborate form comes from two officers who told a friend of 
mine that one part of the German line really was held up at Mons 
for no apparent reason, and that figures not in uniform passed 
between the English and German lines. This account was given 
at least eight months after the event. With this form Mr. Machen 
does not seem to have much to do, unless his bowmen have become 
angels. In the other form St. George himself appears, usually in 
gold armour, todiscomfit the enemy. Of thisand some other versions. 
Mr. Machen has certainly been the “‘onlie begetter.’’ But the really 
significant fact seems to be that the French soldiers who saw the 
Mons vision, saw not St. George but Joan of Arc. It is further 
interesting that the vision of St. George in golden armour may well 
be derived from Tommy’s recollections of the reverse image on the 
sovereign. Each soldier, French or English, raised by mental 
stress and inspired by sudden hope, saw or was trying to see 
the national champion, and shaped the vision to his fancy. 
Unfortunately, the evidence is unsatisfactory, not close enough to. 
the event to be trustworthy, the witnesses not specific enough either 
in testimony or dates to be reassuring. No one who has watched 
the progress of legends round camp fires can doubt that a very few 
days can produce a very monstrous Jegend, and that a very small 
hint of the extraordinary will soon be elaborately embellished by 
exquisite artists. 

To sum up, some miracle mongers undoubtedly borrowed 
consciously from Mr. Machen’s purely fictitious narrative; of the 
others all we can say is that their narratives are very conflicting, 
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ate in the day, and open to every kind of suspicion. No 
historian can admit that there is adequate testimony from “ten 
‘‘ righteous souls,”’ still less from masses of men. In fact, there is 
M no-single testimony convincing in itself from a single individual 
ie. -who was present in the battle. 
; Ot the four legends examined in detail, the latest, the story of 
Mons, is decisively rejected; that of St. Iago can be explained on 
_ordinary grounds, though that explanation may not he the true one, 
Bp). that of Marko Kraljevic (and perhaps the three Athenian legends) 
“oe .cannot. We must accept the genuineness of the Serb witnesses on | 
the evidence, even if we object to their story on the grounds 
_of inherent improbability. It is not always wise to apply to great 
events and to the violent emotions which they inspire and produce, 
ithe touchsione of empirical common-sense. To deal tenderly with | 
-the witness that is transparently sincere, Joan d’Arc or a wounded 
Serb soldier, is not to transgress but to enforce the true laws of 
whistoric criticism. But it has needed time, perspective, research, 
.and recent example for historians to learn that the obvious explana- 
.tion and the material cause is not always the true historic solution. 
Yet the greatest of our poets has already warned us that much study 
«would emancipate for man: 


‘* Paths hid and barred, you mean, from common-sense, 
Bass Yea, that is study’s godlike recompense.’’ 
Love’s Labour Lost. 


Harotp TEMPERLEY. 
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ITH the capture of Mecca by the Arabs, the Caliphate has 
once more become a burning question. Most writers on 
the subject, even recognised authorities, have been misled by false 
-analogy, preconceived ideas, or erroneous information. It should 
be pointed out before we discuss the question here that the ex- 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II. strongly entertained the idea of reviving — 
the spirit of the Caliphate among Musulman nations, and proposed 
also to figure in the eyes of Europe as the spiritual head of the 
Moslem world. To achieve this double purpose he spared no effort 
and expense on the necessary propaganda in the East and West. | 
It was as the result of these efforts of the ex-Sultan that this idea 
found its way into the European Press, which adopted it with 
little or no criticism. 

To have a clear understanding of this important question, it is 
essential to know, first, the theory. of the Caliphate, the 
significance Musulmans attach to it, the conception they have of 
its attributes ; secondly, the historical phases through which it has 
passed ; and, thirdly, the actual religious practice in connection with 
the spiritual leadership. 

Caliphate means the succession of the Prophet of God, the 
founder of the religion of Islam and its lawgiver. From the purely 
religious point of view, the authority of the prophet’s successor 
must be of divine origin. This is the principle adhered to by the 
Shia Sect. The Sunnis, on the other hand, basing themselves on 
the events which happened after the death of the prophet, do not 
hold the divine character to be essential, but lay more stress on the 
temporal power of the Caliphate, and consider the allegiance of 
the faithful as sufficient title. It must be remembered that in the 
Moslem mind, the Caliphate must combine in his person both 
spiritual and temporal power, because Islam does not confine itself 
to the prescription of moral precepts but regulates the whole life 
of the Musulman by enacting civil and criminal laws. Asa 
consequence of this character of the Caliph, he was regarded as 
the fountain-head of the traditions, the guardian of the laws of 
God and the prophet, and the chief supervisor of their observance. 
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The theory of the Caliphate has always exercised the mind of a 
great number of Musulman theologians, and has caused much 
conflict of opinion in the Musulman world. We need not enter 
into all controversies on the subject. It will suffice if we consider 
the two principal theories, viz., the Shia doctrine that emphasised 
the divine origin of the Caliphate, and the Sunni doctrine which 
held the consent and allegiance of the faithful to be sufficient. 
Historically, the Shias believe that the prophet before his death 
during his last pilgrimage to Mecca, formally implied that he 
considered Ali, his cousin and son-in-law, as his successor. The 
words he used on this occasion were as follows: ‘‘ Whoever loves 
‘‘me shall love Ali.’’ Accordingly Shias recognise Ali as the 
first Caliph, attribute to him great sanctity and communion with 
divinity, qualities they attribute also to his descendants to the 
eleventh generation, whom they consider his successors, or the 
genuine Caliphs, whose right has been usurped. Hence their 
belief in the twelve Imams, the last of whom is believed to have 
disappeared, and to have hidden till he resumes his reign at the 
Millennium. 
_ The Sunnis, as already pointed out, base themselves on historical 
events which took place at the death of Mohammed. During his 
illness the prophet appointed Abubekr, one of the older and most 
influential of his companions, to lead the prayer. After Mohammed 
breathed his last a number of his companions, headed by Omar, 
induced the faithful at Medina to adopt Abubekr as the prophet’s 
successor, pretending that although the prophet had not himself 
settled the question of the successor, the fact that he appointed 
Abubekr to lead the prayer was a sufficient proof of his confidence 
in him. It should also be stated that Abubekr was the father of 
the favourite wife of Mohammed. Abubekr was consequently 
recognised as Caliph, and as such received the allegiance of the 
Musulman community. Ali’s superior claim could not, indeed, be 
denied, but his acquiescence and allegiance were deemed sufficient 
ground to ignore it. Abubekr, in his turn, before his death, 
recommended Omar as the most suitable person to succeed him; 
he was in the same way acclaimed and acknowledged as Caliph 
with no further formality, and received the allegiance of the faithful. 
Omar, again, on his death-bed, appointed six persons, enjoined 
them to act as a Council and elect a Caliph. This conclave selected 
Othman, who assumed the Caliphate, acting as did_ his 
predecessors. Othman was murdered, and after his exit, Ali, the 
rightful Imam of the Shias, was acclaimed as the fourth Caliph in 
the same manner. Under his Caliphate Moawiya, the Governor of 
Syria, who had grown in power and influence, raised the standard 
of rebellion against Ali, accusing him of complicity in the murder 
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of Othman, and refused allegiance. For the first time civil war 


broke out among Musulmans. Victory inclined first to one side— 


and then the other. Ali was murdered, and his son Hassan was 
requested at Kufa to assume the Caliphate, but recognising his 
inability to withstand Moawiya, arrived at a compromise by which 
he renounced his right, and thereupon Moawiya was accepted by 
the whole Islamic community as-Caliph. This was the first time 
the Caliphate became the prize of the most powerful without either 
the free acquiescence of the faithful or any spiritual sanction. 
Moawiya became the founder of the Umeiya dynasty, which lasted 
till 750 A.D. Abul-Abbas as-Suffah rose against the Umeiyas’ 
power, supporting his claim by his kinship to Mohammed, over- 


threw the Umeiyads, established a new dynasty which lasted till. 


1358 A.D., when the Turks, under Hulagu Khan invaded Bagdad, 
killed Musta’sin, and thus brought the Caliphate to an end. It 
must be remembered that from the death of Mohammed (632 A.D.) 
to the end of the Umeiyad dynasty, the authority of the Caliph 
was conterminous with the extension of Islam—that is to say, the 
Caliph was the sole supreme power among the Musulmans. That 
was not the case during the reign of the Abassid dynasty, when 
Islam was broken up into fragments each independent of the other. 
Some of the earlier powerful Caliphs of that dynasty encountered 
serious risings against their authority, and gradually the power 
of these last Caliphs was so weakened that it did not extend beyond 
the walls of Bagdad. It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that some 
of the powerful \[usulman potentates showed them respect even at 
the moment of their extreme weakness, always provided that the 
Caliphs did not presume to interfere in their dominions. This 
respect was more an outward deference to the dignity of the high 
position, than to the person of the Caliph. With the fall of 
Bagdad and the end of the Abassid rule, many independent 
Musulman rulers refused to acknowledge any Caliph. During 
the period 1261-1520 A.D., the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt assumed 
arbitrarily the title of Caliph, without obtaining any recogni- 
tion beyond their own frontiers. 

From this historical survey it becomes evident that there has 
never been a Caliph without the temporal power, the only difference 
between the Shias and the Sunnis being that the Shias lay more 
stress on the spiritual character of the Caliph, whilst the Sunnis 
emphasise the temporal character. 

Now let us see what the religious practice among Musulmans 
has been. First, an error must be removed that has affected 
European opinion—an error which has its origin in the false 
analogy between Islamism and Christianity. The Musulman, 
as compared with some Christians, is independent in his religious 
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practice of the priesthood; the validity and efficacy of his prayers 
do not necessarily depend on an officiating priest. What the | 
Musulman looks for from his priest is instruction and guidance in 
religious matters; once the individual is instructed in these he can 
go on without the assistance of a priest. The layman, who is 
sufficiently versed in religious learning, may even teach his co- 
religionists without any pretensions to be considered as a priest. 
There is no priestly order, nor any ordination such as obtains 
within the Christian Church. The Ulemas are learned men, deeply 
versed in religious precepts and Musulman law and jurisprudence, 
who devote themselves to the career of the priesthood, and are — 
recognised as competent by their fellow priests and public opinion — 
either from their learning or through their saintly life. Thus a 
Musulman may utter his prayers and discharge his religious duties . 
without the intervention of any priest. Although public prayers 
have been an important institution from the very beginning of 
Islam, it is not the unanimous opinion of Moslem theologians that 
everybody is bound to take part in them, and the leader of the 
prayers is not necessarily one of the Ulemas who approximate 
in character and function to the priests of the Christian institution. 
When this peculiar character of the Mohammedan religion is 
taken into consideration, it becomes obvious that the theory of a 
supreme head of the whole Islamic community, or the necessity of 
a spiritual reader to make the prayers of the faithful valid, as 
supposed by Christians through a misleading analogy, has no 
foundation, and never has had any foundation. 

Let us revert to the theory of the Caliphate as understood by ese 
two principal sects of Islam. 

It was after the fourth Caliph, Ali, the rightful Caliph of the 
Shias, that schism destroyed the unity of Islam. The partisans 
of Ali, maintaining the divine origin of the Caliph, considered 
divine inspiration as the essence of the Caliphate, and held the 
three earliest Caliphs to be usurpers. On the other hand, the 
Sunnis considered the first three Caliphs as most worthy com- 
panions of the prophet, and saintly men—especially the first two 
Caliphs. But the Sunnis, as we have already said, base the right 
* to the succession on the general consent and. allegiance of the 
faithful. They extend their theory to the Caliphs who succeeded 
Ali, although they seized the power, as is well known, by force of 
arms. To sustain their theory, the Sunnis have accordingly 
interpreted the verse of the Koran which is as follows: ‘‘ Obey the 
‘Lord, his prophet, and him among you who wields power.’ 
Later we shall see the other consequences of this interpretation. 
After this schism became an accomplished fact the Shias, although 
in a minority, continued their allegiance to the descendants of Ali 
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or the twelve Imams, considering the ruling Caliphs as usurpers. 
_ After the disappearance of the last Imam, according to their belief, 
_ they continue to this day to follow the lead of the most learned 
and at the same time the most saintly priests. There is no hierarchy 
in Islam; each community, even each individual, is free to follow 
any of the well-known leaders. It is a very interesting fact that 
the Shias (in theory) consider the power of any ruler amongst them 
- aS a usurpation; the rightful power, in their opinion, belonging to 
_ the Imam, and in his absence to the most saintly and learned of 
the faithful who may be regarded as being in communion with the 
absent Imam. In practice they have only tolerated the temporal 
power. ; 
The Sunnis have recognised the temporal power as legal 
~without attaching much importance to its spiritual character; but 
after the Caliphate lost its religious character, most of the Caliphs 
being dissolute and immoral men, the Sunnis also sought guidance 
in religious matters from priests or Ulemas. As is well known, the 
Ulemas are not only spiritual leaders, but also judges in civil and 
_ criminal jurisdiction, and as such they have to be nominated by the 
- supreme holder of the temporal power. It is a curious fact that in 
Turkey, although the Sheikh-ul-Islam is nominated by the Sultan, 
and holds his authority from him, it has happened that Sultans 
have been deposed on the authority of a legal decision given by 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The explanation of this apparent anomaly 
_ must be sought in his priestly character, considered apart from his 
temporal investiture. Since the holder of the secular power has 
no spiritual character, the Sheikh-ul-Islam may in certain cases 
declare him incapable of exercising any power over Musulmans.. 
Therefore the authority that the Sheikh-ul-Islam holds from the 
Sultan is only for the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
For the validity of this jurisdiction it must not be thought that 
the permission of the Caliph as such is indispensable, that is to 
say, that only a Caliph can give it. This was true when the Caliph 
was one and indivisible; but since the Moslem Empire resolved 
itself into different states, the Ulemas, for the validity of their 
jurisdiction, sought permission of the head of the State under whose 
sway they lived. This is perfectly in accordance with the theory 
based on the verse in the Koran, ‘‘ Obey him among you who 
‘‘ wields power.’’ Even the Sunni priests in countries under Shia 
sovereigns (as in Persia) apply to them for permission to exercise 
that function, and there is no example of priests in a Musulman 
country applying to or recognising any outside authority. We 
have seen how the Caliphate in Islam, combining the spiritual and 
temporal powers, has had its decline and fall. As long as the 
Abassid dynasty reigned they kept the tradition of the Caliph, 
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and the lustre which the founders of that dynasty shed on the 
Musulman Empire, although gradually dimmed, only disappeared 
- with the last of that dynasty. When many independent sovereigns 
came into existence in the Islamic world, the idea of one Caliph 
wielding power became practically impossible. The Sultan of 
Turkey’s assumption of the title of Caliph is nothing more than 
a ceremonial matter, only devised to flatter their vanity. We 
often see the same title used in connection with the Shahs of 
Persia, as, for instance, the epithet of ‘‘ Dar-ul-Khelafat’’ (the 
abode of The Caliphate), applied to Teheran, the capital, 
although it is contrary to the belief of the Shias, who consider 
the Caliphate in abeyance since the time of the twelfth descendant 
of Ali. 

From the foregoing it becomes evident that the Sultan of 
Turkey’s claim to the supreme leadership of the whole Moslem 
world has no basis whatever-in fact. How is the Caliphate of the 
Sultan over the whole Moslem world conceivable when there are 
many independent Moslem potentates who, in temporal matters, 
have as much authority as the Sultan of Turkey? As to his 
spiritual leadership divested from the temporal, it is contrary to 
the Sunni doctrine itself, and to the actual practice of Musulmans. 
It is amazing that the European statesmen and publicists have taken 
the Caliphate of the Sultan of Turkey not only as a matter of fact, 
but in various political discussions on Eastern and African politics 
have made this question the basis of their calculations. One 
eminent politician, who is a great authority on such matters, 
asserted that without a Caliphate Musulman prayers and religious 
rites have no validity ! 

The origin of this error is simply due to the fact that the 
repeated claim made by those who had an interest in reviving a 
pseudo-Caliphate in favour of Abdul Hamid II. was accepted 
without being submitted to actual examination; and, secondly, 
because the conception of spiritual leadership and the religious 
hierarchy of the Christian Church predisposed the European 
mind to ready acceptance of the pretensions of Abdul Hamid II. 
If a strong feeling of sympathy for Turkey has been manifested 
lately in Moslem circles, in India or elsewhere, it must not be 
interpreted as a sign of their recognition of the Caliphate of the 
Sultan, but simply as the expression of a natural sympathy for 
the sovereign of a great Moslem country. Asa proof of this, one 
may observe that the same sympathy has been expressed towards 
Persia and its rulers. Similarly any aggression by European 
Powers on Moslem communities, such as Morocco and Tripoli, has 
aroused a feeling of resentment among Musulmans. 

From this short survey it becomes increasingly clear that to admit 
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_ the right of the Sultan of Turkey to the Caliphate or the supreme 


Pontificate of the Musulmans is a great error. It has no basis 
either in theory or practice, and, on the other hand, is pregnant 
with grave danger, and is a source of complication to the European 
States which have a considerable number of Musulmans under their 
sway. It is curious that for many years the fact escaped the 
attention of European statesmen and of Orientalists well versed in 
Eastern questions. Indeed, this unfounded claim has been, as it 
were, officially recognised by one of the Great Powers, Italy, which 
by an article in the Treaty of Lausanne, admitted the right of the 
Sultan of Turkey to appoint his spiritual representatives in Tripoli, 
and this appointment must necessarily open the door to interference 
by the Sultan not merely in religious questions, but permits also 
the exercise of an enormous influence in the political affairs of that 
country. 

To any profound observer this question must appear a vital one 
to the Great Powers who rule over millions of Musulman subjects— 
as England, France, and Russia. It must be evident that the 
influence of an outside Power, under some religious pretext, in the 
spiritual and political life of a country, cannot but be detrimental. 
At this special juncture of the world-wide war, in which Turkey, 
as a partner of Germany, is doing her utmost to excite the religious 
feeling of Musulman populations, and enrol their sympathy on — 
her side, a clear comprehension of the question of the Caliphate 
and the dangers of the prevalent errors, circulated for the express 
purpose of furthering Pan-Islamic aims, becomes of vital 
importance. 
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WAR CONDITIONS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


EE is only right that a great deal of attention should be given by 

the English Press to conditions in Germany; for Germany is 
by far the strongest of our enemies, not only in productive power, 
in population, ona in potential sources of wealth, but also in 
organising ability. With the collapse of Germany would come the 
collapse of the Central Empires and their allies, Bulgaria and 
Turkey; and so much as this could hardly be said of any one of 
the other units in the combination against us. Nevertheless, 
Austria-Hungary is the next most powerful unit in this combina- 
tion. The first Russian advance into the Bukovina and Galicia 
had a far-reaching effect on the supply and sources of raw materials _ 
available for Austria-Hungary ; a second advance in these directions 
has now made considerable headway; and a complete collapse on 
the part of Austria-Hungary could not possibly be without effect 
on her more powerful neighbour. Information regarding con- 
ditions in the German Empire—much of it, no doubt, exaggerated 
or biassed—reaches us in a plentiful stream through Switzerland, 
Holland, and Denmark; but news of Austria-Hungary trickles 
through neutral countries fitfully and slowly. So far as can be 
ascertained, the Austrian and Hungarian Governments have per- 
mitted hardly any statistics to be published during the war; and 
even unofficial figures relating to banking, trade, &c., have been 
severely censored. The following particulars are based upon such 
Statistics as have been issued; upon reports of company meetings 
and other items of news relating to trade appearing in the Neue 
Freie Presse, the Zeit, the Pester Lloyd, the Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt, the Neues Wiener Journal, and other Austrian and 
Hungarian papers, as well as in letters and telegrams sent from 
Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Munich, Trieste, &c., to the chief 
German papers, especially the Tag, Berliner Tageblatt, Vossische 
Zeitung, Kélnische Zeitung, and Frankfurter Zeitung; and upon 
pamphlets relating to certain aspects of the war as it affects Austria- 
Hungary. The best of these, a book rather than a pamphlet, is 
that prepared by the Swedish journalist, Karl Hildebrand 
(authorised German translation issued in March, 1916, by 
Braumueller, Vienna and Leipzig). The authorities have permitted 
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the Socialist and Labour attitude to become known as little as 


4 - possible; and even so well-informed a paper as Vorwarts (Berlin) 


has been able to publish hardly any news regarding conditions in 
_ Austria. The Arbeiterzeitung (Vienna) is in little better case. 

Let us turn first of all to the necessaries of life. The Hungarian 
harvest of 1914 was not a very satisfactory one, and when war 
broke out the Austrian harvest had not been gathered in. In view 
of this fact, the Austrian Government appointed a Harvest Com- 
mission (August 5th, 1914), which was held responsible for the 
immediate completion of harvesting operations. The Commissioners 
had full power to compel the civilian inhabitants of agricultural 
areas to help in gathering the harvest (priests, doctors, &c., 
excepted). The work of this Commission appears to have been 
successful, the necessary supply of labour being willingly provided. 
It was not found desirable to constitute a similar body for Hungary. 
In 1915 and 1916 Russian prisoners were used everywhere in the 
Dual Monarchy for harvesting and other work; ‘‘ and the women 
‘and children were so pleased to have this help that they pampered 
‘their new assistants in every way possible’’ (Hildebrand). In 
Juiy. 1915, Count Tisza, Hungarian Prime Minister, stated that 
200,000 Russian prisoners were employed on the land in Hungary 
alone. The corresponding figure for Austria was not known, but 
was believed to be equally high. 

In 1915, nevertheless, difficulties in connection with the food 
supply were felt in Austria-Hungary, and it became necessary to 
introduce bread-cards on the German model. With the develop- 
ment of military operations Austria-Hungary seems to have been 
influenced more and more by German methods of organisation, 
though Hungary less so than Austria. The Vienna municipality 
introduced food-kitchens in the working-class districts (not 
travelling kitchens, such as have recently been introduced in 
German towns), and this example was followed in other cities. 
Despite this, there was a great deal of distress in Vienna in the 
winter of 1915-16. The Vienna Burgomaster, Dr. Weiskirchener, 
addressing the Political Tradé Commission on March 2oth, 1915, 
complained of the difficulties which the Municipality had to face. 
“We have contracted for several thousand waggons of wheat in 
““Roumania,’’ he said, ‘‘ but so far we Have not received one of 
“them. We have also two hundred car-loads of beans on order, 
“but they cannot be sent to us, owing to the shortage of rolling- 
“stock. And now Roumania has imposed an export tax of 
“300 francs in gold on each waggon, making 600,000 francs in 
“ gold which we must pay. So far back as last September we 
“arranged for a shipment of wheat from the United States. The 
“ vessel with the wheat on board was lucky enough to reach Genoa, 
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‘‘ but there orders were given that the cargo was to be sold. The 
‘Municipality made a profit on this transaction of four lire per 
e metercentner, but that does not satisfy us. We want wheat 

“and flour.’ 

In November, 1914, the Hungarian Government issued an order 
forbidding the grinding of ‘‘ pure wheat,’’ and stating how it was 
to be ‘‘ diluted ’’ with maize, potato-flour, barley-flour, or rice-flour 
in proportions varying from 15 per cent. to 33 per cent. In 
January, 1915, the Hungarian Government confiscated all stocks 
of flour, meal, and herbs. Maximum prices were fixed, and it was 
forbidden to move stocks or crops from place to place, either by 
train, ship, or motor-car, without written permission. This had 
the effect of cutting off supplies from Germany for a time. Similar 
measures were adopted by the Austrian Government in February, 
1915, and the bread allowance was reduced in June, 1915. The 
Hungarian harvest of 1915 appears to have been a failure, due, 
no doubt, as in Germany, to the absence of fodder and artificial 
manures (in consequence of the blockade), and to the scarcity of 
skilled agricultural labour. 

In May, 1915, Austria—and in July, 1915, Hungary cineronaces 
‘‘ meatless days ’’ (Tuesdays and Fridays). No meat was allowed 
to be bought or sold on those days; but visitors from abroad were 
permitted to have mutton and game at the hotels. In general, it 
may be said that the restrictions which it was found necessary to 
impose were received more patiently in Austria than in Hungary. 
Bread-cards, for instance, are still in use in Austria, but the 
Hungarians would not tolerate them for more than a few weeks, 
and they fell into disuse. 

At a meeting of the Budapest Chamber of Commerce (Pester 
Lloyd, October 19th, 1915) the Chairman made specific references 
to the effects of the Russian invasion ‘‘in Galicia, the Bukovina, 
“and various Hungarian districts,’ and pointed out how the 
resultant lack of supplies had had a serious effect on prices and 
had ‘‘ thrown the food markets entirely out of gear.’’? There are 
other internal difficulties even yet, for the demands of the military 
authorities have led to the withdrawal of a great deal of rolling-stock 
which is wanted in order that the civilian population may be fed. 
This point is dealt with in a few unusually outspoken passages in the 
Neue Freie Presse leading article of May rath, 1916. Reference 
is also made in this article to the shortage of eggs and of meat, 
and the hope is expressed that there may be a good harvest and 
vegetable crop to make up for the deficiency. The food situation 
in Austria-Hungary is still very bad, as is evident from articles 
and items of news published in the papers within the last two 
months. In proof of this it is sufficient to notice the news and 
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_ editorial comments relating to food supplies in the Austrian and 


Hungarian papers. In consequence of a meat famine in Prague, 
fifty butchers have recently had to close their shops; and the 
Government has prohibited throughout Austria the slaughter, and 


the sale for slaughter, of milch and brood cows and female calves ~ 


(Die Zeit, May 23rd). On May 16th (see Die Zeit, May 17th; 


cf. May 13th) questions were asked at a meeting of the Vienna 


_ Corporation regarding the “‘ intolerable rise in cattle prices.’’ The 
Burgomaster was compelled to admit that the last market (May 15th) 


¥ 


saw the smallest supply of animals since the Central Cattle Market © 
was founded; for, in consequence of local export prohibitions, three 
of the chief cattle-producing provinces (Upper Austria, Styria, and 


Salzburg) had not sent a single head of cattle to market. Difficulties 


of transport were also partly responsible. At the meeting of the 
Corporation on the 12th, the Burgomaster admitted that he was 
powerless to enforce many of his own regulations with regard to 
supplies, whereupon he was severely attacked by Herr Hohensiller, 
who said: ‘‘ Our Burgomaster comforts himself, in face of all these 
“ abuses, with the reflection that in the year 1809 similar conditions 
‘prevailed in Vienna. True; but a century has passed since 
“then. Have not railways, telegraphs, and telephones been 
“introduced ?’’ To which another member replied: ‘‘ You cannot 
“ get food by telegraph.’’ Herr Hohensiller setorted: ‘‘ You have 
“no comprehensiveness of outlook.’’? Whereupon somebody inter- 
jected: ‘‘ Yes, we have plenty of that, but no food.” 

Significant references to the ‘‘ stoppage ’’ of supplies appear in - 
the Arbeiterzeitung of May 12th and 14th, and in Die Zeit of May 
12th and 13th. All the papers of the 12th contained an announce- 
ment to the effect that ‘‘ temporary stoppages had occurred in the 
‘supply of certain provisions to Vienna,”’ but that steps had been 
taken to overcome them. The Burgomaster on this occasion 
received a deputation representing the women of Vienna, who 
complained of the irregular supply of flour and the shortage of fats. 
Margarine was also scarce. The comments of the Burgomaster 
are not reported ; but if they were on the same lines as his statements 
to the members of the Corporation they can hardly have been very 
satisfactory. At Budapest conditions were little better a few weeks 
ago. The Pester Lloyd reports the discussions of the Budapest 
Committee formed to deal with the question of supplies. It is 
admitted (Pester Lloyd, May 5th, oth, and 11th) that there is 
considerable scarcity of potatoes, rice, beans, millet, poultry, and 
eggs. Incidentally it is noted that soap ‘‘ costs 500 per cent. more 
‘‘than the normal price, and its quality is beneath criticism.” 
Vegetables are to be had, but their prices are rising sharply. 

Complaints regarding the scarcity of fats and bacon are made in 
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the Vienna papers—e.g., the Fremdenblatt, May gth; the Arbeiter- 
zeitung, May ioth; and the Zeit, May 6th and 1oth. According to 
the Zeit, the normal consumption of lard in Vienna demanded a — 
weekly supply of 8,000 to 9,000 fattened pigs; but the present 
supply ‘‘ very seldom ’’ exceeds 2,000. Between January 1st and 
May Ist, 1915, the number of pigs sold in the Vienna markets was — 
143,405; for the same period in 1916 the number was only 95,000 © 
odd, and the animals were generally lighter. 

Whether much of this shortage in the large towns is due to faulty | 
organisation or not it is difficult for us to judge at a distance. 
Certainly, where organisation is concerned, Austria has been — 
anything but a ‘‘ brilliant second’’ to Germany. Attempts have 
been made to regulate trades and industries; but very much against 
the wishes of some of the commercial interests affected. Thus, the 
President of the Union of Austrian Industrialists writes in the 
Neue Freie Presse (April 28th) to express his ‘‘ full concurrence ”’ 
with the attack recently made by the President of the Budapest 
Chamber of Trade and Industry on the proposal that the war 
organisation of trade and manufacture should be continued in time 
of peace. A sort of ban, he holds, appears to rest on the minds of 
even the most prominent representatives of Austrian industry. 
‘“ There is an overstraining of the idea of organisation ; a belief, or 
“‘at least a willingness to acquiesce in the necessity of State inter- 
** vention in industrial organisation in times of peace,’’ and against 
this he protests strongly. -On the other hand, the Oesterreichischer — 
Volkswirt (May 6th) publishes a series of proposals for the reform 
of the Austrian food supplies on German lines, on the ground that 
the methods adopted in Germany have been much more effective 
for regulating distribution and keeping prices down than anything 
which has been attempted in Austria. The Neue Freie Presse 
(May 17th) follows this up with a demand that immediate steps 
shall be taken to ‘‘ prevent meat from becoming a mere luxury of 
“the rich.”’? . The appointment of a “‘ Food Dictator ’’ in Germany 
in the person of Herr Batocki gave a stimulus to the vague demand 
in Austria for some ‘‘ central authority ’’ to deal with the question 
of supplies; and Die Zeit (May 31st), the Neue Freie Presse (May 
31st), and the Fremdenblatt (May 2tst) all urge the “‘ creation of a 
*“ special Ministry to control supplies.’”’ The Zeit has given special 
attention to this subject; and insists that food is not the only 
commodity that calls for urgent treatment—‘‘ we need, as well, 
“clothes, hats, shoes, medicines, and. means of cleansing and 
‘‘ preserving.’’ The following figures are not uninstructive. They 
relate to the prices of foodstuffs (quoted in kronen per kilogramme) 
in Hungary, and are taken by the Petrograd Telegraphic Agency 
from the Hungarian daily paper Magyarorszag :— 
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ae See Spring, 1916. Spring, 1914. 
Meal ac sis 2 nity 8.66 eee =r 1.60 
Beet, as a 23 10.00 a3 SF 1.80 
Pork. ie ae ne 8.20 na ws 1.80 
Bacon ... Se $5 Ses 7.00 oo a 120 
Butter ... ace Ais sa 17.00 aes en 2.00 
Coffée—.. eae wis ae 14.00 = An 4.00 


We may notice, in passing, that Die Zeit (May 25th) contains 
_.a hint that this year’s Hungarian harvest may not come up to 
expectations. When we turn from foodstuffs and the like to 
consider trade and commerce, we should remember that agriculture 
in Hungary affords employment to about 86 per cent. of the 
population; in Austria to nearly 50 per cent., and in Germany to 
_ about 33 per cent. The chief manufacture in Hungary is clothing, 
followed by the building and the iron and metal industries. There 
is extensive mining in Austria; and many iron foundries, textile 
factories, glass works, and sugar mills are normally in operation, 
though in many cases under the supervision of German managers 
and heads of departments. The mercantile marine of Austria and 
Hungary has been at a standstill since the war began in August, 
1914, though until May, 1915, when Italy declared war, there was 
restricted trading in the Adriatic. In Austria-Hungary, as in 
Germany, the shipping companies are, above all other interests, 
tired of the war; and in the last few months one or two shipping 
firms in Trieste and Fiume would appear to have made efforts to 
dispose of some of their interned vessels to neutral countries, either 
by sale or lease. Generally speaking, the returns of Austrian and 
Hungarian business houses show an improvement in 1915 over 
1914. This is dué partly to the gradual recovery after the earlier 
disorganisation ; and the defection of Italy had been prepared for 
and ‘‘ discounted.’’ Apparently business in most departments is 
worse than 1913; but some of the recovery is obviously due to the 
issue of paper money by the authorities. The State banks have 
issued no gold returns, or indeed any returns at all, since the war 
began ; nor have we adequate particulars of the few additional taxes 
imposed. In this connection it is worth while mentioning the 
annual report of the well-known financial institution, the 
Oesterreichische Creditanstalt, Vienna. The transactions in bills 
of exchange represented, in 1911, 701,251 kr.; in 1913, 821,000 kr. ; 
in 1914, 1,062,000 kr.; and in 1915, 1,498,305 kr. War expenditure 
could hardly account for the whole of this increase; and it appears 
to be clear that it is due to an extraordinary issue, or series of issues, 
of paper currency. (Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, March 31st, 1916.) 
A few particulars relating to trades and industries may be quoted 
from the papers. Statistics published in the Newe Freie Presse 
(November 20th, 1915) showed that in the first six months of 1915 
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the Austrian export trade had decreased by no less than 60 per cent. — 


as compared with 1914, and the imports by 40 per cent. These 
figures were, for once, based on an official return. Increases in the 
Vienna municipal taxes were notified in the Vienna papers of May 
11th and 12th, 1916; and no doubt the local rates and taxes will be 
increased throughout the Dual Monarchy as throughout the 
German Empire. The shortage of paper led to the publication of 
an official order on May 26th giving the Ministry of Trade power 
to control the production and delivery of products of the cellulose, 
wood-pulp, paste-board, and paper industry; for ‘‘in many 
“factories, owing to the shortage of wood, labour, and horses, 
‘there has appeared a shortage of paper which may render State 
“‘ intervention essential.’? This shortage of wood had already led 
the Hungarian Government to look to its timber industry. A 
Hungarian order relating to wood supplies was published in the 
Pester Lloyd of May 4th, emphasising the fact that “* in the present 
““world-war technical achievement and economic forces are as 
‘“important to the nation as brute strength,’’ and going on to say 


SS 


that men engaged in the timber and allied industries should be - 


exempted from military service. This order applied to men in the 
forest and timber industries proper, who were to be exempted for 
three months; men engaged “‘ in the preparation of oak-bark, pine- 
“bark, and tanning extracts,’’ who were to be exempted from four 


to six weeks; men ‘‘ engaged in saw-mills and in the preparation of © 
; § Pp 


”? 


‘wood for charcoal burning, pit-props, and beams,’’ who were 
exempted for two months; and foresters, who were to have 
furlough as often as might be necessary in the interests of the 
industry. Managers, inspectors, and other men in responsible 
positions in the timber trade were to be released indefinitely. 

An article in the Neue Freie Presse of May 21st gives several 
facts relating to engineering, and makes a number of admissions. 
The Budapest correspondent writes to say that the Hungarian 
engineering industry is busily engaged, as it has been since the 
war began, in producing munitions. Many orders have been 
received for turbines and ore-raising machines, but could be 
accepted only on the understanding that delivery would not be 
required for at least a year. ‘‘ A shorter period is impossible, 
“owing, in the first place, to the lack of raw materials, and, in 
“the second, to a scarcity of specialised labour.’’ (This lack of 
raw materials, as the Berliner Tageblatt and other papers have 
pointed out, is due to the blockade, which has proved very effective 
in thus hindering essential industries.) There is little demand for 
agricultural machinery, the writer adds, as farmers cannot use it, 
owing to the shortage of labour. These complaints of labour 
shortage, let it be recalled, are made despite the announcement 
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that more than 200,000 Russians are being émployed on the land 
in Hungary alone. The same correspondent, writing in the Newe 


Freie Presse of May 20th, acknowledged that the electrical industry 
in Hungary had been badly hit by the war. ‘‘ The manufacture 
““of electro-technical appliances has shrunk to insignificance, 
*‘ principally because the necessary raw materials, such as copper, 
*“ brass, and lead, have been placed under embargo, and substitutes 
“ have to be resorted to.’’ Here, again, we see proof of the effective- 
— of the blockade. The substitutes, it is added, are expen 

‘and accordingly they are used only in extreme cases.’’ In the 
Neue Freie Presse of May 14th the admission is made that supplies 
of steel and pig-iron are very scarce, ag Austria is now compelled 
to rely upon her own production, ‘‘as there is little desire in 
““ Germany to export, and neutrals are out of the question ’’—again, 
let it be emphasised, owing to the blockade. So serious was the 
metal shortage becoming that percentages of stocks were 
requisitioned by the Governments, according to orders published 
in the newspapers of Viennaand Budapest. (Cf. Neue Freie Presse, 
April 29th, 1916; Die Zeit, April 29th and May 4th; and the Pester 
Lloyd, April 30th.) The metals affected were lead, tin, zinc, Site 
a few others. 

I have recently (Forinightly Review, March, 1916) dealt briefly 
with Austro-Hungarian war expenditure, and since then another 
loan has been issued. Of course, hardly any particulars of war 
expenditure in Austria-Hungary have been given out officially. 
It was not until the middle of November, 1915, more than a year 
after the war began, that the Austrian State Debt Control Com- 
mission issued a short return showing the war expenditure up to 
the end of December, 1914. The particulars given are meagre. 
(See the Vienna papers of November 2oth and 21st, 1915.) One 
gathers that the war cost Austria £225,000,000 between August 
and December, 1914, or about £45,000,oco a month. Hungary 
paid about £15,000,000 a month, giving a total cost of 
300,000,000 to the end of 1914. Large amounts had to be 
borrowed from German banks, which aided the market for Austro- 
Hungarian war loans. The currency, of course, has been inflated 
by paper issues, which must be borne in mind when the following 
war loan figures are considered :— 

November, 1914, 54 per cent., at 97... ... 138,000,000 
May, 1915, 5% per cent., at 95} (the Hungarian loan, 
redeemable at different dates, at 6 per cent., o7}, 


and at 5} per cent., 90.8) ... Be 156,000,000 

October-November, 1915, Austria, 54 per ‘cent., “at yoo 
Hungary, 6 per cent., at 974 Loe Oh 244,000,000 
Total Sa ele se xt Es .» 538,000,000 
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Loan of April-May, 1916. This was in the form of seven- ; < 
year Treasury bonds, 54 per cent., at 954, or an : 
ordinary forty-year redeemable loan. The Neue 
Freie Presse (May 24th, 1916) gives the joint result 
as 6,126,000,000 kr., say, taking kr. at 24 to £ 


nominal ... 255,000,000 


Total Austro-Hungarian loans ... ee ..» 45793,000,000 


It need hardly be said that this amount is represented by paper. 
used over and over again, as in Germany, and a free use of 
Darlehnskassen and similar institutions. Board of Trade figures 
show that the result of this inflation of the currency is a very great 
rise in the cost of living, which in large towns has more than 
doubled as compared with July, 1914. By the end of last year, 
Austrian paper had depreciated in Ziirich to the extent of 41 per 
cent., in Amsterdam by 52 per cent., and in New York by 44 per 
cent. In a pamphlet on British and German finance just issued by 
E. F. Davies (T. Fisher Unwin Ltd.), an even greater depreciation 
is recorded: ‘‘ A transfer between New York and Vienna took place 
““on December 7th, 1915, at the rate of 7.28 kr. to 1 dollar—t.e., a 
““depreciation of the Austrian kr. of about 47 per cent. (par of 
‘exchange in New York, 4.93 kr. to 1 dollar).’’ 

Depreciation of this kind may be understood when it is realised 
that expedients of an unusual nature had to be resorted to in order 
to secure finance. A favourite method in Austria, as in Germany, 
has been to ask people to subscribe to the loan on credit. The — 
Fremdenblatt of April 30th gives particulars of this method and of 
other methods recommended by the Governments. The Austrian 
Government, in particular, took wide powers to exempt from 
payment of stamps and other dues subscribers who cared to raise 
their subscription by various forms of mortgage transaction. The 
papers (Die Zeit, Fremdenblatt, &c., towards the end of April) 
called attention to these concessions, and urged that there was much 
unencumbered property in Vienna, and elsewhere, which could be 
‘““honourably and profitably mortgaged at 5 per cent.,’’ the proceeds 
being put into the loan. Only two Vienna savings banks, however, 
are prepared to accept these mortgages. The Minister of Justice 
also issued a proclamation authorising the tenants of entailed 
estates to borrow on their estates for purposes of subscription. The 
number of such estates is given as 298, covering no less than 4.1 
per cent. of the total area of the country. ‘‘ Where a mortgage of 
‘“Jand is incurred for subscription to the loan, the fact is honourably 
‘‘ noted in the Land Register’ (Fremdenblatt, April 27th and 28th). 
The Neue Freie Presse (April 23rd) indicates that ‘‘ arrangements 
‘“‘ have been made for subscribing by very small instalments spread 


uy 
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. over-a: ee period by way of war loan savings books,’’ and the 
E rvantages of this method are urged. On the other hand, the 
_ Minister of Finance issued a circular to State servants, calling upon 
them to subscribe to the best of their power, but deprecating 

subscription on credit. That the Hungarians were slow in taking 
up the latest loan is clearly shown by an appeal issued by Count 
Julius Andrassy and other leaders of the Hungarian Independence 
_Party (Pester Lloyd, May 16th), in which large landowners are 
urged to subscribe. 

‘The results of the loans were commented upon by the Oester- 
reichischer Volkswirt (May 27th). The largest proportion of the 
money subscribed, this organ states, came from industry, trade, 
and financial institutions. ‘‘ Big landed property and the nobility 
“have again completely failed to play their part.’’ The total, the 
Volkswirt explains frankly, heedless of the Censor—who never- 
theless allowed the article to pass—is not sufficient to pay for the 
war. The Municipal authorities, the Volkswirt adds, were induced 
to subscribe to the loan on credit, “‘as of course they do not 
““command much liquid cash ’’—a curious revelation. One effect 

of these straightened conditions has been the formation of con- 
sumers’ organisations throughout Austria-Hungary. The chief 

“appears to be the War Committee for Consumers’ Interests 
(Vienna), which represents organised labour and admits even 
producers in their capacity as consumers. There is also a 
Hungarian War Committee for Consumers’ Interests at Budapest, 
and a writer in Die Zeit (May 14th), in giving particulars of the 
work done by these bodies, expresses the belief that they will 
probably survive the war. 

In general, it may be said that, bad as are the conditions in 
Austria-Hungary, there is no sign of an immediate collapse due to 
‘those conditions alone. There is a living minimum, and the 
authorities are sufficiently powerful to deal with attempts at 
disorder. The Russian advance may change the complexion of 
things entirely. Last year Austria suffered greatly from the flight 
of refugees from the Bukovina and Galicia, the shortage of raw 
materials and horses, and the necessity of providing for the 
homeless wanderers from the outlying provinces. It would appear 
that these conditions are to be repeated this summer on an even 
greater scale than before: That is a factor which cannot be left out 
of account; and it is likewise to be noted that all the financial and 
business interests are indicating through their Press organs, as. 
clearly as the Censor will permit, their desire for a speedy 
settlement. 


J. M. KENNEDY. 


THE HEROISM OF THE BELGIAN ARMY. 


Le the press of other military events occurring over an ever- 

widening scene during the last twenty months, the part played ~ 
by the Belgian Army in the struggle of the first three months of - 
the War has passed somewhat into oblivion. Yet they were the 
months that gave the War, however long it may last, its final 
character or impress by showing that the complete triumph upon 
which the Germans counted with so much confidence at the start 
was unobtainable. A Belgian officer, who writes under the name — 
of Commandant Willy Breton, has devoted himself to the task of 
describing exactly what the Belgian Army did, after the fall of Liége, 
heroically defended by General Leman, allowed of the advance — 
of the German hosts across Belgium. His narrative, based on official 


documents, the information of his brother officers, and his own 


experience, is remarkable for the restraint with which he describes 
events and leaves facts to speak for themselves. He studiously 
avoids the hyperbole of the official ‘“ Eye-Witness ”’ or the Special 
Correspondent with which we have grown too familiar. 

The following article claims to be nothing more than a précis of 
his two works, entitled respectively, Les Pages de Gloire del’ Armée 
Belge and Un Regiment Belge en Campagne.* The former gives — 
a comprehensive view of the campaign; the latter relates more 
especially to the feats of the Second Foot Chasseurs of Mons. The 
one is for serious students, the other appeals to a more general 
circle. In neither is any attempt made to deal with the defence of 
Liége or of Namur, the author devoting his attention almost 
exclusively to the operations of the Army in the field. Eventually, 
no doubt, there will be a Belgian official history of the war, but in 
the meantime Commandant Breton’s volumes supply all the 
information that could reasonably be expected with the war still 
in progress. 

The réle assigned to the Belgian Army by its chiefs was to hold 
the region north of the Meuse until the Allied Armies of France 
and this country arrived to its aid. It will clear the ground to say 
at once that the proposed junction was never effected. With the 
exception of the three hurriedly prepared and hastily dispatched » 


* Published by Berger-Levrault, of Paris and Nancy. 
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Naval Brigades sent to Antwerp in the first week of October, 
Belgian and British soldiers have not even yet fought side by side 
_ in the present war; until the Marine Division of Admiral R’onarch 
~ appeared about the same time at Ghent, the Belgian Field Army 
had not received any direct support from the French in -the region 
north of the Meuse. The opening phases of the struggle relate 
exclusively to what the Belgian Army, under King Albert, 
- accomplished alone. There can be no question of apportioning the 
praise, or of dividing the laurels until the French troops took up 
their place alongside it on the banks of the Yser. Looking back on 
events with our present-day experiences, it must be said that the 
Belgian soldiers achieved almost the impossible. 

On August 12th, the Belgian Army was drawn up between Diest 
and Jodoigne, with the river Gette in front of it. Liége had not 
fallen at that moment, but it was known that its days were 
- numbered, and that considerable bodies of the enemy were already 
moving westwards. Some skirmishing, indeed, occurred on the 
11th, but the battle of Haelen the next day ranks as the first 
encounter in the open field with the German invaders. This battle 
began soon after eight in the morning and continued until five in 
the afternoon, when the Germans retreated after suffering heavy 
loss. The Belgians buried 3,000 Germans collected on the field, 
while they themselves suffered a total loss of 1,100 killed, wounded, 
- and missing. A lull of some days followed, and the Belgians still 
held on to the Gette in the hope of securing sufficient time to allow 
the Allies to come up. 

On August 18th the Germans reappeared and forced the Gette; 
but at Hautem Sainte Marguerite a single Belgian regiment 
arrested the progress of a complete army corps for eight hours, 
losing half its men and two-thirds of its officers. Throughout that 
day fighting occurred round Tirlemont, and when evening fell it 
~was known that the Germans were in overwhelming strength, and 
that no alternative remained but to withdraw the field army into 
the entrenched Antwerp position. At that moment Belgian 
confidence in their fortresses had not been much shaken, for, 
although Liége had fallen, the destructive power of the German 
siege artillery was not realised until after the capture of Namur and 
Maubeuge, and Antwerp was believed to be incomparably stronger 
than Liége. Still on August 20th the Belgian Army had quitted 
the open field and withdrawn into Antwerp. On the same day the 
Germans entered Brussels, without firing a shot, by formal 
capitulation. The details of the defence of Antwerp do not come 
into the story except so far as regards the two principal sorties in 
which the troops took part. The first of these, on August 24th, was 
undertaken with the idea of relieving the pressure on the French, 
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who were heavily engaged in the Sambre region. On this occasion 


the Belgians held the field for two days, forcing back the Germans 


to the neighbourhood of Vilvorde and Malines. But the effort could 
not be sustained in face of the fresh troops brought up from the 
East, and, moreover, news of the retreat of the French and British 
Armies showed that it was useless. 

But connected with this sortie was one incident of superlative 
heroism, to which we must refer as typical of so many others 
scattered throughout these pages. The Belgians, while advancing, 
were arrested by the Willebroeck Canal, too deep for fording, with 
the Germans strongly posted on the other bank. There was indeed 
a bridge, a drawbridge known as the Pont Brule, but the mechanism 
for lowering it was on the side held by the Germans, and their 
marksmen were on the look-out to pick off any of the Belgians who 
exposed themselves. In this way a Belgian officer and three of his 
men, trying to discover how to make the passage, were shot one 
after the other. There was only one chance, that someone should 
swim across the canal, twenty yards wide, under the enemy’s fire, 
and work the windlass of the bridge. It was almost certain death 
to make the attempt, and at the call for a volunteer no one at first. 
hastened forward. Suddenly a reservist of eight years’ service, a 
married man and the father of a family, named Tresignies, said 
quietly, “‘ I will go.’’ Having divested himself of the heavier part 
of his uniform he threw himself over the parapet, rolled down the 
bank, and entered the water without being seen. Screened to some 
extent under the shadow of the raised bridge, he reached the other 
bank and seized hold of the handle of the windlass. Up to this 
fortune had favoured him; at the supreme moment it abandoned 
him. Unfortunately, he turned the handle in the wrong direction, 
and the warning shouts of his comrades, or perhaps the creaking of 
the lever, drew the attention of the Germans to his presence. At 
once volleys were directed on him; wounded, he still essayed to turn 
the handle, and then, riddled with bullets, his body rolled down the 
bank into the water. Commandant Breton suggests that perhaps 
his name will be handed down in his regiment with each roll-call, 
like another La Tour d’Auvergne, with the historic response, 
‘* Mort sur le champ d’honneur.”’ 

The second sortie of the Belgian Army was made a fortnight later 
(September gth-13th), with the object of preventing the Germans 
sending reinforcements to the front while the French were pushing 
them back from the Marne to the Aisne. As Commandant Breton 
claims: ‘‘ This operation, which developed into a four days’ battle, 
‘“‘was a complete success, despite the heavy sacrifices it entailed. 
‘The enemy was obliged to recall and permanently retain before 
‘““ Antwerp a division that had already begun its.march to the south. 


/ 
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p. «Besides, a complete Army Corps, destined for the Aisne, was kept. : 


Les 


“in a state of immobility, uncertain whether to turn on our troops 
“‘ or to hasten at his urgent appeal to the assistance of Von Kluck.”’ 

A third and final sortie was attempted (September 24th-27th), in 
the belief that the turning-point of the war had been reached, and 
that the Allied armies were on the eve of entering Belgium. This 
hope was quickly destroyed and superseded by the grave peril that 


_ beset Antwerp itself. Irritated by the menace from it on their flank, 


the Germans decided to end it by employing the heavy siege. 
artillery which had literally smashed up Namur, Maubeuge, and 
all the forts of Northern France each in a few hours. On September 
28th the two principal southern forts received their first bombard- 
ment, and on the following day they were completely destroyed. 
The fate of Antwerp was sealed, and King Albert, wisely placing 
no reliance on the illusory promise of succour from England, set 
about the task of extricating his Army while there was still time. 
The bulk of the force had been transferred to the left bank of the 
Scheldt by October 7th, and two days later it began to concentrate 
afresh between Bruges and Ostend. No long stay was possible 
here; the retreat was resumed southwards along the coast, but when 
the whole Army had got behind the Yser on October 13th, then 
King Albert called a halt and issued his memorable order that his 
troops must hold this last corner of Belgium to the end and die 
where they stood. He could count on 70,000 men all Bar of whom 
48,000 were infantry. 

Only three days were accorded them to prepare in some partial 
measure a new place of final stand before the German shot and shell 
were playing on it in anticipation of the attack in mass. The 
Belgians had sufficient time, however, to form strong tétes de pont 
at Nieuport and Dixmude, and to provide more or less efficiently 
for the defence of the intermediate crossings of the Yser at St. 
Georges, Schoorbekke, and Tervaete. They also occupied eight 
advanced posts on the right bank of the river; but the chief 
weakness of the Belgian Army lay in its artillery, which contained 
nothing heavier than the three-inch gun. Still, they were better 
off than the co-operating division of French Marines, under 
Admiral R’onarch, which had no artillery at all. 

The first cannonade on the Yser began on October 16th. The 
enemy were testing the strength of the position and the stubbornness 
of the defence. It continued with little intermission till the 18th, 
when all the advanced posts were seriously attacked. One in front 
of St. Georges and another in front of Tervaete were captured, and 
thus the Germans had got near to two of the river crossings. 
During the night, however, the Belgians took the offensive and 
drove the Germans out. of the latter post. The Belgians thus 
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retained their hold on the right bank, with the exception of the one — 


point lost and firmly occupied by the enemy. The next day 


(October 19th) the Germans attacked in force at two different points. 
The more serious effort was made against Nieuport, where three 
violent assaults were repulsed with heavy loss, and the Germans, 
could make no progress. But the second attack to the south fared 
better, at least for a time. Beerst, the post in front of Dixmude, 
was captured, and Keyem, north of it, became isolated. Orders 
were given to a Belgian division to join hands with the French 
Marines and recover what had been lost. This attack proved 
completely successful. The old positions were recovered, and a 
very hopeful view prevailed as to. the possibility of turning the 


success to greater account the next day, when news arrived that — 


large German forces were approaching from a new quarter 
threatening the Belgian flank. It became necessary to retire on 
Dixmude, abandoning all the outposts beyond the river in front 
of that town. 
The following day (October 20th) the Germans devoted their 


attention to the northern positions in front of Nieuport, and despite 


the intervention of British monitors, succeeded by the evening in 
rendering them untenable. But as Commandant Breton correctly 
observes. ‘‘ It was only on the fifth day of battle, and then after 
““three days of terrible fighting, that the enemy, overcoming our 
“‘ troops with the weight of numbers and the fire of their formidable 
‘‘ artillery, succeeded in pushing back our divisions behind their 


‘line of principal defence, the Yser. Neither at Nieuport nor at — 


‘“ Dixmude was the téte de pont involved.”’ 


Yet the foe counted on an easy triumph, and Dixmude was to be — 


their first prize. Some hours later on the same day as the attack on 
Nieuport, that on Dixmude commenced. It had been partially 
reduced to ruins; and it was amid the flames of burning houses that 
the German troops came on in serried masses, singing songs of 
triumph, but the Belgians and the French Marines did not yield a 
foot. Before their steady and concentrated fire the German ranks 
disappeared as corn under the sickle. The struggle continued in 
this way for hours; it was late in the evening when the foiled 


assailants were called off by the sound of the regulation whistles. 


Yet even then a surprise attempt was made before sunrise on the 
21st in the hope that the defenders might be worn out. They were 
well on the alert, and the Germans retired with further heavy loss. 
Nor did the matter end there. During the morning the artillery 
from far and near commenced to rain shot and shell on Dixmude, 
and then the grey masses once more surged towards the town. 
They came on in a sort of frenzy as if they had been intoxicated 
with ether or alcohol. The onset collapsed under the steady and 
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withering fire of the defenders. A fourth, and yet again a fifth, 

assault were delivered in the afternoon of the same day with similar 
results. The defenders were sustained to the last by the orders from 
Headquarters: ‘‘ Resist to the end; hold on to the death! ”’ 

The German failure was not less complete at Nieuport than at 
Dixmude. No progress was made at either point, but both towns, 
practically speaking, were burnt to the ground. The Germans 

_then resolved to try their fortune at the intermediate crossing 
places over the Yser. On October 22nd they came down in 
immense force on Tervaete and broke through. If they succeeded 
in making good their position on the left bank the whole Belgian 
position would have been compromised. It became necessary for 
the Belgians to quit the defensive attitude for the offensive, and 
so the Grenadier and Carabinier regiments charged to expel them. 
Before darkness fell those of the Germans who survived were driven 
back to the right bank of the Yser, but during the night they again 
resumed the assault in much increased force, and in the morning 
of the 23rd the Germans again held Tervaete, and this time firmly. © 
It was their one success. Everywhere else they had been repulsed ; 
but none the less the position had become critical, and that not- 
withstanding the arrival during the same day of French territorial 
troops to aid in the defence. Space forbids to follow the details 
of the struggle that continued during the following days. The 
Germans did not score any material success, their assaults were 
repulsed, but the Belgian troops, with one-fourth of their numbers 
gone, and cartridges, beside shot and shell, falling short, had 
reached the point of exhaustion. Then it seemed as if the Yser 
position must fall, and that the last strip of Belgium would follow 
the rest. 

Under this supreme necessity it was decided to find safety by 
cutting the dykes of the Yser and flooding the surrounding country. 
The first step was taken on October 28th, but the water rose very 
slowly, and for some time the Germans did not realise what had 
happened. | When they did they beat a hasty retreat, their chief 
care being not to cross the Yser, but to get away from it. Many 
hundreds were cut off on temporary islets formed by the moving 
waters, much of their artillery had to be abandoned; but the 
bitterest pill of all was to see the prize, almost grasped, slip away 
after the lives of at least fifty thousand of the best German soldiers 
had been sacrificed to gain it. And thus the final episode in the 
three months’ effort of the Belgian Army, generally single-handed, 
to save their country was marked by no inconsiderable triumph. 

The little corner of Flanders which the Belgian Army defended 
so valiantly in the autumn of 1914 is still held intact by the national 
forces in this summer of 1916. But, except in spirit, it is a new 
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army. Commandant Breton calls it in one . passage a marvello 
resurrection, and when it is remembered that it has been created 
without a country the phrase is very appropriate, The existing - 
Belgian Army, which is to be found exclusively in the triangle of — 
the kingdom behind the Yser, has been formed under King? 
Albert’s personal direction. It has not merely been reclothed in. a 
khaki uniform and re-armed, but it has been provided ‘with a fresh | 


~ and up- -to-date organisation, evolved from the experiences of the 


war, in which every man has his number and his assigned place. — 
The artillery still possesses its old 75 mm. pieces, and many more 
of them, but it is also equipped with the heavy artillery which in. 

1914 was wholly lacking. These results might have been expected, ; 
given the resources WG the will; but het could not have been 
hoped for, under the circumstances, was that the force should now 
have a numerical strength double that it possessed when it first” 

lined up on the banks of the Yser. Then it was inspired by the 

courage of desperation ; now it is animated, not only by confiden 

in its King and in itself, but by the radiant hope that it is cect a 
to take a leading part in the restoration of Belgium to the freedom — 


and independence of which she was so eee deprived. ‘ 
a 

Demetrius C. BOULGER. 
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O an Armenian, the thought of Raffi is almost inseparably 
connected with Armenian national life, for it was chiefly he 
who re-awakened the ideals of liberty and independence amongst 
his people. So much did he love his beautiful country, and the 
history of its unhappy people—one of the longest and saddest 
records on the face of the earth, losing itself in the legends that 
cling around the slopes of Ararat as do the mists at dawn—that 
the whole of his literary work was one passionate cry for release 
from the terrible yoke that was weighing them down: “ Let us 
““break their bonds asunder, and cast away their cords from us.”’ 
An electric current of life and feeling passed through the whole 
nation. In the remotest corners of Armenia, where his works 
were prohibited on pain of death, they were eagerly procured, read 
by torch-light in dark cellars, and passed on from house to house 
through secret passages. Armenia began to know herself. 

At the time of Raffi’s birth, in 1837, Persian Armenia was so 
unsettled that it was impossible for the Armenians to export the 
produce of their lands themselves. The Persian merchants came 
once a year and bought up all the fruits of their labour at a nominal 
price. Raffi’s grandfather was evidently a man of spirit, for he 
determined to take his goods through to Persia and sell them there 
himself. His caravans returned loaded with charcoal for burning 
in the newly-invented samovars, and at the bottom of each sack 
lay a handful of gold—the real guerdon which he was bringing 
back. So from his very earliest years Raffi was surrounded by 
the atmosphere of injustice and danger which is the lot of the 
Armenian peasant. At the age of thirteen he was sent to the 
Russian Gymnasium at Tiflis, where, besides the ordinary subjects, 
he studied the Armenian classics. He wanted to become a doctor, 
but his father’s affairs needed looking after, and he had to 
return home and attend to business. Living amongst his people, 
and seeing their sufferings, filled him with the desire to free them, 
a desire intensified by a journey into Turkish Armenia, where he 
visited the scenes of Armenian history, and met Muggerditch 
Khrimian, then a young monk at the convent of Varak, who was 
already working for the people by publishing an important news- 
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paper and teaching them amongst other things modern methods of 


agriculture. Khrimian afterwards became the most beloved and — 
influential Catholicos that the Armenian Church has ever had; 
and the friendship of the two young men lasted through life. On 
his return to Persia Raffi wrote his novel ‘‘ Harem,’’ which aroused 
the feelings of the Persians so much that he had to leave the country 
and go to Russia for safety. He settled in Tiflis, where he spent 
the rest of his life in writing his novels and collaborating with 
Grigor Ardzrouni, the editor of the Mschak (Labourer)—a paper — 
which greatly assisted in forming the mentality of the younger 
generation. 

Raffi died at the comparatively early age of fifty-one, and was 
mourned by the whole nation, whose idol he had been—the first 
ray of hope that had pierced the blackness of the age-long Armenian 
night. Of the mass of novels, poems, and essays that he has left 
much is still unpublished. He was practically the founder of 
modern Armenian literature. The Armenians possess a school of 
classical literature written in ancient Armenian—a language as 
different from the dialects spoken at the present day*as Latin is 
from Italian. But five centuries of oppression under the yoke of a 
people without any intellectual culture had almost crushed the taste 
for it out of the Armenians until the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when there was a revival of literature both in Russia and 
Turkish Armenia. 

Raffi formed a graceful and supple literary language out of the 
Armenian dialect spoken in the Caucasus. The pictures of 
Armenian life in his novels are drawn with the truth and humour 
of a Teniers or a Ter Borch—although they are rendered with a 
few simple strokes of the brush. They are fragrant with the scent 
of the mountain thyme and the odours of wet earth. But all this 
is made subservient to the main idea—that of liberty for his people. 
He seems to say: ‘‘I love Art and Nature, but as long as our 
‘““nation is in slavery we must not stop to enjoy the beautiful side 
“of life.”” With this purpose in view he wrote a group of novels 
vaguely outlining a plan of action for the political salvation of 
Armenia, Jellaleddin, Khent (The Madman), Gaidzer (Sparks), 
and The Memoirs of the Khatchakogh, all belong to this group. 
They are almost untranslatable, for the wording of the dialogue 
goes far to reveal the character of Turk, Kurd, and Armenian; so 
that many fine expressions and touches of humour are lost. 
To begin with, one is at a loss for a rendering of the word 
Khatchakogh. Literally it means a ‘‘ Cross-stealer,”’ ofé to whom 
nothing is sacred. The memoirs are supposed to be written by an 
Armenian lad, Mourad, who has fallen under the influence of the 
old sinner Kavour Bedros, and is leading a life of wickedness with 
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him. ~The Merry Old Gentleman with his school of pickpockets 
is nothing to this Cross-stealer, who is a profound hypocrite 
with a curious vein of religious superstition about him. He repents 
when he finds that their life of crime has ended in Mourad’s being 
exiled to Siberia, and tries to save him. But the lad finds a 
convict’s life more bearable than one of crime, and refuses to escape 
with his evil genius. We meet Kavour Bedros again in Gaidzer— 
the mysterious hermit who shadows the steps of the young 
Armenian revolutionists through mountains and deserts, to help 
them with the vast amount of experience that he has accumulated 
as the Khatchakogh. He has repented, but his sins were too great 
to be atoned for, and he is ever tormented by the thought of the 
_ terrible punishment awaiting him after death. 
In Gaidzer Raffi suggests how a group of imaginary heroes are 
to set to work to redeem their country. This story is a mine of 
Armenian folk-lore, and a gallery of pictures from Armenian, 
Turkish, and Kurdish life. Raffi does not make an elaborate 
analysis of character. His grasp of essentials is so sure that he 
conveys the impression to his readers by a few suggestions. We 
can see Der Totig, the village priest and schoolmaster, as he sits 
in the schoolroom iooking at the boys and his two little calves— 
invariably with them, whether at work or play. Der Totig was 
ingenious; he had invented a way of keeping the boys in order 
-during his absence! He spread their skirts around them as they 
“sat on the floor—(Armenian boys do wear skirts)—covered them 
with sand, and set the impression of a seal on the sand. Woe to 
the boy who had broken this impression when the priest returned! 
And the priest’s pretty daughter Sona cried when he beat the boys 
she liked. Then there was the hunter’s daughter, the little cat-like 
Maro, who ran in and out of Farhad’s house to scratch his sisters. 
and pull their hair. Later on we find her living in the mountains 
with her father, one of the revolutionary leaders. Maro is half 
wild. She is beautiful, witty, mischievous, jealous, and adorable 
all at once. At fourteen Farhad is in love with her and Sona at 
the same time—the gentle Sona who cried when her father beat 
him. ‘‘ Why did she cry, I wonder ?’’ asks Farhad naively. But 
neither of them is for him. He has to follow the revolutionists, 
and as they gradually unfold their plan to him he grasps the whole 
situation in a flash. 

The local colouring is very fine in Gaidzer. One feels the heat 
of the midday sun as one reads Farhad’s conversation with the 
Kurds in their black tents. Whether it is a Kurdish girl who asks 
him for his comb as a keepsake in exchange for her broken one, 
or the Kurdish women who crowd around to ask him questions 
about his sisters and sweetheart, or the Kurdish chief who gives 
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him his first notions of fighting and stealing—the touch that makes _ 
them all live is there. Farhad had just arrived on foot at the tents 
of some friendly Kurds, and was asking if his horse had arrived 
yet. The question was received with roars of laughter; the 
mountain had been too steep for the horse, so his guide had handed 
it to a Kurdish shepherd to bring round by the bridle path. 

‘‘ How many horses have you stolen in your life?’ asked the 
Kurdish chief, more naturally than Der Totig might have asked 
os how many fours there are in twenty. ‘‘ And how many men have 
“you killed, and girls kidnapped ? ”’ 

‘“ None,’’ answered Farhad. i 

‘Well,’ said the chief, laughing, ‘‘ your horse has not arrived — 
‘““ yet, so they evidently mean to keep it. If you have any spirit 
““in you go and steal a few of theirs in exchange !—they are at the 
‘“* pasturages behind that mountain.’’ And just then Farhad sees 
his half-witted guide galloping past with a dozen horses, and 
understands why he had been so reckless in trusting the shepherd 
Kurd. : 

Raffi was a very severe critic of his people. The following 
passage from his historical novel, David Beg, is so striking that one 
cannot resist quoting it. It is put into the mouth of a burly 
ae and humorous warrior :— 


“God knows that this nation deserves to have its throat cut, 
and I would do it myself if I could! I hate her, and yet I love 
her. She has been a wanton for nearly four thousand years. She 
was a Slave to the passions of Assyria for centuries; during 
thousands of years she has thrown herself alternately into the 
arms of Greece, Rome, and Persia—even the black Arab of the 
desert has touched her cheek with his thick lips. Which nation 
has she not been in love with, to whom was she not subjected? 
She gave herself to all, and was unfaithful to her own husband 
alone! And, in spite of everything, I love this wanton, who has 
wasted herself through the ages, until there is nothing of her 
former beauty left. I love this skeleton—this envenomed body, 
contaminated, as it is, with a thousand diseases, and breathing 
death—diseases that she has contracted from the lovers she has 
exchanged for each other as one changes a shirt. I love her, 
but why I do not know myself. I detest and loathe her, but still 
I love her! ”’ 


Poor Armenia! Raffi himself might have objected to the publica-. 
tion of this bitter indictment against her. But surely the possession 
of sons who can describe her sins in such passionate language 
atones for them—and they are not worse than those of happier 
nations ! 

There is another fine description of Armenia in a picture of the 
river Araxes, which occurs in Samuel, also a historical novel :— 


\ 
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_ “The ancient Araxes had wonderful snares; it had also wonder- | 
ful caprices. From time immemorial it had fought against its 
uneven banks, as if it were discontented with the narrow bed that 
Nature, as capricious as itself, had traced out for it. It loved 
space, it loved freedom ; the narrow bed exasperated it. . 

‘Sometime two parallel ranges of mountains would combine 
to press it into a deep and narrow valley. Then its fury knew 
no bounds. It dashed itself against its rocky banks in terrible 
rage; it thundered, it howled, and it foamed; one seemed to hear 
the fateful words through its terrific roaring : ‘ It is narrow—it is 
narrow—I cannot breathe!’ 

‘“ Sometimes the alliance of the two mountain ranges would be 
broken—they would separate from each other and stand far 
apart, opening a wide plain before the river. Then nothing would 
stem its wilfulness. Like an evil dragon, freed from its narrow 
bed, it flooded its green shores ruthlessly ; or it reeled now to the 
le{t, now to the right, like a tipsy giant, and could not continue 
its course in a straight line. But it never knew how to use its 
freedom wisely. Suddenly, it would stretch out its giant arms and 
snatch a piece of ground from one of its shores, press it in its 
cold embrace, and make an island of it. For a while it petted 
and watched over its plaything in imaginary tenderness. The 
island was covered with grass, trees began to grow on it, and it was 
ablaze with flowers. The birds of heaven built their nests there, 
and the wild beasts nurtured their young. It was like a beautiful 
bouquet which the river wore on its proud breast, as a gay youth 
wears a flower in his buttonhole. But suddenly it tired of its toy. 
The foaming waves rose high, the billows howled wildly, and in 
a few moments they swallowed up the beautiful island without 
leaving any trace of it.’’ 


David Beg is based on an historical episode of the eighteenth 
century. The hero is literally a brand plucked from the burning-— 
he is rescued from a fire into which numbers of Armenians had 
thrown themselves as a protest.against the unbearable conditions 
of their life under the Khan of Fadal’s rule. There are many 
romantic incidents in the book, and much genre painting. Samuel 
deals with events which took place in the fourth century, and are 
recorded by the Armenian historian, Faustus. Two princes had 
betrayed their country to Persia, and were returning to Armenia 
with the Persian armies to destroy Christianity and re-establish 
Zoroastrianism. One ofthe princes has a son, Samuel, who places 
himself at the head of the Armenian troops, defeats the Persians, 
and finally slays his father. Then, as his mother still refuses to 
extinguish the Zoroastrian fire burning on the altar of the 
Christian church, he kills her also, and the fire is extinguished with 
her blood. 

Samuel is heroic rather than realistic. The clang and clash of 
arms are in it, and the romance of a byegone day. The facts 
are gruesome, and many others as horrible are recorded in the 
story. But the hero is conceived as a high-born sensitive youth, 
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whose mind is torn by the struggle between filial love aoe cies 

love of an idea, and ‘who at last. nerves himself, like Hamlet, — 

to do what he knows will haunt the rest of his life with an — 

unspeakable horror. 

oj Armenian history is not easily aecessible to Armenians. Rafh’s ~ 

_--_- vivid way of describing a glorious past—the bright vista which his 
magical words opened up to them for the future, aroused the — 
enthusiasm of the younger generation. But the difficulties in their 

; way were insuperable. The Armenian poet Kamar Katiba put 
the situation very concisely in his Complaint to Europe :— 


. ‘* A needle is not left to us to-day, 
And yet ‘ You ought to draw the sword,’ they say!”’ 


Not only were there overwhelming numbers to face and the regular 

Turkish troops, but they would have to carry arms and ammunition 

_ throu ghacountry where there are no railways, and where the roads © 

‘are eect guarded at all points, so that no one can pass from 

one vilayet to another without being noted. They had to do, 

besides, with a cruel Government that has no sense of justice, and 

~ has repeatedly massacred defenceless and innocent Armenians by _ 

the hundred and thousand whenever any revolutionary movement 

has been made anywhere. And so it has happened now: Van was 
« taken by Armenian volunteers, and the defenceless Armenians all 

over the Turkish Empire are almost exterminated. ; 

Raffi was a poet, an idealist, and as long as there are any 
left that speak the Armenian language his works will be read and 
loved for their artistic beauty as well as for the noble spirit that 
pervades them, for they are the embodiment of all that is truly 
Armenian. 
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HE expression ‘‘A Day of the Lord’’ is more than a mere 
Old Testament phrase: it contains a religious philosophy of 
history. The Israelites in the early days of a simple tribal theocracy 
were accustomed to look to Jehovah to lay bare His arm and bring 
them victory by smiting their enemies. Such a day of victory they 
called a Day of the Lord. Modern scholarship has shown how the 
profound religious movement led by the prophets of the eighth 
century B.C. gave a new and startling meaning to the phrase. God 


_ was not a tribal deity, but the God of Righteousness. When He 


should visit His people it would be not to vindicate their cause 
against their enemies, but to vindicate His own cause against the 
unrighteous. It would be a day of mourning and woe to many of 
the sons of Israel. ‘‘ Woe unto you that desire the Day of the 
““Lord! To what end is it for you? The Day of the Lord is 
“darkness and not light.’’ (Amos v., 18.) The Day of the Lord - 
was necessarily a day of judgment, a day of destruction—of which 
an eclipse of the sun was a symbol; but it was also a day of 
vindication for the righteous, a day of deliverance and of new life. 
““The sun shall be turned into darkness and the moon into blood 
“* before the great and terrible Day of the Lord come. And it shall 
‘“come to pass that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 

“* shall be ‘delivered: for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be 
“* deliverance, as the Lord hath said, and in the remnant w hom, the 


/ “‘Lord shall call.’ (Joel ii., 31-32.) 


In the New Testament (ache is indeed the story of a unique Day 
of His coming) the teaching is developed both in the foretelling 
of the destruction of the city that knew not the day of its visitation, 
and in the account of the laying, by the remnant whom the Lord 
called, of the eternal foundations of the New Jerusalem. The 
Apocalypse is, above all, a further development of the doctrine of 
the ‘‘ Day of the Lord.’’ It was shown to the seer how every great 
tribulation in the world, whether of plague or earthquake, of war 


or persecution, was in very fact both an unsealing by the Lord 


Himself of the Plan of God, sealed and hindered hitherto by the 
‘sin of man, and a trumpet sounded by an Angel calling men to 
repentance and righteousness. The final Judgment would be but 
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the last ‘‘ Day,’’ when the forces of evil would be utterly over- 
thrown, and the Holy City established for ever. as 

It is a Christian interpretation of history, which we need to-day 
no less than it was needed by the Early Church. It places us at 
the true point of view for interpreting many a great event. As the 
Bible teaches us to see a ‘“‘ Day of the Lord’’ in the Babylonian 
captivity, in the fall of Jerusalem, in the fall of Rome, so we see 
also a ‘‘Day of the Lord’’—a destruction and a renewal, a 
judgment and a promise—in the Reformation with its horrors of 
war and its new life, in the French Revolution, in the wars of 
Napoleon, and again in the great war of to-day. Again and again, 
with slow toil and with blind hearts, we build up the fabric of our 
civilisation. It seems to stand firm; all men of common-sense 
commend it; if it has evils we call them inevitable; those who look 
for something better, the prophets who prophesy of a Day of the 
Lord, are regarded as Utopian idealists. And then at last the rains 
descend, and the floods come, and the winds blow and smite upon 
that which we have built, and great is the fall thereof. But in each 
case there is not only the fall but the rising again of many. After 
the hurricane and the earthquake there is peace and the still small 
voice. With the end of one age there is the birth of new hope; 
there is the newness of life, a new heaven and a new earth. And 
so it shall be till the house of our civilisation in its every part shall 
indeed be built upon a rock. That Rock is Christ, and the 
civilisation built upon that Foundation will be the Kingdom of God. 

The Great War, then, isa Day of the Lord, a Day of Judgment. 
What is it that is being judged and condemned to-day by the God 
of Righteousness? There are many partial and local answers. 
Each nation is judged for its own sins. To each nation the great 
calamity will come as an unloosing of the seal of her particular sin, 
and as a trumpet call to repentance. That is the raison d’étre of 
the national mission of Repentance and Hope. But looking at 
Europe as a whole we can see that the evil that is being judged, 
the plague-spot that has directly brought this catastrophe upon us 
and must be healed once for all if the issues of the war are indeed 
to be a new hope for the world and a further approach to the 
Kingdom of God, the evil for which we are all in our degree 
responsible, is the paganism of our international politics. 

It has been said that this war does not mean that Christianity 
hag failed, because -in the matter of international politics 
Christianity has never been tried. There is truth in that. 
Christianity in this sphere has not been tried, and therefore does 
not stand condemned by the present catastrophe as an impracticable 
principle. But the failure of Christianity (or its want of success so 
far) in this particular field, is precisely that it has not got itself 
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tried: that international politics, even within the bounds of 
Christendom, has been, on the whole, not Christian, but pagan. 
It is no disparagement to the religion of Christ that this has been so. 
‘It shows only how deeply the principle of evil is rooted in the ~ 
world; how slow, as we measure slowness, is the gradual victory 
of the Cross. Meanwhile, that many to-day (outside the Society of 
Friends) should be regarding war as a sign of the failure of 
Christianity is in itself a mark of progress. 

Undoubtedly, to the early Church war between Christians 
~seemed unthinkable. The Bishop of Oxford has reminded us of 
the saying of Athanasius to that effect. And, indeed, in the days 
of a Christianised Roman Empire the establishment of a permanent 
peace might seem no idle dream. Within the Empire the principle 
of separate independent political units had no existence. The days 
of the City State were over; the era of Nation States was still in 
the far future. Why should the peace of a Christian Roman 
Empire be disturbed except by the heathen barbarians from 
outside? When they, too, should be Christianised, why should 
not wars cease altogether ? 

A system arose which was, at least, an attempt to embody this 
conception—the system of medizval Europe. The unity of 
Christendom was expressed theoretically by the one Papacy and 
the one Empire, Pope and Emperor each being in his own sphere 
the vice-gerent of Christ for the peaceful governance of the 
Christian world. The Middle Ages are sometimes charged with 
being unpractical and visionary. Perhaps they were, after all, 
more practical than we, for they did at least make an attempt to 
reach this ideal. The attempt failed, but while it lasted it bore its 
witness to the ideal of a peace of God. The time came when even 
this faint symbol of unity and peace vanished. Out of the strange 
semi-theocratic confusion of the Middle Ages there emerged 
gradually a new, unlooked-for political entity, the modern 
sovereign territorial nation-state: France and England appeared, 
_and Spain, and Poland, and Russia, and other smaller states; and 
at last in the nineteenth century (long delayed by the weight of the 
Papacy upon the one and of the Empire upon the other) Italy and 
modern Germany—Germany the parvenu of states, with all the 
vices of a parvenu. The national principle has taken several 
centuries to establish itself, and one result of the present war will be 
the completion of the process. But with the Reformation and the 
Thirty Years’ War came the complete breakdown of the inter- 
national claims of Pope and Emperor. When the modern State 
stood forth as an independent sovereign unit, the way was open 
for the full application of the teaching and spirit of Machiavelli. 
The State, as Treitschke—the nineteenth-century Machiavelli— 
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taught, had nothing above it: the “ Will to Power ” succeeded to 
the ‘Will of God. 

Though the outward sign of Christian unity and of Christian 
Reiavond ethics was gone, there remained of course among 
Christian peoples something of the spirit of humanity and of 
Christian fellowship, something of the desire for peace, which the 


Church had taught and was still teaching. This spirit has revealed’ 


itself in various somewhat unexpected guises during the last three 
centuries. It is seen in the work of Hugo Grotius, the father of 
modern International Law. Grotius published his De Jure Belli 
et Pacis in 1625. As Sir H. Maine showed, it was the new 


theoretical status now assumed by the State as a free and 
independent sovereign territorial unit that made it possible for 


Grotius to apply to the relations between States the principles of 
the so-called ‘‘ Law of Nature’’ (identified by the Antonine 
lawyers of old with the Jus Gentiwm) which assumed for the 
individuals with which it dealt precisely that condition of freedom 
and independence. 

Thus the very circumstances which favoured the teaching of 
Machiavelli opened the way, a century later, to the work of 
Grotius—the lawyer’s counterblast to the purely pagan spirit of 
Machiavelli's Prince. It may be regarded as a test of the spirit of 
a modern State, whether in its international policy it is ranged on 
the side of Machiavelli or of Grotius. 

International Law, however—even when strictly observed—is 
only a palliative of the horrors of war; it does little or nothing to 
promote peace. It was all that could be done from the legal side. 
Efforts to banish war itself have not been wanting from various 
other quarters. At the end of the eighteenth century the cause of 
peace was taken up by the humanitarians, of whom Thomas Paine 
may be cited as an example, with his well-known dictum: ‘‘ The 
‘“ world is my country; to do good is my religion.’’ Let patriotism 
be replaced by cosmopolitanism, and war would be no more! But 
the hopes of this school were doomed to rapid disappointment. The 
one force in public affairs which has consistently increased for the 
last century is precisely that patriotism, that principle of 
nationality, which Paine desired to see disappear. In the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, in the heyday of industrial 
development, and when the Manchester School was at the height of 
its prestige, it was hoped that the problem of establishing peace 
would be solved by international trade. It was thought to harness 
Mammon to the car of the Prince of Peace. Things have turned 


out otherwise, and it is generally recognised now that, owing to 


the desire of Governments to procure trading advantages for their 
subjects, international trade has actually become an active cause 
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of war. The last twenty years have seen the cause of peace 
supported from many different sides. It has been pointed out that 
the modern economic system is of such delicacy and complexity 
that war must be economically ruinous even to the successful 
combatant. It was hoped that the powerful financiers of Europe 
would be able to veto any war on a large scale, as they were 
supposed to have vetoed war in 1911; and, on the other hand, there 
was the international labour movement, which was to make war 
once for all impossible. The old peace societies were reinforced 
by a well-meaning attempt to promote international friendship and 
goodwill between the savants of various nations, particularly those 
of England and Germany. Alas! the futility of it all is only too 
obvious. If after the war a permanent peace is to be secured, a 
reform will be needed far more fundamental and far more spiritual 
than can be looked for on such lines as these. International trade, 
international finance, international capital, international labour, 
international culture—the mighty giant Patriotism has risen in his 
strength and brushed these bonds aside like so many gossamers. 
It is this force of national patriotism as it exists to-day which has 
led Europe into its present frightful condition. For national 
patriotism, ‘as it exists to-day, means nothing short of international 
paganism. This paganism in international politics is, indeed, in 
some countries, notably in our own, modified and checked by 
ethical considerations derived from Christianity; but in others, as 
in Germany, it is naked and unashamed. Four notes of this 
paganism may be enumerated :— 

1. Patriotism means love of one’s country. The man who loves 
his country desires some good for it. What is the “ good’’ which 
a pagan politician desires? One form of answer has been given by 
Treitschke. The essence of the State is power. The patriot, 
therefore, must desire for his country power. Other nations have 
conceived the ideal differently. The Celtic Frenchman*of the past 
was intoxicated by the sheer glitter of successful arms. To him 
the coveted good was ‘‘la gloire.’’ The Englishman, mainly 
Teuton, but with a dash of the Celt, is not entirely without the 
materialism of the one or the vanity of the other. Perhaps they 
are both to be detected in his common attitude towards the Empire 
‘upon which the sun never sets.’’ True, he sighs over every 


increase of territory as an unwelcome addition to the white man’s 


burden, but while some among us at such times are emphasising 
with complete sincerity the high moral purpose Great Britain has 
in view, others look to it that the material gain is made secure, and 
that any territory once marked red upon the map shall not again be 
relinquished. It is true that the British Empire stands in the 
forefront of progress as an embodiment of freedom, justice, and 
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humanity; but we deceive ourselves if we claim that from us the 


pagan spirit has been utterly cast out. There is still in John Bull 
a good deal of the old Adam. The good, then, which a pagan 
patriotism desires is a purely worldly good; it is measured by 
bigness, wealth, population, power. In a word, it is a Philistine 
ideal. 

2. It follows that the only motive which governs the action ofa 
purely pagan patriotism is the motive of material self-interest—the 


self-interest that is, not of the individual, but of the State 1 in its. 


relation to other states. 

3. Connected with the principle of self-interest as the dominant 
motive of international politics is the policy indicated by the phrase, 
the ‘‘ Balance of Power.’’ Given a number of separate competing 
individuals each governed by self-interest, the only way to secure 
an equilibrium is by balancing these competing forces one against 
another. The recognition of such a principle is at least better than 
the mere chaos of ‘‘all against all,’’ but the equilibrium it 
establishes is not a stable equilibrium. It may be said to embody 
to a certain degree the principle of co-operation, but when it 
becomes (as it always tends to, and finally has, become) the co- 
operation of States gathered into two hostile groups, its final result 
ig the colossal ruin which has now come about. International 
politics is not the only sphere in which the principle of a balance 
of competing powers has been maintained. A hundred years ago 
when disintegrating principles had their day, a similar theory was 
advocated both in political and social philosophy. Bentham and 
his disciples* advocated a democratic form of government on the 
express ground that the only way of maintaining political 
equilibrium in a State was by a balance of the self-interests of all 
classes one against another. The French economist, Bastiat, 
advocated an extreme laissez-faire economic doctrine, on the 
ground tHat if every economic class pursued its own interests 
-untrammelled, a beautiful natural harmony would ensue. It was 
the principle that ‘‘ All things work together for good to them that 
““ love—themselves.’’ This is, indeed, to build our civilisation 
upon the sand, and not upon the rock. 

4. A Philistine materialism, then, is the pagan national ideal, 
material self-interest the pagan motive, and the Balance of Power 
the pagan safeguard. There remain, fourthly, the pagan methods. 
We know too well what they are, whether in diplomacy or in the 
treatment of neutral or of belligerent populations. In these 
matters ‘‘ our withers are unwrung.’’ It was Dr. Holland Rose, a 
careful student of recent diplomatic history, who stated a few 


* Cf. James Mill’s Essay on Government. 
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months ago that the more deeply recent British diplomacy was 
studied the better it came out. , 

The paganism of international politics is therefore by no means 
absolute. While, on the one hand, Germany, under the sinister 
influence of Prussian ideals, has more and more adopted such 
principles, and has carried them out with that logical consistency 
in which both the Germans and the French so greatly surpass the 
English (not always to their own advantage), others of the great 
world powers, notably the democracies of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, under the influence of the Christian spirit, 
have been steadily moving in the opposite direction. Upon them 
already has shone the light that heralds the dawn of a new age, 
and the German gpirit strikes us as being not only pagan, but 
strangely out of date. It belongs to the age of Germany’s national 
hero, Frederick the Great, rather than to our own. 

The Day of the Lord has come—the old pagan system is going 
down in a welter of blood and horror. It is the task of the Church 
of God to understand the “‘ things which must shortly come to 
““pass’’; to welcome and assist the new step forward in the 
building of the City of God. The task is threefold. . It is spiritual, 
intellectual, and practical. 

I. Unless, in the first place, we are ‘‘in the Spirit,’’ we shall 
have no true vision, and had best be silent. Only the Spirit of God 
will show us the unspeakable shame to Christendom of this war. 
For is not Christendom in a true sense the New Jerusalem? Have 
we not once for all the vision of what that city should be, the city 
which came down out of heaven from God, having the glory of 
God? Let us bring the vision of the Apocalypse before our eyes, 
and then look upon Christendom as it is! Quomodo sola sedet 
civitas! ‘*‘ How doth the city sit solitary: how is she become a 
‘widow!’ ‘‘ For the Lord hath afflicted her for the multitude of 

* ‘her transgressions | ’’ 
‘*O pray for the peace of Jerusalem!’ 


t 


JJ. But what of the means for reaching that for which we pray? 
We need, secondly, an intellectual effort, in order to apply the 
Spirit of Christ directly to the solution of the moral problem before 
us. At the root of this war, as we have seen, is a false and pagan 
conception of patriotism. There are some who would argue to-day 
(as Thomas Paine argued a century ago) that it is patriotism itself, 
the spirit of nationality, that is the real evil. Get rid of that and 
we get rid of wars between nations. Once reach a universal 
cosmopolitanism and we reach a universal peace. But that is to 

~seek a solution in the wrong direction ; and it is the wrong direction, 
not because to get rid of national patriotism is a very large order— 
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for it asks us to set to work deliberately to oppose and cancel the 


greatest. movement of the last hundred years, the growth of that 
very spirit of nationality—but because a true Christian patriotism 
is as good a thing as a pagan patriotism is bad. To ban patriotism 
because there have been patriotic wars is like banning religion 
because there have been wars of religion. The true patriotism is a 
spiritual bond of union between a man and his country—between 
a man and his countrymen, and every such bond, with the love it 
signifies and the sacrifice it calls forth, is an asset of incalculable 
value. It is only the false patriotism which is a root of bitterness 
between one nation and another. 

Patriotism means the love of one’s country; and Christian 
patriotism means the desire—the passionate desire it may be—that 
one’s country should attain, not the pagan ideal described above, 


but the Christian ideal; the desire, that is, that one’s country should 


be, and should do, what God wills for it. To use the phrase of 
Mazzini, who combined a true nationalism with a true cosmo- 
politanism, the good patriot desires to see his country fulfil in the 
world the ‘‘ mission ’’ which it has received from God. The tears 
which Jesug shed. over Jerusalem were the tears of a patriot. He 
wept because his country had failed in the highest mission ever 
assigned to a nation. Matthew Arnold has said that the really great 
country is the country that has earned the love, gratitude, and 


admiration of the rest of the world. It is a wise and illuminating - 


saying. Judged by this standard the present greatness of Germany 
does not rank high. The “ great’’ States of history are not the 
big States, but ancient Judzea, ancient Athens, medizval Florence, 
the England of Shakespeare. But the Christian will go further; 
he will desire that his country be approved, not in the eyes of the 
world, but rather at the judgment seat of God. 

There, then, is the first duty of the Church, to preach a true and 
Christian, instead of a false and pagan, patriotism. Such a true 


Christian patriotism will discard worldly ideals of power, 


domination, territorial expansion, and military glory, and will look 
vith a single eye to fulfilling the will of God. It will be guided by 
conscience rather than by mere self-interest. It will be honest in 
its diplomacy, faithful to its engagements, and just and merciful 


in its dealings. In its relations with other States it will fulfil the 


golden rule. It will respect the patriotism of even the weakest of 
other nationalities. It will keep ever before it the Christian ideal 
of a true brotherhood of nations. But preach as we may, these 
things will not come at once. A safeguard against aggression will 
still be needed, just as even the most civilised nations still need a 
police force. As a safeguard the ‘‘ Balance of Power ”’ is not only 


non-moral in principle, but it has badly broken down. The | 
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equilibrium it maintained was unstable. It has ranged all the great 
powers of Europe in two antagonistic groups, and involved them 
all in the direst war of history. 

III. We come then, thirdly, to the practical question—the search 
for a more satisfactory safeguard for the future. After the war, 
when the map of Europe has been so re-drawn as to satisfy as far 
as possible the claims ofthe principle of nationality, the task of 
establishing such a safeguard, based not on the non-moral 
principle of the balance of competing and hostile powers, but on 
the Christian principle of co-operation, will be the tremendous 
problem facing the statesmen of Christendom. The words in 
which Mr. Asquith, in his Dublin speech of September 25th, 1914, 
outlined this policy are among the most important ever spoken in 
political life. They can hardly be too often quoted :— 


e 


““The enthronement of the idea of public right,’’ he said, 
““ would mean not only the repudiation of militarism and the free 
** development of the smaller nationalities, but the substitution for 
‘“force, for the clash of competing ambitions, for groupings and 
‘‘ alliances and a precarious equipoise, of a real European partner- 
““ ship, based on a recognition of equal rights and established and 
““enforced by a common will.’’ 


It is the purpose of this article rather to commend a hopeful 
outlook than to advocate any particular scheme. Nevertheless, it 
may be worth while to utter a warning against the extreme views 
on either side. There are those who see no hope for the future but 
in continuing along the old lines, with the addition, perhaps, of 
permanent compulsory military service in this country. To them 
the cry of a ‘‘ war against war’’ seems a silly sentimentalism. 
Human nature, they say, does not change. Wars there have always 
been, and therefore wars there will be to the end, even between 
civilised Christian States. Those who believe in progress, those 
who believe in a Divine Providence directing the long course of 


_ the history of man, those who see a true interpretation of history 


in the phrase, ‘‘ A Day of the Lord,’’ will not easily give in to this 


uninspired pessimism. 

For, indeed, the opportunity after the war for a definite step 
forward in the direction indicated will be not only great, but 
unique. Neither in the past nor yet in the future is it likely to find 
a parallel. Every great upheaval, whether it be a Reformation or 
a French Revolution, or such a cataclysm as the present, overcomes 
for a time the vis inertie of human nature, breaks down the 
impediments of custom, challenges long-standing assumptions, 
and makes possible what was never possible before. Great hearts 
are deeply stirred, and keen minds are set to work on projects that 
have suddenly become practicable. But the hope for the future is 
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founded to-day not only upon the aspirations and speculations of 
leading minds, but upon the condition in which the insane fury of 
this unprecedented war will leave the vast populations of Europe. 
We think of the millions of homes that will be mourning the most 
hopeful of their sons; the unnumbered multitude of men in the 
early prime of life who will have come through the hideous night- 
mare, only to carry the cruel marks of it with them in helplessness 
and suffering to the grave; the poverty and hardships that must 
follow the war—and nowhere more terribly than in Germany. If, 
when the fighting at last is over, a plebiscité of all the belligerents 
could be taken, it would surely be in harmony with the words of an 
English soldier after one of the terrible battles in Flanders. He 
had done his part with courage and success, and came through 
unhurt, but on one point the sights he had seen left him in no 


doubt : *‘ There must never be no more war,”’’ he said, ‘‘ there must- 


”) 


““never be no more war.’’ The end of all war is certainly not yet 
in sight, but it is no idle dream that the shame and the horror of 
the present ‘‘ Armageddon ’”’ may make it the ‘‘ 


On the other hand, it would be a fatal blunder to let international 
arrangements outrun the slow development of ethical sentiment. 
That would seem to some to be the mistake of the ‘‘ Union of 
*“ Democratic Control,’’ when it desires to see, after the war, an 
International Council controlling international questions, and 
conducting its discussions in public. Whatever may come later, 
it is more than doubtful whether the nations of Europe are ready 
at present to subject themselves to an International Council. Nor 
can one contemplate without alarm the result of such a Council 
conducting its discussions in public. The secrecy of diplomatic 
negotiations has been attacked as the cloak of dishonest chicanery, 
and that charge has often been justified. But it is forgotten that 
such secrecy has another anda very useful réle. It is the insulation 
of a live wire. It is no doubt true, and a most encouraging truth, 
that the People of any modern civilised State is, in the long run, 
opposed to war, or to any policy that tends to war. That is one 
reason why Great Britain and France, where policy is ultimately 
controlled by the People, are against war, and why we may hope 
that a democratic revolution in Germany may by and by produce a 


similar attitude even there. But, on the other hand, the People 


very easily take fire, and Lord Cromer (in a letter to The Times) 
has shown that only the secrecy of our negotiations has more than 
once in recent times forestalled not only a threatening international 
situation, but even war itself. The problem is full of difficulty. 
Were the moral outlook of the nations of Europe to remain 
unchanged by the war, probably no solution would be possible. 


° 


end of an age’’ 
for Europe, the last of the internecine wars of Christendom. 
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The doubt as to how far that outlook will be affected; the 
uncertainty, that is, in regard to the moral situation with which 
international statesmen will have to deal, will constitute one of their 
chief perplexities. Their task will be to launch an International 
scheme which will not only fit the ethical ideas of the present, but 
will expand as those ideas develop. 

Meanwhile, let us decline to be led by those who would defer all 
discussion on the matter till the war is over. True, all energy 
available for the prosecution of the war must be used to that end. 
But many will still have time and thought to spare for what is to 
follow upon the success of our arms. 

Much is being done. Mr. J. A. Hobson* writes of “‘ a Committee 
“which, under the guidance of Lord Bryce, has met constantly 
“during the course of the war for the consideration of a 
““constructive policy in International relations.’ His book, 
Towards International Government, is an able statement of the 
advanced position. The Dutch ‘‘ Anti-Oorlog Raad,’’ ‘‘ The World 
“* Alliance of Churches for Promoting International Friendship,”’ 
and other societies and writers are at work upon the problem. 
It is a growing conviction that out of the horrors of this war God 
wills to bring forth for us and our children a new age, with a 
fresh application of the eternal principles of the Gospel. If such 
a new order is to arrive it will only be by the mobilisation of all 
the forces of the Spirit. It will need study and thought, as well 
as prayer, to fulfil the task that has been set to this generation 
by this ‘‘ Day of the Lord,” the task of founding one great 
department of human life—our international relations—no longer 
upon the sand of national paganism, but upon the impregnable 
rock of Christian principle. 


J. P. MALLeson. 


* Towards International Government, p. 8. 
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THE: RUSSIAN BILINE 


USSIA’S creative genius found its earliest medium of 
expression in the folk epics, known as Bilini. Their great 
antiquity is indicated by their intermingling with historic 
Russian persons and events many reminiscences of earlier times, 
when there was no Russia, when the Slavs, still undivided, dwelt 
together as one people on the banks of the Danube. In fact, the 


heroes of the Bilini are the heroes also of the Balkan peoples, 


Serbs and Bulgars, their deeds and attributes being analogous, 
though the stories of the different countries centre round different 


towns and princes. In those early days, probably before the 


seventh century, the connection of the Slavs with Greece was close 


and uninterrupted, so that Greek influence is manifest in the 


earliest Bilini. 

By the labours of devoted and intelligent workers, who under- 
took the task just in time (in Poland the effort came too late, when 
the traditionary versions had already vanished), a few of the 
poems have been preserved in writing, taken down from the people 
whose memories were almost the only record up to the nineteenth 


‘century. The poems had been passed on from parent to child for 


uncounted generations, and old people who could chant or recite 


‘a great many Bilini were sought out. Some of them were taken 


to St. Petersburg and Moscow. There, wholly unabashed by the 
large audiences who assembled to hear them, they would sit on 
a platform through an entire evening, crooning out in a sing-song 
long, long tales of heroes, all in blank verse. 

Wherever the Russian people went they took with them and 


conserved their rich heritage. In the published editions of to-day 


we find the same heroes, the same deeds told with only slight 
variations, but coming from all parts of the country. The process 
of creation continued through century after century, so that we 
find all the great events of Russian history recorded in the Bilini: 

the early struggle with Asiatic groups when the Slavs first began 
to settle in what is now Russia, the Tartar invasion, the conquests 
of John the Terrible, the period of Peter the Great—right down 
to the Napoleonic wars. Even the events of the nineteenth century 
are recorded in songs of unknown authorship. But the later poems 
are inferior to the earlier, and the most poetical and beautiful are 
the earliest of all. These comprise the cycle of Viadimir—the Kiev 
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Bilini, which are the most popular and the best known. The more 
distant events, perhaps, lent themselves better to the addition of 
poetical details and touches in the long series of transmission by 
word of mouth. 

The Kiev cycle includes many events which occurred later 
historically than the period of Kiev ascendancy. Indeed, 
chronology is completely ignored. Mention is made of battles 
fought much later than the reign of Vladimir. The people loved 
to attribute their victories to their favourite heroes and gave them 
long lives. Of one hero they speak as having lived three hundred 
years—“‘ and his was a short life.’’ But they not only retain the 
same heroes to deal with foes of successive ages; they retain the 
same prince—Vladimir—who is thus made to live also for hundreds 
of years. The first serious blow given to the Tartars in 1380 is, 
in the Bilini, dealt not by the real leader, Dmitri Donskoi, but by 
the Kiev heroes, still working for the glory of Vladimir, who 
actually died in 1015. 

It is noteworthy that in their references to the Tartar yoke the 
Bilini always sing of fighting against the invaders and throwing 
off their suzerainty. There are no Bilini entirely devoted to the 
Tartar domination, but their overthrow is mentioned as the object 
of some heroes’ exploits. This confirms the view of modern 
historians, that the Tartar conquest expressed itself in taxation 
and in frequent and vexatious ravages, but that it never impressed 
itself upon the people. Had it done so, the memory of it could 
not have vanished entirely from the people’s mind as mirrored in 
their epics. 

Vladimir, the Prince of Kiev, around whom centres the cycle 
bearing the name of that capital, adopted Christianity and induced 
his people to adopt it, not from conviction, but by force. There 
had been converts to Christianity before Vladimir, for Kiev was 
in constant trading relations with Byzantium, and some of the 
Russians had accepted the religion of the Greeks, the Greek 
Catholic, or, as the Russians somewhat presumptuously call it, 
the Orthodox Faith.* The change is not mentioned in the Bilini, 
which treat him as though always a Christian prince. Whatever 
were the motives which moved Vladimir to abjure paganism, he 
hardly seems to have been swept away by conviction or faith; for, 
if we may believe the old chronicles, he put the New God to: the 
test before renouncing his old gods. He made a distinct bargain. 
If his sight (which he had lost) were restored, and if he should 
conquer Korsoun (Chersones), to which he was laying siege, then 
would he accept the Christian God. We are told that he did take 
Korsoun and his sight was restored, and, faithful to his side of 


* Of course, it was not the Russians but the Greeks who originated the name. 
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the bargain, he knocked down the old idols and forced his people 
to be baptised in the Dnieper. That was in 987. 


Vladimir lives in the imagination of the people as a great and © 


wise prince, and is called ‘‘ Vladimir, the Red Sun,” and is always 
spoken of as ‘‘tender,’’ ‘‘kind,’’ ‘“good.’? Though he had 
powerful enemies, which in the earlier epics are supernatural beings 
such as the Brigand Nightingale and the Hissing Dragon and in 
the later ones are the Tartar hordes, he was well served by a host 
of heroes. Although Cossacks really came into existence much 
later, the chief of the Kiev heroes is frequently spoken of as “‘ the 
‘‘ old Cossack, Ilia Mourometz.’’ To all the rest of the heroes, 
Ilia is a model, the final resort in all difficulties. Others may fail, 
may be faint-hearted; Ilia always comes out triumphant. When 
overthrown by his mighty foe, with that foe sitting on his chest, 
the knife raised to 
‘* Cut open his white breast 
And take out his red heart,’’ 

Ilia, unarmed, unaided, alone and seemingly defeated, suddenly 
feels his strength trebled. With a mighty effort he throws off the 
enemy, seizes his knife, and kills him. : 

Ilia Mourometz has all the qualities that we usually attribute to 
the Russian people. He is a peasant; he is simple, kindly, 
humorous. He drinks deeply and has a wholesome contempt for 
riches, but sets great store by the blessing of his parents. He never 
harms or hurts anyone unless he feels that the ultimate good of his 
cause demands it. No translations of the Bilini exist, nor would 
the translation of any one poem give the life-story of Ilia. His 
exploits have to be gathered from a whole series which, while 
always giving the main outline, almost in the same words, vary a 
good deal in detail. 

Ilia is born in Mourom: hence his name—Mourometz. For 
thirty-three years he sits in a chair because he cannot use his legs. 
One day, when he is left alone in the cottage, three mendicant 
pilgrims enter and ask for water. Ilia does not recognise that 
the wayfarers are Christ and two Apostles. Being unable to rise, 
he has to refuse them a drink of water. But his visitors bid him 
rise, and Ilia finds to his joy that he can walk. When he brings 
the water, however, the pilgrims will not drink any, but tell Ilia 
to do so. They then ask him how strong he feels. Ilia answers: 

“Were there a pillar from earth to heaven, 
Were there a golden ring therein: 
If I held that ring I could lift the earth.’’ 
The pilgrims decide that Ilia is too strong, and send him off for 
more water, which again they bid him drink. This second pailful 
halves Ilia’s strength, and the pilgrims then ask him to go part of 
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the way with them. Ilia goes across some fields, and on reaching a 
hill he sinks down and sleeps ‘‘a giant’s sleep for twelve whole 
*“ days.” 

According to some poems, Ilia’s first care on awakening is to get 
a good horse. He asks his father to buy him one; he even fixes the 
price—fifty roubles and a-half. The horse is to be fed on wheat and 
to drink mead, and he begs his father to lead it out at dawn on three 
consecutive days, letting it step on feather mattresses and pillows 
laid down for this purpose. This treatment apparently makes the 
horse so swift a runner that he can do between Matins and High 
Mass as many miles as ordinary horses would require eighteen 
months to cover, and so wonderful a jumper that it never seeks out 
a ford or swims, but can spring across the Oka, or even the Volga, 
or the Danube, without getting a spot of water on tail or hoof. 

Having obtained his father’s blessing, Ilia sets out on his career 
of mighty adventure. In most of the Bilini, Ilia, having crossed 
rivers and lakes, is said to have come to cross-roads, where he finds 
a milestone bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ If you go to the 
“left, you will find a wife; if you go to the right you will find 
_ “wealth; if you go straight on you will find death.’ It is the 
straight road which Ilia chooses. His first encounter is with human 
robbers. Ilia does not kill any of them, though they shoot at him. 
All their arrows fly past him, with the exception of one, which | 
strikes the golden cross he wears round his neck, as all Russians 
do, and which falls harmless and blunted. Then Ilia shoots an 
arrow, not at the enemy, but at a mighy oak tree. His arrow — 
splinters the trunk and the tree is destroyed. In fear and trembling 
the robbers kneel to Ilia; in some poems they run away, but all the 
versions agree that they molest him no more. 

The next encounter is generally with the Brigand Nightingale, 
Solovei Razboinik. This giant bird, on seeing Ilia from afar, uses 
all the methods of frightfulness by which he usually terrifies and 
conquers his adversaries. He whistles like a nightingale; he claps 
his giant hands, he roars like a wild beast, he hisses like a snake. 
At these sounds huge forests bend themselves level with the 
ground. Rivers overflow and are lost in the sand. Ilia’s horse 
falls on its knees. ‘‘ You bag of hay, be a helpmate, not a 
““hindrance,”’ cries Ilia. Then, taking out an arrow, he begs it to 
fly “‘ higher than the tree tops, lower than the clouds, into the 
“‘ Nightingale’s warm nest, straight into his right eye, and so to 
“his heart.’ In some versions that is the end of Solovei; in others 
Ilia finds all the monster’s family and destroys it, or brings Solovei 
to Kiev asa gift to Vladimir. But he always kills it eventually. At 
the court of Vladimir, whither Ilia arrives in the time he had 
mentioned to his father—between Matins and High Mass—he is 
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received in all honour, and takes a high place at the prince’s 
table. A whole series of new adventures are then attempted by Ilia 
in company with the other heroes who serve Vladimir. Among 
these are Vaska, ‘‘ of the long coat tails’’; Grisha, ‘‘ the gentle- 
‘‘man’?’; and Aliosha, ‘‘ the priest’s son.’’ The appreciations of 
these heroes in the Bilini are a true reflection of the opinions which 
the Russian people have of the classes represented. In the hour of 
great danger Ilia will not let Vaska (the official class ?) go, as “‘ he 
‘‘ will get entangled in his long coat.’? Nor should Grisha be 
allowed to go, for the gentry are boastful, and battles are not won 
by boasting. Priests are greedy, and since Aliosha is a priest’s 
son, may he not give way to temptation if bribed? 

No, Ilia goes alone when the hour of supreme danger comes. His 
foot may slip, he may fall, but 


‘The Holy Fathers have written it, 
The Apostles have said it.’’ 


Ilia shall not be conquered in war. 
The end of Ilia is uncertain; he never dies, but he disappears. 
He may sink into the earth—he is the symbol of the force of the 


earth; he may build a church, and, shutting himself up in it, turn 


to stone, so to await the Day of Judgment, when he will return to 
flesh again. Sometimes, however, he goes away to sea, and in that 
case it is always in company with another Kiev hero, Dobrinya 
Nikitich. 

Dobrinya is the hero who most strongly illustrates the Greek 
influence on the Russian epic. He is born of mortal woman, anda 
god who deserts her at the hour of her child’s birth. He is born in 
poverty and misery, and has none of the attributes of a hero. His 
mother does not recognise anything divine in him; but Nature 
knows and proves her knowledge by evoking storms, earthquakes, 
and fearful beasts which appear and terrify all who see them. 
Dobrinya has a birth-mark which denotes the fire within him, 
urging him on to great deeds. Through trial and tribulation he 
acquires the heroic attributes in defiance of Fate, which pursues 
him everywhere and inspires even the gentle Vladimir to impose 
on him tasks of untold difficulty. 

In character Dobrinya is the most Greek of the Russian heroes. 
He is “‘ polished,’’ ‘‘ polite ’’—these adjectives are attached to his 
name in and out of season; he is a musician, an athlete, and excels 
in games; he is also cunning, and does not always overcome his 
foes by strength. In the Kiev cycle the story of his birth and the 
enmity of Fate are not dwelt on, only in some are they briefly told 
in an introductory section; after that Dobrinya is just one of the 
heroes, doing the same deeds, conquering the same foes. But 
without these details, which are often entirely left out, Dobrinya is 
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incomprehensible, for in every poem he speaks of his struggle to 
become a hero, and complains of the cruelty of Fate, all of which 
bears no relation to his deeds as related in the Kiev cycle, and can 
be explained only by that part of his story which is undoubtedly of 
much earlier origin. 

In the story of Anika, the Warrior, also in the Kiev cycle, we 
are told of a strong but wicked person who defies God and boasts 


_of his strength and of his riches :— 


““Many towns has he destroyed, 

Many churches has he defiled, 

Many holy images has he broken, 

Many good Christians has he Latinised. 

Anika sets out for the great Town, Jerusalem, 

Anika desires to destroy that great town. 

To destroy the great Catholic Church, 

To defile the great face of God, 

To destroy the lamp that burns for ever, 

To ravage the tomb of our Lord.”’ 
God, in anger, sends Death for his soul. Anika laughs and defies 
Death; but, on being thrown to the ground, begs for mercy. He 
offers bribes, but Death points out that were he to be bribed he 
would already possess untold wealth, for everyone would be glad 
to buy him off. Then Anika begs for time to go home and give his 
riches to the poor. But Death answers: ‘‘ Your wealth is stolen, 
““not earned; with it you cannot save your soul.’’ ‘“‘ Then let me 
““go home to say farewell to my parents.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ says Death, 
““you surely did not go away without taking farewell of your 
*“people.’? And Death, taking Anika’s soul, carries it to Heaven, 
whence it is flung into the burning pit. . 

Here, again, Greek influence is apparent. The poem depicts the 
struggle between life and death, of man’s power with external 
forces. The phrase ‘‘many good Christians has he Latinised ”’ 
hints at the conflict between the Greek and Roman Churches. 
Anika destroys images—he is an iconoclast. And in enumerating 
those whom he has struck down and has not spared, Death in 
some poems speaks of Alexander of Macedonia, while in none does 
he ever mention any of the heroes contemporary with Anika. 
Anika is the first to disappear. He has only one attribute of the 
cther heroes. He has Titanic strength; he speaks of his power to 
lift the earth, were there but a ring by which to lift it, in the same 
words as Ilia. But he is conquered by the higher spiritual, moral 
power, which, in the legend, takes the form of Death. Old in its 
origin, the story of Anika takes on new forms of thought. The 
teaching of the new faith is making itself felt, and force in itself is 
no longer praiseworthy—it must be put to a good use. 

The cycle ends in the destruction of the heroes. The Nomadic 
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period has passed; with settled life come new social forms, and the ~ 
equality of all members of the prince’s Drougina (army) is over. 
In the latest Bilini of the cycle, Ilia, on reaching the court of 
Vladimir, is met with scant courtesy. He is called ‘* peasant,” 
and here ‘‘ peasant’’ is evidently used as a term of contempt: 
‘‘ Uncouth peasant,’’ ‘‘ uneducated peasant.’’ He is made to take 
a low place at the prince’s table; he is no longer offered the highest 
or the choice of any place as in the earlier Bilini, and in anger he 
leaves the court. His end is uncertain, as has already been pointed 
out, but in some poems we are told that Ilia, together with all the 
Kiev heroes, went out to attack the numberless legions of Tartars 
which were pressing on Kiev. It is very significant that in these — 
poems Ilia is called out to help fight the Tartars by two men of 
Souzdal. For a new capital arose, the centre of Russia passed from 
Kiev to Moscow, and Moscow belonged to the house of Souzdal. 
Moscow becomes Russia, and the Kiev heroes pass away. In their 
last fight with the Tartars some versions make the heroes slaughter 
each other. In all versions they disappear. 

A new Russia has come into being, and the forces which helped 
to make her and which are symbolised in the old heroes are no 
longer needed. They have done their work and they go. Life is 
settled, it centres on the land, agriculture occupies the lives of the 
people, and a political organisation grows up. The old heroes 
significantly ‘‘ sink down into the earth’’ in many poems. It is 
their exploits which have created the new order. “The Russian 
people speak of themselves as the earth, ‘‘ Zemliya.’’ Their first 
social organisations are called by names derived from the same 
root (Zemlia). Their armies were called Zemskaya Drougina, their 
first councils Zemstvos. Their first efforts were to conquer the land 
they live by, and they conquered it. Those who helped them to 
conquer it naturally returned into it, became part of it. 


reget Toe 
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The Novgorod cycle deals with a totally different type. Novgorod 
is a commercial town, and her heroes are commercial people. But 
just as the Kiev cycle represents the land element before it becomes 
i settled and agricultural—the element which fights the foe and 
} extends the frontier—so the Novgorod Bilini represent, not the 
i established shopkeeper or the owner of big stores, but the bold 
i exploring adventuring spirit, passing from place to place, staying 
: nowhere but for the purpose of exchange—a characteristic which 
gained for them the name ‘‘ guest,’? which in old Russian is 
synonymous with merchant. It was a trading army, corresponding 
to the ‘land’? army of Kiev. The work they did for Russia was 
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important, for the flag followed trade. These merchants were path- 


_ finders, discoverers of new places. The military army followed and 


conquered. It was this type, characteristic of, and paneary peculiar 
to, Novgorod which inspired these Bilini. 

The two principal figures round whom all their romance is woven 
are Sadko (an actual person mentioned in chronicles) and Vaska 
Bouslaiev. Sadko is born poor, he is practically a beggar. But he 
is a musician and of a gay and happy nature. He is frequently 
asked to feasts because he is such good company. Once, however, 
when he has had no invitations for a long time, feeling sad and 
lonely, he goes to the shore of the IImen Lake, playing softly to 
himself. His music pleases the Water King, who appears, and 
asks him what he desires. ‘‘ Gold?’’ Then go to the elders of the 
town, lay a wager with them that this lake contains fish with gold 
wings, throw nets, and see what happens. 

Sadko obeys; the nets bring up fish with golden wings. They 
are carted to store-houses, and lo! next day, they have turned to 
golden coin. Sadko has won his wager, and he is enormously rich. 
He makes another bet—this time that he can buy up all the goods 
that are offered for sale in Novgorod. In some poems he succeeds, 
in others he fails. Moscow and foreign lands send their wares. 
“The citizen is not greater than his city,’’ says Sadko, and having 
spent his money and accumulated vast stores, he goes off on-thirty 
ships to trade elsewhere. His travels are the subject of most of the 
poems concerning him. In all he trades happily for twelve years, 
and then, when on the sea—sometimes it is the Baltic, sometimes 
the Caspian—a storm arises, and Sadko knows he must pay tribute to 
the Sea God. He offers the traditional Russian bread and salt, then 
silver, gold, precious stones. The god demands a human sacrifice. 
Sadko tries to send one or other of his companions, but finally has 
to go himself. Donning his shuba (fur coat), he takes his gousli 
(musical instrument)—the source of his first success—in one hand 


‘and a holy icon of St. Nicolas in the other, seats himself on a board 


(sometimes a chess-board) and sinks to the bottom. 

There he plays to the sea-god who dances wildly. Sadko does 
not know it, but this dance causes storms on the sea, and the 
Russian people offer prayers that the storms may abate. They 


- pray to St. Nicolas, and St. Nicolas appears to Sadko in a dream 


and bids him break his gousli so that the dance may not be 
repeated. He also tells him what to do when the King offers him a 
bride: he is to choose the ugliest among the princesses offered to 
him, and she will (and she does) bring him safely from his 
captivity back to Holy Russia. Mankind conquers the elements— 
naturally, in a Russian legend, a Russian symbolises mankind. 
A new element appears in the cycle of Novgorod. It is of a later 
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date than the Kiev cycle, and the new faith has taken deeper roots. 
True, Ilia is saved by his golden cross, and in the latest Bilini — 
builds a church, but in the Kiev poems Christianity is by no means 
prominent, whereas in the Novgorod cycle great stress is laid on 
the help given by saints to man, and the praiseworthiness of 
building churches. Sadko spends his wealth in the service of his - 
town and his faith, and causes the three most famous churches of 
Novgorod to be erected—St. Stephen, St. Sophie, and St. Nicolas. 
of the Seas. The chronicles confirm this story, and connect these 
churches with the name of Sadko. 

It is remarkable that the Novgorod epics are unknown in the 
centre and south of Russia. They spread only in the places with 
which Novgorod traded—that is mainly along the river Volga and 
its tributaries. Whereas the life of Kiev was the life of Russia, 
the beginning of the nation, Novgorod was not national, but 
provincial, and the types which she created were types serving a 
particular, not a general, a national aim. Novgorod was conquered 
by Moscow and sank into insignificance. She who had been one 
of the Hanseatic ports and had been famous for her municipal 
republic, sank to the rank of a second-rate provincial town. Just 
as the life of Novgorod was led for Novgorod, was devoted to the ~ 
interests of Novgorod, so her heroes stand for the ideals of that 
town only, not for national ideals. In that consists the great - 
difference between the Kiev and the Novgorod cycles. 

The, second type of the Novgorod cycle, Vaska Buslaiev, 
represents the unruly, undisciplined youth of the town, up in arms 
against authority, perpetually fighting and causing the town much 
trouble until, tired of internal strife, they marched off to conquer 
neighbouring towns and provinces. Whatever may have been 
their merits as soldiers, they were undoubtedly a source of weakness 
to their town, and notwithstanding its wealth, its commerce, and 
the geographical position which saved it from the Tartar conquest, 
it is not Novgorod, but Moscow, which becomes the heart of the 
Russian Empire, the stronghold of the Russian people. 

Novgorod dies, and the creative genius of the people turns to the 
new town, and sings the deeds of Moscow heroes. But the period 
of these creations is much later, the old mythological elements are 
eliminated, and the Moscow cycle is full of authentic historical 
names, and forms a record of the historical events of Russian life. 
Interesting as it is in illuminating the impressions that historical 
personages and events made on the mind of the people, the Moscow 
cycle ranks with historical poems rather than with the early epics, 
and can hardly come under the heading of Bilini. 
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THE LOVE POTION: 


HE Blacksmith and the Blacksmith’s Daughter carried on the 
iron work of the village and the farms with sturdy persistence 
through the long days of war. They each felt that they were 
taking part in the huge national effort, and, such was the skill 
of her father’s example and teaching, there were few blacksmiths 
in England, six months after she took the place of Mr. Laxter’s 
rather lazy apprentice (gone a-farriering in far lands), who could 
compete with her in the finer work. From the early spring afternoon 
when we saw her busily hammering out a breast-plate for her 
brother, and meditating another for the warfaring son of the hind 
of Farmer Jenkins, she had devoted herself with feminine ingenuity 
to devising breast-plates and shoulder-plates and head-pieces 
capable of thwarting the bullets of German snipers and wandering 
shrapnel. It was certainly a new industry for woman; her 
application of the peaceful art of millinery to the necessities of war 
was a development of things that no one could have anticipated. 
But the forge and the smith revelled in this new art, or rather this 
ancient art newly applied. The forge had come into its own 
again, For centuries its main and famous industry had been 
the arming of men and horses. Pieces of armour for both 
from this very forge were the pride of county museums, and 
the time must come when Marion Laxter’s head-pieces will 
hang in places of record, with neat little inscriptions beneath telling 
the tales of maker and wearer alike. Perhaps the forge itself will 
carry a medallion: Marton LAXTER WORKED HERE IN THE GREAT 
War. Marion, indeed, glowed with happiness at the thought of 
the new art. With infinite labour she and her obedient father 
perfected a masterpiece and dispatched it to the War Office. 
Whether it ever played a part in the design of the helmets issued, 
cannot be said; but the receipt was gratefully acknowledged, and 
the type-written effort of a Department that has long been the 
despair of inventive geniuses is treasured as a family heirloom. 
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To Mr. Laxter life had taken a new turn. He had now an 
apprentice such as no blacksmith, no armourer, ever before — 
could boast. Ideas flowed from her fruitful brain; early they — 


laboured and late, since mere bread-making, the lowly art of 
shoeing, had to steal time from the long day. The shoeing work 


in its heavier aspects, and, indeed, weighty matters relating to — 


farming implements and broken wheels, were in the male depart- 


ment. But even here Marion played an active part. Her strength — 


increased day by day. A powerful, dangerously powerful, young | 
woman she had become by the time that the summer was bending — 


towards autumn. ‘‘I do think,” said Mr. Laxter, wiping his 
grimy hands on his leathern apron, ‘‘ that you do be a boy, after 


“all. “I do think,’”’ said his daughter, scornfully, as she — 


adjusted an errant lcek and incidentally wiped her forehead with 
her arm, ‘‘ that you do be my granmer.’’ ‘‘ Your mother’s mother 
‘were a g’eat powerful woman, wi’ a hand like shou’der o’ mutton 
““an’ a tongue like ”» Mr. Laxter vainly sought for an illus- 
tration. ‘‘I do mind Granmer. Did she not whip me the year 
““she did die?’ ‘‘’T killed t’owd lady,’’ said Laxter, with a 
chuckle, and to close the parley set the bellows roaring. Marion 
accepted her defeat with resignation. Her mind was busy with 
steel millinery, and, pending a call from the lord of the forge, she 
stood at the door and gazed at infinity, away and beyond the 
exquisite scene, to those fields of her imagination, the dreadful 
yet hallowed fields of France and Belgium. Homelands were so 
near and dear that she never saw them, though in fact they were 
the background of all her consciousness. Billow on billow of 
greenness, greenness of every hue, already touched here and there 
with the first gold of autumn, extended before the forge. It was 
a scene for any painter, any lover, this land of the Old Men, of 
the dead generations whose stone circles and ruined fanes 
told of a civilisation that once here, too, had stood for home and 
freedom. The road that threaded the moor was in a sense a record 
of their defeat. The farms nestling by the river, this very forge, 
were all symbols of conquest. But these thoughts, though not 
altogether unknown to her, since talk of the Old Men was common 
talk in the farms, troubled her not now. She was thinking of 


herself as the Saviour of an Army—had not the War Office accepted 


her helmet—and something of the spirit of Joan of Arc was stirring 
in her blood. But she had vague, uncertain longings that belonged 
to the Old Testament. A few weeks before the Sunday lesson of 
Jael and Sisera had stirred her to the deeps. Since then she had 
frequently invited a shadowy fugitive emperor into an imaginary 
tent, luring him with a saucer of milk, like any cat. Many a nail 
drove she into many a harmless hoof with the model of Sisera’s 
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painful end in mind. Her views were frequently expressed to her 
_ father, who did not share them in the least. ‘‘ Let the poor creature 

“be,”’ quoth he. ‘*’Tes a foolish man to come fighting us.’’ 

“But I want to get at him, father.’’ ‘‘ You be allays wanting 
‘to down someone. There be poor Sam’s father, an old man; 

“you did threaten he wi’ the sledge. You did kill your poor old 

“granmer; you did droppen a plough on your poor father’s 
“foot; you did » The Blacksmith looked up with a grin, 

_ and brought out of the flames white iron to be tortured into instant 
' shape—'‘ Even want to marry poor Sam. Leave the German 
“King to his own womenkind to be punished.’’ ‘‘ You be just 
“right this far, that I do want tobang something.’ ‘‘ Well, don’t 
“let the iron cool; ’’ and the ringing sound of the hammer filled 
the smithy just as old Three Strides looked in at the half door. 
His humorous, wise face twinkled, and the tousle-headed little 
man with him, who could but just look over the gate, swallowed 
a guffaw. Presently the girl had leisure to look round and nod 
them a pleasant smile, a sort of sudden gift that made the world 
itself smile. Three Strides had also a gift to give. ‘‘ He be 
““home on leave.’ ‘ They be all holiday-makers i’ France,’’ said 
the girl, as coldly as her work allowed, and at the same moment 
she drove a tent-pin through Sisera’s temples so vehemently that 
the patient horse gravely turned his reverend head and looked 
down at the beardless smith. Mr. Laxter stroked his beard and 
__ growled, ‘‘ Steady, lass; ’’ but whether to the horse or the daughter, 
he himself did not know. ‘‘ Be Sam home again, friend?’’ said 
he, as the horse was led away. ‘‘ He be home,”’ said the woodland 
giant; ‘“glad to be home, and I must cure he. ’Tes my bit o’ 
‘‘ war work.’’ ‘‘ Cure he?’’ said Marion, quickly, as she rolled 
- down her sleeves and faced the pair. ‘‘ Why, wot’s he want curing 
‘‘for? He baint bacon.’? Humpty looked up at her with his 


piercing little eyes. ‘‘’I comes o’ holiday-making 1’ France.’’ 
““ What you mean, Humpty?”’ ‘‘ We must cure he. ’Tes our 
‘“bit o’ war work.’’ ‘‘ Yes, our bit o’ war work,’’ quoth the old 


- giant, generously looking down on his tiny friend. ‘‘ The herbs 
‘‘be a-brewing this minute up i’ the circle there.’’ The girl’s 
eyes flashed across heather, copse, and bracken, to the neigh- 
bouring height, and saw a feather of smoke floating away to the 
north. ‘‘ Doctor say we be the best cure o’ all (‘ Better than I be,’ 
‘* says doctor) for sick man just shaken to bits wi’ gunfire and bullet 
‘‘wounds. Doctor give us the case.’’. ‘‘ Doctor give us the case,”’ 
repeated Humpty, proudly. ‘‘ How so be, Mrs. Laxter won’t thank 
‘‘we for talking to you o’ Sam, Billy Milford’s son, though 
‘‘ he do be a sergeant wi’ a ribbon in his coat and half the gentry’s 
‘ ladies from Lunnon to Blackwood a-hunting him down wi’ plates 
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‘o’ whortles an’ cream.’’ ‘‘ You do be quiet, Three Strides, or 
‘else Ill strike you,’’ said the girl, with: anger in her eyes. 
‘Father, I be going to dinner to Mrs. Harrage’s.’’ And before 
a word could be said, the infuriated apprentice had swept out of 
the forge and plunged into the woodland path that led to Blackwood _ 
and Close Lane Farm. Three Strides stroked his straggly beard, — 
and laughed an Olympian laugh, while Humpty, smiting his 
little thigh, cried with the shrill upward note of a thrush, ‘‘’Tes 
‘a case for a love potion.’’ Mr. Laxter talked freely. ‘* T’owd © 
‘woman is dead against Marion lowering herself by marrying 
‘‘on to the land.”’ ‘‘I see, I see,’’ said the giant. ‘‘ ’Tes natural, 
‘very natural. Human beings be very natural. That is why Iam 


“‘brewing a love potion up on hill. Dost think, Humpty, ’tes 


‘“done?’”’ ‘°To a turn,’’ quoth Humpty. And so it was, as we 
shall see. Mr. Laxter invited the giant and Huinpty to dinner, 
not without some fear, but yet with great determination. Such 
ancient friends were worthy of entertainment, and there was duck 
for dinner this Saturday, so while Humpty sped off on a secret 
mission to the Great Circle, Three Strides and Laxter sauntered 
home. Presently they were joined by the little man, dancing 
with delight. 

‘“What need,’’ said Laxter, “‘ be there for love potion in this 
‘case. They do love they already.”’ ‘‘ Mr. Laxter,’’ said Three 
Strides, impressively, ‘‘ be I the witch or be you the witch?’” 
‘‘I be no conjuror,’’ said Laxter, hastily; ‘‘there be no such 
“‘ people, I do believe.’? Three Strides smiled down at the broad- 
girthed smith indulgently. ‘‘ Have I not, John Laxter, cured kine 
“out of number; have I not smoothed away limb-rack and head- 
‘““rack; have I not made marriage an easy burthen in cases 
‘“unbelievable; have I not blessed the moor as none before me, 
‘“and all at the cost of a meal and a shake-down, time and again, 
‘“‘repaid more than enough by my fiddle and Humpty’s song? 
““Do I not brew herbs like as none before I1?’’ The smith bent 
his head. ‘‘ Humpty, give I the love potion.’’ ‘‘ But they do 
“need no love potion, I tell ’ee,’’ said the smith, obstinately, and 
the words brought them to the cottage door, the cottage that is 
bowered in roses, at the bend where the long hill looks down on 
the village and on the foaming river with its ancient bridge. 

Mrs. Laxter was at the door, looking white, tired, and strained. 
Her perpetual headache was at its worst to-day, and she was in 
no mood for guests; moreover, the rumour of Sam/’s return had 
put the fear of Cupid in her heart. But the fame of Three Strides 
was no mean fame, and, accepting the inevitable, she invited them, 
and merely received the news that Marion had gone to the farm 
with a deep sigh. Deftly she dished the dinner, and bade them 
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__-word from the giant. ‘‘ Mrs. Laxter,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ I do come to 


“cure before I do come to eat. Give thee me a little cup.” 
Obediently she brought the cup, wondering what he meant. He 
had in his hand a small glass phial, the contents of which he 
poured into the cup, while Humpty chanted unintelligible words 
of some ancient ritual. ‘‘ Drink,’’ said the giant, ‘‘ and lay thee 
“down while we eat. You need no meat to-day.’ ‘I do like 
““duck,’’ said Mrs. Laxter, who had cooked the feast. ‘‘ Drink, — 
““woman, drink!’’ And she drank, and disappeared up the little 
stairway. ‘* This do be hard on my owd woman,”’ said Laxter, 
feebly. “‘’Tes the way of conjurors,’’ said the old man. ‘‘ More- 
‘““over,’’ added he, impressively, “‘ it be usual to take love potions 
“on an empty belly.”’ They were all in the middle of the feast 
before the meditative Laxter exclaimed, with sudden appreciation 
of the position, “‘ My word! Poor Sam,’’ quoth he, and added, 
“?Tes a strange thing to give love potions to owd married folk.” 
Long before Mrs. Laxter woke from her blessed sleep the con- 
jurors were up and away. Laxter himself indulged in a long 
forty ‘winks, and when he awoke it was evening, and still his wife 
slept on in the little upper chamber. At last he heard her stirring, 
and presently she came down, and strangely changed was she. 
‘Her voice was young and happy. The perpetual headache had 
gone. She hummed a song that Laxter remembered thirty years 
before. She busied herself laying supper. ‘‘ John,’’ she said, 
‘“tell me about Sam. Be hea hero?’’ Now, the conjurors had 
told John all about Sam after dinner, and so John (with inward 
misgivings) told his wife. ‘‘ Will be officer soon, will young 
*“*Sam,’’ he ended. Then Mrs. Laxter made the histotic remark 
that confirmed everything that Laxter had ever heard against the 
sex that she adorned. ‘I allays did think and say as how young 
*“Sam would be a general, and that our Marion would be a lady 
‘*in her own rights.’’? It was at this unspeakable twilight moment 
that the second raid on the Laxter larder began. The conjurors 
were carrying out their cure. A procession approached the cottage. 
It was led by Humpty; it was brought up by Three Strides; in 
the midst limped a very pale Sam, with strange, strained eyes, 
leaning on the stalwart arm of Maid Marion; behind them came 
the rough cast forms of the parents of Sam. The procession was 
a fearless one; the only person who had any fear was Laxter. Yet. 
even his fear was unjustified. Mrs. Laxter, with the step of a girl, 
emerged from the cottage, and, walking up to Sam, kissed him. 
‘‘ Welcome, my son,’’ said she. ‘‘’Tes a good potion,” said the 
Chief Conjuror, as he closed the cottage door. 
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REVIEWS. 
GENERAL BOTHA 


General Botha has had longer to wait for a biographer than many 
men of far smaller fame, but he is fortunate enough to have found 
one who is worthy of him. Mr. Harold Spender’s book gives a 
life-like portrait of a great and good man, and forms a real © 
contribution to history. It possesses the further merits of being 
written with excellent judgment and literary distinction. 

Aided by members of the family, Mr. Spender has reconstructed _ 
the early life of a prosperous Dutch farmer. Entering the Transvaal 
Chamber in 1895 at the age of thirty-two, he opposed the Kruger 
régime, which, however, received a new lease of life from the 
criminal folly of the Jameson Raid. By a curious paradox Kruger — 
was in favour of clemency to the prisoner, while Botha advocated 
the death penalty. Many years after, when the two men were 
working cordially together, a mischief-maker asked Jameson: 
“* Are you aware that Botha wanted to shoot you after the Raid?” 
Jameson smiled. ‘‘ Ah!” he said, ‘‘ Botha was always right; ”’ 
and the good Loyalist turned away dismayed. 

The biographer and his hero possess the curious bond that they — 
were both opposed to the action of their respective Governments 
in forcing on the South African War. Botha was one of the seven 
members of the Volksraad who voted against the Kruger ultimatum, 
and among his colleagues was Delarey. But when war was 
declared he threw himself heart and soul into the cause of his 
country. General Joubert, another opponent of the ultimatum, 
was old and too tender-hearted to be an efficient practitioner of the 
dreadful art of slaughter; and his ill-health soon made room for 
Botha, who introduced a new spirit into the contest, and at Colenso 
showed the British Empire what a task it had undertaken. The 
story of the terrible struggle, told afresh in these pages with the 
addition of many new details, reads like a romance. The young 
Boer General was as eminent in maintaining the morale of his 
people as in military tactics. While there was a faint chance of 
preserving independence he fought on; and when the last hopes 
were gone he had the courage to advise peace. The story of the 
long debates at Vereeniging, in which De Wet and the Free Staters 
struggled hard against the inevitable, fills some of the most moving 
pages in the book. Botha’s task was facilitated by the good feeling 
and statesmanship of his great opponent in the field. - Lord 
Kitchener had been the author of the policy of devastation, which | 
Lord Milner had disapproved and Mr. Chamberlain had disliked. 


* General Botha, by Harold Spender. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
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_ Now the réles were reversed, the soldier inclining to a more 


_ generous settlement than the civilians. When the treaty was 
_ signed Kitchener shook hands with Botha and remarked: “* We are 


“good friends now.’’ It was a historic handshake. 

An interesting chapter, entitled ‘‘ Salvage,’’ sketches the 
General’s work during the first sad and difficult years of peace. 
Lord Milner’s energy and ability were unquestioned; but he failed 
to win the confidence of the annexed States. A vigorous demand 
for self-government sprang up among both races, which the 
Lyttelton constitution was wholly powerless to satisfy. ‘‘ Then, 
“at the very nick of time, came a great windfall of fortune for South 
“Africa. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman became Prime 
*“ Minister. The first use he made of his stupendous majority was 


— ‘to give, unsolicited and uncompelled, the great and saving boon 


““of complete, responsible self-government. We can see to-day 
“that this daring stroke of high policy saved South Africa for 
“the Empire.”’ 

The only possible Premier of the Transvaal was the man who 
had led his countrymen through the wilderness; and Botha 
proceeded to display in peace the same saving qualities of serenity, 
insight, and courage which had made him a leader in war. But the 
harmonious working of South Africa under four rival and 
independent Governments quickly proved impossible, and the best 
minds of both races turned towards union. Lord Selborne’s 
valuable aid in this great and difficult problem is freely 
acknowledged; but it was, above all, a triumph for the leaders of 
Dutch and British opinion. When Lord Gladstone had to select 
the first Union Premier he naturally turned to Botha, and his choice 
was confirmed by the elections which followed. But the wounds 
of the past few years were too deep to be rapidly healed by 
constitutional changes. First within the Cabinet and then without, 
General Hertzog raised the banner of Dutch particularism, and 
found his strength in the Orange Colony and among the back-veldt 
Boers of the Transvaal. Next came a series of terrible labour crises 
on the Rand, and finally the Great War, with the rebellion of 
Beyers and De Wet. The book ends on the triumphant note of 
Botha’s conquest of German South-West Africa. _ 

It is impossible to close this volume without a heightened 
admiration for the great figure which forms its subject. Brave, 
merciful, serene, lovable, wise, loyal both to his race and to the 
Empire, Botha is one of the few outstanding personalities of our 
age. No man of our time has had to meet so many challenges of 
fate and circumstance, and no man has proved himself more equal 
to the lofty tasks with which he has been confronted by destiny. 
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MARY SLESSOR OF CALABAR. 


We would urge all who have the chance to read the life of ~ 
Mary Slessor of Calabar, by W. P. Livingston. She wasa Scotch ~ 
‘‘lassie’’ who for fourteen years worked in a weaving factory, 
helping to maintain her mother and sister: she was always eager 
for knowledge, eager for service of the highest kind. She had read 
the story of Old Calabar as a child; it had fired her imagination 
and she had hoped from that time that somehow she might find her 
way as a missionary to the post, formerly the great market centre of 
the African slave trade. Mission work has since been carried on 
there among some of the most degraded of the black peoples. 
Mary Slessor prepared herself by study and practical work 
in Dundee and Edinburgh, and in 1875 offered her services 
to the Foreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church. She 
was twenty-eight years old when she went out in 1876, and at first 
worked under direction at Calabar. But she soon began to feel a 
longing to go further up country and come into contact with the 
raw material. She began discreetly where already women agents 
had been at work, and opened her eyes and her mind fully to 
realise what she was up against. Human sacrifice, murder of 
twins, and cruel treatment of their mothers who were regarded as 
accursed, free wives with no freedom, slave wives brutally treated— 
all these evils she faced. The British Protectorate framed laws, but 
Mary felt that her work was to go and live among these people in 
their villages. Again and again she helped to build the hut in 
which she lived. She was said to know the Efik language better 
than the people themselves. She became a mine of information 
with regard to their laws, customs, religion; and in later years she 
became a much valued and important authority as a Commissioner. 
The Chiefs looked to her as something more than a woman. The 
““ Great White Mother ’’ she was called, and ‘‘ Ma’’ was her usual 
name. She never thought of herself when she heard of some great _ 
holocaust of the women that was likely to come off on the death of a 
chief. She would walk for miles and miles through the night to 
reach the place in time to prevent as far as possible the cruel orgy. 
She would remain for many hours in the centre of excitement and 
mischief, and they did not dare to carry out their intentions while 
she was there. At last they would get tired out and go back to their 
villages, and she knew that at any rate the worst was past. Many a 
time when she heard of the birth of twins she would fly to the poor 
mother, and if she could do nothing else would bring the twins to 
her own hut. They often had not a chance of life, as they had been 
thrown out to die by the terrified parents. 

Mary Slessor had a wonderful and sound inderstageae 
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_ strong health, a resourceful and original mind, as well as a 
great sense of humour. She kept up her interest in literature 
and in the world’s life, including the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement. She reduced her daily needs to the simplest 
proportions, and undertook and carried out tasks with a light 
heart which would have baffled the strongest. Although she 
lived in “‘ the bush,”’ where were leopards and snakes, she never 
seems to have suffered from any of them, though she went about 
with bare feet. She was a woman of indomitable faith. Her trust 
in God was absolute, and when considering any new undertaking 
she waited till she saw His guidance. Then she went straight on 
without fear. Her relations with Government officials were of the 
- most friendly nature. Most of them had no interest in missions, 
but were strongly attracted by her personality and consulted her 
frequently. Sir Frederick Lugard, Governor of Nigeria, knowing 
the great work she was doing, sent a strong recommendation that 
her services should be recognised at home, and she was nominated 
as an Honorary Associate of the Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem. She was astonished, and could not think what she 
_ had done to draw attention to herself in that way. ¥ 

She had returned home two or three times on account of health, 
and was urged in 1914 again to make the journey; but weakness 
grew upon her, and at the age of sixty-seven she passed away in 
the presence of the loved ane children whom she had brought up. 
She was followed to the grave by many a poor soul into whose 
life she had brought for the first time love and happiness. 


M.: Fi.- Le B: 


SHAKESPEARE AND TRADITION.* 


Dr. Janet Spens is to be congratulated on her brilliant and 
penetrating essays which relate with new certitude the Shakespearian 
drama to the underlying basis of folk tale and folk drama, and 
to the tradition of Greek drama which had filtered through to the 
great age and had its influence, it would seem, apart altogether 
from the influence due to the revival of learning. Of course both 
Greek and English tragedy had common sources of folk-tragedy ; 
that folk-tragedy which belongs to ages that lie far behind Greek 
civilisation, and existed in regions of which the Greeks knew 


*An Essay oni Shakespeare's Relation to Tradition, by Janet Spent D.Litt., 
Resident English Tutor at Lady Margaret Hall. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. Price 
as. 6d. net.) 
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nothing. The prevalence and persistence of the dramatic spirit in — 
England in the Middle and Earlier Ages has never been adequately — 
evaluated in considering its effect on English drama. The work 
of Mr. Boas in this respect is very valuable, but much work done 
by folk-lore experts still needs collation and application, and in 
these essays Dr. Spens has taken us a full stride forward. Her 
relation of Shakespeare’s work to that of Munday is of peculiar 
value. Shakespeare, we are told, ‘‘ soon learned to mix his literary 
‘‘matter with the old folk-dramas, which had the vitality of © 
‘‘countless generations in them, and their roots in the far-off 
‘* mysterious kinship between man and the dumb earth with which 
‘‘his dust mingles in death.’’ His usual method was that of 
‘‘ humanising his literary source by steeping it in a parallel folk- — 
‘‘play.’’ Dr. Spens’s illustrations of this in the case of the 
comedies are most illuminating. The song in As You Like It, 
‘‘ What shall he have that killed the deer,’’ is entirely appropriate 
to the old Christmas dance at Abbots Bromley, in Staffordshire, 
itself ‘‘ part of the primitive drama.’’ Jacques is related to the 
leader of a Morris dance. In All’s Well, we get the old Hock-tide 
or Shrovetide celebrations. Twelfth Night itselfi—that Court play 
written for Queen Elizabeth, and first performed in the Middle 
Temple Hall before her, and now performed again before the King 
~and Queen on July 13th of this year in the same place—shows clear 
signs of folk sources. Sir Toby is the Lord of Misrule, who comes 
into conflict (as was often the case in medizval times) with 
Malvolio, the Master of the Revels. The revels are, indeed, woven 
into a complete story. Again, Midsummer Night’s Dream recalls 
a folk-festival. ‘“‘ When we remember the old Greek ritual 
‘‘ narrative of a young man and woman who lay out in the fields 
‘all night, one suspects that some such custom may be the 
‘foundation of the lovers’ night in the wood.’’ Bottom’s relation 
to Titania is clearly medizeval, and Dr. Spens gives us authority 
for this. And yet, again, Dr. Spens connects the mysterious fools 
who mean so much in the great plays with the fool of the folk sword- 
plays. The incidental remarks that Dr. Spens makes at this point 
on King Lear we do not admit, however, forone moment. She says 
“the play is not structurally a tragedy; the death of Cordelia is 
‘only inevitable because human life is essentially tragic.’’ This 
seems to us utterly to mistake the fundamental motive of the play, 
which no doubt springs ultimately from folk-tragedy. The whole 
story is tragic, as it seems to us, in its inevitableness, an inevitable- 
ness that it is impossible to sever from the same quality in the 
Sophoclean drama. Indeed, but with substantial hesitation, we 
feel difficulty as to Dr. Spens’s whole outlook on tragedy. Though 
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possible to disagree with her structural explanation of the 
Greek tragedy, yet we do not see fully emphasised that 
profound basis of tragedy, the inevitable clashing of good 
with good, and its different solution in Greek and English 
tragedy. For the most part the Greeks solved it woodenly, 
and chiefly for the reason that they had no religious faith; 
they solved it partly by the introduction of the Deus ex 
machina. Shakespeare, on the other hand, used no such device, 
but left the spectator to feel that there is somewhere, in or out of 
time, a higher unity which resolves the tragic conflict of high ideals. 
It seems to us that this fact is peculiarly exemplified by King Lear. 
Dr. Spens sees in the @dipus at Colonos, in the picture of Athens, 
“the violet-crowned city of God,”’ that ‘‘ ultimate peace, indeed 
‘“‘{which] is implied in all Greek drama.’’ She adds that ‘‘ the 
“atmosphere was almost certainly the final one of all Greek 
““ tragedies or trilogies, but it has been overlooked and completely 
“ignored by the Senecan writers, who handed on the tragic 
“tradition to the modern world.”’ But that tradition was not only 
handed on by Aristotle and his medizval followers. It was handed 
on in its most real form, in folk-lore form, touched and vivified by 
Christianity, and we are tempted to assert that Shakespeare took 
up this tradition in that form, gave new life to it by his genius; 
did not attempt (as Dr. Spens thinks he attempted) to breathe a 
pagan atmosphere, but showed us how earthly things are made 
even by, in King Lear, the life and aspirations of Kent, even in 
the very turmoil, agony, and disaster of the highest tragedy. In 
venturing to criticise Dr. Spens’s point of view, and substituting 
another outlook, we do not forget that the author’s points are put 
with great learning and brilliancy, and must be treated as weighty 
and full of matter. 


PEALO2AND CHRISTIAN EY 


Mr. William Temple has found an apt time for the publication 
of the three lectures which he includes under the title of the last— 
Plato and Christianity. There never, perhaps, was a time so 
suitable for the consideration of what we may call the ultimate 
realities that inspire not only the highest. achievements in the 
individual and in the State, but the highest embodiments of the 
individual and the collective spirit. Plato and Platonism, Christ 

* Plato and Christianity. Three Lectures by William Temple, Rector of St. 


James’s, Piccadilly, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford: (Messrs. Macmillan. 
Price 2s.) 
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and Christianity, Paul and Paulinism lie behind these achieve- — 
ments, these embodiments. Platonism absorbed by Christianity, 
Christianity interpreted and universalised by St. Paul and St. John, 
have given us already in part, and will give us in ever more 
abundant measure, such an individual and such a State as our Lord 
came to announce as the goal of human life on earth. 

Mr. Temple, in his first lecture, points out that Plato in the 
Meno comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ most virtue is based on opinion 
‘“‘only, not upon knowledge. Knowledge is distinguished from 
‘* right opinion simply by the thinking out of its ground . .. a 
‘right opinion which can give no reasoned justification for itself 
‘fis . . . a precarious basis for life.’? In the Gorgias Plato 
applies this distinction between knowledge and opinion to politics, 
and declares that political action must be based upon rational 
principles. Assuming the kinship of all nature—it is a basic 
assumption still to-day—there is a natural relationship between all 
facts, all facets of truth. Plato asserted that the soul, having once 
had before birth knowledge of all truth, can recall from a basis of 
experience here things that are outside experience. But this offers 
the difficulty that experience here is fluctuating, and that from 
uncertainty it is not possible to reason towards certitude. Hence 
arose the doctrine of eternal forms, of which our fluctuating 
experiences are, so to speak, shadows. Plato was as fascinated with 
this doctrine of Eternal Ideas laid up in Heaven, as later was 
St. Paul. In both cases it resolved itself into almost pure 
mysticism, though the mysticism, as also in the case of 
St. Augustine, had independent sources. These Eternal Ideas in 
the case of Plato (and, of course, of Paul and Augustine) were at 
once associated with the Idea of Immortality. The soul is regarded 
as “‘ akin to the eternal world, which is its real home.’’ Plato again 
applied this conception—in his Repwblic—to politics, and in, the 
realm of associated action subordinates all ideas—those only 
realities—to the Idea of Good. ‘‘ The statesman, therefore, is to 
““be so trained that he may apprehend this supreme principle of 
“the universe, and may then so govern his State that he will cause 
“it to fulfil its true place in the universe which that supreme Idea 
‘‘controls.’’ But Plato had not yet completed his theory of Ideas. 
How is the Eternal Idea to be connected with the Particular? 
The problem gave rise to the assertion of the one-ness of the mind 
in relation to all experience, a one-ness that is not the result of 
experience. There is something, then, behind experience, to be 
apprehended otherwise than by experience. It is this something 
which in its profoundest form is very near every one of us. Mr. 
Temple writes on this point :— 
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“At the crown of the whole system as represented in the 
Republic is the Idea of Good; whether or not Plato thought of this 
as something personal when writing the Republic, there is no 
doubt that later on his supreme principle is the purpose or thought 
of a Living God. So he exclaims in the Sophist (248 e): ‘ Can 
we ever be made to believe that motion, and life, and soul, and 
mind are not present with perfect being? Can we imagine that 
being is devoid of life and mind, and exists in awful unmeaning- 
ness, an everlasting fixture?’ Again, in the Philebus (30c), we 
find him speaking of the ‘ royal mind of Zeus.’ In the myth of 
the Time@us, written near the end of his life, he tells us that God 
made the world because He was free from all jealousy, and desired 
to share his own perfection as widely as possible (29 e). Perhaps 
the greatest height that he ever reaches is in the Thetetus (176 
a, b), where he says that the wisdom of man is to fly from this 
world to the spiritual world, and this flight consists in becoming 
holy, just, and good.”’ 


With such profound truths as these filling his inmost being, 
‘Plato, in attacking the problems of human society, was certain to 
attempt to construct a society based on the highest ethic. 
Believing in the eternity of the soul, the state in which that soul 
dwells in its human experience must ‘‘ be so fashioned that the 
“influence of its organisation may create in the souls of its 
‘“ individual citizens that habit and proportion which is profitable 
stor ‘eternity. ©... 2. In-modern or! Christian terms, Plato‘s 
-““ demand is for a State which shall be governed in all its details 
““in accordance with the known purpose of God for His 
“* Universe.’’ How, then, can we arrive at the idea of Good which 
must underlie “‘the perfect science of politics?’’ His answer 
is individualistic. ‘‘ There is a condition of the soul which 1s 
‘‘inherently good and healthy. A good constitution in the State 
‘‘is therefore one that springs from and perpetuates the good 
‘* spiritual condition of the Individual.’ In other words, integrate 


the individual and you get the State, good or bad; and that State, | 


as a whole, in all its power continues to determine the character of 
the individual. Here is a profound truth terribly exemplified 
to-day. Dominant individuals, definitely bad in their moral 
outlook, determined the German State. Its'character, so definitely 
fixed, has determined in the mass the character of its indivduals. 
The Platonic argument holds for the bad as well as for the good 
State. The State may be the perfectly congruous home of the bad 
character. It may become the City in Heaven; it may also become 
the City in Hell. The Platonic analytic is perfectly sound, however 
little we may be inclined to accept the State as Plato purported to 
work it out. 

Now Plato always works out the relationship of the Soul and the 
City. The City is a City of Souls, and therefore the analysis of the 
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Soul must be an analysis of the City. The Soul has three aspects eS 
the aspect of the desires by which it lives; the aspect of self-control 


by which it governs the functioning of desire; the aspect of pure 
reason which is the true personality of the soul. Similarly the 
State has, as its material needs, its active police, its representative 
rulers who, in a sense, are the City. Out of such analysis all the 
possible bases of society, all its diseases, all its pangs and throes, 
can be derived. The State can only be the ideal State if it requires 
from every man “‘ the service he is fitted to render.’’ It is based on 


Justice—that is to say, not on Rights, but Duties. But, as Mr. ~ 


Temple points out, this ideal State is “‘ strangely cold.’’ Sin there 
must be in every City as in every Soul. Forgiveness of sins is 


necessary to men. But who can really forgive sins and so make 


them hateful? Only one who has made a fearful sacrifice to secure — 


the power to give forgiveness. In other words, the figure of the 
crucified and risen Christ is necessary in the City. But nevertheless 
Plato opened the way “‘ for the Christian interpretation of life.” 
He taught Paganism the doctrine of personal immortality. He 
based society on Justice. He brought us to the very verge of 


Christianity. He was a forerunner whom we need to study deeply — 


to-day, and for this reason we desire to commend in this imperfect 
notice Mr. Temple’s quite admirable book. 


*% * * 


THE CAEDMON POEMS.* 


Dr. Charles W. Kennedy’s competent translation of the poems 
of Cynewulf, published in 1910, is now supplemented by his 
musical prose translation of the famous Junius MS. The story of 
the association of the poems in the manuscript with the name of 
Cedmon, the seventh-century poet of the monastery of Whitby, 
celebrated by Bede, is well worth re-telling. Bede relates that 


Czdmon, having miraculously acquired the gift of song, not only _ 


sang the famous hymn which he quotes, but also de tota Genesis 


historia, de egressu Israelex A-gypto . . . dealiis plurimis sacre — 


scripture historiis. Now, about the year 1630, Archbishop 
Ussher, the great bibliophile, discovered the manuscript here being 
considered, and gave it to Lord Arundel’s librarian, Francis Dujon 
of Leydon, better known as Junius. The manuscript contained 
four poems, Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, and Christ and Satan, 
which were soon attributed to Ceedmon and known as Cedmon’s 


*The Cadmon Poems, translated into English prose by Charles W. Kennedy, 
Preceptor in English in Princeton University, with an Introduction and facsimiles. 
(Messrs. Routledge. Price 6s. net.) 
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Paraphase. Junius printed the MS. at Amsterdam in 1655, and 
later this, with other of his MSS., became the property of the 
Bodleian, where the MS. of the Paraphrase now lies, and is known 
as MS. Junius XI. ‘‘ The first part of the manuscript, containing 
“the Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel, written, it is believed, in a 
“‘tenth-century hand, is accompanied by forty-eight crudely 
“drawn, but naive and interesting illustrations. The second part, 
““which includes the various poems grouped under the title of 
‘“ Christ and Satan, is written in three different hands. The correc- 
““tions in the manuscript show a fifth hand at work.’’ The illus- 
trations of Genesis are discussed (with the help of some quite 
admirable facsimiles) at length, as part of the evolution of the 
art of manuscript illustrations, by Mr. Charles R. Morey, the 
Preceptor in Art and Archeology in Princeton University. We 
are rather inclined to doubt if in this monograph sufficient stress 
is laid on the almost obvious heredity in these illustrations from 
pre-historic art, and if the late Celtic art receives its fair meed of 
praise. To Mr. Morey, as to Dr. Kennedy, Teutonicism is the 
most significant factor in the art, as well as the literature, of these 
English or British or Celtic poems (for all these elements are 
present in them). The word Teutonic in both cases is very mis- 
leading. The passages of ‘‘ Teutonic flavour’’ may equally be 
attributed to a Celtic or Gaelic source, and it is really an abuse of 
language, in any event, to extend the significance of the word 
Teutonic from Scandinavia to Burgundy. There is some excuse, 
no doubt, in the case of the Cedmon poems, for an American 
student to accept the Teutonic doctrine, since German professors 
have descended like locusts on these poems and claimed them as 
Teutonic products. We are awake at last to a method that has 
even sought to claim Shakespeare himself as a German. These 
poems are native to England; many elements go to their make up, 
sand no doubt there is some Teutonic element, but it is not more 
notable than other elements. At least, that view is here submitted 
for consideration. 

Dr. Kennedy is very drastic. He will not allow to Cedmon 
(who, by the way, is claimed by Bradley as a Celt and by Herr 
Wiilker as an Anglo-Saxon) any of the present text. He regards 
it as probable that The Hymn is by Cedmon, but denies him any 
part in the Junius MS., or in Judith or The Dream of the Rood. 
Dr. Kennedy with respect to the latter poem denies on German 
authority that the words ‘‘Czdmon made me’’ appear on the 
Ruthwell Cross, on which The Dream of the Rood is carved in 
runes. The first poem in Junius (Genesis) is, however, regarded 
by the best authorities as work, in some form, by Cadmon, with 
the exception of that portion of the poem known as Genesis B, 
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a later edition which expands the first 235 lines of Genesis A. The — 
whole poem contains 2,935 lines of which 617 are in Genesis B. 
As recently as 1913, Dr. Sarrazin (Von Kadmon bis Kynewulf) 3 
revived the old theory that Genesis A is by Cedmon. Dr. Kennedy _ 
tells that Ten Brinck, in 1883, asserted that in Genesis A “it is ~ 
‘‘ quite possible that a fragmentary and imperfectly transmitted 

‘‘ work of Czedmon lies before us.’’ For our own part, we believe 
that this ‘‘ Anglicised version of an Old Saxon Biblical 

‘‘ paraphrase ’’ is by a Celtic writer—Dr. Kennedy himself sees 

in the passage of the flights of the dove from the Ark ‘“‘an_ 

‘“ essentially Celtic spirit ’’—and that this writer was Ceedmon. 

The extraordinary resemblance of parts of Paradise Lost to 
this poem raises the question of the extent of Milton’s indebted- 
ness. It was in the first quarter of the nineteenth century that 
‘‘ Sharon Turner first called attention to certain similarities between _ 
““the two poems.’’ The controversy has been sternly conducted, 
and Dr. Kennedy remains doubtful; but Milton’s great gifts as 
a linguist make it likely that if he knew of the poem he would 
have mastered the contents, and it seems most probable that he 
knew of it. The dramatic likeness between the pseudo-Czdmon’s. 
Satan (Genesis B) and Milton’s Satan is too close in character- 
drawing for Masson’s hypothesis to be satisfactory, the ‘* strong 
‘“conception of the same traditional situation by two different 
‘““minds.’’ Here is one of the most interesting of English literary 
problems, but one that is never likely to be fully solved. 


TES REEL ae Se 


Ce ee SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mrs. Mabel Palmer has done most useful work in compiling this 
|“ Campaign Handbook,’’ entitled ‘‘ Life-saving in War Time’? (C. 
Arthur Pearson, Ltd., price 1s. net). The Right Hon. Arthur H. D. 
Acland, in his Introduction, points out that our future depends on 
““numbers of strong, healthy men and women, whether for war or 
““peace.’’ And yet, in the very face of all the deaths upon the field and the 
sea, ‘‘ we are calmly, stupidly, blindly allowing a slaughter of men and 
““ women at home whose lives we could save.’’ In the waste of child 
life we are depleting the next generation, are losing most probably 
superior intelligences, and are doing so when they might easily be saved : 
‘“ They make a good fight for it, many of them; the human baby has a lot 
‘‘ of vitality.’” But we give them no backing. ‘‘ Under twelve months 
‘‘ the mortality per 1,000 births is forty times as large as the mortality 
““ between the ages of five and twenty-five.’’ If our rate for babies were 
as low as that of New Zealand, we should save half our loss in babies. 
It is a cruel, foolish business, and the difficulty is that, as well as in 
education, the cry has been with quite respectable local administrations : 
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“Wait till after the war.’’ But ‘‘ some Councils, small as well as large, 
“are doing splendid work.” All ought to be doing it. When the baby 
death rate falls in B. and remains constant at C., those responsible for 
the health of C. are personally responsible for the death of the surplus 
at C. The Government offers to pay 50 per cent. of the cost of the 
machinery for reducing the infant death rate. Mr. Acland says that 
** Councils that persistently refuse to act ought to be put on a black list.”’ 
It is indeed a crusade of the noblest kind, this campaign to save baby 
life. Mrs. Palmer shows the need of new citizens, the terrible death 
rate, the cause of the death rate—ignorance, insanitary conditions, the 
employment of married women, disease, drink, neglect, improper 
feeding. She discusses the life of the poor married woman with 23s. 
a week available for rent and household expenses and insurance. It is 
very difficult for babies to be healthily brought up on that wage. But 
where wages are higher, ignorance does as much harm as want of means. 
Where there is neither ignorance nor real poverty, there is no reason 
why any child should die. Mrs. Palmer shows us what Parliament has 
done and what it has failed to do till recently for the mother. It was 
not until 1902 that it was necessary for a paid mid-wife to be registered, 
but this has made a shortage in mid-wives, and in some large 
areas (e.g., Cornwall) there are few available. In such districts it 
is the duty of the clergy and their wives to move heaven and earth to 
secure a proper supply. Local authorities and voluntary societies have 
done much and can do much more for the mother and child. Schools for 
mothers are spreading. They should be universal. Infant welfare 


centres are spreading. They should be universal. Mrs. Palmer’s book 


gives all the necessary infermation. Every person interested in the 
problem should possess this book. The saving of babies is the best piece 
of social war work there is to be done. 


* * * 


We must note the publication of Mr. Ellis Barker’s substantial volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Foundations of Germany : A Documentary Account Re- 
‘* vealing the Causes of Her Strength, Wealth and Efficiency ’’ (Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, price 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Ellis Barker tells us that ‘‘ an 
‘“ adequate account of the foundations of modern Germany does not 
“‘ exist in any language, not even in German.’”’ It is a sweeping state- 
ment, and depends for its reasonableness on the meaning of the word 
‘* adequate.’’ The Cambridge Modern History, in fact, gives a very full 
account, not at all marked by hostility to Germany, of the foundations | 
of the Empire that has striven to destroy modern civilisation. The 
preface does not err on the side of modesty. It declares that the author 
has achieved what no one else has achieved, despite the well-known 
fact that hundreds of historians have worked at the subject. We are 
told that ‘‘ the book contains within a few hundred pages ’’—in fact, 
272 pages—‘‘the quintessence of German statesmanship in all its 
‘branches, and in the words of its most celebrated and most authori- 
‘tative exponents.’’ Mr. Ellis Barker adds that ‘‘ incidentally the book 
‘“ reveals the failings of Democracy, the defects of democratic organisa- 
‘‘tion and administration. It is no doubt possible to combine the 
‘* advantages of democratic with those of autocratic government, liberty 
‘‘ with efficiency, order, and economy. Democracy need not, and should 
‘‘ not, be synonymous with disorganisation, instability, amateurishness, 
‘‘ drift, muddle, waste, improvidence, and unpreparedness for war. The 
‘‘ present war has revealed the weakness of Democracy.’’ We ghould 
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have thought just the reverse. Democracy in France and England has 


risen to this war with splendid faith in itself, and (as the American news- 
papers are now pointing out) the autocracy of Germany has not really” 


shown preparedness in vital departments, despite the fact that it was — 
preparing for this war for forty years. Germany ran out of ammunition 


before we did; her internal dissensions are infinitely worse than ours; 
she has failed to organise her food supplies; and she is losing the war 
which she thrust upon unprepared democracies. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to judge by results, and we claim that democracy is strong, not 
weak. German preparedness must have something horribly wrong with 
it since it has not had even the material merit of success in the goal at 
which it aimed. With this criticism we should like to say that the 
book, after making all necessary deductions for a not too wise preface, is 
a really useful one. In eight chapters (212 pages) Mr. Ellis Barker 
covers the history of Brandenburg-Prussia from the point of view of 
estimating its sources of strength. He declares that ‘‘ the Germans, as 
““a race, are not particularly gifted. . . . The Germans have been made 
‘* what they are by their masterful rulers.’’ This is true, and the pathos 
of the truth to-day is tragic indeed. From the Great Elector to 
William II. the German has been hammered into a state that has 
undoubtedly made for a certain type—a very wonderful type in many 
ways—of efficiency ; but, as it now appears, in the process of hammering 
the human material into shape the soul escaped. We do not know if 
Mr. Ellis Barker will admit this, but it is plainly true. Successive 
chapters show us the bases of German diplomacy, the policy of Bis- 
marck and William II., the foundations of German education and of the 
national character, the army and general staff, ‘‘ the Causes of the War,”’ 
‘Germany and Turkey,’’ ‘‘ the German Colonial Empire.’’ Mr.. Ellis 
Barker commends Von Moltke’s methods “‘ not only to the army, but to 
‘“every Government department, and to every large commercial under- 
‘‘taking.’’ But some success is too costly, too soul-ruining. The 
book ends with a useful reprint of the chief Prussian State papers. 


* * * 


Two further volumes of Mr. L. P. Jacks’ Essays and Sketches—‘‘ From 
“‘the Human End ”’ and ‘‘ Philosophers in Trouble ’’ (Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, price 2s. 6d. net per vol.)—will be welcomed. His keen, logical 
mind, his sense of humour, his spiritual outlook, and his gift of coining 
aphorisms that must surely live, make his essays a delight. The only 
thing to be careful about is not to read too many essays at a sitting. If 
that is done, there is certain to be loss in the missing of much original 
and incisive thought. In the essay ‘‘ From the Human End,”’ we are- 
warned that ‘‘ the humanism which injures science destroys its own tools. 
‘‘ The science which injures humanism weakens its own’ inspiration.”’ 
The grim humour of ‘‘ Am I my Brother’s Keeper? ’’ is notable. The 
German says ‘‘I am my brother’s keeper; it is my duty; and whoever 
‘‘refuses to let me do my duty I will shoot.’’ With this in view, it is 
a lesson to read of ‘‘ Organization in Tartarus.’’ We believe it is deeply 
true to say that “‘ the organization of evil is mechanical ; the organization 
‘“of good is vital. . . . In nothing is hell so formidable as in the 
‘* pretensions it puts forward to be the Model State—that is, the most 
‘* complete organisation of thinking beings now extant in the universe. 
meas Hell is the most highly organised State in the universe; the 
‘‘ greatest of all the Great Powers of earth is a mere beginner in com- 
‘parison. Nowhere else has the reconciliation of the State and the indi- 
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““vidual been so completely effected. The Hell-State is the hell- 
““ individual ‘ writ large.’’’ Again, in ‘f The State as Steriliser of Virtue,”’ 
we are told that the State is ‘‘ not above criticism. The desirable 
“condition is not that of being member in a State, but that-of being 
““member in the right kind of State. Some are thoroughly bad. Indeed, 
““the worst things now extant under the sun are precisely these bad 
““ States : and it has always been so. Anarchy itself is preferable to 
“‘ their cut-throat organisation.’’ Again, in ‘‘ The Brain of Fools,’’ we 
are told (with reference to the large and fine German brains) that "«< the 
** Lord hath no more delight in the size of a man’s brain than he has in 
““the length of his legs. . . . The devil, we may be sure, would be 
““a warm supporter of every scheme for the development of the brain. 
“It is one of several points on which the Worst and the Best are at one.’’ 
With one last quotation we must be content : ‘‘ What is the cause of the 
“‘ terrible calamities which are now falling on the civilised world? 
“* Surely it lies in the fact that the economic development of mankind has 
“* outstripped the moral development.’’ The volume of stories will be 
read with pleasure ; the same keen mind here overflows with (sometimes 
deadly) humour. Read ‘‘ The Chest of Cedar.”’ 


% * % 


Mr. S. Parker Cadman has chosen a great theme in his volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and their Movements : 
‘* John Wycliffe, John Wesley, John Henry Newman ”’ (The Macmillan 
Co., price 10s. 6d. net). We are not altogether sure as to the author’s 

outlook on the age of the genius whom we prefer to call Wiclif. Mr. 
-~ Cadman tells us that ‘‘ eminent scholars, however, such as Freeman, 
** Stubbs, Creighton, Seeley, and Lord Acton, have recovered the gains. 
““ of long past centuries and have enabled us to understand medieval 
“men and affairs, not only when they were swayed by unusual circum- 

“ stances, but also by those common sentiments which influence all 

“ages alike.’ We very much doubt if Freeman, Seeley, and Acton 
can be regarded as the real guides to the Middle Ages, especially when 
we hear no word of Maitland, and not even a grateful acknowledgment 
of the rather prejudiced but very valuable work of Mr. James Gairdner. 
These great students are not mentioned in the list of works on the age of 
Wiclif, and the work of Miss Abram is also neglected.. There is more- 
over a good deal to be said on the relationship of Wiclif and John 
Cornwell, who opened the new educational era but does not appear 
here. Mr. Cadman concludes that ‘‘ The German Reformation was the 
“* outcome of an ethical quite as much as of a theological revolt.’’ The 
Essay on Wesley will be read with interest. The American part of his 
life story is told with sympathy. Mr. Cadman pays Wesley the highest 
of tributes, but we may doubt if the driving power of the great preacher 
and organiser is wholly grasped by the essayist. Wesley inherited the 
_ tremendous will power of his mother. Of Newman Mr. Cadman declares 

that ‘‘in all probability he was the greatest apologist for the Roman 
‘Catholic Church since the days of Bossuet.’’ We think this is true ; 
his character and his learning gave Roman Catholicism a new 
departure ; but he was never a favourite at Rome, and his work for 
Rome was neither estimated nor valued. ‘‘ The silent force of his 
‘‘ example, even more than the eloquence of his writings, gave pause to 
‘those ardent partisans who saw nothing good in Rome.’’ Newman 
was in many ways a martyr. He ought to have led the Oxford Move- 
ment ; instead he led a secession, restored the character of Rome as a 
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religious force, and was persecuted for his pains. But the memory Of 4 


Newman will live not so much as a Roman Catholic as the man who 
awakened Oxford and intellectual England from thé dreams of the 
Middle Ages. These essays will be read with interest and pleasure. The 
prose style is more notable than we have been led to expect from America 


in recent years. 
* * * 


In ‘‘ Violence and the Labour Movement ’’ (George Routledge & Sons,- 


Ltd., price 2s. 6d. net), Mr. Robert Hunter deals ‘‘ with the history of 
‘ the labour movement during the last half century, in so far as it relates 

‘ to the advocacy and to the use of violence’’ He tells us that “‘ In the 

‘‘ Chartist days the ‘physical forcists’ opposed the ‘moral forcists,’ 
‘and later, dissensions over the same question occurred between the 

‘* Bakouninists and the Marxists. Since then anarchists and social 
‘‘ democrats, direct actionists and political actionists, syndicalists and 
‘* socialists have continued the battle.’’ We may add that there has been 
a similar struggle in the feminist movement, and we rather fancy that 
the two schools are inherent in human nature. Mr. Hunter’s book falls 
into two parts: ‘Terrorism in Western Europe’’ beginning with 
‘* Michael Bakounin [1814-1876], ‘the father of Terrorism,’ ’”’ the 
enemy of Church and State, and yet himself a tyrant; “‘ Pope of Popes 
‘in his little inner circle, he could brook no rival.’’ Bakounin and 

Nechayeff advocated the Deed as opposed to the Word, and ‘‘ the Pro- 
“‘ paganda of the Deed’’ began to spread. Mr. Hunter traces the spoor 
of the horrible creature in America and in Europe. The principles of 
terrorism were used in the same period by Roman Catholic organisations 
in Italy, Ireland, and America. Mr. Hunter says that this means nothing. 
‘“In every struggle for liberty and justice against religious, political, 
““or industrial oppression, some men are moved to take desperate 
‘* measures regardless of whether they are Catholics, Protestants, or 
‘ pagans.’’ That, no doubt, is true, but many of the acts recorded by 

Mr. Hunter are the acts of mere criminals, only in revolt against existing 
conditions in the sense that these criminals were preying on the society 
that they pretended to hate. That violence may be honest revolt we 
admit, but in the vast majority of cases it is mere selfish crime which 
depends for its efficiency on the maintenance not the destruction of the 
society it preys upon. Mr. Hunter declares that ‘‘ for the last forty 
‘ years police agents have swarmed into the socialist, the anarchist, and 

‘‘ the trade union movements for the purpose of provoking violence.”’ 
This is certainly not true of England. The second part of the book is 
entitled ‘‘ Struggles with Violence.’’ Here we have as a frontispiece 
the likeness of Carl Marx, a man of magnificent presence, whose general 
appearance contrasts favourably with the piratical countenance of 
Bakounin. We read here of the birth of modern socialism, of the 
struggle between Marx and Bakounin, of Lassalle, the father of the 
German labour movement, of Bebel and Liebknecht. Lassalle was the 
author of the saying: ‘ You German working men are curious people. 
‘‘ French and English working men have to be shown how their miser- 
‘“ able condition may be improved ; but you have first to be shown that 
‘ you are in a miserable condition. So long as you have a piece of bad 

‘* sausage and a glass of beer, you do not notice that you want any- 
“thing. ”?. Mr. ‘Hunter tells, us that Lassalle was confident that an 
industrial revolution was inevitable. ‘‘ The change ‘ will either come in 
‘* “ complete legality,’ he said, ‘ and with all the blessings of peace— 
‘* “if people are only wise enough to resolve that it shall be introduced 
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in time and from above—or it will one day break in amid all the 
convulsions of violence, with wild, flowing hair, and iron sandals 


«ce 


“upon its feet.’’’ It looks as though this creature which Lassalle 
calls Change is restlessly pacing Germany to-day. 
= * * * 


There are certainly many reasons why the vast regions of South 
America, and especially Brazil, should be opened up to modern agricul- ° 
tural, commercial, and industrial effort, but there are two especial 
reasons to-day—first, that in this virgin area lie the means to make up 
the loss of wealth that the German war has involved, and, secondly, 
because the native races, whose labour is essential to the development of 
those regions must be saved now if they are to be saved at all. Native 
labour lies at the root of the rubber problem of Brazil, and the preserva- 
tion of that labour under conditions that will make up so far as can be 
for the intolerable sufferings imposed on those races until quite recent 
days is not only a moral duty, but a necessity. Lord Bryce, in his 
‘“Foreword on the Latin American Indian’’ to Mr. Harold Hamel 
Smith’s volume on ‘‘ The Rubber Problem of the Amazon, and How its 
““ Supremacy can be Maintained’’ (Tropical Life Publishing Depart- 
ment, Great Titchfield Street, W., price 21s. net), declares that Mr. 
Smith is right “in thinking that an effort should be made to protect 
“these tribes and preserve their labour. . . . The proper develop- 
‘“ment of these magnificent regions of Latin America is one of the 
‘“ greatest questions in the future of the world, and you are deserving 
‘“ well of mankind in calling attention to it and stating the conditions 
‘“ of the problem.’’ Mr. Hamel Smith has here edited with competent 
additions of his own the special notes containing the experiences of Mr. 
Joseph Froude Woodroffe, who has unique knowledge of the upper 
reaches of the Amazon, on which he has written elsewhere. The 
Brazilian rubber industry is in a bad way; the produce of the wild 
rubbers will continue to decline, and the question of new plantations is 
vital. But there is, in fact, much wild rubber still to be reached. Mr. 
Hamel Smith proposes that the rubber industry shall become subsidiary 
to agricultural and stock-raising industries, that Chinese and other 
Eastern races who can bear the climate shall be settled in the basin 
of the Upper Amazon; that the area shall be cleared and drained, 
and the forest regions opened up. For these purposes (apart from the 
moral question involved) it is essential to give the really native races full 
chances of a happy and hopeful future. The debased conditions of these 
races is not due to their stock or their natural environment, but to the 
devilish fashion in which they have been exploited for -purposes of 
slave labour. Give the Indian freedom and the opportunity to earn 
his livelihood without the restrictions and degradations of slavery, and 
races which when they were first known, early in the sixteenth century, 
were on the way to a high stage of civilisation, will rapidly take their 
true place in the scale of humanity. The Carib Indians of British Guiana, 
a race within the British Empire, would be, we are told, ‘‘an ideal race for 
‘‘ modern Brazil.’? In fact, this very race once spread over two-thirds 
of South America, and wherever they settled ‘‘ they caused themselves 
‘*to be respected as superiors.’’ To-day let them have their chance 
again, under conditions that will make it absolutely impossible for them 
to be exploited by shameless capitalists. This is the right goal. 
Whether the importation of Asiatic or African races is desirable we 
cannot say. No doubt experiments succeed, but we would rather see 
South America develop its own race. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. Bernadotte Everly Schmitt, an American and a former Rhodes ~ 


Scholar at Oxford, has given us, in ‘‘England and Germany, 1740- 
‘1914’ (Humphrey Milford, price 8s. 6d. net), a full and useful account. 
of the relations of those countries during the last century and a-half. 
The prose style is excellent and the point of view judicial. In discussing 
the English fleet we rather think that he underrates the efliciency of 
the fleet in 1904; the Navy was not enormously powerful, but the old 
naval tradition was fully alive, and it is not true to say that the Navy 
‘“was in a very parlous condition.’’ Still, the reforms of 1904 were 
necessary, and, as the Battle of Jutland shows, effective. But they 
could not have been effective unless the old spirit was alive. Mr. 
_ Schmitt admits the the Dreadnought put out of commission a ‘‘ magni- 
‘‘ficent collection of older ships.’’ In fact, those old ships in many 
cases have been immensely useful. Great Britain, in the year following 
1904, was certainly not responsible for the rivalry with Germany. She, 


as Mr. Schmitt shows, strove to stop it. Indeed, he truly states that . 


‘‘ since 1815 the British Navy has been used with great restraint,’’ and 
in the recent years has always been met by ‘‘ the obstinate refusal 
‘‘of Germany to discuss even the principle of disarmament.’’ Mr. 


Schmitt concludes: ‘‘ Judged by the standard of results, the whole — 


‘* policy associated with naval expansion has been a lamentable failure, 
‘and a blunder for which Germany is paying by the participation of 
‘* Great Britain in the Great War.’’ Mr. Schmitt’s book is, on reasoned 
grounds, strongly in favour of Great. Britain, though he is judicial in 
all his estimates ; his final word is cheering : ‘‘ We are permitted to hope 
‘* that British stubbornness, British credit, British valor will yet, with the 
‘“ assistance of its allies, prevail against the forces of militarism and 
‘‘ absolutism, and that the German débdcle, far off as it may be, is as 
‘* inevitable as the fall of the first French empire.”’ 
% * # 
Mr. J. P. Kay Robinson has written, in the volume entitled ‘‘ With 
‘* Botha’s Army ’”’ (Messrs. George Allen& Unwin, Ltd., price 3s. 6d. net), 
a most vivid account of German South-West Africa, and of the not very 
terrible though extremely arduous campaign that brought it within British 
rule. General Botha, in a brief note, commends—and rightly commends 
—the book when he says that it ‘‘ contains an able and good description 
‘‘of the fine spirit which animated our Army in German South-West 
‘* Africa, and of the good humour which kept our men cheerful under 
‘“ most trying conditions.’’? Mr. Kay Robinson’s humour now and then 
is almost too persistent for the reader, but he has a vivid pen, an acute 
sense of contrast, a grasp of reality that is very attractive, and a sense 
of the tragic that his humour hardly hides. His description of the two 
battles or skirmishes is almost dreadfully real, while his pen-pictures 
of scenery seem reality itself. 
* + * 
Mr. Theodore Cook in his introduction to Mr. William H. Skagg’s 
book on ‘‘ German Conspiracies in America ”’ (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
price 5s. net), points out that the author, a former mayor of Alabama, 
and a well-known and life-long fighter for purity in public life, and the 
‘* other gentlemen of the South,’’ ‘‘ have long been aware of the true 
‘‘ character of the German.’’ Mr. Cook goes on to point out that 


America, in one sense, is fighting the Germans almost as hard as the 


English are fighting them. The Americans “ are fighting both the 


& 
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‘parasitic German who is weakening your body politic, and the diplo- 
‘“ matic German who has been plotting in your midst against your 
‘“liberties.”’ Mr. Skagg in his very powerful book points out that 

_ ** during many years, Germanic dogmas have been promulgated against 
‘* democratic institutions in America; and from these dogmas there. has 

_** been evolved a system of espionage. This espionage is the iniquitous 
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agency through which German propaganda has been working.’’ He 


shows us the German mercenaries in the American Revolution : ‘‘ Great 
‘“ Britain paid a big price for the use of German hirelings and her 
“alliance with German rulers against her own people.’’ He tells us 


the story of the pauper immigrants from Germany to the United States 
from 1820 onwards. He shows us that Germany has no respect for 
the Monroe Doctrine. He points out that ‘‘ a victory for Germany in 
‘‘the present war would result in our losing control of the Panama 
** Canal, or being forced into a life and death struggle not only for our 
‘* control of the Cana] but also for our very existence as a sovereign 
‘*« State.’’?. He goes on to discuss in detail the German spy system and 
vandalism, the Press Bureau by which German lies and propaganda are 
spread abroad. He shows us, with ample evidence, that Germany is 
essentially the enemy of the first principles of democratic life in America. 
This fact is gradually coming home to the American people. The 
attempt to make the United States a colony of Prussia has failed, and 
we may say, without doubt, that England in fighting this war is fighting 
it for America as much as for Belgium, or France, or Russia, or herself. 
We commend this book to English readers with real pleasure. 
* * * 


We are not surprised that Herr Doctor Edward Stilgebauer’s novel 
(which now appears in English, translated by Mr. C. Thieme under the 
title ‘‘ Love’s Inferno ’’—Messrs. Stanley Paul, price 6s.) has been ‘‘ for- 
‘‘bidden in Germany.”’ It was first published in a Dutch version in July, 

-1915, while the first German edition appeared in April, at Basle. It is 
a terrible but immensely powerful book, the story of a man’s jealousy 
of his wife, jealousy of her old-time affection for a Captain Adolf in 
the same regiment, an affection that has no touch of guilt. The husband, 
Major von Berkersburg, in the course of the campaign (the detailed 
description of the atrocities of German troops and officers in the cam- 
paign has secured the exclusion of the book from Germany) endeavours 
to secure the death of his junior officer but fails. At last, however, 
the officer is killed by the infuriated French peasantry, and his senior 
officer is desperately wounded by a peasant’s fork. So Major von 
Berkersburg returns to his wife and finds her in mourning for Captain 
Adolf. Tragedy piles upon tragedy, for soon the house in East Prussia 
is destroyed by the Cossacks, and the wounded major has to flee in. 
agony. When he finds that his wife has already gone and has not 
waited to save him, he commits suicide in the carriage just as they are 
overtaken by the Cossacks. Meantime, the wife, who has left the 
doomed home just in time, takes up- Red Cross work, and is sent to 
Belgium. There she and the great pacifist doctor Wilhelmi see all that 
their countrymen have done. She sees the wreck of Louvain, “‘ whose 
‘‘ only crime was beauty and art.’’ She passes from human life in the 
water floods that cover the battlefields of Flanders. It is good, to think 
that there are even to-day Germans who realise the iniquities that their 
nation has showered on the world. The book is a terrible indictment 
of a nation, and, as a work of art, combines the realism of Ibsen with 
that of current Russian novelists. 
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Mr. John Buchan, in his very interesting address -delivered 
for the ‘‘ Fight for Right Movement,”’ and entitled ‘‘ The Purpose of the - 
‘‘ War’? (Messrs. J. M. Dent, price 2d.), points out that at the opening 
of the war, when the ruling power in Germany began a carefully-prepared | 
‘‘ war of conquest,’’ it was not only militarism that Europe had to face. 
‘‘ There was something in Germany much bigger than militarism and _ 
‘“much more deadly. Her army was only a weapon to carry out an 
‘‘insensate racial ambition. Germany sought not only to conquer the 
‘“ lands of her rivals but to obliterate their ideals. She wished to impose | 
‘“upon Europe her own forms of government and theories of life. She — 
‘was what Burke called the French Revolution, a gigantic armed 
dogma. She struck not only against the armies of her foes but 
against their holy places, against that European tradition of liberty and 
nationalism of which a hundred years ago she had been the defender. 
‘‘ She was consumed by a crazy and passionate race-pride.’’ This is — 
all very true except that in fact a hundred years ago Prussia was not a 
defender af liberty and nationalism outside Prussia. She was the reac- — 
tionary force that nullified for half a century the legitimate products of _ 
the French Revolution. At that date Russia, rather than Prussia, stood 
for universal liberty and local nationalism. Mr. Buchan points out that 
the megalomania which seems to infect every educated German, even — 
so respected a scholar as Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, con- 
sists of this race-pride, together with a gross materialism. It is this _ 
materialism that is destroying Germany. Mr. Buchan points out that 
to-day we have all to be afraid of the same materialism. “ Man is not the 
“* deity we had believed.’’ Germany and the German method of making 
war has taught us that. ‘‘ We are fighting all of us for our national 
‘traditions, for the right to maintain them, not for the power to 
‘“impose them upon others. . . . We and our Allies, in our different 
‘‘ ways stand for liberty and the things of the spirit, and therefore we 
‘‘ fight, not only against an enemy but for the sake of a priceless 
‘ heritage.’’? Mr. Buchan concludes with a biting comparison between 
the modern ‘‘ intellectual ’’ and the modern patriot, who ought to carry 
the brotherhood of the trenches into the years of peace. 

oe * * * 


‘“‘ Bible Battles ’’ (Oliphants, Ltd., price 3s. 6d. net), by Miss Lettice 
Bell, stories in simple English and of the battles of Joshua, Gideon, and 
Saul, were written for little David, a brave boy who is bearing to-day, as 
well as may be, the loss of his father, dead in this great war. We think 
that such a book is of great usefulness. Here we have the story of Joshua, 
who crossed the river that Moses yearned to cross, and became a noble 
leader, a happy warrior : ‘‘ only so long as Joshua’s heart and hand were 
“‘ towards heaven would victory be secure. The brains, you see, of the 
““ wisest general are useless without the help of the Invisible Captain 
‘“and His invisible army.’’ Here, too, is the story of Gideon, the fifth 


5 


- deliverer—after Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, and Barak—of the children of 


Israel. He conquered but refused to become king : ‘‘ The Lord is your 
“King, He shall rule over you.’’? But the days of the Judges at last 
passed away, and Saul became king ; and here we have the story of the 
wars of Saul and the splendid valour of Jonathan, and the coming of 
David. The record of these wars and the lessons they have for to-day 
are all-important, and it was a fine inspiration that made Miss Lettice 
Bell put them in simple English for her little David and his brother 
Scouts, “We hope that the book will be found in the camps of the Scouts 
and ce Nae summer-time, 

*, 
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*“ Francesca,’’ I said, ‘‘ they are talking about education 
again.”’ 

““T didn’t know,’’ she said, ‘‘ that they had ever stopped. 
They’ve been going on ever since I can remember.’’—R. C. L. 
in Punch, August gth, 1916. 


HE Editor thinks that it may be convenient to some readers of 
this REvIEW to have submitted to them a précis of the 
principal questions which are now pressing upon the minds of those 
concerned with English education, and has asked me to attempt 
the task of making, for the consideration of parents and others 
ooncerned, a concise statement of some of the topics in debate. 
In the following pages I propose to deal with two principal topics, 
viz., the improvement of the elementary schools, and the provision 
of suitable continuation schools, to be held in daylight hours for 
all young people during adolescence. 

The reader will observe that I have written with special 
reference to English needs. This is not due to any disregard of 
the fact that the educational interests of the United Kingdom are 
in some degree common interests, and still less to a forgetfulness 
of the’prestige of Scottish education, or of the national characteristics . 
of the Welsh, or of the high importance and special difficulties of 
the Irish. But, for historical and other reasons, the needs and 
opportunities of England differ in some respects from those of her 
sister countries, and seem at this moment to deserve separate 
consideration. | 


ihe 


In preface to what follows, I will ask the reader’s leave to say a 
few words upon one of those more fundamental questions which are 
implicated in any view of what should be done to help English 
schools and colleges in meeting the requirements of the nation. 
Montesquieu said, in effect, that we English would do well to cling - 
to our liberties because, if we lost them, we might fall into worse 
entanglements of repression than almost any other European 
nation. What he meant, I suppose, was that, in national tempera- 
ments, extremes meet, and that our English love of individual 
liberty is an imstinctive self-protection against that tendency 
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towards a certain shyness in taking Some kinds of moral responsi- __ 
bility, to which some of us are prone. Montesquieu’s paradox 
might prove true of English education as well as of our civil rights. 
The two things, indeed, are closely connected. The English Public 
School spirit, which has shone out gloriously in the regimental life 
of our armies during the war, has as its shadow-side what Mr. H. G. 
Wells justly blames as “‘ deadly silences and timid refuge in good 
““form.’’? Another country has found to its cost that a system of 
national education, generously conceived but deliberately used as 
an engine of State policy, may gradually stifle criticism of national 
aims, and may predispose nearly the whole of the educated classes 
to a one-sided view of Imperial duty. But the difficulty of applying 
Montesquieu’s maxim lies in the deep meaning of the words 
“liberty ’? and ‘‘ freedom.’’ Experience shows us that liberty is 
not the same thing as self-centred individualism. Nor is dislocated 
effort the best form of freedom in education. We in England have 
been called upon to see a new and deeper significance in the idea of 
political liberty and a fuller and more costly meaning in freedom of 
teaching. These are perhaps the chief lessons of the war. 

But what may be done by the nation at this crisis for education in 
England should be English. There is some danger lest, with the 
best intentions, we should be led to apply, with too little 
discrimination, American ideas or Continental ideas to our English 
educational practice. From the experience of the United States and 
from the experience of Central Europe (for it is not in Germany 
alone, but in Austria and in parts of Switzerland that the German 
system has struck its roots) we can obviously learn a good deal in 
matters of educational thought, just as we can learn a good deal 
from American and German experience in methods of industrial 
and commercial organisation. This has been the case for some 
centuries in the past, and is likely to remain true in the future. 
Great Britain is one of the bridges between East and West, and is 
open in some degree to new ideas (and to their educational 
applications) coming’ from the Continent of Europe and from 
America. But, in spite of this, the English view of education is 
distinct from the views now prevailing in America or in Germany. 
It is not merely a via media between. two extremes, a middle way 
between State control of ideas on the one hand and the untrammelled 
unfolding of the individual’s personality on the other. It is a 
distinct doctrine, or rather a practice in which a doctrine is latent. 

No one has put into words the English view of education more 
clearly than Dean Church, who wrote :— 


‘‘ The conduct of the great change by which children pass into 
men, and by which they ought to pass into good and useful men, 
fulfilling their part here, and preparing for a still greater life 
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hereafter, is what we call Education. It is one of the greatest 
and hardest tasks which it lies on each generation of human society 
to fulfil. So great, so difficult, so full of unexplored and unknown 
‘conditions, and of opposite and apparently contradictory require- 
ments, that human thought and wisdom are not wide enough to 
take in the whole field it presents to them; they stand perplexed 
and baffled before many of its most important problems. But still | 
the experience of ages, and the sincerity of -honest efforts have 
not gone for nothing; and we see enough, amply enough, to 
encourage us to fulfil our duty. Our thoughts have risen, not 
of its necessity—that was always obvious and always felt—but 
of the possibilities of its extension. The feeling of our responsi- 
bilities about it has been quickened and deepened, our knowledge 
of its methods and processes has been raised and increased. We 
come more and more to see how in all its parts it must be a 
combination of authority and liberty ; how essential it is that, with 
discipline and control, there should be frank confidence and trust; 
how teacher and scholar act and react on one another, how much 
the scholar has to give and to teach, how greatly he must be 
induced to contribute to his own education, if it is to be a successful 
one. And our ideas have widened, consciously and distinctly, of 
its true aim and scope. In the eventful and hazardous interval 
which all must cross between childhood’ and manhood, two terrible 
powers of evil are to be met with in each man’s path—ignorance 
and sin. If education is to have its perfect work, both must be 
encountered, both must be defeated. It only fulfils half its office, 
it works with a maimed and distorted idea, unless it deals with 
character as well as with intellect; unless, again, it opens and 
enlightens the mind, as well as directs, and purifies, and fortifies 
the will.’’* 


The reader will observe how simple, and yet how complex, is the 
English view of education. At its best, it is so simple that some- 
thing in our heart at once responds to it, and yet so balanced in its 
appreciation of apparently opposite qualities that it can only bear 
fruit through contact between fine natures, to whatever degree of 
learning they may have attained. An Englishman feels that what 
is most influential in education touches the heart as well as the 
mind, and gives love as well as knowledge. The English view of 
education bids us think of every teacher (whether professionally so 
engaged, or but incidentally a teacher in the discharge of other 
duties in workshop, office, or home), and of every learner (young 
or adult, boy or girl, rich or poor) as, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 


‘“ A sensitive being, a creative soul.’’ 


It is therefore not fully in accord either with the older psychology, 
which regards the pupil as wax to be moulded, or with the newer 


*R. W. Church, Pascal and Other Sermons, pp. 217-8. (Macmillan, 1896.) The 
passage quoted above was written by Dean Church in 1873. 
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psychology, which regards the personality as a flower to be left 
to unfold its petals in a healthy place. The English view of 
education admits a measure of truth in the new psychology as in 
the old. It reverences human personality, and at the same time 
feels the value of tradition and of ordered growth into freedom 
through service. It esteems general culture, though it resents 
pedantry and believes that culture comes rather through a social 
’ atmosphere than through erudition’ It prizes technological educa- 
tion, though it resents unpractical theorising, and believes that 
skill in handicraft or business is gained rather by the practice of a 
calling than in a technical school. It honours learning, but feels 
that as a rule learning, like virtue, should be its own reward. 
We all know how far short we fall in carrying this view of 
_ education into general practice for the great mass of English 
citizens. But the English view persists, and, in spite of all our 
shortcomings and failures, vindicates its truth in the life of many 
schools, some obscure, some famous. And, wherever its aims are 
realised, two things are present—a social ideal and disinterested 
teachers giving their lives to others, because they find their true 
happiness in making that gift of themselves. Thring gathered his 
whole experience into one sentence when he said that education is. 
a transmission of life through the living to the living. And every 
great achievement in English training has proved that the chief 
force in education is a social ideal. 

To some of my readers this view of education may be repellent. 
To one man the American view may be naturally the more 
congenial, just as to some Americans the English. To another the 
German view may be the more acceptable, just as the English view 
is io:some Germans. But I submit that the English view of 
education is characteristic of England, just as our English view of 
civic freedom is characteristic of us: that it is expressed in those 
kinds of educational activity (more numerous than in moments of 
depression or disappointment we allow ourselves to admit) in which 
England leads the world; that it is One of our most precious 
national possessions; that it is part of the contribution which 
England has to make to the moral capital of the world; that it sorely 
needs more effective application and.some adjustment to the new 
conditions of English life; but that this need can be met only by 
an effort on the part of very great numbers of men and women in all 
stations of life, and by their non-expert judgment and experience 
being intermixed with the technical knowledge of our great 
administrators and officials in London and throughout the country. 
A year ago this would have seemed an idle hope. But English life 
has been moved to its depths. And we should be unwise in 
deeming a great change even in English education impossible.. 
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If I have been so fortunate as to find the reader in sympathy with 
this English view of education, it is with less fear of being 
misunderstood that I pass on to consider some possible applications 
of it to two administrative problems which must shortly come before 
the Reconstruction Committee of the Cabinet, and will in due time 
have to be submitted by the Government to the judgment of the 
nation. 

In the past, behind all the great movements of opinion on 
questions of citizenship, there has lain some seminal idea, simple 
in outline but pregnant with new growth. We in England have 
felt during the last ten years the thrust of a movement, which has 
come like a great tide even into the quiet corners of our lives. We 
have felt its enormous power raising us toa new point of view with - 
regard to the claims of labour in industry, in our outlook upon 
the relations between men and women in the State and in our 
thoughts of the significance of education as a leaven in life. The 
new perspective of our thoughts on these three questions, which at 
first seemed separate but are now blending into one another, shows. 
that some tide of opinion has lifted us from our old level. We feel, 
as it were, under the keel of our mind a force which we cannot resist, 
any more than boats stranded on the beach can help being gently 
raised by the incoming tide. And now, in the light of the 
experience of the war, we know that this is one of the greatest tides 
in history, and we understand why it was that, even before the war, 
the student had begun to feel analogies between his own experience 
in current affairs and the experience of other men and women who 
lived in earlier crises in the history of the world. What, then, we 
ask ourselves, is the idea which this new movement in political and 
social feeling is to carry far up into the quiet inlets of human life? 
Is it not an instinct that every man, woman, and child should be 
reverenced as a soul, allowed to unfold as a distinct personality, 
and never be regarded or used as a mere “‘ hand ’’ or economic tool, 
or educated solely with that end in view? If this is the dominant 
characteristic of the new movement, we cannot be surprised at the 
points of likeness between the sentiments of our own day and those 
of the periods of 1848, of the French Revolution, of the seventeenth — 
century, and of the Lollard movement. Nor, as the idea of human 
brotherhood is a central part of the message of our Lord, can we 
wonder at the fact that, concurrently with the stir of the great social 
movement of our time, there has been a deepening of interest 
(though little sign of dogmatic agreement) in every channel of 
religious experience. Even the stronger concern in missionary 
enterprise (which at first sight seems rather an irrelevant activity 
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when there is so much to occupy us nearer home) no longer seems 

tea disconnected with the other movement in our thoughts, any more 

than it did to our great-grandfathers during the Napoleonic wars. 
If, then, we find the key to the understanding of the great 

_. upheaval of our own days in the claim of each human personality 

to respect, to nurture, and to freedom to unfold its powers (a claim 
which, under some political conditions, coalesces into a passionate 

nationalism for self-protection, or into a not less passionate loyalty 

_ te a social group of fellow-workers, and which by its challenge 

s rouses alien forces of established privilege or of anti-democratic 

pee conviction into alarm and even into preventive war), shall we be 

surprised to find that, in the field of education, it is the problem of 

the elementary school which presses most insistently upon our 

minds, though sometimes with a curious vagueness which suggests 

that we are only just beginning to see through the mist something 

~~ not yet clearly defined? It is upon the elementary school, the 

- school for little children, the grade of education through which all 
oS pass during their most impressionable years, that our thoughts 

(even, perhaps, against our first inclination) converge. Many of 
| us, whose work has lain mostly in other stages of education, are 
conscious of having felt instinctively, from the very beginning of 
our study of educational questions, the capital importance of the 
elementary school problem, but of having been dismayed by the 

bigness of it; or discouraged by its apparent unripeness for large 

‘s free-handed reform; or perplexed by the excellence of some schools 
f in categories which we were at first inclined to regard as mere 
% survivals from the past; or repelled by the too mechanical solutions 
at proposed for what is at its heart a moral and spiritual problem; or 
dimly aware that the elementary school question is interwoven with 
much larger questions of industrial organisation and of social 
tradition, and therefore not to be dealt with by methods of 
educational administration alone, or even by the sorely needed 
a improvement of the stipends of the teachers. And then we knew 
from our own experience how grave was the need for the extension 
of secondary education both for boys and girls; how precious our 
ery? best English tradition of corporate life in many of the secondary 
| schools which had survived, but were in straits for financial help ;- 
how much required to be done for technological education in 

England, how much for the Universities, if English training was 

to be raised (without losing its characteristic excellence) to the level 

of modern standards of thoroughness and equipment. Thus it was 

that for a time our thoughts were deflected in some degree from 

the elementary school question to other parts of the field of English 

education. All the time we knew that elementary school questions 

were of supreme importance, but other parts of the educational 
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problem seemed to have a special claim upon our thoughts and 
even to be riper for immediate treatment—certainly less entangled 
with controversy, in which the rights and the wrongs were knotted 
together beyond the skill even of patient fingers to untie. And at 
this point the influence of Germany became strong in English 
educational opinion. We knew what great things Germany had 
done in secondary education, first for boys, and more recently for 
girls also: how profound an effect this achievement had had upon 
German industry and municipal life: how it had expanded into 
great developments in higher technological education, and had led 
to a wonderful growth of the Universities. Instinctively we felt 
that the German pattern was not applicable to England. But we 
found much that was admirable in it, and saw that England could not 
safely remain indifferent to its lessons. Its massive and yet 
graceful outline reminded us of some great work of modern 
engineers. To our own system of secondary and technical schools 
(a collocation in those days rather than a synthesis) it seemed to 
stand as the bewildering yet serviceable intricacies of the old 
Waterloo station stood to the scientific simplicity of the new railway 
station at Leipzig. Our own colleagues in the smaller secondary 
schools—so badly requited for years of faithful work: their counter- 
parts in Germany—brigaded as servants of the Crown, assured of 
a not discouraging prospect of remuneration, and (though a little 
slighted socially as compared with the lawyers) conscious of the 
intellectual interest of their calling. Nevertheless, there lurked 
behind the facade of this German structure of higher education, in 
spite of the frequent cordiality of its welcome and the noble devotion 
of its skilled workmen, some spirit which made us shudder, though 
we could not define the reason for our dread. Perhaps (we thought) 
it was anxiety as to the fate which might fall hereafter upon English 
industry and commerce through the future competition of so 
formidable a foe. Perhaps it was but regret that the old order in 
English secondary education, so full of personal abnegation and 
happy loyalties as well as of sordid pretence and of bitter 
disappointments, was doomed to pass away, like the English village, 
under stress of new forces moving in the world. Yet it was more 
than this which, at sudden moments of insight, caused our fear, and 
threw us on our guard against some unseen presence of evil. And 
the English instinct, half-stupid and unimaginative as it seemed, 
kept us from blind admiration of German secondary and higher 
education, and prevented (this was the most remarkable thing of all) 
even the men and women who were suffering in hopeless drudgery 
through our English conditions of service in the majority of 
English secondary schools from asking unanimously for an 
imitation of the German system. At this point we became aware 
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of the remarkable work which Dr. Kerschensteiner was doing in 


the organisation of a system of continuation schools in Munich. 
Four names grew illustrious in the world of education—Dr. 
Kerschensteiner’s, Professor John Dewey’s, Madame Montessori’s, 
and our own Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s. We found that 
these four thinkers—a German, an American, an Italian, and an 
Englishman—had each made a great practical discovery, and had 
unsealed new springs of force. Dr. Kerschensteiner had set himself 
to utilise a neglected by-product—the mental energy of young 
people during the years of adolescence. Those of us who could 
manage it went to Munich, were captivated by Dr. Kerschensteiner’s 
personality and good sense, discovered that the industrial 


circumstances and traditions of Munich (to which his work was 


skilfully adapted) were unlike those of an English city, but also 
realised that the movement for requiring young people to attend 
continuation schools in daylight hours during the years immediately 
following the close of their course of elementary education was 
spreading rapidly throughout the German Empire, from city to 
city and even from State te State. This significant fact arrested the 
attention of the whole of the Western world. But in no country 
was the matter investigated more scientifically or with greater 


- penetration into the underlying issues than in England. Research 


and reflection showed English students that the German system of 
continuation schools has its roots far in the past, and that it is in 
part a revival of the medizval guild tradition, in modern guise but 


under the zgis of the State. Still more important, however, was 


the fact that the study of German continuation schools turned the 
thoughts of English administrators to the problem of the elementary 
schools. For it was patent that only out of a vigorous system of 
elementary education could the training given in continuation 
classes be expected to spring. This led us to examine more 
carefully the work of the German elementary schools, in which 
indeed we found much to admire, but (as in the case of the higher 
schools) something to suspect and fear. Our conclusion was that 
there was something in the spirit of the organisation of the German 


_ elementary schools which made it a formidable rival to the English, 


but no model suitable for our indiscriminate imitation, whether in 
respect of the training of the teachers, or in the methods of its 
discipline, or in the temper of its administrative control. But our 
minds were turned towards the elementary school problem (with its 
upper tier, the continuation school) as crucially important to the 
welfare of the modern State. And then we realised, as in a flash, 


that it was with the psychology and procedure of the elementary 


schools (including schools for young children, which are not in 
receipt of money aid from taxes or from rates) that the four most 
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illustrious educational workers in the world, Dr. Kerschensteiner, 
Professor John Dewey, Madame Montessori, and Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, were severally and independently concerned. 

Next came the war, with its revelation of the merry courage and 
dogged dutifulness of the young men who had been trained in our 
public elementary schools. The whole question of national 
education in its relation to life opened out in a new perspective. 
And it became clear that, urgent as are the needs of our secondary 
and technical schools and of our Universities (needs, financial in 
one aspect, but fundamentally social and spiritual), by far the 
greatest problem before us lies in the elementary school and in the. 
possibility of developing an active and inspiring life in the 
continuation class, which should carry the spirit of corporate life 
and of intellectual interests right through the years of adolescence 
for every boy and girl in the land. And we may thankfully say that 
English elementary education, in spite of the difficulties under 
which it labours through the persistence of a too cramped idea of 
its social possibilities and of the true cost of the service which alone 
is adequate to its needs, is only waiting for a national call to spring 
into brilliant vigour. 


Ill. 


The reader will, I hope, forgive the length at which I have 
described this slow change in the centre of gravity in the thoughts 
of those whose duty it has been to give the chief part of their time 
to the study of education. Every great change in national policy is 
secretly heralded by signs in the sphere of thought and feeling. In 
the light of the experience of the last two years, we see how | 
significant were many of the changes in public feeling during the 
period before the war. And I am myself inclined to think that the 
movement which took place in the minds of students of education 
was premonitory of a similar, though unconscious, change in the 
current of national feeling about educational matters. But, if this 
be so (it may be asked) what are the practical reforms which should 
now be discussed with a view to heightening the welfare of our 
English public elementary schools? 

All those who have tried to teach young children of from five to 
fourteen years of age (and no part of the art of teaching is more 
exquisite) will, I think, have had one experience in common. They 
will have learned, if by intuition and sympathy they did not know 
it beforehand, that every child has a distinct personality ; that each | 
has his or her own characteristic gifts, rate of mental growth, 
waywardnesses and temptations, each his or her own curiosities 
and insights; each a need for individual help and care. Moreover, 
if you would have any real friendship with a child you must know 
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him or her outside school hours as well as in the schoolroom, 
because what may be learned in class is blent both in mind and — 
feeling with what may be learned at home or in hours of leisure, 
though it is not difficult for a child to form the habit of living, as 
it were, two lives, if the atmospheres of home and school are too 
sharply contrasted or if they are at variance with one another in 
standards of duty or behaviour. In the art of elementary educa- 
tion, therefore, the teacher should know, one by one, the children 
in her care, and should also know, so far as may be, something of 
each child’s home associations, because these are the larger part 
of the delicate web of its life. 

But when we ask ourselves how far this self-restrained and 
respectful intimacy with a child’s individual experience is possible 
for a teacher under the conditions of work in some of our English 
public elementary schools, we cannot give a very encouraging 
reply. If we do no more than walk through a typical town school 
for young children we see rooms crowded with pupils, serried 
rows of faces before the teacher’s desk. And sometimes we find 
that children of the age at which the powers of questioning, of 
self-expression and of affectionate trust are the most subtly different 
and the most sensitive in their tendrils, are packed together in 
greatest numbers under a single teacher’s care. What we see is, 
in fact, a survival from an earlier phase of thought on social 
questions. The large class in the elementary school has a long 
history. It began when charitable people thought of poor men’s 
children in the lump. Teach them to read, to write, to skip about 
quickly in arithmetic, and you had given them the keys to the 
locked doors of such other knowledge as they might have the 
inbred power, or the need, to acquire. The power of imparting 
these kinds of skill could be given almost to any young person 
who followed a certain course of professional apprenticeship, a 
course which (it was conceived) could be so perfected according 
to one pattern that the places in which a teacher received profes- 
sional training were called Normal Schools. Experience showed 
it to be true that a high degree of dexterity in certain branches of 
the teacher’s art could thus be quickly learnt. The children, taught 
in mass, proved to be quick learners. The enterprise, though more 
costly than economists desired, proved to be cheaper than had been 
feared. The ready response of the children, the devotion and 
sympathy of many of the teachers, palliated the defects of the 
method. An over-simplified psychology reassured observers who 
would otherwise have been critical. And, obviously, what was 
given to the children was better than nothing, if only because it 
gave them discipline, trained their power of attention, put them 
on the road to knowledge, and brought them for a short time under 
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what were, as a rule, more civilising influences than they would 
otherwise have found. But the English people, like others, 
gradually discovered that elementary education is a more complex 
matter than they had at first believed; that it is intimately connected 
at every point with social, economic, and spiritual issues which at 
first sight seem remote or separable from it; that it is a deep well 
from which a nation may draw new power; and that teaching in 
a school is not a mere dexterity but an art and even a pastorate. 
These larger outlooks have changed our ideas of the place of educa- 
tion in national life. With unabated gratitude to the pioneers, we 
see more clearly than they the scale of the pattern at which they 
began to work. Step by step we English have advanced to a more 
generous conception of the service which schools can give to the 
State. We still (rightly, I think) believe that social conditions give 
the most penetrating education, but we realise, as once we failed to 
realise, that year by year the work of the schools must become 
more highly organised and many-sided in order that the benefits 
of increased national wealth and of improved social conditions may 
be wisely utilised and healthily diffused. And now we feel that, 
in spite of the great excellence of the work which is done in them 
(an excellence known to comparatively few), the elementary schools 
need very great improvement in the conditions of their work and 
in the range of their service, in order that their influence may be 
answerable to the true needs of the nation. Liberal advances in 
the present rates of the salaries and superannuation allowances 
paid to the teachers are an indispensable reform. And with this 
should go, as a not less necessary change, reduction in the size 
of the classes in the elementary schools. If it be true that the 
experience of recent years and of the war has deepened the con- 
viction that every man, woman, and child in the nation must be 
guarded as a personality with individual aptitudes, responsibilities, 
and powers of growth, and never thought of or used as a mere 
‘‘hand’’ or economic tool, it follows that in the course of education 
every pupil should receive such a measure of individual care as 
will allow his or her aptitudes to be trained, character developed, 
imagination quickened, sense of personal responsibility evoked, 
and powers applied. A nation of personalities needs individualising 
schools. But, in order that the teacher may individualise the 
pupils, and in order that children may be individually trained and 
wisely helped in training themselves according to their types of 
ability and rates of mental growth, no class in an elementary 
school should be allowed to contain more than thirty children, 
while for very young children each class should be limited to ten 
or twelve. This limit of thirty children in a class is already 
enforced by the Government in the case of secondary schools. On 
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what grounds of public welfare (or, I may add, of justice) can we 


withhold application of the same rule in the case of those schools 
which educate the vast majority of English children of like age? 

The reader, if he has followed the foregoing argument with 
sympathetic assent, will be reassured by finding that the expense 


_which would be involved in the suggested change is, though very 


large, not so great as some might fear. 

No one,\I think, is yet in a position to give a trustworthy estimate 
of the cost of reducing the number of pupils in each class of our 
public elementary. schools to thirty, with a further reduction to 
twelve or ten in the case of classes for very young children. But 
some of the data for such a calculation are gradually becoming 
clear. In the first place, it is not necessary that the classes should 
be small for the teaching of every subject. For some exercises in 
vocal music, for example, a large class is better than a small one. 
This is also true, perhaps, of certain stages in physical training. 
These two exceptions are not unimportant. In all our English 
education we need much more music and much more of systematic 
and rhythmic training of the body. The artistic side of elementary 


_ education (the practice of the arts of singing and of rhythmic: 


movement) will, it is not hazardous to urge, prove more valuable in 
its efféct upon the health, the self-respect, andthe happiness of 
children and adults than men of the Gradgrind era imagined. In 
the second place, a large audience is often more inspiring to a 
lecturer than is a small class. There is an electric thrill in crowded 
benches. Something passes between lecturer and audience which 
kindles both. And, in spite of Thring, lecturing has an important 
place in education. It is not, as he thought, a mere performance. 
It is a communication of life. The listeners are not, save in 
appearance, passive. What they hear may have creative reactions 
in their minds. We need in schools the stimulus of lectures given 
to large classes. But this is only one means of education. The 
small class, in which individual teaching and™the individual 


correction of each pupil’s personal work are alone possible, is an 


even more necessary part of the organisation of every school. 
What, in other words, we need (and it is a difficult thing to ask for) 
is greater fluidity in the class-grouping in the course of each day’s 
work. But other things, as, for example, the importance of 
enhancing the corporate life of a school by collective assembly, 
point in the same direction, as does also the value of separating for 
instruction in certain subjects the slow learners from the quick. | 
This, then, is one reason for thinking that the reduction in the 
size of classes for certain purposes in our elementary schools will 
not be quite as costly as might at first sight appear. There is 
another reason not less encouraging. Our traditional methods of 
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instruction are too sedentary. Professor John Dewey has made a 
vivid criticism of this fault (which is the outcome of the too bookish 
and clerkly tradition of our education) in his book, The School and 
Society. Sir Robert Baden-Powell and the Boy Scouts have shown 
_uS a way of escape from the too tight grip of those traditions. Much _ 
of the elementary school work of the future will be done, I think, 
in the open air or in penthouses or large workshops. The class- 
rooms will be used, so far as each pupil is concerned, for shorter 
hours in the day, but with far more intensity of individual 
application. Our experience of war conditions has turned the 
thoughts of administrators and of teachers in this direction. In 
Manchester and Leicester, for example, a number of public 
elementary schools were required as hospitals for wounded soldiers. 
It became necessary to use some schools for two sets of pupils. The 
scholars from one school came for one-half of the day, those from 
a second school for the other. The remainder of the school day was ~ 
used in each case for outdoor excursions, or for educational visits to 
a museum or to some other place of scientific or historical interest. 
Unexpectedly, it was found that the children did not learn less than 
before. The change in educational methods stimulated their minds, 
and the minds of their teachers, into new activities. It is too soon 
to speak confidently on the subject, but perhaps we have stumbled 
upon an educational discovery under the stress of the war. 
Another aspect of this question should be touched upon here. 
England is threatened by a famine of teachers. The shortage is 
grave. No doubt the low rates of salary are a chief part of the 
explanation of this trouble, which threatens the welfare of English 
elementary education at a vital point. But there are other reasons 
for the dearth. The conditions of work in the public elementary 
schools are increasingly distasteful to women and to men who have 
experienced the happier atmosphere of our secondary schools. 
Having, so to speak, become accustomed to the comforts of the — 
carriages on the Midland Railway, they dislike the squalor which 
I remember as a boy on the now admirable South-Western. Yet, 
important as are the effects of this change in the standard of comfort 
and decency upon the minds of possible entrants into the teaching 
profession, something more subtle disinclines them to service in. 
the public elementary schools under present conditions. They 
dislike, and rightly dislike, the cramped and cramping circum- 
stances in which a teacher in an elementary school with large classes 
has to practise her art. Make the classes small, and you give the 
young teacher a new and stimulating freedom in expressing 
her personality in care for each individual pupil in her class. 
Teaching in the elementary school would become like other new- 
spheres of work for women in art and social activities. And the 
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realities of the calling would be brought into harmony with the pre- 
suppositions which underlie all that is best and most original in the 


new developments of the art and science of education as studied in> 


the more active-minded training colleges for teachers. Thus a 


great reduction in the size of classes in the elementary schools is 


not unlikely to lead to a heightened supply of promising candidates 
for the profession. It would also remove a mental barrier between 
the elementary and secondary schools and help in giving unity to 


national education—a change which would do more than any other _ 


one thing to bring about a fine spirit of unaggressive equality in 
our English social life. Yet again, we English are a little clumsy 
and unpractised in our use of the art of teaching in the course of 
our varied callings. There is less skilled and tactful teaching of 
beginners by experienced workers in English industries (including 
domestic arts) and in English offices than in the Scandinavian, the 
German, or the American. But those Englishmen and English- 
women who have caught an interest in the art of teaching and have 
realised its economic value are among the best teachers in the world. 
The surest way of diffusing an interest in the science and art of 
teaching throughout the intelligent men and women in the nation 
(with the art of teaching going, naturally, an enhanced skill in lucid 


expression and in psychological insight) is to improve the 


conditions of work in the public elementary schools. 


LY; 


Linked on to the work of the elementary schools is that of the 
-continuation classes. Impart freshness of interest to the first, and 
you provide more active minds for the latter. Hitherto, in England, 
our continuation classes have been chiefly held at night. No one 
who knows the history of English education will speak with 
anything short of reverence of what has been done for English 
industry and social freedom through the agency of the night 
schools. We have a!l of us known scores of men who are what they 
are through dogged intellectual application after their day’s wage- 
work was done. ‘‘ The great product of England,’’ said Bishop 
‘Creighton in his Romanes lecture in 1896, ‘‘ is not so much its 
‘institutions, its empire, its commerce, or its literature as it is the 
‘‘ individual Englishman who is moulded by all these influences, 
“and is the ultimate test of their value.’’ Dogged self-culture 
against desperate odds has been one secret of the mental growth of 
thousands of Englishmen of character. But evening classes, 


-especially under the new conditions of English industrial and town 


life, fail to meet the national need. In our educational system, the 
years between thirteen and seventeen are the point of wasteful 
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leakage. Not more than one out of every three children who leave 
our public elementary schools receives, in point of general or of 
technical education, any further systematic care. We have, as it 
were, laid down in our elementary school system an enormously 
costly system of water supply. But we still allow badly leaking 
pipes just behind our taps. 

And the young people whose education we thus leave to 
haphazard are passing through the stage of puberty. This is, 
physically and psychologically, one of the critical phases of life, 
both for boys and girls. Dr. Stanley Hall was the first to make the 
great mass of teachers and of newspaper readers realise the 
educational significance of this fact. And though some other 
Americans have thrown an excessive emphasis upon the psychology 
of adolescence as compared with the psychology of early childhood 
and of adult life, our debt to Dr. Stanley Hall is great. We need 
for children during the critical years of puberty an appropriate and 
continuing education. What is appropriate, and how long it should 
continue, are questions which are still but imperfectly explored. 
The problem is beset with difficulties—social, economic, and 
intellectual. But out of the darkness of our ignorance some clear 
lines of guidance have begun to emerge. The education, whatever 
it is, which should be given to these young people must not over- 
strain them. Therefore, it must be given in daylight, or at worst in 
twilight, hours. It must be for girls as well as for boys. It must 
be for country children as well as for town children, and must meet 
the more complex needs of districts which are semi-urban, and of 
callings which are semi-agricultural. It must in some way dove-tail 
school teaching into the duties of workshop or office, farm or home. 
It is therefore intimately connected with the law of employment, 
and is a matter for the Home Office and the Board of Agriculture 
as well as for the Board of Education. But it must not be narrowly 
utilitarian or technological. The ageand the future possibilities of 
ihe children forbid this. And the work of the continuation schools 
must inspire an ideal of citizenship and must kindle a sense of 
personal duty and of the claims of comradeship. But, as Mr. 
Eric Gill has wisely said, we must sow the seed if we want to get 
the flower. The right way of planting in the mind the germs which 
will grow into a finer citizenship and a nobler design of human life 
is a very subtle question of psychology and of educational method. 
Dr. Mercier has truly observed that we have not yet experimented 
enough in this and many other educational questions to venture 
upon confident generalisations. 

But one thing could be done, and done at once, while our 
economic conditions are still molten in the fire of the war. All 
employers (including the heads of shops and offices and employers 
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of domestic servants) should be put under statutory obligation to 
- allow their younger workpeople of both sexes up to the age of 
seventeen to attend continuation classes for such periods of time 
and at such hours as may be prescribed by bye-law adopted by the. 
Education Authority and Public Health authority of the district 
concerned. This addition to the law of employment—a law which 
should embrace every calling in which wages are paid—will prove 
to be the necessary foundation for any well-designed super- 
structure of continuation classes. 
When at length the Government is prepared to put its hand to. 
the creation of a great system of continuation classes, it will turn 
ae. to the Boards of Education and of Agriculture for administrative 
mast guidance, and will require the assistance of the local authorities 
Be hie whose present work in this sphere of education is, though set back 
BES by the war, of singular variety and significance. But the setting 
we . up of a network of continuation classes in accordance with national 
cite needs is the most considerable task which will have been attempted 
ei: in English education since that imposed by Mr. Forster’s Elemen- 
tary Education Act in 1870. To achieve the task will take years of 
patient study, of bold experiment, of skilful adjustment to industrial 
and agricultural conditions. No wizard, by waving his wand, can 
be call into sudden activity a new educational system touching at 
a, sensitive points the homes and business life of the whole community. 
But there are signs that the nation is ready for a lead, and that the 
obstacles raised by ingrained social habits, by present conditions of 
employment and by those self-interests which conflict with the public 
| welfare, will slowly melt away under a new public opinion wisely 
i directed and enlightened by knowledge. In other parts of Europe, | 
each great advance in regard to the development of continuation 
_ classes has been preceded and prepared for by a great movement of 
voluntary effort. Obligatory attendance at continuation classes, 
oe held in daylight or twilight hours and reckoned as part of the 
ea? working week, is, in my personal opinion, indispensable both in 
x town and country for all young people, boys and girls, who are not 
: receiving an. even more systematic school education during the 
years of adolescence. But though compulsion is necessary, it must 
Bi be preceded by propaganda and by all the signs of vigorous 
\ voluntary enterprise. And the true measure of the success of any 
compulsory law will be found in the quickness with which it has. 
sunk into the consciousness of the people and has transformed our 
customary way of regarding our educational obligation towards boys. 
and girls during their adolescence, and also the habit of mind 
of boys and girls towards the duty of preparing themselves 
assiduously and with foresight for wage-earning and for citizenship. 
Legal compulsion may be the core, but it is not the fruit. A great 
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system of continuation classes, though based upon obligatory 
attendance, should flower in England (as has been the case even in 
Central Europe) into new varieties of further and more advanced 
classes lying beyond the limits of legal compulsion. That this may 
happen, the English continuation classes must be congenial to the 
English temper and to English tastes. The Boy Scouts are not the 
only people who have found that a brisk, homely, and happy self- 
education, gained in comradeship and under the spur of an ideal 
of duty, is as interesting as the ‘‘ pictures’ and not incompatible 
with amusement. Ruskin, who was the seer of modern English 
education, though his visions were distorted by an impish fantasy, 
said that ‘‘the character of men depends more upon their 


““ occupations than on any teaching we can give them, or principles 


** with which we can imbue them.’’ This is true in the sense that 
the atmosphere of the industrial and commercial occupations of 
a people have an intimate and necessary connection with their moral 
outlook and welfare. But that atmosphere can be cleansed by 
currents of new aspiration, and the callings themselves can be made 
more formative of fine character by being interwoven with the 
influences of intelligent education. Experience elsewhere shows 
that Ruskin was right in his instinctive belief that continuation 
classes must be closely connected with the actual callings in which 
boys and girls are engaged. It has been found that continuation 
classes, especially when -they are upon a basis of compulsory 


attendance, must be organised in trade groups, and, if they are to 


be effective and organic, must enjoy the support and be guided by 
the advice of employers and workpeople experienced in the trade. 
To bring about such a union of forces is the chief task of the 
educational administrator. It is a difficult task, requiring much 
patience, insight, and self-abnegation on the part of the 
administrator, whose besetting sin is to get fond of power for its 
own sake. So difficult is the task that the impartial student of 
English education as it now is cannot feel very sanguine of its early 


- achievement. Perhaps we have not yet touched the spring of the 


administrative genius of the English people. Perhaps.we are only 
feeling our way to a new type of administration more characteristic 
of the English temper. There is something impalpably foreign 
in some of the bureaucratic developments of the last three 
generations of English life. Perhaps we may find in the end that 
some revival of the guild spirit will show itself in industry and in 
agriculture, and that one expression of the guild spirit will be 
a concern with the young learner’s education both in the craft itself 
and in a social ideal which gives the craft dignity and colour. 


M. E. SADLER.” 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTY UP AGAIN. 


EVEN-AND-TWENTY years ago, I, then being a Freshman of 
' the University of Oxford, was invited to read a paper before 
the newly-formed Essay Society of my college. With the audacity 
proper to my age I forthwith undertook to contrast out of the_ 
ample experiences of eighteen summers, the characters of the 
inhabitants of Ireland and of Great Britain, and incidentally to 
explain how the Irish Question should be solved. How miserably 
I failed in this'attempt I still remember with shame. And though 
more than a quarter of a century has since passed by, and of those 
present that evening one is now a Bishop, another a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and a third senior Member of Parliament for the University, 
and my son (who but for the war had, perhaps, been engaged 
on some such enterprise in the same old rooms overlooking 
the High) has for twelve months followed the wars in Flanders, 
the problem I then so lightheartedly set myself is still unsolved. 
Alas! I no longer feel any confidence in my ability to cope with it. 
The two islands revolve upon different orbits. We shall be 
most likely to make progress towards a settlement if we realise 
simply that profound differences exist in the outlook of the 
two peoples, without troubling our heads overmuch about the 
origin of these differences—racial, religious, climatic, historical, 
and so forth. We had best acquiesce in the only too evident 
fact that neither of us (English or Irish) understands the other; 
and, agreeing to differ, see whether we cannot avoid further 
friction by arranging to meddle as little as may be in each 
other’s domestic affairs. Experience shows that Ireland remains 
profoundly indifferent to most of the things which agitate 
the British mind from time to time: England, except when 
disturbed by some rebellious explosion of exceptional violence, 
is serenely oblivious of the Irish point of view. 
The satisfaction of Irish national sentiment appears to an 
Irishman something of high dignity and importance; to the 
Englishman it presents itself under the figure (as in a recent Punch 
cartoon) of a wayward and obscene animal straying across the 
path of Britannia’s chariot. Nor are we in Ireland always careful 
to remember that England, too, has her dreams and visions, her 
splendid memories, her heroic thoughts, far removed from the 
calculations of the counting-house. Thus each at times outrages 
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the feelings of the other with disastrous results. For while 
material injuries are in time forgotten, hurt done to national pride 
— is hardly forgiven. 

_ We should get along better, I imagine, if in either country we 
knew anything of the other’s history. Unfortunately, in Ireland 
English history is taught either as that of an enemy country or 
(what in the long run is even worse) to the exclusion of Irish. » 
In England the text-books seldom mention Ireland at all except 
when in rebellion. Glance through any one of them and see how 
often Ireland is mentioned between the reigns of Henry II. and of 
Elizabeth, or between the Civil War of the seventeenth century 
and the Revolution, or between the accession of William III. and 
the Legislative Union with Great Britain. How many English- 
men know anything of the events which led to the Rebellions of 
1641 and 1798? How many Irishmen know anything but that 
which is evil in that marvellous epic, the English Renascence, 
or see in Cromwell anything but the butcher of Drogheda and 
Wexford? 

Thus it happens that to us the history of England is a story of 
cold, mercenary aggression; to you the history of Ireland an 
unmeaning tale of unexplained, unprovoked, senseless revolt. 
Let no one suppose that because events occurred a long time ago 
they are of no present importance. The fires of Smithfield are 
still alight in the bosom of Protestant England; and we in Ireland 
have at least as long memories. To understand is to forgive; yet 
how shall we understand without knowledge? Regrets are futile. 
“Things are what they are, and their consequences will be what 
“they will be.’’ 

Without knowledge there can be no understanding; without 
sympathy, no knowledge. But (so we come round again) without 
sufferings shared, there is no sympathy. How many a married 
pair, after twenty or more years of compulsory, unwilling intimacy, 
have in the past months gained knowledge and understanding of 
one another through common anxiety or common grief! As with 
individuals, so with nations. For the first time in all their history, 
the peoples of England and Ireland, unequally joined by a forced 
marriage, have accumulated through the war a store of common not 
of disparate memories. The same story brings joy, the same 
casualty-list sorrow, to English and to Irish homes, which formerly 
had scarcely a thought or a hope in common. Here at length—in 
the graves of our dead from Somme to Yser—we bury the past; 
here (which is much more) we may, after so many centuries of 
discord, build the Temple of the Union of Hearts. 

I would fain believe that it was recognition of this great 
new opportunity, rather than the shock of rebellion, which 
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prompted the recently attempted settlement. Beyond question it 
was this which made acceptance possible in Ireland itself. Forno — 
one can pretend that the terms were agreeable to any section in 
that country. Not lightly was Nationalist Ireland persuaded to 
sanction the exclusion from the Irish National Parliament of six 
counties, or Unionist Ireland to abandon finally hope of repealing 
the Home Rule Act. Nor must it be thought that this reluctance 
resulted merely from the desire to drive the hardest possible 
bargain in the political market. Each intransigeant section 
founded itself upon principle—the one seeing in the partition of 
Ireland (however transitory) a mutilation of “‘ Ireland One and 
‘‘ Indivisible,’’ the other in the acceptance of Home Rule (however 
restricted) the triumph of the forces of Popery and Disloyalty. 
Each shrank from abandoning to the enemy comrades in excluded 
or included areas. Each imputed weakness, or accused of 
treachery, its Parliamentary leaders. Within the ranks of both 
parties the controversy raged. On the one side, tradition, instinct, 
passion, the youthful enthusiasm to which everything seems 
possible; on the other, reason and prudence, the child of 
chastening experience. It looked like a hopeless fight to many of 
us; yet reason and prudence won the day. Never can we in Ireland 
forget the splendid spirit of self-sacrifice and the true political 
insight which was displayed by the majority of Nationalists 
resident in the excluded counties. And then—then, alas! 
—the Cabinet began to have second thoughts. Yet if there is 
ever an occasion when second thoughts (however ‘good in them- 
selves) are inadmissible, it is when you have just got two parties, 
hitherto bitterly opposed to one another, to agree to a particular 
arrangement, above all when these parties are in the position of 
trustees who have risked the anger of those whom they represent, 
by working for the acceptance of your own original proposals. 

No sooner had the consent of the two Ulster Conferences 
(Unionist and Nationalist) been obtained, than a party in the 
Cabinet, headed by Lord Lansdowne, demanded fresh guarantees 
regarding Imperial control of the armed forces in Ireland, and 
the Defence of the Realm. It is not easy to see in what such 
guarantees could consist, since under the Home Rule Act itself 
all questions relating to the Army and Navy and to the Defence 
of the Realm were already excluded from the purview of the Irish 
Parliament and Executive. 

However, though this fresh evidence of distrust was unpalatable 
enough, the Irish Party raised no objection to the insertion 
of any declaratory words which might be thought to render 
this provision clearer; and this being settled, we expected with 
confidence the immediate production of the new Bill. Weeks 
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passed without a sign, precious weeks, during which Nationalist 
Ireland became steadily more anxious and _ suspicious—and 
then suddenly instead of a Bill embodying the terms of the 
draft agreement, we were confronted with two new proposals. In 
the first place it was made clear that the six counties were to be 
excluded permanently—as permanently, that is to say, as. is 
possible under our Constitution ; in the second place, that the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament was to be reduced, 
after the next General Election, to the number specified in the 
Home Rule Act. 

The interdependence of these two proposals has not, I think, 
been generally understood. Viewed singly, each of these pro- 
positions appeared reasonable enough. ‘‘ You cannot really have 
““supposed,’’ English friends have said to me, ‘that the six 
““counties were to be brought in automatically at the end of a 
‘certain time, no matter what might be their wishes. You agree 
““that we cannot and that we ought not even to wish to coerce 
“them now. And if it is wrong now, why should it be thought right 
““a year hence?’’ And again, ‘‘ You admit that Ireland cannot 
“justly claim to have a Parliament of her own, and at the same 
“time keep her present representation intact at Westminster. You 
‘accepted without serious protest a heavy reduction in your repre- 
‘““sentation as part of the terms of the Home Rule Act. And yet, 
“though you have risked political extinction to carry the settlement, 
‘“and have won, you now proceed to throw it up because the 
‘‘Cabinet, as a whole, refuses to carry out a provision of 
‘‘the draft agreement which, on further examination, is found 
‘* impracticable—a provision, moreover, which you cannot defend 
‘fon its merits. You really are the most hopelessly impracticable 
‘“people! I have fought for Home Rule for twenty years—but 
‘really, after this—what am I[ to say to my constituents?” 
&c., &c. 

I hope I have stated fairly the case against myself. 

Now it must be clearly borne in mind that in agreeing to the 
exclusion, for whatever period, of six Irish counties, Nationalists 
were, in their own view, making a tremendous sacrifice, a sacrifice 
which was all the greater because two of these counties actually 
contain a Nationalist majority. We agreed to it solely as a war 
emergency measure, and upon the clear understanding that this 
question was to be subject to review by an Imperial Conference, 
to be summoned within a brief period after the cessation of 
hostilities. And when we were asked by our countrymen how 
they could be sure that such a review would take place, some of 
us, at any rate, answered: ‘‘In the first place we have the word 
“of the Government ”’ (for at that time we believed ourselves to be 
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dealing with a united Cabinet); ‘‘in the second place the provi- 
‘sions of the new Bill, as regards exclusion, are to be strictly 
‘transitory, being limited in terms to the duration of the war 


‘‘and to twelve months after’’ (subsequently it was agreed that 
this period might be further extended by Order in Council, should ~ 


unforeseen events prevent the assembling of the Imperial 
Conference within the specified time); and, in the third place, so 
long as the above provisions continue in force, the Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster is to continue unchanged. This of itself 
stamps the agreement as transitory and guarantees its revision; 
for it is unthinkable that, even if we never raised the question at 


2 
. 


all, Englishmen and Scotsmen would allow such an arrangement 


-to continue a moment longer than might be strictly necessary. 
But if one-half of the bargain is revised, so must the other half be, 
a which is ee our detriment equally with that which is to our 

‘advantage.’ 

Let the de judge whether it was a small thing, after we had 
sought and obtained the consent of the majority of those chiefly 
affected, to be told that the provisions regarding exclusion were 
by no means to be subject to automatic revision (a very different 
thing, let me point out, from automatic reversal) and, at the same 
time, that the closely related question of representation in the 
Imperial Parliament was to be adversely dealt with and the number 


reduced at the end of the present Parliament. It is true that if - 


and when the Home Rule Question should again be taken up by 


Parliament the full representation was to be restored; but where — 


did there remain any longer a material guarantee that this moment 
would ever arrive? Who any longer, besides ourselves, would 
have any motive for again raising this most thorny question? 
The Ulster Unionists, secure in the possession of a ‘‘ clean cut,’’ 
including two counties in which they are actually in a minority 
of the population, or English party politicians, rid at one stroke 


of immediate difficulties of Irish administration and of the bulk ~ 


of Ireland’s representatives in the House of Commons? 

It is at least abundantly plain that, even if they had been willing 
to do so after what had happened, the Irish leaders could not have 
recommended the new scheme to their fellow-countrymen with any 
hope of success. Still less could they have accepted it without 
further reference to the Irish people. 

Well, the inevitable has occurred. The breakdown of. the 
attempted settlement rendered any negotiations on other lines 
very difficult. Feelings of distrust and suspicion had been aroused, 
and Ireland was in no humour to listen to new proposals—Home 
Rule within Home Rule, Advisory Councils, and the rest of them. 
So Humpty-Dumpty (otherwise Dublin Castle) is up again, though 
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more precariously perched than ever. I imagine we can do no 
more now than wait for the conclusion of the war. After all (so 
Nationalist Ireland consoles itself) the Home Rule Act is upon 
the Statute Book; and though some amending Bill is of course 
inevitable, its terms can hardly be more disadvantageous to us 
than those finally proposed by the Cabinet. 

One good thing, at least, has emerged from all this confusion. 
The great solid mass of British public opinion, irrespective of party 
ties, has declared itself unmistakably in favour of a definite 
settlement of the Irish question in terms of Irish self-government. 
Nor is this true of Great Britain only. In Ireland, too, North and 
South, while extremists still rage furiously, moderate men have 
been drawn closer together. It is to be remarked that the Southern 
Unionists, though their political leaders in the House of Lords did 
a great deal to wreck the settlement, professed to be fighting not 
so much in the defence of the Legislative Union as of the unity of 
Ireland, In this I believe most of them to have been sincere, and 
here lies good promise for the future. 

Perhaps when the question of the better government of Ireland 
comes again to be discussed Irishmen may have drawn still nearer 
together and a single administration may be found practicable for 
the whole island. It is much to be desired; for partition has few 
real friends even in Unionist Ulster. No one likes it: everyone 
_ has accepted it for second best. Broadly speaking, it affords 
protection from the presumed tyranny of a Nationalist executive to 
‘Unionists where they are in a majority. It withdraws protection 
where they are not. It must inevitably Jeave great bodies, both of 
Nationalists and Unionists, smarting under a sense of having been 
betrayed: by their own people. It must necessarily be clumsy in 
point of administration and unsatisfying in point of national 
sentiment. Therefore there is hardly any concession, intended to 
allay the fears or protect the interests of their opponents, which Irish 
Nationalists would not most readily grant, if only partition might 
be avoided. On the other hand, it may prove that only by the 
roundabout road of temporary exclusion can we reach at last 
National Unity. If majorities among the inhabitants of certain 
areas will not beforehand trust their fellow-countrymen to act with 
elementary justice and decency, we must just try to “win”? them 
through actual demonstration of these qualities in the day-to-day 
working of Home Rule Government. But—this one word of 
warning is perhaps necessary—let us be sure that they are 
majorities. For the sake of peace in war we were prepared to give 
up, for the time being, our claim to Derry City and to the Counties 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh. It must not be assumed that we shall 
be equally ready henceforward. No reasoned case, so far as I know, 
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has ever been made out against the old proposals of county option. 
Exclusion being pre-supposed, why should not the majority in each 
area, Unionist or Nationalist, be allowed to say plainly whether it 
wishes to come in or stay out ? 

Whatever may be in store for us we face the future with confident 
hope. ‘‘ The flowing tide is with us.’’ Men’s minds are more and 
more turned towards the ideal of Liberty. No longer can the Irish 
question be regarded as a sordid item of domestic politics, for our 
cause is visibly one with the great cause of freedom throughout the 
world. The principle of liberty is universal. Liberty knows 
nothing of State boundaries, and cares nothing for the convenience 
of statesmen. She will not allow us to teach our neighbours their 
duty and to neglect our own—to play the patriot in Belgium, 
Poland, or Serbia, and the Prussian in Ireland. Here, as on the 
greater stage of the European War, the struggle (in the words of 
the Prime Minister, at the Queen’s Hall, on August 4th) is 
“between, upon the one side, the forces which stand for freedom, 
““for variety of type and of organisation, for the unfettered 
‘“ progress of humanity, and, upon the other side, the forces which 
““are bound, sooner or later, to sterilise all possible seeds of 
“‘a transformed and regenerated world.’? England, champion of 
the smaller nations of Europe, must surely see to it that no critic 
at the Peace Conference shall be able to cast in her teeth the case 
of an unreconciled Ireland. 

Moreover, on the side of freedom and of progress, we see ranged 
the influence of the great free Dominions, now definitely upon the 
point of taking a direct share in the counsels, as already in the 
defence, of the Fenke: 

Notwithstanding the disappointments and perplexities of the 
moment, we see no.reason to despair of our country. 


H. A. Law. 


THE SOUTH-EASTERN: SEATEES. 


T was in the East that the torch was first laid to the combustibles 
that set the political world ablaze, and it is in the East that the — 
most solid barriers must be raised to the advance of Teutondom. 
The main points of the Kaiser’s Pan-Germanic project may be 
resumed in these four formulas: Berlin-Calais, Berlin-Riga, 
Hamburg-Salonica, and Hamburg and the Persian Gulf.* Down 
to the year 1912 the course of events in the political world uniformly 
favoured the realisation of this audacious scheme. The Germans 
had thoroughly studied all the political, economic, and military 
problems it involved; they had prepared the ground by pacific 
interpenetration; had made agreements with France and Russia; 
and they had convinced themselves that Great Britain would remain 
a passive spectator and that they could reckon with certitude on 
complete success provided that the forces which were thus pacifically 
aiding their efforts remained operative. But as ill-luck would have 
it, these forces suddenly began to play them false, and constrained 
them hurriedly to adjust their methods to the shifting conditions. 
In 1912 Italy wrested Libya from Turkey, on whom the Teutons 
counted as one of their principal instruments. The Balkan States, 
profiting by Turkey’s weakness, leagued themselves against her, 
and defeated and humiliated her still further. For a moment it 
looked as though the Young Turks might be forced to abandon for 
good the capital of the Ottoman Empire, and by way of providing 
for this untoward eventuality, it was resolved to have it bestowed, 
if possible, on Bulgaria, who was to take the place of Turkey as 
the Eastern executor of the Teuton programme. From that time 
onward the intimacy between Sofia and Vienna, which singularly 
enough escaped the notice of the Western Governments, waxed 
closer, and became the driving force of Teuton policy in South- 
Eastern Europe. It was in response to Austria’s promptings that 
the Coburger hoodwinked the Tsar, who was to have arbitrated 
between Serbia and Bulgaria, and treacherously fell foul of his 
country’s allies. Bulgaria thus became the a@me damnée of the 


* Cf. André Chéradame: Ze Plan Pan-Germaniste Démasgué. Paris, 1916, p. 43. 
This masterly work lays bare the grandiose project of the Kaiser which the present 
war was to have realised. 
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Central Empires, whose prospects temporarily brightened in spite - 
of the flitting shadows. 

But only fora brief moment. Roumania turned against Bulgaria, 
drew nearer to Russia, and bade fair to strike out a course of her 
own different from that which her secret convention with Austria 
and Germany had traced. And the Treaty of Bucharest contributed 
to stiffen the backs of the Roumanians and embolden them to 
contemplate the European situation from the angle of vision of their 
own national interests. That diplomatic instrument left the South- 
Eastern States hopelessly divided. Bulgaria and Turkey, the 
willing servants of the Central Empires, eager to upset the arrange- 
ments established at Bucharest, waited and watched for the 
opportunity promised them by Vienna, while Serbia, Greece, and 
Montenegro banded themselves together by treaty to withstand the 
meditated aggression. oumania, oscillating between the two, 
seemed likely to take her stand by the side of Bulgaria’s intended 
victims. é 

It was then that the great war clouds gathered on the Eastern 
horizon. In the year 1913, less than three months after the signing 
of the Treaty of Bucharest, the King of the Belgians was told by 
the German war-lord that the long threatening war against France 
was ‘‘ inevitable and imminent.’’* Nothing could be more natural 
considering the Kaiser’s plan and how it was being frustrated by 
the Bucharest Treaty. But the Entente Powers refused to believe 
the man capable of such a criminal design, and discouraged all who, 
knowing the facts, publicly proclaimed them. 

The weakening of Turkey by her two unsuccessful campaigns, 
the unsteadiness of Roumania, the sudden increase of Serbia’s 
strength and prestige, and the correspondingly greater self-reliance 
of the Slavs of the Habsburg Monarchy were the proximate causes 
of the war. The shortsightedness of the Entente Governments 
which overlooked these and other still more ominous phenomena 
in the year 1913 also missed their inevitable consequences through- . 
out the two following years, and among the results of this oversight 
are the running of the Berlin-Constantinople express train, the help 
given by Turkey to Austria in Galicia, the inefficacy of the blockade, 
and the duration of the war. These consequences might have been 
still worse if the Salonica Expedition, first proposed by Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Briand, had not been rigged out at the last 
minute. For it was the presence of Anglo-French troops in that 
city and the belief that the forces and resources of Britain and her 
Allies were behind them that kept Greece and Roumania from being 
drawn into the Teuton orbit. Had this undertaking been begun 


* Cf. Baron Beyens. L’Allemagne avant la Guerre, p. 24. Also A. Chéradame, 
op. cit. p. 65. 2 
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sooner we should probably have had the South-Eastern peoples of 
Europe on our side, and it is possible that the campaign would 
have already been decided in our favour. But even at the present | 
moment their influence on the blockade and the war is considerable. 
It is not to be supposed that the decisive action which will enable 
the Allies to impose peace terms on the enemy will take place in 
the Balkans. The vital forces of Teutondom are massed on the 
Western front, and must be dissipated there. But one of the main 
arteries that purveys them and their non-combatant fellow country- 
men with military, economic, and moral support, runs from 
Stambul to Berlin. Without the cereals supplied by Roumania to 
the Western Powers, the hardships of the populations of Germany 
and Austria would in all probability have assumed the acuteness of 
a famine., 

These considerations impart actuality to the estimates of the 
future réle of these States currently made by the publicists of both 
groups of belligerents. 


THE ROOT POLICY OF THE BALKAN STATES. 


That Bulgaria was from the outset the key to the South-Eastern 
Situation has long been recognised by all. This conviction was 
presumably at the root of the dealings of the Entente with that 
country, Greece, and Serbia, the failure of which is attributable 
principally to the choice and maladjustment of methods. It may be 
assumed that Turkey and Bulgaria, who were naturally swayed in 
their attitude towards the two groups of belligerents by con- 
siderations of self-interest, believed that they could not do better 
than throw in their lot with Germany, because they regarded her 
as the destined victor. Bulgaria had an additional motive. 
Unlike Turkey, she fancied that her privileged position would allow 
her not only to bet on the Teuton victory, but also to insure against 
all risks of a Teuton defeat. And her position undoubtedly is 
privileged. Her Russophil politicians, professing to blame their 
King and Government, expect to expiate by a verbal act of public 
contrition the treason of the nation against its benefactors, if these 
should become the arbiters of its destinies. The Russian Novoye 
Vremya hazarded the supposition that the Bulgars who aided and 
abetted their Government to levy war against France, Britain, and 
Serbia reasoned thus: King Ferdinand wants to put the nation’s 
money on the German horse, because he feels sure it will win. Very 
well, against that we have no objection. But it is possible that the 
Entente may get the upper hand. We cannot tell for certain. 
Therefore we had better take two chances instead of one. ‘! Let 
‘King Ferdinand take the ticket for his favourite. If when the 
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“contest is over he finds that he has put his money on the wrong _ 
‘“‘ horse, then we, the Opposition, will always have time to liquidate 
‘“ his liabilities and proclaim that he acted at his own risks.’’* Of 


such double dealing the high principled statesmen of the Entente 
refused to think the peasant nation of the Balkans capable. 
The point worth making is this, that the choice of attitude made 


by each of the interested States was determined by its forecast of — 


the war, and therefore by its faith in the military success of this or 
that group of belligerents. And the consensus of opinion was 
favourable to the almighty German. This view was inculcated on 


the people by agents from Berlin, and cultivated by native military 


officers hypnotised by the German General Staff. The Entente _ 


Powers took no rational measures to counteract this energetic 
propaganda. Self-advertisement is not in their line, and they 
confidently looked to truth and its inherent virtue to dispel the cloud 
of falsehood and error. But, to-day, luckily the events of the war 


are doing the work which indolence left to truth. The confidence 


of the South-Eastern States, belligerent and neutral, in the 
triumph of German arms is already shaken, almost as much as is 


that of a section of the German people. When the Central Empires © 


are reduced to such straits that they have to sue Bulgaria and 
Turkey for military reinforcements, and in lieu of announcing a 
speedy and decisive victory to content themselves with reiterating 
their resolve to resist to the end, the time has evidently come for a 
revision of first calculations and a reconsideration of policy. That, 
at any rate, would appear to be the frame of mind of a number of 
Turks and Bulgarians, Greeks and Roumanians. They would fain 
agree at the last moment with their adversary, real or potential, 
while they are in the way with him. Some months ago, for 
example, the diplomatic representative of Turkey in Switzerland is 
said to have been authorised by the Porte to charge Dr. Reshad Bey 
and Cherif Pasha to make separate peace proposals to Great Britain 
and France. The terms of this offer would appear to have been 
naively vague, and the matter was not taken seriously by the Allies. 
But as a symptom, and only as a symptom, it has a certain value. 
For the ruling clique in Turkey is much too compromised and is 
too tightly held by the Germans to make any further independent 
move. Turkey’s doom is sealed, and where the tree falleth there 
it shall be. 


GREECE AND HER-IMPENITENT. CHIEF. 


Greece’s position is different. There is no doubt that the Greek 
nation at home, and in a still greater degree the Hellenes abroad, 


* Novoye Vremya, September 10/23, 1915. — 
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who are more numerous, feel drawn to the Allies by sentiment and | 
interest. And the former gave emphatic expression to their feelings 
when they re-elected Venizelos and his party on the question of 
co-operating with France, Britain, and Russia against the Central 
Empires. Where they were weak was in submitting to the 
lawlessness of the band of Teutonised officers and politicians who 


steered the frail ship of State straight for the rocks. Instead of 


making a determined effort to wrest the tiller from the hands of the 
State wreckers, as their fathers had done when King Otho was 
conjuring up a much lesser danger, they submitted to the law- 
breakers meekly. But now that the Entente Powers have given 
them a lead, they are making ready to return Venizelos and his 
adherents to Parliament in the uncertain hope of undoing the 
mischief inflicted by the Kaiser’s brother-in-law. ; 

But Greece has lost much by the pranks of her rulers. Whether 
she can lessen those losses by tardy reparation will depend upon 
the hour at which it is made, and also on its thoroughness. And 
there is at present very little hope. For although the sands are 
running fast, the mischievous influences which have presided over 
the ordering of the nation ever since the mobilisation of the army 
last year are still rampant and unchecked. Everything that is now 
taking place in the political sphere in Greece was outlined by the 
Kaiser’s agents and approved by his brother-in-law. The Powers 
fixed the destination, but Germany’s helmsman continues to steer 
the ship. When the Entente Governments intervened in June, the 
advice tendered by the Skouloudis-Gounaris Cabinet was to offer » 
resistance to the Allies. One is tempted to regret that it was not 
complied with, because it would have provoked measures which 
would have put an end once for all to the irritating tactics of official 
Greece. But for that very reason the Berlin wire-pullers dissuaded 
the German Field-Marshal who governs the little realm from 
assuming a defiant posture, seeing that the most helpful results 
could be attained by verbally assenting to the demands of the 
Powers, and thus gaining time. 

And that line of action is accordingly being pursued by 
Constantine XII. M. Zaimis, an honest man, was appointed to the 
Premiership, but three Ministers were associated with him in the 
Cabinet who continued to play the old game as directed by the 
General Staff and the Kaiser. The War Minister, Callaris, allowed 
the Germanophil reservists who were being disbanded to behave 
in a manner which was hardly creditable to either the army or the | 
country. He is the Ministerial organ of the General Staff, and will — 
carry its behests into execution. The Minister of the Interior is 
also an-officer, Col. Harlambis, who, besides being a competent 
military man, is a fervid champion of monarchism of the Divine 
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right type and a bitter enemy of Venizelos. The Minister of Justice 
is the intimate friend and legal adviser of M. Skouloudis, to whom 
he owes his appointment. With an agency served by such willing 
workers, the Kaiser’s brother-in-law had everything to gain by 
complying with the mild terms laid down .by the Entente Powers, 
and subsequently endorsed by the Kaiser. It was in pursuance of 
that plan that the elections were put off until October. Even if 
Venizelos be then returned to Parliament with a large majority, and 
be accepted by the King ‘‘ who owes responsibility only to God,” 
Greece could hardly alter her foreign policy before the beginning 
of the New Year. And in the meantime Baron von Schenk and his 
Greek hirelings are working hard to defeat the Venizelists. Despite 
the circumstance that the Entente Powers insisted on demobilisation 
and repudiate the intention of asking little Greece for military co- 
operation which they would probably decline, the German Minister 
in Athens is actively spreading the calumny that the Entente is 
working to force the nation into the war. What the Allies desire 
and are minded to secure at all costs is that official Greece should 
henceforward behave with common decency and not misuse the flag 
of neutrality for intrigues and treasons which are as harmful to the 
nation as to its protectors. If the people of Greece should be unable 
to make their voices felt at the voting places, they too must be 
resigned to bear their share of opprobrium. As things stand at 
present, the problem is not one for argument, but for resolute 
action. Constantine represents the German Kaiser, and Greece is 
on the downward grade. — 


ROUMANIA: IF SHE WILL DO ’T SHE WILL, AND IF 
SHE WON'T, SHEL WON EL. 


Roumania’s intervention, one may frankly confess, would be 
a trump-card for the Allies, especially at a moment like the present, 
when the weight of her admirably trained army would fall heavily 
in the scales. The case for intervention needs no arguing at this 
late hour.. It has been debated to the dregs, and the only question 
now remaining is one of expediency. And the credit or blame for 
hitting or missing the right moment must be left to those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the nation’s polity. The problem 
from their point of view is less simple than it may appear from that 
of the outsider. It involves all manner of subsidiary questions, and 


one which takes precedence of all the rest: What will be the gain or 


loss to Roumania herself+e 

M. Bratianu’s Buddhistic serenity has been severely found fault 
with as egotistic. It is egotistic, and the Roumanian Premier is 
aware of the fact. From the sphere of politics sentiment has long 
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since been eliminated, and one of ihe very rare occasions calling 
for responsiveness to motives which are above the plane of 
utilitarianism is the present fierce contest between good and evil, 
in which foremost nations seek for the leadings of duty less in the 
immediate consequences to themselves than in the inward 
promptings of conscience. But it is not given to every public man 
to penetrate the mist of politics and discern the ethical kernel at the 
centre. MM. Take Jonescu, Filipescu, and their political friends 
are endowed with that sharp vision, and also with the force to be 
true to allegiance, which is higher than duty to party interests or 
political principles. 

M. Bratianu is like a prudent steward before whose eyes the fear 
of wasting the substance confided to him is ever present, compelling 
him to computation and circumspection. He is determined to lose 
nothing. That is the granite-like foundation of his policy. He is 
further desirous of gaining everything that can be gained for his 
country by an effort that shall involve practically no risks. The 
problem is purely political, and the statesman has no wish to 
complicate it by imparting to it ethical side issues. Conceptions 
of public law and justice are respectable, but heretofore they have 
seldom raised European politics above the level of pettifogging, 
and M. Bratianu has no vocation to play the part of pioneer. A 
time may come which will give the nations of the world new ideals 
derived from the needs of the highest part of our humanity. But 
it has not yet arrived. That would seem to be the Roumanian 
Premier’s conception of the problem and the way to tackle it. 

And M. Bratianu is Roumania. Apart from the circumstance 
that he is the sole leader of the only organised and most powerful 
political party in the country, he is chief of a Cabinet which by a 
fortuitous coincidence, as by the waving of a sorcerer’s wand, has 
bécome a fixture which no agitation in the country, no Parlia- 
mentary tactics, can dislodge or shake. And this unique position 
confers on the Premier the power of an absolute ruler. For the 
present Chamber is not the usual legislature, but a National 
Assembly elected for a very particular purpose—to carry out far- 
reaching agrarian reforms which are beyond the powers bestowed 
by the Constitution on the ordinary Parliament. The outbreak of 
the war compelled the Government to put off indefinitely the 
discussion of the Bill. And as the present Assembly must go on 
sitting until it has accomplished its task, which cannot be taken in 
hand so long as hostilities last, the uselessness of protests and 
agitation is apparent. Agrarian reform is an impregnable trench, 
behind which the Cabinet is settled permanently beyond the reach 
of effective attack. 

Roumania, like Italy, has unredeemed kith and kin to think of, 
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and care for, with a view to gathering them one day under her — 
maternal wing. Between four and five millions of them are fretting 
and chafing under the sway of the Habsburgs, mainly in Hungary. 
All Roumanians are at one as to the desirability of uniting these 

under the national sceptre, but there is a considerable divergence of 
views about the ways and means of effecting their incorporation 
and about the time when it had best be attempted. For there are 
also about a million more in Bessarabia, once a Roumanian but 
now a Russian province, who are being steadily Russianised. Now 
the bulk of Roumanians look, not towards the Tsardom, but to the 
Habsburg Monarchy for the increase of territory and population 
which they long for. And the reason for the preference is simple: — 

- Russia is a mighty Empire, and is fast growing. To attempt to 

= deprive her by force—and there is no other way—of a province, 

which, however she obtained it she will not consent to retrocede, 
would be madness. Of the Dual Monarchy the same thing was 
true so long as it remained robust and viable. And during all that 
time the Roumanian Government was self-possessed and _for- 
bearing. Only the firm conviction on the part of Roumanian 
statesmen that Austria-Hungary was really going to pieces and 
could not be saved by her German ally could embolden them to take 
by force what they consider their own by right. So long, then, as 

M. Bratianu entertained reasonable doubts as to the upshot of the 

war, armed intervention was for him a subject outside the field of 

ES practical politics. And his views on the issue of the campaign 

Bi would appear to have oscillated in rhythm with the vicissitudes of 

a the campaign. Parenthetically it may not be amiss to remark that 

most of the lesser States, which reckon up thus carefully the 

4 elements of the situation, are prone to leave out of consideration the 

effect which their own co-operation would exert on the outcome of 

= the struggle. 


ORIGIN OF AUSTRO-ROUMANIAN TREATY. 


It is but fair to remember that while the sympathies of the bulk of — 
Roumanians are with the Allies, and French ideas have almost 
exclusive vogue among the articulate classes, there is also an 
influential group of politicians, led by MM. Carp and Alexander 
; Marghiloman, who would fain see the policy of the late King Carol 
persisted in, and military co-operation rendered by Roumania to 
the Central Powers. ‘To assume, as publicists so often do, that the 
i motives actuating these leaders must necessarily be blameworthy, 

is at once gratuitous and impolitic. That they are mistaken we are 
by convinced, and so, too, are the Germans themselves, who would 
alone profit by their error. But unquestionably they are patriotic 
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men, who imagine that the interests of their country are bound up 
with continuity of friendship and fellowship with Germany, and 
invoke the Austro-Roumanian secret convention which was in force. 
for thirty-one years, and was intended to assure Roumania’s aid 
in this war to the Central Empires. . 

The origins of this convention are worth glancing at. For they 
leave no doubt that it was brought about by Austria’s bullying 
behaviour, and was therefore the result of constraint and fear. 
Roumania’s achievements in the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1877 
had strengthened national self-consciousness and encouraged 
dreams of great territorial expansion in congruity with the principle 
of nationalities. These hopes were expressed in public from time 
to time, but never so frankly as by M. Gradishteanu, in a speech 
delivered at Jassy, in which he made allusion to Transylvania and 
Bessarabia as the ‘‘two pearls’”’ still lacking to the Roumanian 
crown. The Austro-Hungarian Government took notice of the 
expression, and feigned to regard it as an international event of 
primary importance fraught with far-reaching consequences for 
good or evil. Official representatives evoked apologies, but the 
‘ apologies were declared by the Vienna Cabinet to be inadequate. 
Between the two countries official relations became tense. The air 
grew heavy with ominous rumours. An ultimatum from Vienna 
was expected at Bucharest. Apprehensive of a calamity, M. 
Bratianu, the father of the present Premier, set out for Berlin and 
besought Bismarck to intercede for his country with Vienna, or 
else to advise him how he might placate Franz Josef’s Government. 
Of help from outside Bismarck held out no hope, but told his visitor 
that Roumania could very well help herself. How? ‘* Propose to 
‘* Austria a treaty of alliance, and all will be well,’’ was the answer. 
M. Bratianu referred the matter to King Carol, and, with his 
assent, repaired to Vienna and concluded the treaty.* 

This secret accord, to which Germany and Italy subsequently 
adhered, remained in force down to the outbreak of the present war, 
when the question of fulfilling the engagements was put to King 
Carol’s Government. In the meanwhile, however, Austria, who 
had undertaken to back Roumania diplomatically, had, when the 
dispute with Bulgaria became pressing, left her in the lurch for 
fear of forfeiting the sympathies of Bulgaria, whose active aid was 
indispensable to the execution of the Pan-Germanic scheme in the 
Balkans. None the less King Carol, who had a few months before 
informed me that he would remain loyal to Germany and Austria, 
called a Crown Council, propounded the matter to the leaders of his 
people, intimated his intention to redeem the pledge, and called on 
them for their views and advice. It is asserted, I know not with 


*In the year 1883. 
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what degree of truth, that the present Premier intimated his — 
‘‘ conditional assent.’? M. Alexander Marghiloman announced 
his entire concurrence and M. Peter Carp his warm support. — 
M. Maiorescu, who is also an advocate of this policy, was absent at 
the time. M. Take Jonescu, who spoke vehemently against it, and ~ 
M. John Lahovary, who delivered an adverse analytical judgment, 
produced a powerful impression, which was translated into the 
official proclamation of Roumania’s neutrality. 


THE CAUTIOUS STEWARD. 


This decision came as a relief to Roumania’s friends in France, 
Britain, and Russia. At home it divided politicians into two 
camps, of one of which the Germans took command. The 
interventionists on their side agitated vehemently and elicited 
numerous expressions of sympathy for the Allies. Their zeal was 
always fervid, and perhaps at times it would have gained in 
efficacy by a larger admixture of prudence. It had no effect on 
the Government, which kept a close eye on the vicissitudes of the 
war and made all possible provision for emergencies, whatever 
their nature. For the Premier felt that in an upheaval like the 
present, which bids fair to transfigure political Europe, his own 
country must adopt a course which will cost her fewest sacrifices 
‘and bestow on her the greatest benefits. And this has been the 
leading motive of his policy. There have been moments when he 
was sorely tempted to take the fateful plunge, as when Russian 
troops occupied Galicia, but prompted by considerations which he 
has never disclosed, he raised political issues, inquiring to what 
territorial acquisitions successful co-operation would entitle 
Roumania. And before these questions were thoroughly debated 
and happily solved, Galicia and the Bukovina were again in the 
hands of the Central Powers. 

Those conversations with Russia were begun long before, but 
had been dragging slowly along. For the Entente Governments 
needed much time and reflection, quickened by war’s surprises, to’ 
realise the value of the military assistance of the South-Eastern 
States, and of Roumania in especial, and it was natural that before 
they had acquired this insight they should have set little store by 
their intervention. There was nothing very surprising, therefore, 
in the circumstance that negotiations between Bucharest and 
Petrograd were discontinued in February, 1915, soon after a loan 
of five millions sterling had been advanced to Roumania by the 
Entente. The threads of the discussion were again taken up in 
April, and after a further interchange of views and a shifting of 
the Russian standpoint, it was stipulated that in return for her 
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neutrality her claim to ‘‘the countries inhabited by the 
‘‘ Roumanians of Austria-Hungary ”’ should be recognised by the 
Allies, provided that she ““occupied them by force of arms before 

““ the close of the war.’’ 

No useful purpose would be served by entering here upon the 
vexed questions of the Banat, the city of Creions the principle 
of nationalities, its legitimate limits and undue extension, and other 
matters which were variously formulated and warmly discussed at 
the time. It is enough to know that they have ceased to preoccupy 
Roumanians, Russians, or Serbs, and that Roumania’s right to 
live, thrive, and expand, and every other claim of hers deriving 
from that are fully appreciated and will be freely allowed by the 
Entente Powers, provided that their efforts are duly seconded by 
Roumania’s own. 

It is easy to call the present Prime Minister to account for a 
policy which has earned for him hard names and _ prospective 
panes at the hands of the Rhadamanthus known as the 

‘impartial historian.’’ But the most that one can say of it as yet 
is that it may fairly be described as hope and its realisation deferred. 
M. Bratianu has never expounded it officially. His friends hold 
that his reserve down to the present juncture has been justified by 
events. For Roumania’s frontiers are so exposed that even if the 
Cabinet had been willing, say, in May, 1915, to enter Transylvania, 
she would not have been able to continue the fight until the winter 
of 1916. And this contention is tenable, although I feel disposed 
to think that her intervention sixteen months ago would have 
enabled the Allies to bring the campaign in Eastern Europe toa 
speedy and successful issue. But this view is not binding on the 
responsible head of a foreign Government, who has to make 
allowance for the improbable as well for what at a given moment 
seems likely. And in order to take an active, and it might well 
be a laborious, part in a war that might be over in four months, it 
may well have seemed risky to begin operations with resources. 
sufficient only for six months, seeing that the struggle might rage 
for a period twice as long. Another point in the ‘case for 
M. Bratianu is that his political opponents and critics are alleged 
to have set too low a value on the provision for the future which 
he was bent on securing before crossing the Rubicon. It is enough 
to remember in this connection Roumania’s experience the last 
time she co-operated with a Great Power in waging war and the 
painful way in which she was taught the truth of the saying that 
even reckonings make good friends. 

The historian, impartial or the reverse, will probably adorn his 
chronicle of European diplomacy with curious arabesques drawn 
from motives suggested by Italo-Roumanian relations during the 
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critical period that reached its climax in May, 1915. Inthoseeventful — 


days the present Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs voluntarily 


discharged the functions of spokesman of the two countries with 
dignity and ability, and his own countrymen believed that it was 
his misfortune rather than his fault that Roumania did not draw 
the sword at the same hour. Before endorsing this view, however, 
it is advisable to wait until the Bucharest version of the story has 
been told. When the market breaks up we shall get to know the 
merchants. Before quitting the region of contentious questions, it 
may be worth while correcting two errors out of which much has 
been made by German agents and their Roumanian tools. It has 
been often asserted that Russia met Roumania’s demand for the 
retrocession of Bessarabia with a curt negative. The truth is that 
no such demand was preferred, the conversations from start to 


finish being confined to matters of practical politics. In France 


a good deal of acrid criticism has been applied to Russia’s claim 
to Constantinople, the Allies’ readiness to recognise it, and the 
adverse poise it gave to Roumania’s deliberations. This allegation 
is unfounded. The terms of the hypothetical settkement of Near 
Eastern affairs, of its bearings on the Straits and the Turkish 
capital, having never been revealed, are not ripe for analysis. I 
have very good grounds, however, for affirming that whatever has 


been done or left undone, Roumania’s interests have not been ' 


impaired. Nobody is a better judge of this than the statesmen to 


whose keeping those interests have been confided. And neither 


M. Bratianu nor any member of his Cabinet has made representa- 
tions on the subject to Russia or her Allies. 


THERE IS A TIDE IN ROUMANIA’S AFFAIRS. ©. ia 


One more remark is worth making. It was made before this 
war by General Bernhardi, whose military and political acumen 
has been established by the occurrences of the last two years. He 
wrote: “‘ One can foresee that in the future Roumania will cease to 
“be in a position to come to the assistance of the Triple Alliance. 
‘True, for the moment she remains attached to the Central 
‘““European group of States in order to obtain through them 
‘‘ territorial aggrandisement at Bulgaria’s expense. But it seems. 
‘more than doubtful that she can long maintain this attitude. 
‘“‘ Wedged in between an enlarged Bulgaria and a gigantic Russia, 
‘“‘it will not long be in her power to preserve an independent 
‘policy. In all probability she will fall entirely under Russian 
‘influence, or else she will join the Balkan Alliance. In neither 
““ case will she have anything to hope for from the Triple Alliance, 
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-*“and, sooner or later, she will be constrained to take her place by 
“the side of our enemies.”’ 

Part of that prediction is already coming to pass. Roumania 
has now to choose between the two warring groups if she is to 
come into her own before the war is over. If she had followed 
MM. Carp and Alexander Marghiloman, and declared war against 
Russia, not only would she implicitly have relinquished her claim 
to the territories occupied by 3,700,000 Roumanians in Austria- 
Hungary, but she would have sealed her doom by making an 
eternal enemy of her most puissant neighbour. If, on the other 
hand, she decides to assert her right to Transylvania, the Bukovina, 
and the Banat, the effort, to be efficacious, must not be belated. 
And this is a danger more real than most Roumanians imagine. 
For although Austria’s plight is not yet desperate, it seems fast 
becoming so. In the North her armies have been badly mauled. 
Central Galicia is threatened once more, and the Carpathians are 
exposed to invasion. Not only was her offensive in the Tyrol 
contained, but her advancing armies have since been hurled back, 
and Gorizia captured. Her reserves are exhausted, and she has 
had to appeal to Turkey for reinforcements. At home the non- 
German populations are in ferment. Since the opening of 
hostilities the Austrian Parliament has never been summoned, 
because the Government dare not meet the deputies. The Austro- 
Hungarian Bank has never published a balance-sheet since war 
was declared, neither has the amount of gold reserve been made 
known. The Austrian public is kept in the dark as to the war 
expenditure, and the Austrian General Staff is subordinated to 
that of the grim war-lord. 

Should Hungary be really invaded, the pressing intensity of the 
Magyars’ fears will move them to change their tack and make the 
best of the steady head wind. Once already they began to trim 
when the Cossacks were in sight. Russia’s lack of munitions 
saved them then, but this time, if the Russians are adequately 
supplied, the Magyars must soon begin to chant the “‘ Miserere ”’ 
and do penance in sackcloth andashes. That Hungary will survive 
the present ordeal as an independent State is unquestionable. 
What is still uncertain is the extent of her future territory and the 
number of its inhabitants. And it is with a view to saving as 
much as possible of both, that the Magyars will hasten to make 
themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness—for as such 
they, the enthusiasts of Kultur, must surely regard us. And in 
this case they believe that the Allies, putting off all excessive 
sentimentality, will agree to pay them for withdrawing from the 
war the price which an equally helpful neutral would have 
commanded for intervention. To what extent the Magyars are 
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warranted in their hopes, and how far the Roumanians are cOrtede 
in their time estimates, the future alone can reveal. 


NON? RAGIONAMO DIVLOR, oni 


Among all the peoples of Europe none, not even the Germans, 
occupy so unenviable a place as the Bulgars, whose name is 
become associated with the most detestable crime known to civilised 
society. Forgetfulness of favours received, disregard for one’s 
plighted word, contempt for divine law and social usage, delight 
in human suffering, are among the misdeeds with which the 
Germans have laden themselves. The Bulgars have exaggerated 
them all and added black treason—treason to benefactors to whom 
they owe everything they have and are. For over a year before they 
threw off the mask they were feigning affection for the Allies, 
pleading their thirst for common justice, affirming their respect for 
the principle of nationalities, proclaiming their undying gratitude 
to Russia, and conspiring how to ruin the nation that gave them 


_ political being. I was aware that Bulgaria was bound hand and 


foot to the Central Empires before the war began, and I said so. 
The statement appeared too damning to be credible. To-day, the 
President of the Sobranie has publicly avowed the fact, and is | 
proud of it. ‘‘ Our evolution against Russian influence,’’ he writes, 
‘“ would in all probability have come to maturity earlier, if Germany 


‘had paid more heed to us and less to Turkey. “But she at last 


“discerned where her interest iay and became our close friend. 
‘“ Austria has never ceased to be that. We, the directors of 
‘“‘ Bulgaria’s policy, were well aware, when the great war broke out, 
‘that we would take a hand in it. But we had to wait, because we 
‘““were not ready and because we were exhausted by the second 
‘* Balkan War. Besides, we were so foolish as to refuse to wait 
‘and see what the first results of the campaign would be, although 
‘it was certain that, be what they might, we would never take 
“sides with the Entente. . . . If the fortune of war had decided 
*“ otherwise than it did, we would simply have waited for Germany’s 
‘revenge to take part in it by her side with all our strength.’’* 
The man who thus interprets Bulgaria’s ideas and sentiments is 
the Speaker of the National Legislature. He represents the nation 
more authoritatively than the Premier Radoslavoff or the slippery 
King. And his words are amply borne out by historic facts. What 
it concerns us to remember is, that it is not merely a man or a group 
or a Parliamentary party, but the rank and file of the Bulgarian 
nation that thinks and feels and behaves thus. 
In the movement afoot in Germany for the creation of a Central 


* Pesther Lloyd. Cf. Ze Journal, August roth, 1916. 
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European State, comprising Austria-Hungary, the German 
Empire, the Balkans, and Turkey, the Bulgars are expected to do 
their duty to Kultur, and their response is prompt and whole- 
hearted. In the Narodni Prava we read: ‘‘ This scheme interests 
“the Bulgars very particularly. During their Russophil phase 
‘‘ they made an attempt to ally themselves with the Entente Powers 
“economically, but they soon perceived that they were on the 
‘““ wrong tack and that their interests linked them naturally to the 
‘Central Empires. For the Russians have no industries, and our 
“raw stuffs can find no markets in their country, whereas we have 
“German industry at our doors which can absorb all our produce — 
‘“and work for us cheaply. Itis probable that the Sobranie will be 
“shortly ‘called upon to vote a law depriving for all time the 
‘“ subjects of the Entente States of access to Bulgarian markets.’’* 

Those words have a clear, unmistakable ring about them. They 
might have been uttered by a first-class Power, like Russia, 
dictating an economic law, say, to the Emir of Bokhara, or the 
Khan of Khiva. But coming from Bulgaria to Russia, France, 
and Britain, they have a comical sound. 

The present Prime Minister of Bulgaria, Radoslavoff, seriously 
assured his countrymen and Europe when embarking on war that 
‘* Russia no longer exists. She has been crushed by the Germans, 
‘‘and Bulgaria must beware of attaching herself to a corpse.’’+ 

The men responsible for Bulgaria’s infamies during the period 
of her greatest opportunities and most trying ordeals will live in 
history for ever. ‘‘ Questi non hanno’speranza di morte.” 


BULGAR KULTUR BEARERS. 


The Bulgars are admirers of Kultur, and their own propensities, 
formed during the centuries they passed under the Turkish yoke, 
qualify them to assimilate it. Their methods of waging war are 
identical with those of their northern models. In June, 1913, 
when being driven from the town of Seres by the Greeks under 
Colonel Sotilis, they behaved with a wealth of inhuman ferocity 
which could only come of habit. They burned the fine cathedral, 
a shrine venerated by their Greek co-religionists since the fourteenth 
century. Petroleum pumps were methodically used for the 
purpose, and the supervisors of the work were officers of the army, 
_ who were carrying out the behest of the Governor-General Vulkoff. 
They also set fire to the other churches, to the bishop’s residence, 
the hospital, the banks, the college, the municipal school, the 
synagogue, the shops and private houses. And they also burned 


* Narodni Prava. Cf. Ze Temps, August oth, 1916. 
+ Novoye Vremya, September 12/25, 1915. 
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alive hundreds of the inhabitants, whose charred remains were — 
found in the streets and courtyards by the Greek troops. In the 
house of the Governor-General, whose partiality for plunder 
appears to have been equal to that of Bulgaria’s Teuton masters, 
were found all the implements of the professional burglar— 
jemmies, crowbars, skeleton keys, false beards and moustaches, 
&c. Their foul deeds in Macedonia and Thrace imparted a new 
meaning to the historic words: ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocities ’’ ; and even 
the Austrian Consul-General, Herr Kral, who witnessed their 
handiwork, said: ‘‘ Such brigandage was unmatched even in the 
“‘ Middle Ages.’? The bank manager, Stamoulis, the principal of 
the Greek college, Pappapavlos, the Doctor Chrysaphis, and others, 
were seized as hostages—another German trick—and then put to 
death on the road. Six captives, selected among the well-to-do 
city merchants, were thrown into a foul dungeon and then prodded 
with bayonets until life was extinct. A Macedonian Jew, who 
escaped the fate of his fellow-citizens, said: ‘* The Bulgars are a 
‘‘barbarian horde. Their enormities would make the very 
‘cannibals blush. . . . They are destitute of heart, of conscience, _ 
“* of honour.’’* 

Later on, when the Russian corpse has come to life and avill call _ 
them to an account, they will seek to shift the blame on to the | 
shoulders of their departing King. But they are ruled by a © 
“monarch who is in every way worthy of them except one: the — 
Bulgarian people are personally fearless: King Ferdinand is — 
craven-heartedness itself. His life is an endless sequence of appre- — 
hensions, misgivings, suspicions. To an Englishman at Marien- 
bad, he once remarked: ‘‘ When I ascended the throne I resolved 
“‘ that if there were to be assassinations I would be on the side of the 
‘“assassins.’’*+ And those who remember how Stambuloff died 
will admit that the King has kept his resolution. He has also led 
his willing subjects to the side of the assassins in this war. 


THE DREAM AND THE AWAKENING. 


The ' Bulgars were sticklers for the ‘‘sacred principle of. 
‘nationalities’? when dealing with Russia and asserting their 
right to Macedonia. At the same moment they were conspiring 
with Austria and Germany to violate that principle to the detriment 
of the Serbs, whose kingdom they have now arranged to partition. 
Years ago I published a map{ which throws a strong light on 
Bulgaria’s designs and ought to have opened the eyes of Western 

* Le Temps, May 30th, 1916. 
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statesmen. It is part of a Bulgarian book, entitled : ‘‘ The Soldier’s 


““ Companion : A Manual for Soldiers of all arms.’’ The work bears 


_ the official stamp of the Bulgarian War Ministry, and is destined 


for the use of the entire nation, seeing that every Bulgar must serve 
in the army. It was approved and authorised by the General Staff 
in the year 1907.* This book dispels all doubts on the subject of 


_ Bulgaria’s aims, which the Entente Powers would do well to bear 


in mind when rearranging the affairs of the Balkans. The map, 
which is entitled ‘‘ Great Bulgaria,’’ divides the country into two 
parts, that which is already Bulgarian and the remainder which 
has still to be annexed. This latter part includes Greek, 
Roumanian, and Turkish territories, to which Bulgaria has not 
the shadow of a claim; the Roumanian Dobrudja, as far as Galatz 
and Sulina, the coast of the Egean Sea, from Seres to Gumuldjina_ 
and the districts of Nish, and Prizrend. In addition to these lands 
Bulgaria covets Constantinople, and her right to annex it, in case 
the Turks should ever be obliged to quit, has been recognised by 
the Central Empires. The Bulgars, whoare not Slavs, but a branch 


of the Finno Ugrian race, are a compact, united, ambitious, and 


predatory people, whose one desire is to extend their sway and form 
a great Empire in Eastern Europe. 

But they are now beginning to perceive that instead of the dawn 
of a new era, with a Greater Bulgaria and a Tsar hobnobbing with 


_ the Kaiser, their day of judgment may soon come with its 


disillusions, pains, and punishments, and they would fain have 
powerful intercessors to sue for mercy. The Parliamentary 
Opposition, headed by Daneff and the Metropolitan Archbishop of 
Sofia, have, I am told, already received their brief, and are 
rehearsing the part. The line of defence is the usual one. The 
inarticulate population, whose love for their brethren of Russia 
and their little father the Tsar is constant, were cruelly deceived and 
hustled into the war by the Coburg seducer and his tools. They 
went like sheep to the slaughter. It froze the blood in their veins 
to think that they were bearing arms against their dear brothers 
and liberators. The whole nation prayed in secret that Providence 
might take pity on it and vouchsafe it an opportunity of proving 
that its heart still beats in the right place and thrills with joy at 
the prospect of embracing its noble saviours. They repudiate 
the foreign King and anathematise his works. Under his 
uncontaminated:son, Boris, who, like the Russian nation, is within 
the pale of the Orthodox Church, they are ready to express their 
contrition and make amends. Will not their humble prayer be 
heard by their noble-minded, tender-hearted brethren ? 

And the preliminary manceuvres have begun. A number of 
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German deputies paid a friendly visit to Sofia in June, and were 
cordially welcomed by the Government and the authorities. 
Festivals and banquets were arranged in their honour. But those 
members of the Sobranie who will form the penitential Delegation 
had to absent themselves from these ceremonies in order to qualify 
for their future mission. And that their abstention should be duly 
known abroad, the newspapers were instructed to publish the fact 
and the censors to let it pass. Accordingly, the press of the Entente 
has taken cognisance of it. Whether the soft-hearted mild 
gentlemen of the Entente Chancelleries, whose belief in the loyalty 
of the Bulgars was durable, steadfast, and childlike, will be touched 
by these fresh symptoms, it is too early to say. What, unhappily, 
cannot be gainsaid is that a Bulgarian ex-diplomatist journeys. 


freely between France and England, and has access to Entente 


statesmen, to the disgust of the Serbs, Roumanians, and Greeks. 
There is one remark which can and should be made to the 
penitential delegation when it sets out from Sofia. It is this: If 
the Bulgars are weak and pithless enough to serve as clay in the 
hands of German potters, they must put up with their réle of vessels . 
of dishonour. They are avowedly unripe for self-government. 

{t is devoutly to be hoped that the statesmen of the Entente will 
not again be duped by those arch-deceivers, and will discern what 
ought to have been understood long ago, that the Bulgars are to the 
South-East of Europe what the Prussians are to the centre. Scraps 
of paper will not sway their action nor moderate their inordinate 


_ desires. Military and political impotence can alone paralyse their 


power for mischief. Had this fact been assimilated at an earlier 
stage in this war, Great Britain, France, and Russia would have 
saved the lives of many thousands of their best citizens and 
milliards of their money. It isa healthy sign of the times, however, 
that among the troops at Salonica with whom the Bulgars will soon 
have to measure swords, there are several thousand Russians. The 
presence of these warriors is a hopeful indication that the Bulgar, 
whose game is seen through, has played his last trump and lost. 


E. J. DILton. 


CAND SETTLEMENT.IN EAST AFRICA. 


HE war will soon be over in East Africa. General J. C. Smuts, 
State Attorney at twenty-eight, and General Officer Com- 
manding in Chief at forty-four, has outwitted the Germans and 
overrun their colony. The troops, British, South Africans, and 
Rhodesians, who have helped to this conclusion have also seen 
the country—both British and German East Africa—and found it 
good; and they come of a settler class. 

The Government of British East Africa, with commendable 
promptitude and due gratitude, have prepared a scheme of Land 
Settlement which shall make some recognition to the officers and 
men who fought for British East. The details are not, 
perhaps, fully worked out, nor has an ever-cautious Colonial Office 
yet rushed forward with its blessing; but it is because of the 
importance of a first move, and of this good example set to other 
British Dominions beyond the seas, that I call attention to the 
bold and unselfish proposals of our youngest colony. 

First, let me make it quite clear that this offer does involve 
unselfishness on the part of those settlers whose representatives 
have approved of the scheme. Colonial generosity has sometimes 
a twang all its own. These settlers in possession looked forward 
to coming in “‘ on the ground floor ’’ in the two million new acres of 
the plan; they had marked down their farms; sales which nearly 
took place before the war were only postponed till its close. More- 
over, the one difficulty in British East Africa is labour, and 
2,000 or 3,000 new settlers—planters—will only increase the 
competition for labour, and force up the monthly wage 
of the ‘‘ Kuke’”’ and the Kavirondo. It is in spite of all this that 
the ‘‘ white men ’”’ of British East Africa support an offer that they 
could so easily find excuses for closing down. So notorious a 
sceptic as myself hardly expected to see landlords thus rising above 
their own class interest. 

This, then, is the scheme. There are two millions of empty acres 
ready surveyed, and another million can be ready in time, all 
without trenching om native reserves. The greater part lies in the 
well-watered glens of Leikipia, between the Mau and Mount Kenia, 
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at an altitude of 5,000-7,000 feet above the sea. Other detachatent™ 
lie in the comparatively low Kavirondo land (4,000 feet) towards 
Lake Victoria, and along the pipe line between the Bura Mountains 
and Taveta (3,000 feet), in the cattle country of the Turkhana, and 
north of Kenia up to the Northern Uasin Njiro River (4,000-6,000 
feet); but these three last are not yet surveyed. These vast areas 
are now surveyed in farms of 2,800 acres, but the Land Department 
believes that they could cut them down to farms of near 1,000 acres, 
and still arrange water for every farm. In many cases they could 
get whole colonies of farms good for coffee, which would not exceed 
360 acres. There is room here, in any case, for 3,000 settlers on 
the land. 
The land that it is proposed to distribute is Het badly situated, 
even so far as transport facilities are concerned. Just before the 
war the money was raised by private treaty to build the Uasin 
Gishu Railway from Nakuru to Mumias. There is no doubt that 
it will be the first railway to be built after the war, whether by 
public or private enterprise. If rails and rolling-stock are taken 
from German East Africa (after the Hun model in Belgium), the 
line might be begun at once. It has been surveyed. At Mumias 
the railway will divide. One arm will go to Port Victoria on the 
Lake—a deep-water port; the other will run west through Busoga, 
and tap the Nile and Lake Choga waterways at Namasagali. The 

old Uganda Railway from Nakuru to Kisumo will become a feeder, 
and the new Uasin Gishu line will be the trunk railway to Lake 
Victoria and the Nile. Stations on this railway will lie almost on 
the boundaries of the Leikipia and Trans Nzoia areas—the average 
distance from such stations will be fifty miles. Roads make them- 
selves in this country, and bridges are somewhat lavishly supplied 
by Government. 

The Northern Uasin Njiro area is less ea served, and, till the 
extension of the Fort Hall branch, must rely for years upon ox- 
transport. It is said to make up for this by the superlative 
excellence of its game. The Kisumo farms are on the present 
railway ; and the Serengetti Plains between Bura and Taveta are 
fed by railway and pipe line right through the centre of the area. 

The accompanying map shows the rough position of the five 
areas, and the railway system on which they must rely for export. 
The British East African Government propose to offer these farms 
to all white officers and men who have fought in East Africa and 
may therefore be presumed to know what the prospects are. The 
offer will be accompanied by conditions which are admirably 
‘designed to ensure development and prevent the ‘‘ stag ’’ speculator 
from playing the middleman. ‘ 

The conditions of the 999 years’ lease are these :— 
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(1) Within five years the settler must have put 4300 into his. 

_ farm in the way of permanent improvements as well as 4S. an acre 
(for every acre held above three hundred) in either permanent 
improvements or agricultural machinery or stock. Two-thirds of 
this expenditure must be incurred in the first three years.”’ 

‘“ (2) A rent of ten cents (=14d.) an acre is charged, and the 
rent is revisable as follows: After thirty-three years, 1 per cent. ; 
after sixty-six years, 2 per cent.; and after ninety-nine years. 
3 per cent. on the unimproved value. At no subsequent revision 
shall the rent exceed 3 per cent. on the unimproved value.. For 
some seven years now all new land in British East Africa has been 


leased on these terms.’’ 
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So the average 1,000 acre farm will pay £6 13s. 4d. rent, and 
involve a further annual outlay of at least £88 for five years, in 
house, or dip, or kraal, or fencing, or cleaning, or ploughing, 
or stock, &c. The lease, giving title to the land, can be issued 
within the month, on payment of small survey fees, and such a 
lease is available to raise money on, a subject with which I wil! 
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deal later. I write from memory, but I believe the settler’s own 
time employed on the farm can be charged for in the improvement — 
capital. 

But there is yet another initial expense. The farms will vary 
in size, in situation, in fertility; so that the haphazard allotting 
of them to applicants would be difficult and open to legitimate 
complaint. The distribution by lot would give little satisfaction, 


except to the speculator, for each man will prefer one district and 


a branch of cultivation suitable to that district. The cattle man 
will not want to be in Kisumo, nor the coffee man in the Turkhana, 
nor the fruit farmer in the Trans Nzoia. Friends will want to be 
together. So drawing lots will not meet the difficulty. The 


‘difficulty will be met by putting the farms up for auction among 
_ the applicants and pooling the proceeds. The proceeds should be 
used to supply the universal need of all the settlers—building 
material, imported in a chartered ship and dumped at the nearest 


railway station, equal lots for every man; also ox transport from 


tail to farm; and, if the amount of the pool suffices, cheap 


ploughing for a certain quantity of land. This contracting, trans- 
porting, and ploughing on a large scale would make the settlers’ 


money go further than each individual’s retail expenses could do, 
and give some modicum of experience in handling the stupidest 


and most important creature in Africa, the ox. At present, or 
rather before the war, when the 2,800 acre farms were leased on 
these lines, they were similarly put up for auction, and the settlers 


bid. A farm of this size would fetch at the auction (on the above 
terms) some £200, and the payment was spread over nine years. 


It is impossible to-say what the price bid for the 1,000 acre farms 
would be under the scheme, because the number of applicants and 


‘possible bidders is unknown. Perhaps the average would be £75 


for 1,000 acres. In any case, the average sum, whatever it may 


‘turn out to be, though paid by the new settler, measures the gift 


that he receives from the British East African Government. He 


‘pays full value for his farm, and receives free his share of the pool. 


_ What capital must the settler have? How many will apply? 
What proportion will succeed? These are the questions that arise 


.at once. 


Wuat Capita, MuStT THE SETTLER HAVE? 


This beautiful country, with its great mountains and steady 
rainfall (24 in.—48 in. at Nairobi), with its wonderful railway and 
friendly natives, with its fortunes in sisal and coffee and flax, with 


‘the best big game shooting in the world at your door, with a climate 


which is always England in August and the Riviera at Christmas, 


- 
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is still no land for the white man without capital. They all tell me 


so, and I am therefore compelled to believe them, though if you get 


down off generalities I find that the settler, now in the ranks of the 
East African Mounted Rifles or driving a General’s hupmobile, will 
often tell you that he has a first-rate manager at home looking after 
his coffee ‘‘shamba’’; and I imagine that that manager is 
acquiring capital as well as merit. But of course the Indians are 
the difficulty. They run the railway, do the retail trade, become 
merchant princes at the wholesale, make clothes and chairs and 
motors. The only consolation to the white man with nothing but 
his brains and labour is that the natives themselves are striding 
forward to catch up the Indians. The Indians are reported to be 
flying from Kampala in Uganda, even as the Jews leave Aberdeen. 
A Buganda chief was being sold a motor-cycle; the agent was 
descanting with gusto on the red velvet seat and the silver-plated 
horn, and a petrol tank of peacock blue; the chief took advantage 
of a pause to ask if the 1912 model had automatic tappets. So it is 
only directly on the land and from the land that whites can live, and 
that sort of life wants capital—more capital than in Europe, and 
then the return is longer in coming. There may be some room for 
dairy farming near Nairobi, or for the larger sorts of market 
gardening, beans and peas and potatoes, but, generally speaking, 
going on the land in East Africa means growing on a large scale 
for the export trade. So that the propositions are all large. 

I saw a sisal factory turning out three tons of fibre a day at £60 


- per ton, but it had taken seven years to clear and plant and grow, 


to set up the machinery and get and train the natives. ‘‘I see 


‘¢ £2,000 a year from my flax next year,’’ said another Voor trekker 
from Leikipia; but for ten years he had seen costly experiments in 
all directions, wasting his capital. ‘‘ Next year I shall have 120 
‘“ acres in bearing—£ 20 an acre clear profit—but it is about time,”’ 
said the coffee planter from Unjoro beyond the great lakes—‘‘ I 
‘‘ came from South Africa with £3,000, and it is all gone after four 
‘“ years, cutting the bush and hoeing the ground alone in the centre 
‘“of Africa.’’ Or, if you turn to fruit trees, the time is even longer ; 


and free natives will not work for ever at five rupees (6s. 8d.) a 


month, even for the most considerate of masters. Evidently none 
of these enterprises are cheap to start. 

Now the business that quite half the prospective settlers will take 
up will be coffee; it is the ‘‘ rage,’’ and the profits are enormous. 
Next to coffee will come cattle, if large farms on the Turkhana are 
included, and then citrus fruits, and all will be mixed or mixable. 
Sisal and flax are out of the question on account of the machinery 
required, except under conditions of co-operation which cannot be 
reckoned on. £2,500 is, I am told, the minimum for a coffee 
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planter, unless helped with ploughing and transport; not much _ 
less will do for cattle or dairy farming, though dips may be 
co-operative. The citrus fruit-grower can help himself out by work 
elsewhere during the waiting period, and could start on less. 
Coffee planting is the easiest thing to learn; all coffee planters here 
have started themselves, though even then the machinery required 
runs to £500 erected in place, and each farm must have its own. 
The Government farms and officials are prodigal of advice and help. 
aa If, however, the prospective settler has not got £2,500, he had 
: better arrange to co-operate with his.friends. Let them each take 
a their farms, and some build the houses and make the first plantings, 
ae while the others go out and work and gain experience and money. — 
a Men who have been together all through this long fighting will be 
‘es in the best position to co-operate with those whom they have 
learned to trust. 

No doubt if credit can be granted, this question of capital would 
be much eased by the formation of a Land Bank. The ordinary 
bank—National Bank of India or Standard Bank of South Africa— 
likes to have its funds available at short call. They do not like 
mortgages, especially mortgages on small properties owned by 
unknown men. They are primarily trading, bill-discounting 
institutions. A Land Bank run on Government credit, that would 
advance up to half the value of land and crop at 8 per cent. on the » 
security of the title deeds and on the valuation of the land officer, 
would do sound business and would immensely simplify the 
position of the small capitalist taking land under this scheme. I 
believe it would not meet with opposition from the banking interest, 
which might co-operate to facilitate the new credit. The expenses 
of management of such a bank, doing only this formal business on 
the Land Officers’ and Registrar’s certificates would be almost 
negligible. It would reduce by one-half the capital necessary to 
get the farm into bearing. 


How Many Witt Appry? 


This depends on the rapidity with which the scheme is approved 
and advertised, and on the termination of the war. If the men 
scatter from East Africa before they know of the opportunity, they 
i will not be easily able to make application or to bid. If the war lasts 

. many years longer, some men will find better chances elsewhere, 
( and then applications or allotments will lapse. If, however, the 
leases could be granted promptly before the troops leave the country 
(though they only took effect at the end of the war), then there would 
2 be no lack of suitable applicants. The white officers alone who 
. are in, or have passed through, the colony, must number over 1,700, 
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gs and this is, par excellence, the retired-officer colony. No fewer than 
_ 130 men of the Second Rhodesian Regiment have, on their own 
initiative, written in to the Governor to say that they like the 
country, and to inquire on what terms they could get land. The 
25th Royal Fusiliers would probably supply as large a proportion, 
being that regiment known in the old days as the ‘‘ Legion of. 
““Frontiersmen.’’ Of the 2,000 settlers now in occupation, 
at least 200 are South African Boers, and I have no doubt 
that 20 per cent. of the South African Regiments under Generals 
Brits and Van Deventer would take a convenient chance of getting 
land in this new colony. It would be impossible to get better 
material for colonists than these men who understand oxen. There 
would be more than enough applicants ; only the difficulties of being 
at the auction, or of appointing an attorney, could keep them down 
to the 3,000 possible farms. Time, however, is the essence of the 
contract. If the Colonial Office delay sanction till the troops have 
gone, then the chief beneficiaries will be the old settlers who have 
served and who have already land enough. 


' 


WHAT PROPORTION WILL SUCCEED ? 


It is obvious that if 3,000 applicants, of all sorts from 
privates to generals, bid, and get their farms, there will be many 
who will indeed find enough money for the purchase price, but 
who will have insufficient capital to go much further. Some will 
die of fever in the Trans Nzoia. A very large number will try to 
sell at a profit; some will achieve this. Others will lose their titles 
to the banks. It may be that only one-half will persist, and it may 
be that many of them may fail some day. But they are grown 
men who take these risks, not children, and it is no business of 
the Government to nurse the applicants and protect them from 
the risks of life. The idea, sedulously propagated by some who 

do not like the invasion, that because a man of small capital may 

be ruined, therefore the Government shall not allow him to take 
his chance, leaves one cold in a world of risks. Besides, it is better 
to be ruined in this country, where there is no Poor Law, anda man 
can always get board and lodging in return for his labour, than 
in civilised lands, where the unemployed man is humorously styled 
free. A settler here, in hard times, can always fall back on native 
trading, or on that great profession of transport-riding, which 
founded the fortunes of South Africa. Success or failure at the 
borderland depends on the man—and his wife. 

Let me here amplify the suggestion as to how the Government 
will use the money paid at the auction. The settler arrives at 
Nakuru, and has to get out to Leikipia to start his farm eighty 
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miles away. No doubt he can put up for a few months with a 


grass hut that the natives build, and no doubt he will have enough 


‘* pigeon ’’? Swaheli to get on with. But he must get himself pro- 
visions and a bag of seeds, and a plough and beasts, and a hundred- 
and-one things out to his farm. He can spend £200 on buying 
a waggon and team of oxen, and if the oxen are untrained he will 
never get half a mile, and if they are trained they will soon find 
out that he is not, and die in their tracks at the first bit of black 
cotton swamp. If he hires transport and gets to his farm, he will 
still want cattle to plough, and ploughing with untrained oxen is 
more heart-breaking than attempting to get them to pull a waggon. 
Only the Dutch and the Cape boys are born understanding oxen. 

What is suggested, therefore, is that the British East African 
Government should take over from the Army out here enough 
waggons and oxen to meet the difficulty; transport boys, oxen, 
and waggons have all learnt to pull together. Dutch conductors 
van be hired at £10 a month. The 28 inch single disk ploughs 


could be bought. The whole unit would then ride out, the settler 


and his goods, perhaps even his building material, to his farm— 
so many waggonloads each—and plough up on his farm a certain 
acreage, Say twenty or thirty acres apiece. He would help; he 
would learn; and he would be cheaply started with his own money. 


_ Later, he could buy the oxen and plough and waggon, and hire the 


Cape boy, if he wanted one. The first year he breaks up his 


thirty acres and cross ploughs it, and establishes his nursery and 
vegetable garden. Next year he plants thirty acres, keeps it clean, . 


and clears and ploughs fifteen acres more. He will be employing 


i 


“o 


about forty natives, who will cost him £200 a year. In his third | 


year he must get his machinery erected, and break more soil. In 
the fourth year the crop will begin to bear. If he has lasted it out, 
and if there is no disease, and if he works hard, he is then a made 
man with a steady income of £1,000 a year. They get half a ton 
of coffee. per acre, at £70 a ton; and, all in, it cannot cost £15 
an acre to collect, treat, and transport. 


SHOULD THE SCHEME BE WIDENED ? 


In the discussions on the scheme in the colony the chief point 


raised, and left open, was whether this “‘ offer ’’ should be confined 


to those who had fought here, or be thrown open to all soldiers. It 
would be but just that all should share, but the risks of failure 
among those who had not seen the country and talked to the settlers 
would be greater. Still, there is no reason why any officer or 
soldier should be refused, if he makes an application through the 
Colonial Office'and shows proofs of his personal and financial 
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_ fitness. A notice in the Gazette and a letter to The Times would 

_ serve as advertisement enough. Anyone applying in this way 
through the Colonial Office would have to give the name of an 
existing settler or other agent in the colony who would bid for 
him, and whose choice of land up to some fixed price he would 
accept. Some such arrangement is necessary, if the applicant 
himself cannot get to East Africa to bid in person. Officers have 
so many friends out here that it would not be an insuperable 
difficulty. In this country, immediately the Colonial Office 
approve, circulars will be sent to all the regiments concerned, 
giving the details. These will be amply criticised, discussed, and 
advertised by the East African local press, which has been engaged 
on this discussion for the last six months. 

Naturally, too, it was sought to include among the beneficiaries 
the gallant K.A.R. This British Colony is absolutely unique. 
You may go round the world without finding another land where 
the black is always smiling and happy, where he is respectful and 

_ yet shakes hands, and where the whites boast that the native is the 
best on earth. They are prouder of their K.A.R. than they are of 
their coffee ‘‘ shambas’”’ or their packs of hounds. The K.A.R. 
never surrender; the K.A.R. bring back their officers; their drill 
and discipline is as that of the Guards. They even take a reflected 
pride in the German Askaris, boasting that they laugh at our shell 
fire and will not desert. 

But how is one to reward the men of Jassin and Kasigau, the 
men who carried back all their officers from the shambles at 
Mbuyuni, who fell with Colonel Graham at the storming of 
Latema? Save in the coast strip, no native has an individual title 
to land. Most of them go back to their tribal reserves, and 

fortunately they go back with plenty of money. Probably the best | 
solution is that of Mr. Ainsworth, Commissioner of Nyanza 
Province. He proposes to set aside certain unsold farms, outside 
the tribal reserves, and allow ‘‘ exempted’ natives, such as the 
K.A.R., to acquire individual rights in plots on these reserved 
farms. He would give them freedom from tribal laws and the right 
to settle where they choose. Free grants of ten to twenty acres in 
such farms might meet the case of the K.A.R. In any case they 
will not be forgotten. 

But the interest of this scheme to Englishmen goes far beyond 
East Africa and her defenders. It isan example. It is capable of 
indefinite expansion and duplication. Even as it stands it deals 
with a population as large as that dealt with in the jejewne and 
expensive recommendations of the Verney Committee. One does 
not understand why England should provide £ 2,000,000 to produce 
agricultural labourers to work for others at 18s. a week, when 
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without expense men can get a chance of freedom in the colonies. 
It is an example to other Colonies, self-governing or Crown. It 
might be immediately applied to German East Africa. 

I do not know if we shall keep German East Africa. Land 
conditions there are similar to those in British East Africa, and 
there, too, there is complete registration of title. Most of the best 
land has already been taken up, as in British East Africa, but there 
are still vast tracts which may be leased and settled and planted by 
whites without trenching on the land of the natives. 

Or if you turn to the Uganda Protectorate you see there 
opportunities for a soldier settlement scheme every bit as good as 
that of British East Africa. There are even larger areas of land 
for whites—on the slopes of the Ruwenzori, between Lakes Albert. 
and Choga, and in that Ruanda province which, whatever happens, _ 
we must rescue from the ‘‘ bosche.’’ The land, it is true, is not 
yet fully surveyed, but even in these wilds coffee planting has got 
a firm hold, cocoa is starting, and all round Lake Choga the naked 
savage of yesterday is exporting cotton like a Bombay trader, 
beyond the present capacity of steamer or railway.* The Fort 
Portal Railway will make Ruwenzori as accessible as Leikipia. 
And a hint from the Colonial Office would set things going. 

' Further South, with its Highlands, lies Nyasaland, British 
Central Africa. There are there some million acres uncultivated. 
The Rhodesian directors are surely contemplating something of 
the sort, and as surely they might be stimulated from home. There 
are the Highlands of Papua, which, except for the nature of the 
native, bear a resemblance to British East Africa. There are the 
Seychelles, the Falklands, the F.M.S., British Guiana, Trinidad, 
even St. Helena, all with Government land, some of which might 
be leased to soldier planters and facilitate the problems after the 
war. Let the Colonial Office inquire and move quickly. There is 
even India and Ceylon, but I shall be told, with all the contempt of 
the Anglo-Indian for the politician, that I know nothing of India. 

Englishmen, however, should be very grateful to the Governor, 
Sir Henry Belfield, and to the settlers of British East Africa, who 
have thought ahead and acted first. It is a rare virtue. 


‘ 


Jostan C. WeEDGWwoop. 


*Some are still naked. The following story indicates how progress can be 
detailable. A Choga chief buzzed up to the port on his motor-bicycle clothed only 


with a loin cloth; he was followed by six perspiring wives on push bikes, clothed 
in “the altogether.” 


» 


THE DIEUTION OF LABOUR. 


pee dilution of skilled labour is one of the most interesting 
developments in connection with this war. The Government 
_ was faced with the fact, first, that our Expeditionary Force was in a 
very real sense an insignificant army as compared with the 
Continental conscript armies; and, secondly, that the supply of 
artillery and munitions required for even this army was tenfold 
greater than the estimate of our military experts. As Lord 
_ Kitchener’s armies came into being, it began to be more and more 
recognised that our arsenals were utterly incapable of producing an 
adequate supply of munitions. The war, it was discovered, had to 
be fought, not only with shrapnel, but with high-explosive shell, of 
which our supply was extremely limited, and when the armament 
firms undertook to carry out the enormous contracts which were 
placed with them, they soon realised they had an impossible task. 
They were relying upon sub-contractors to furnish the necessary 
supply. They confidently affirmed that they could, by handing out 
portions of their contracts, provide the War Office with what was 
required; but British engineering firms had devoted far more 
attention to highly specialised operations, such as ships and 
bridges, and had neglected to a large extent standardised and 
_“ repetition ’’ work. Perhaps the trade unions were to some extent 
responsible for this, since they did not make it very easy for such 
firms to carry out a policy of standardisation necessary for the 
economical repetition of a large number of simple operations. 
The engineering trade unions have, very naturally, attempted to 
_ keep out of their organisations all workers who are not fully trained. 
They looked with the utmost suspicion on the method adopted by 
firms in the United States of training men to work one machine, 
and carry out one process. They regarded such a system as, 
‘sooner or later, destined to undermine the vantage-ground they had 
gained by long years of struggle and organisation. They knew 
that a departure on American lines would mean the substitution of 
unskilled for skilled labour. Skilled men would only be required to 
supervise the semi-skilled and the unskilled, set up the automatic 
machines, and sharpen the tools. They disliked piecework or 
payment by results, and they feared, perhaps with some excuse, that 
a great increase in the output might mean a decrease in their wages. 
The result was that large employers of labour found themselves 
compelled to negotiate with, the trade unions for a freer use of the 
labour at their disposal, and for an increase of the output by means 
of piecework prices. 
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At first the trade unions were only willing to consent to a' very 
careful and stringent definition of the operations which semi-— 
skilled or unskilled men might. be allowed to perform. The 
limitation of output could not immediately be remedied by piece- 
work, since payment by results had been so often abused by large 
employers of labour that men were reluctant to put forth their best 
efforts even with the knowledge that their work was necessary to 
the success of the war and the safety of their comrades in the 
trenches. They wanted to feel sure that any “‘ speeding up ”’ on 
their part would mean a corresponding payment, and not end ina 
cutting down of prices. Their complaint was that employers had 
been far too apt to fix prices by the work of a few specially skilled 


_ men, and to reduce the prices for easy jobs when it had been shown 


that by extra exertion big wages could be earned. The restriction 
of output known as the policy of “‘ ca’ canny,’’ while not universal, 
had become very common, and perhaps it is only fair to say that 
this restriction is largely due to a feeling on the part of the men 
that they must safeguard, not only their own interests, but the 
interests of the men who succeed them and of labour as a whole. 
However, nothing can justify any attempt to restrict output, when | 
the interests of the whole nation demand increased productivity. 


Accordingly, attempts were made to bring together the Engineering 


Employers’ Federation and the various engineering trade unions. 


A Conference was held at Sheffield on March 5th, 1915, which 


resulted in the ‘‘ Shells and Fuses Agreement,’’ by which unskilled 
men were allowed to work on shell-turning under the same 


. conditions as prevailed at Barrow and Elswick. It was here that 


shell-turning had been carried out on a large scale, and, generally 
speaking, the larger the factory or workshop, the more certain it is 
that. the old trade-union regulations must be modified. The 
agreement referred to was only made on condition that skilled men, 
who were displaced by the employment of semi-skilled or unskilled 
men, should be found other skilled employment, but piecework 
rates should not be cut down, and that the status quo should be 

restored after the war. The ‘‘ Shells and Fuses Agreement” — 
formed the basis for the ‘‘ Treasury Agreement,’’ which followed. 


: By thisagreement the chief trade unions employed in the production 


of munitions of war consented to forgo the right to strike during the 
war, unless the questions in dispute, when referred to arbitration, 
were found impossible of settlement. The Treasury agreement was 
incorporated in the Munitions of War Act (1915), which now 
governs, with the Amending Act of 1916, the whole production of | 
munitions, as defined by the Act. By the Munitions of War Act, 
the Ministry of Munitions became the controlling authority in all 
establishments in which munitions work is carried on. Mr. 


.LHE: DILUTION OF LABOUR. Bom 

Lloyd George, as soon as he entered on his new office, found 
himself face to face with a great shortage of skilled labour, due, in 
the first place, to the causes we have just enumerated, and, in the 
second place, to the fact that large numbers of skilled men had 
enlisted. There was not only a shortage of skilled labour, but there 
was a shortage of all the machinery and plant necessary for the 
production of guns and rifles on a large scale. Arsenals and 
factories are useless unless they contain the necessary plant and 
machinery, and even the most up-to-date plant is of no value unless 
there is the labour necessary for its utilisation. | 
Huge supplies of machine tools and machinery were imported 
from the United States, but labour was required to set up this 
machinery, and to start going the arsenals that rapidly sprang into 
being. It had been clearly shown that if every skilled man had 
remained in this country the number would still have fallen far 
short of the requirements. In fact, 45,000 soldiers have already 
been released from the army, and are now employed in munition 


-factories. 


The dilution of skilled by semi-skilled and unskilled labour 
seemed to offer the only way of meeting the undesirable shortage of 
skilled labour in all the trades upon which the munitions of both 
the Navy and Army depend. The policy of dilution stands for the 
utmost economy in the skill and the physical strength of the man 
power of the country. If we consider the only test which is at all 
satisfactory—viz., that of output, we must admit that the old 
methods of organisation were most uneconomic and wasteful. 
What is needed is that not only every industrial machine should be 
manned both day and night in order that the output of any one 
individual factory may reach its maximum, but that all the 
individual workers engaged on the manufacture of munitions 
should be employed as economically as possible, and this may 
mean the spreading of the labour over other factories and work- 
shops, the extension of many individual factories, and the practice 
of economy of man-power in its widest sense. 

What is the exact meaning of the dilution of labour, as used by 
the pena of Munitions? The dilution of labour implies that :— 

The employment of skilled men should be confined to work 
sari cannot be efficiently performed by less skilled labour or 
by women. 

2. Women should be employed as far as practicable on all 
classes of work for which ‘they are suitable. 

3. Semi-skilled and unskilled men should be employed on any 
work which does not necessitate the employment of skilled men, 
and for which women are unsuitable. 

Let us state the principles involved a little more at length. The 
chief tenet of the dilution creed is that no skilled man “* should 
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‘“be employed for any part of his time upon any piece of work 
‘for part of an operation that could give employment to a person 
‘“less skilled than himself, whether to an unskilled man, to a 
‘‘woman, or to a boy.’’ It is also true that no man whose skill 
consists rather in his physical strength than in his actual skill 
should be employed upon work which could be equally well carried 
out by an individual of less physical strength; and, further, it is 
obvious that all work within the capacity of women, or boys below 
the military age, should be given to them in preference to unskilled 
men of military age. This is only carrying out what John Stuart 
Mill emphasised, viz., the increase in productivity as a result of 


the proper division of labour, which enables men of special talent 


or acquired skill to be kept all their time engaged on work for 
which they are peculiarly adapted. The unparalleled demand for 
certain classes of munitions, especially shells, has made it essential 
that the skilled workmen should concentrate all their energies upon 
just those classes of work which they alone can perform. Dilution 
is the method by which this end can be achieved. There is more 
than enough skilled work for all the skilled men to do. That 


‘implies that a skilled man should not be put on to any work that 


an unskilled man can do. Side by side with this patent fact, there _ 


‘is an enormous demand which is constantly increasing, for unskilled 


labour, and with the growth of our munition works has come so 
great an extension of the production of articles of standardised 
type that the unskilled worker has become extremely valuable. 
Take, for example, the question of shell-making. The very essence 
of shell-making is “‘ repetition,’’ and repetition work can be carried 
out by unskilled workers if the proper machines are at their 
disposal. The moment a certain familiarity with the machine has 
been attained, the previously unskilled worker is able to secure 
an output equal to that of the skilled man. Then again, owing 
to the standardisation referred to, some of the highly skilled work 
can be subdivided and specialised, and such specialised work can 
be acquired by persons of knowledge and education in a compara- 


tively short time. The unskilled labour introduced under the 


dilution scheme has been to a considerable extent female labour. 
Hundreds of thousands of women and girls have been employed, 
certainly not less than 400,000. The use of unskilled women rather 
than unskilled men for munition work simply carries out the 
fundamental principle of division of labour in a wider field. Just 
as we practise dilution in munition factories in order that skilled 
men may devote themselves to special work which they alone can 
perform, so we utilise the services of unskilled women in the 
factory in order that unskilled men of military age may be seeks 
for the Army and the Navy. 
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_ We now come to the important questions involved by dilution 
in actual practice. Part I. of the Munitions of War Act dealt with 
the settlement of labour differences by arbitration and the pro- 
hibition of lock-outs and strikes. Part II. is chiefly concerned 
with ‘‘ controlled establishments,’? and the term is of immense 
‘importance for a right understanding of the methods adopted in 
connection with the dilution of labour. An establishment becomes — 
a “‘ controlled establishment ’’ by virtue of an Order made by the 
Ministry of Munitions under Sec. IV. of the Munitions of War 
Act, declaring it to be ‘‘ controlled.’’ To enable such an Order 
to be made, two conditions must exist. First, the establishment 
must be one in which ‘‘ munitions work’’ is carried on; and, 
‘secondly, the Minister must consider it expedient for the purpose 
of the successful prosecution of the war that the Order should be 
made. ‘The definition of ‘‘ munitions work’’ is wide and far- 
reaching. It is fully stated in Section IX. of the Munitions of 
War (Amendment) Act, 1916. It embraces not only the manu- 
facture or repair of arms, ammunition, ships, vessels, vehicles, 
aircraft, &c., but also subsidiary manufactures, such as those of 
metals, machines, or tools required for the production of munitions, 
and if certified by the Minister, various ancillary processes and 
services, including the construction, alteration, or repair of naval 
and military buildings, docks, harbours, &c. The effect of 
declaring an establishment a ‘“‘ controlled establishment ”’ is, in 
the first place, to remove all the restrictions on output, and to 
suspend for the time being all trade union regulations that would 
restrict output or employment; and, in the second place, to limit 
the profits of the owners of the establishment—a counterpart to 
the suspension of restrictions imposed on the workmen’s normal 
freedom of action. An Order of Control does not entail any change 
in the ownership or general direction of an establishment to which 
it applies, and all legal rights and liabilities remain unchanged, 
except in regard to the matters with which the Act specifically | 
deals. The Government does not take over the establishment or 
the management thereof, nor does it take any responsibility for 
the financial position, either of the establishment or its owner. 
Notwithstanding the passing of the Munitions of War Act, 
it was not until the beginning of 1916 that the employment of 
unskilled men, women, and boys upon what is called “ repetition 
‘“ work,’’ came to be looked upon as axiomatic. Now women are 
engaged upon gun-breech mechanism at Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co. at York, upon certain types of tool-setting in 
the marine engineering shop of Messrs. Parsons of Heaton, in 
high explosive factories, in the manufacture of fuses, shells, and 
bombs, and in the working of automatic machines of every type. 


the case of men he has only power over 
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Up to the present, women have been found competent to be 
employed in over 500 different munition processes. * 

The class of women employed in these shops and on this variety 
of work affords ample justification for attempting further experi- 
ments in other directions. These experiments are being made as 


_ rapidly as possible, although at the same time every new experiment 


is accompanied by safeguards designed to overcome the serious 

difficulties that have to be faced in two directions: (1) the trade 

union customs and regulations and all the changes that have to 
be made in workshop practice; and (2) the position of the women — 
themselves, whose health must be considered at every stage. 

The suggestions made by the Central Munitions Labour Supply 
Committee for the guidance of controlled establishments have been 
developed at some length by the Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee, and in the main we may say that women workers in. 
our munition factories are being carefully considered as regards 
conditions and hours of labour, and the class of labour upon which 
women can be profitably engaged. It ought to be noted, however, 
that in the case of women, the Minister of Munitions has powers 
that are far wider than in the case of men. In the former case he 
practically controls all establishments engaged on war work, but in 
“controlled ”’ establish- 
ments, whether privately or Government owned. It is only in 
controlled establishments that trade-union rules and regulations 
are subject to the provisions of the Munitions Act. In these 
controlled establishments the Minister of Munitions has power to” 
demand the dilution of labour, although such dilution must be 
limited to war work. In the case of women, the Minister of 
Munitions can fix rates, hours, and conditions for semi-skilled and 
unskilled work alike. In the case of men, this only applies where 
semi-skilled or unskilled labour is employed on work previously 
done by workmen of higher skill, or in controlled establishments 
making complete shells and fuses and cartridge cases not so made 
before the war. An employer can be punished under the Munitions 
Act before a Munitions Tribunal if he fails to carry out any of the 
instructions of the Minister, and/since under the Act the workers 
have agreed and are bound by law not to strike, it is the duty of the 
workers to report to their union, and through the union, to the 
Minister of Munitions, any breach of the agreement or any failure 
to carry out the directions of the Minister of Munitions. The whole 
question of the dilution of labour was discussed and arranged at 
meetings of the trade unionists, employers, and representatives of 
the Minister of Munitions, in respanse to the recommendations of 
the Central Munitions Labour Supply Committee. The conditions 
upon which dilution was to be allowed are embodied in certain 
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documents known as Circulars L2 and L3, which are exhibited in 
- Government and controlled establishments. These circulars form 
the basis of future agreements. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to enter into all 
the detailed instructions which the various clauses of these two 
circulars provide. Schedule 2 of the Munitions of War Act, 1915, 
governs the changes that may take place in any workshop 
regulations or work, so far as both Circulars L2 and L3 are 
concerned. If an employer violates any of its terms, he can be fined 
450 for each offence. This schedule contains the Government 
guarantees that no change in workshop practice and no relaxation 
in trade-union rules or regulations during the war shall enable the 
employer to prejudice the position of the workers after the war. 
Clause 8 of the schedule calls attention to the fact that compulsory 
arbitration is in force for war work, and that all differences arising 
out of changes introduced by the war must be referred to 
arbitration. Under the Amending Act, 1916, the Board of Trade 
must refer any difference reported to it to arbitration within twenty- 
one days of the Report. 

The present position is, that the Government has taken power to 
control nearly 4,000 establishments, in which munitions of war are 

_ manufactured, while they have abolished by Section 7 of the Act 
free competition for labour in all industries connected with the 
production of munitions. Month by month, the effort to replace 
skilled by unskilled labour has gone on with increasing success, 
and at the moment over 2} millions of persons are being employed. 
The output of guns and shell is enormous, and the new establish- 
ments which have been set up and fully completed as to plant have 
exceeded in output all possible expectation, as shown by Mr. 

_Montagu’s speech in the House of Commons on August 15th. 
As the trade unions foresaw, there has been a complete revolution 
in the whole industry. A skilled man now gives up the greater part 
of his time to setting up the machines and supervising the work of 
unskilled men and women; the more skilled he is the more of these 
automatic machines he controls. If the work is comparatively 
simple, he can supervise a considerable number of unskilled 
workers, sometimes as many as fifteen or twenty machinists, and 
when it is remembered that under the old conditions he would have 
managed one machine, it can easily be seen how great an increase 
of munitions has been brought about by the operation of the Act 
and the dilution of labour. 

One of the most important problems has been the question of 
fixing the wages of unskilled labour. The rates were, in the first 
instance, settled by a Committee, on which was represented every 
class of labour concerned—skilled engineers, labourers, and women 
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workers. It was decided that where the unskilled or semi-skilled — 
workers did work which was identical with that formerly carried out 
by fully skilled engineers, they were to receive'the time rates and | 
x the piece rates of the men who were displaced, and no changes in 
as rates of wages can be made, unless the proposal for such change is 
es first submitted to the Minister for approval. Women who do work 

not hitherto recognised as women’s work receive the same piece | 
as rates as the men displaced, or, if they are working on time, they 
‘ee receive 20s. for the normal week of the district. When any change 
ae. is made in working conditions, it is usual to adopt the procedure 
ait ‘laid down by the Ministry of Munitions for the guidance of all 
“ controlled establishments. That procedure is as follows :— 


A deputation of the workmen in the shop, together with the 

: ‘bel trade union representative, if it is desired, is appointed to 
BG, interview the employer. 
ae 2. The employer, after explaining the changes proposed, gives 
oe an opportunity to the deputation to raise all the points of difficulty 
Pe in connection with the proposed changes, and attempts to come 
to an arrangement by consent. 

2: s4f the deputation is unable to concur in the changes suggested, 
Be further opportunity is given for consultation, when representatives 
ee of the trade unions concerned are present. 


5A The introduction of these changes need not necessarily be — 
ee _ delayed until the concurrence of the workpeople is obtained. The © 
work can be proceeded with, subject to the fact that any question 
relating thereto should be settled by the procedure laid down in 
ay © Part I. of the Act. It need hardly be said that many difficulties 
r have arisen, and much discontent has been caused, partly through 
a ¢ failure on the part of the men to understand the questions involved 
in the changes that have taken place; partly also in certain cases 
S owing to the abuse of the powers placed in the hands of employers. 
ng Trade unionists have been slow to believe that the Act contained 
a sufficient safeguards, and employers have sometimes tried to force 
i. the pace without regard to the prejudice which naturally arises 
in the minds of men, who have fought for several generations to 
: obtain concessions which they have to surrender in a day. The 
Pe exigencies of the war have compelled both employers and men to 
“Se alter their point of view, but it must be admitted that the men have 
a had to make the greater sacrifice. Many of them believe, without 
: sufficient reason, that the dilution of skilled labour spells the ruin 
. of the engineering trade; that the administration of the Munitions 
of War Act will make it impossible for the trade unions in the 
§ future to regain their old position. They conceive themselves to 
be training men and women, who will in the future act as blacklegs, 
| and whether this be true or not, unwise letters and articles which 
ta have been written in engineering papers, have led them to think 
that employers of labour are hoping to be able to use the unskilled 
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worker after the war is over in order to break the unions. and 
perpetuate the changes that have been made in the engineering © 
industries. The view of the Government is that all such fears are 
unnecessary ; that success in the war must be won at any cost; and 
that when the war is over, the trade unions will be reinstated in their 
old position, and become once again possessed of all their old 
rights and privileges. 

On August 3rd the Prime Minister received a deputation from 
the Triple Industrial Alliance—the Miners’ Federation, the: 
National Union of Railwaymen, and the National Transport 
Workers’ Federation. This deputation placed before the Govern-. 
ment proposals for dealing with demobilisation problems after the 
war. Mr. Asquith, in his reply, after making direct reference to 
the arbitration machinery provided in Part I. of the Munitions. 
Act, said with regard to the agreements affecting establishments. 
and works other than controlled works: ‘‘ The pledges which had: 
*“been given, and the obligations incurred under them” (i.e., in 
the agreements) ‘‘ were in the view of the Government obligations. 
‘of honour, and indisputably valid, and nothing but the assent . 
*“of all the parties concerned could vary them, or dispense with 
‘‘their complete fulfilment.’’ He also pointed out that the 
Government would endeavour to provide special emergency legis-- 
lation to deal with men and women now employed as substitutes.. 
He did not indicate—and doubtless he was not in a position to 
indicate—what is to become of the enormous number, both of men | 
and women, engaged on munition work, after the war is over; 
neither did he say what were the views of the Government on the 
utilisation of the vast numbers of automatic machines, the valuable: 
and expensive plant, that have been set up in many workshops and’ 
arsenals. There is a Demobilisation Committee which is con- 
sidering the many problems which will be raised when peace is- 
obtained. But that Committee has not .yet reported, and a 
considerable time must elapse before it is in a position to report. 
Meanwhile the labour organisations have appointed their owm 
committee to consider these questions, and the Prime Minister has: 
promised that any representations sent in to the Demobilisation: 
Committee will receive most careful and respectful consideration. 
It is certainly to be hoped that, following on the greatest war in 
the history of the world, we shall not be confronted by an economic: 
-and industrial war on a gigantic scale in our own country. It 
must be to the interest of all concerned, to find some solution for: 
the difficulties which will present themselves, for only by the 
co-operation of all parties concerned and the co-ordination of all 
our productive forces, can we hope to win out in the competitive- 
struggle that will follow this war. 

Percy ALDEN, 
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es is quite plain that one of the principal dangers that will confront 


us when peace arrives is the outbreak of wide-reaching industrial _ 


disputes. Such disputes may well arise in certain cases in 
connection with problems of industrial method and the dilution of 


skilled labour. But a more extended source of quarrel is almost 


certain to be found in the question of wage rates. If grave disaster 
is to be avoided it is essential that the State should provide itself 
beforehand with machinery for dealing with these disputes. Many 
examples of such machinery are available in the legislation of our 
colonies in Australasia, South Africa, and Canada. Even before 
the war there was some movement of opinion in this country 
towards legislation modelled on the Canadian Investigation of 
Industrial Disputes Act. This Act, which has been in force since 
1907, makes it illegal for workmen to strike or for employers to lock 
-out their hands until the matter in dispute has been investigated by 
an official tribunal, whose business it is to publish a report and a 


‘recommendation as to terms of settlhement. There is no compulsion 


upon either side to accept the terms thus recommended or to refrain 
from a strike or lock-out after the tribunal has reported. But the 
Act serves the double purpose of enforcing delay and consideration, 
and of calling in the help of public opinion to induce the parties 
to a dispute to settle their differences upon terms recommended by 
impartial arbitrators. The Canadian Act has reference only to 
‘mines and ‘‘ public utility ’? industries. It is, I think, a matter of 
urgency that a law should be enacted in this country, to run, in the 
first instance, for a limited number of years subsequent to the 
conclusion of peace, framed on the same general lines as the 
‘Canadian Act, but having reference to all industries of large 
national importance. 

_ The mere passage of a law of this kind will not, however, by 
‘itself, be sufficient. It is necessary, further, that the Legislature 
‘should give effective guidance to the tribunals that will be 
‘established under it as to the general principles upon which they 
must proceed in making their recommendations. If this is not done, 
there will almost certainly be chaos. It would seem, therefore, that, 
besides passing an Act to set up investigating tribunals where these 
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are found to be necessary, the State should also lay down some 
general principle, in accordance with which the decisions of these 

tribunals must be framed. It is not possible here to inquire what 
general principle is appropriate in respect of all the various kinds 
of disputes that may arise, and attention will, therefore, be confined 
to the most important kind—namely, disputes about rates of wages. 
What instructions ought the State to give to industrial tribunals 
in regard to the settlement of this kind of dispute ? 

It is, I think, the opinion of most economists who have studied 
these matters that, except in the case of the very lowest grades of 
workpeople, arbitrators entrusted with the task of adjusting wage 
differences ought so to frame their awards as to make them accord 
with the general drift of economic forces. Nobody would suggest 
that they ought to try to establish rates lower than those which the 
interplay of the forces of demand and supply tend to bring about; 
and, though many humane men would like to see them establish 
tates considerably higher than this, they are forced on reflection to 
admit that any large attempt of that character—any attempt 
extending beyond the lowest grades of workpeople—would probably 
react so injuriously upon employment and prices that the net effect 

- upon the general body of workpeople would be harmful rather than 
_ beneficial. The principle, therefore, which tribunals should be 
instructed to follow is to make their awards agree with the rates of 
wages which the general conditions of dean and supply tend to 
bring about. Hence, we have to determine what concrete rates these 
forces will point towards when the war ends, or, to put the problem 
in a more manageable form, in what way these rates will be related 
to those which prevailed before the war broke out. In order to solve 
this problem, it is necessary to study separately the general 
conditions of the demand for labour and of the supply of labour that 
are likely to rule at the peace. 

Let us begin with the probable condition of demand. It is agreed 
among economists that the real demand price for any given quantity 
of labour in any occupation is equal to the value, in terms of things 
in general, of the marginal net product (t.e., the addition that would 
be made to the aggregate output by the addition of one unit of 
labour), which the people in control of that occupation anticipate 
from that quantity of labour. This depends upon two things, the 
true value of this marginal net product and the error (if any) that 
employers make in their anticipation of it. 

The true value of the marginal net product of any quantity of 
labour depends upon the amount of help which that labour receives 
in the process of production from the agencies that normally 
co-operate witht it—namely, employing power and machinery. The 
more extensive (his help is, the greater the true value of the marginal’ 
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net product will be; the less extensive this help is, the smaller it will 
be. It is, therefore, important to observe that, during the war, a 
great mass of effort, which would normally have been devoted to the 
construction of new industrial plant and the upkeep of existing 
plant, will have been devoted instead to the service of soldiering and 
the manufacture and transport of implements of war. In view of 
this circumstance, it is quite certain that the equipment of our 
industries after the war in respect of plant and machinery will be 
considerably smaller than it would have been at that time if no war 
had occurred. The question, however, whether it will be con- 
siderably smaller than it was before the war cannot be answered so 
easily. It has been estimated that, at the prices ruling in 1907, from 
170 to 180 million pounds’ worth of resources were required every 
year to make good wear and tear, and to provide for renewals in our 
industrial and agricultural establishment.* This sum probably 
represents somewhere about one-tenth of the aggregate value of the 
manufacturing and agricultural capital (excluding railways) of the 
country. Hence, it would seem that, at the very worst, if no renewals. 
whatever occurred, each year of war would involve a reduction in 
the plant and equipment of our industry equal to about one-tenth. 
of the whole. Two considerations must, however, be taken into 
account in this connection. The first is that, as a matter of fact, the 
upkeep and repair of plant is likely to be one of the last things in 
which people will economise. Before coming to that they will 
abandon nearly all new investment, whether at home or abroad, and 
will restrict their personal consumption. Hence, though an annual 
contraction of one-tenth of our equipment is theoretically possible, 
a very much smaller contraction than this is the maximum that is’ 
practically possible. The second consideration is that, in connection 
with munition-making, a very large quantity of capital plant and 
_appliances—especially machine-tools and lathes—have been created 
and set up. These things, though primarily intended for making 
munitions, are probably alsocapable, for the most part, of rendering 
service in ordinary industry. In so far as this is the case, they must 
be reckoned as part of our industrial equipment when peace returns. 
These two considerations, taken together, make it plain that, though 
at the end of the war the capital equipment of this countr 
may be smaller than it was before the war began, it will, at the 
worst, be only a little smaller. In countries which have been the~ 
actual scene of warfare, like Belgium and Poland, the situation will, 
of course, be immensely worse. In the United Kingdom, however, 
it is not to be expected that even a three-years’ war would involve 
any really important contraction in the general Bed, of our indus- 
trial equipment. 

* Census of Production, p. 36. 
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This, however, does not exhaust the matter. The amount of 
help that labour receives from capital equipment does not depend 
wholly on the quantity of this equipment. It depends also on 
the extent to which industrial arrangements between employers 
and employed allow this equipment to be put to continuous use. 
For example, machinery and plant that is only occupied during 
sixteen hours a day affords only about two-thirds as much help as 
it would do if occupied during the full twenty-four hours. Now, 
the pressure of war has led, in some instances, to attempts to devise ~ 
shift-systems, so arranged as to make a continuous use of machinery, 
possible in industries in which continuity has not hitherto prevailed. 
It may well be that, on the return of peace, this type of arrange- 
ment, whose possibilities will have been fully tested, may be 
extended over a considerably wider field than it occupied before 
the war. In so far as this happens, the more efficient use to which 
equipment is put will affect labour in the same way as an increase 
in the quantity of equipment would do. It is possible, therefore, 
that the diminution in the help that labour receives as a result 
of a decrease in the quantity of equipment may be completely 
cancelled. In any event, we can hardly conclude otherwise than 
that the net diminution in the help accorded to it will be very small. 
It follows that there may be a fall, but only a very small fall, in the 
true value of the marginal net product of labour generally below 
the level at which it stood before the war. If, therefore, the people 
in control of business made no error in their forecasts in the past, 
and were about to make no error in the future, the real demand 
for labour generally would be a very little, if at all, smaller after 
the war than it was before the war. 

We turn, therefore, to investigate the difficult matter of errors 
in forecasts. If the heads of the various groups of producers judge 
rightly of the probable doings of all the other groups, there can, 
in general, be noerror. But, if any of them form exaggerated ideas 
of the future purchasing power of the others, they necessarily over- 
estimate the value of the marginal net product of any given quantity 
of labour employed by themselves, and, therefore, necessarily put out 
a real demand for this labour greater than that which the reasoning 
of the preceding paragraphs has led us to anticipate. Furthermore, 
if over-confidence of this kind once gets a start, it will expand 
and spread through psychological reactions set up among various 
business groups. ‘“‘ Perhaps the buoyancy of a grocer gives a 
“*lumber dealer no adequate reason for altering his conservative 
“* attitude towards the business projects upon which he must pass. 
“* Vet, in despite of logic, he will be the readier to buy if his 
“* acquaintances in any line of trade have become aggressively 
** confident of the future. The fundamental conditions affecting 
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‘‘his own business may remain the same; but his conduct is — 


/ 


‘‘ altered because he sees the old facts in a new perspective.”’* — 
Since the acts of production and of transference to consumers in — 
many instances occupy a long time, and whatever error has been — 


made cannot be discovered till that act is complete, it may often 


‘happen that the over-estimate will continue till it has attained to 


considerable size and importance. Now, the low percentage of 
unemployment that existed in the year before the war broke out 
suggests that at that time the business world may have been ruled 


by an error of optimism, and may, therefore, have been putting © 


will not fall into an error of optimism so large as this; it is even 
possible that they may fall into the contrary error of pessimism. 
About such a matter one cannot, in the nature of the case, offer 
anything much better than a guess. Nevertheless, my own guess 1s 


out a demand for labour in excess of what the facts justified. Itis 
possible that, when peace returns, business men, taken generally, 


one in which I feel some confidence. It is that, when peace returns, — 


provided always that widespread stoppages of work due to 
important labour disputes can be avoided, the immense sense of 
relief everywhere experienced will cause business confidence to 
boom in such wise as to carry optimism very considerably beyond 


what the facts warrant. If this estimate of the psychological — 


situation is correct, there is reason to believe that error will so 
operate as to make the real demand for labour after the war a little 


larger relatively to the real demand before the war—at which time, 


also, there seems to have been something of a confidence boom— 
than it would have been if the calculations of the business world 
had been made with perfect correctness at both these times. Since, 
therefore, as has been shown, the demand after the war would, 
even in these circumstances, be only a little below what it was 
before the war, it seems likely that in actual fact it will be, roughly, 
equal to what it was‘at that time. 

Over against the demand for labour there stands the supply— 
the quantity, that is to say, which will normally be forthcoming 


in response to any given real price. In this connection four — 


principal circumstances have to be considered. First, there is the 
natural increase of the industrial population. In the ordinary 
course, the annual increase in the number of males between twenty 
and sixty is something over 130,000. Secondly, there has to be 
set against this the destruction and maiming of men of military 
age by the operation of war itself, and the probable withdrawal of 
men after the war by emigration. Thirdly, it is to be expected 
that after the war—at all events, for the first few years, and probably 
permanently—the Government will require a larger number of men 
* Mitchell, Business Cycles, p. 455. 
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in the. ranks of the Regular Army than it has required for this 
purpose hitherto, and, in so far as this is the case, the supply of 
labour available for industry will be depleted. The fourth, and 
final, circumstance has to do with women’s labour. The annual 
increment of the female population between twenty and sixty is 
about equal to the annual increment of the male population. 
Furthermore, during the progress of the war many women have 
entered the ranks of industry who would not normally have done 
so, and thus have proved their capacity for performing a number _ 
of functions which they never performed before. After the war, 
no doubt, many of these women, especially married women, whose 
husbands return from the Army, will not wish to continue in indus- 
trial employment. But, on the other hand, it may well be that 
many, having become accustomed to that employment, will wish 
to continue init. If this happens on at alla large scale, it is obvious 
that the supply of labour will be appreciably augmented. There 
are no data for determining with any certainty the net effect of 
these various circumstances. On the whole, however, I regard it 
as probable that, unless the Government decide to retain a standing 
Army of very large size, the supply of labour in England after 
the war will be, roughly, equal to what it was before. 

If these conclusions are correct we may look for an approximately 
unchanged demand associated with an approximately unchanged 
supply of labour. The normal consequence of this, if ordinary 
economic forces are allowed to work themselves out, must be-the 
establishment of a real rate of wages not substantially different from 
that which ruled before the war. The result thus reached provides 
us with the required basis for the settlements that arbitration 
tribunals will be called upon to make. The Government should 
instruct these tribunals to treat the rate of real wages prevailing in 
any industry before the war as being also prima-facie proper to it 
after the war. This does not mean that the pre-war real wage will 
need to be set up in every case. It must be the basis of the decision, 
and, if either side demands a departure from it, special cause must 
be shown. But, of course, such cause may be shown. For example, 
in so far as, during the war, people have economised in their 
purchases of goods that are not destroyed in the act of use, such as 
clothes, motor-cars, the building, painting and papering of houses, 
the upkeep of old and the construction of new machinery, and so 
forth, when the war is over, their possessions of these things will 
be smaller and in a worse state of repair than they were in the days 
before the war. In respect of such goods, therefore, the demand 
immediately after the war is likely to be affected more favourably 
than the demand for goods that are destroyed in the act of use, such 
as articles of food, fuel, petrol, and the services of musicians. This 
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affords a primd-facie ground for putting real wages in the durable™ 
goods industries a little above the pre-war level, and those in the 
other class of industries a little below that level. And, of course, 
there will be many other special circumstances that may make it 
desirable in particular instances to depart from our basis wage. All 
that can be laid down generally is that the pre-war level of real 
wages shall be the basis of awards, and that for any departure from 
it cause must be shown. Translated into terms of money, this means 
that the basis for awards of money-wages must be set at the old 
money-wage, multiplied by the ratio which the new level of prices 
among things normally purchased by the working classes bears to 
the old level. Since it may be expected that currency inflation 
throughout the world will remain general for some time after peace 
is declared, this is likely to mean a general level of money wages 
considerably higher than that which prevailed before the war. 

The above arrangement has been advocated up to this point upon 
the ground that the basis of adjustment which it indicates will accord 
with the general drift of economic forces. There remains, however, 
a further consideration of very great importance. Even if the 
forecast, on which this recommendation rests, should prove to be a 
mistaken one, the acceptance of the recommendation is, nevertheless, 
highly desirable. For, if we are not to have chaos, some basis of 
settlement must be adopted, and this one, being the most obvious, 
has a far better chance of acceptance with goodwill by people in 
general than any other. The advantage which may thus be gained 
in preventing widespread and disastrous stoppages of work far 
outweighs any disadvantage that may result from minor imperfec- 
tions—and it is not probable that the imperfections will bé other 
than small—in the type of adjustment that is proposed. 


II. 


A second important problem that must arise on the declaration of 
peace concerns the mobility of labour. Whatever the general 
conditions of demand and supply after the war may be, it is quite 
certain that many workpeople will be discharged from their 
immediate occupations, and will have to move to other occupations. 
The most obvious case in which this must happen is that of the great 
bulk of the men serving in the Army, and the great bulk of the 
men and women serving in munition works. These, however, are 
not the only cases in which a transference must take place, and it is 
worth while to say something about the aggregate mass of 
transferences that may be expected. The minimum volume which 
they can possibly attain is measured by the excess of labour with- 
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drawn from soldiering and munition-making over the labour which 
is withdrawn from work altogether, and is, as it were, converted into 
leisure. If all the labour converted into leisure were labour 
previously employed in war service, and if all labour transferred 
from war service to industry were transferred direct to posts 
previously vacant, this minimum volume would also be the actual 
volume. In fact, however, these conditions will only be partially 
fulfilled. A considerable number of women who have been drawn 
from leisure into munition-making will, no doubt, return to leisure; 
and a considerable number of men released from the Army will, no 
doubt, return to posts which they or others formerly occupied, and 
which were unfilled in the last days of the war. This type of 
transition is not, however, the only type. Many women in munition 
works are women who have gone there from other industries and 
whose places in those other industries have been filled by women 
drawn from leisured life. In such cases a given volume of 


_ transition from munitions to industry will involve, not merely the 


movement of so many thousand women from work to leisure, but 
also the movement of an equal number of women from one kind of 
work to another. And the actual volume of transition may exceed 
the theoretical minimum volume in even greater measure than this 
illustration suggests. For a soldier released from the Army may 
be taken on again at his old job, which meanwhile has been held by 
another man drawn from another occupation; this man, therefore, 
goes back to his old occupation, where, perhaps, he displaces yet 
another man who has been taken on instead of him. In this way a 
single soldier returning to industry may necessitate a large 
succession of movements within industry. It may be that, in 
practice, this sort of thing will not take place to a very large extent. 
It must, however, take place to some extent. It is certain, therefore, 
that the actual volume of transitions that occur will be appreciably 
larger than the theoretical minimum which I have described, and 
which is itself very large. 

In these circumstances the process of the transition that takes 
place is evidently a very important matter. It goes without saying, 
of course, that the free play of private self-interest tends to bring the 
workpeople who want places into contact with the places that want 
them. This tendency, however, is hampered and hindered by 
ignorance and costs of movement, with the result that much delay 
may occur, involving both social wastes and individual distresses. 
It is, therefore, important to inquire whether any action on the part 
of the community is possible, by which the period of transition can 
be shortened and its process smoothed. A priori, there would seem 
to be three forms of intervention from which good results might 
arise. These are :— 
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(1) Action designed to reduce to a minimum the element of 


‘‘ round-aboutness ’’ in the transitions that have to be made; 
(2) Action designed to facilitate and speed up transitions; 
(3) Action designed to mitigate suffering and to prevent per- 
manent injury to particular individuals for whom the process of 
transition proves difficult and long. 


_A consideration of the first of these three possible forms of 


intervention does not suggest that anything can be made of it in 
practice; and I shall, therefore, concentrate attention upon the two 
other forms. 

Under the head of action designed to facilitate and speed up 
transitions the suggestion has been made that the Government 
ought to provide itself beforehand with estimates and forecasts as. 
to the probable labour-demands after the war of all the principal 
industries of the country; the idea being that the provision of this 
information will enable it, when peace comes, to be much more 
helpful in assisting the general readjustment than it would 
otherwise be. Now, it ‘is, no doubt, true that the collection 
and publication of information of this kind would be of 
great value if there were reason to suppose that, on the 
advent of peace, the ordinary means of ascertaining what the 
demand for labour in different occupations actually is at the time 
would no longer exist. But there is, of course, no reason to suppose 
anything of the kind. When peace comes, the conditions of demand 
for labour in different industries will be known as a matter of fact, 


and, therefore, the forecasts prepared by the Government before- 


hand will be superseded and rendered obsolete. In the nature of 
things they cannot be wanted till peace comes; but, when peace 
comes, the facts will be actually to hand; therefore, estimates made 
beforehand, on necessarily imperfect evidence, as to what these facts” 
are likely to be, must, it would seem, have much less value than 
would at first sight be supposed. 

Though, however, the Government can do little to help mobility 
at the peace by making estimates of the probable needs of different 
industries beforehand, it can do much by taking care that the 
machinery of mobility, which has in recent years been developed in 
this country, shall be perfected in structure and shall be in complete 
readiness to act when it is required. This machinery consists, of 
course, in the Labour Exchanges, whose principal function it is to 
act as meeting points between employers’ demand and workpeople’s 
supply. As at present organised, however, the Labour Exchanges 
are handicapped by the fact that many contracts between employers 
and workpeople are made without their co-operation, with the result 
that the information coming into their possession is not complete. 
I suggest, therefore, that an Act of Parliament should be passed to 
the following effect : (1) Every employer is required, on the advent 
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of peace, to inform his local Labour Exchange of the number and — 
~ names of men in the Army or munition works for whom he is 
_ keeping places open; (2) Every employer is required to engage his 
_ workpeople during the six months following the declaration of 
peace through the local Labour Exchange, or, if he engages 
_ anybody directly, at once to inform the local Labour Exchange of the 
fact; (3) Every soldier or munition worker is required on discharge 
- to register himself at the Labour Exchange of the district in which 
_ -he or she was last employed and a portion of whatever war bonus 
or gratuity is due to him or her shall be paid through this Labour 
Exchange after registration; (4) Every local Labour Exchange 
is required to keep lists of the workpeople belonging to the 
different industries, who are registered in its books, drawn up in 
the order in which registration takes place, and to endeavour to 
_ satisfy the demands of employers by bringing the names of work- 
people before them as nearly as possible in the order in which they 
_ stand in these lists; (5) The Labour Exchanges of different districts 
are required to co-ordinate their work in such a way that, if there 
is a shortage of demand in one district and a shortage of labour of 
a like kind in another, employment shall be found in the latter 
district for the superfluous labour of the former. 

The arrangements suggested in the preceding paragraph should 
do something to facilitate the transitions that must be made when 
- peace comes. It is, however, hardly to be expected that they will 

work sufficiently well to enable all the workpeople who have been 
set in movement, whether directly through release from the army 
and munition works, or indirectly through having to surrender their 
places to men so released, to obtain employment immediately. 
There is, therefore, a danger that some workpeople will find them- 
selves for a considerable time out of a job, will, therefore, fall into 
distress and, through distress, will suffer a permanent loss of 
efficiency. To meet this danger it is, I think, necessary that all dis- 
charged soldiers and munition workers should be treated as insured 
- persons entitled to receive ‘‘ unemployment benefit’ at the cost of 
the State for such time as they are out of employment, during a 
period of, say, six months or a year after the declaration of peace. 
Persons other than discharged soldiers or munition workers, who 
can show that they have lost their jobs on account of the return of 
a man for whom their place has been kept, should be granted the 
same privilege. The benefit in every case should be paid through 
the local Labour Exchange, and should only continue so long as the 
Exchange is unable to offer him or her employment at his or her 
trade at the recognised rate of wages. By arrangements of this 
kind, it may be hoped that the period of transition will be 
successfully tided over. 
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There remains a third problem, or group of problems, of con- 
siderable difficulty. It is widely held that, on the advent of peace, 
there will be an enormous volume of unemployment, and that the 
State ought, therefore, immediately to start, both through its own 
departments and by stimulating local authorities, whatever works 
of public utility—plans for which should be carefully worked out 
beforehand—it is possible to hurry forward without grave public 
injury. 

Now I do not deny that it is possible that this policy may be called 
for. The grounds, on which it has been maintained in preceding 
sections that the real demand for labour in general in ordinary 
industry will, when peace comes, be much what it was before the 
war, are speculative and uncertain in a high degree. It may 
be the case that, instead of optimism, excessive pessimism 
will be found to reign in the business world. If this happens, it is 
practically certain in any event, and quite certain in the event of 
the wage policy advocated in this article being adopted, that a very 
high percentage of unemployment will be found to prevail among 
the workpeople attached to private industry. Those who forecast 
this condition of things may be right. Consequently, it is desirable 
that Government Departments and local authorities should have 
their plans for works of public utility ready. If the business world, 
in fact, proves pessimistic, and there is a shortage in the demand it 
makes for labour, these plans should be put into execution. 

All this may be freely granted. I do not think, however, that 
the state of things just sketched out is likely to occur. With the 
psychological rebound that must accompany peace, excessive 
optimism seems to me distinctly more probable than excessive 
pessimism. If this expectation is fulfilled, the problem 
confronting the Government will be, not to deal at once 
with a condition of industrial depression and malaise, but rather to 
hold in restraint a tremendous industrial boom which, if not 
somehow controlled, will turn large masses of resources into 
wasteful channels and will thereby sow the seeds of a serious 
depression some years afterwards. Incidentally, there will be called 
for in this connection a cautious and conservative banking policy, 
in which applications for advances are carefully scrutinised and all 
wild-cat schemes mercilessly discouraged. There will, on this 
shaping of events, be no need at all for the speeding up of national 
and local works of public utility. 

Now, it may be thought at first sight that this discussion is of 
purely speculative and not at all of practical interest. Solvitur 
ambulando, it may be said,—when peace comes we will see in fact, 
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- and not merely in forecast, what the conditions are, and can regulate 
our action accordingly. To reason in this way, however, is to 
misconceive the situation. It is certain that, during the first few 
_ weeks or even months after the advent of peace, a very large number 
of workpeople will be unemployed as they move from the Army and 
-munition works towards ordinary industry. This unemployment 
will not, or at all events, need not, imply any shortage in the real 
_ demand of industry for labour ; it may, and, as I think it will, merely 
represent a great volume of movement. There is, however, a real 
danger that the Government and local authorities, obsessed with 
the idea of works of public utility, will mistake its meaning, and will 
see in it a sign of a real shortage of demand. If, under the influence 
of any such misconception, they set their works of public utility 
going, they will inflict a very grave injury upon the community. 
_The most obvious aspect of this will be the holding up, for works 
the execution of which avowedly is not urgent, of a great number 
of men and women who, if left to themselves, would have stepped 
_ back, to the advantage both of themselves and of the public, into 
normal industrial life. There is, however, another aspect of the 
_ injury that is threatened, which is at once more subtle and more 
serious. In an earlier paragraph it was indicated that, at the advent 
- of peace, those trades which make things that are not destroyed in 
the act of use are likely to be confronted with an exceptionally large 
demand for repairing and renewing “‘ possessions,’’ in respect of 
which economies have been made during the war. But it is just 
this class of trades that works of public utility principally affect. 
They give employment to engineers and builders rather than to 
agriculturists, bakers, or confectioners. This is a serious matter for 
the following reason. The boom in the private demand for the 
services of these trades is necessarily temporary. When the houses 
and machines that have been allowed to fall out of repair during the 
war have been mended or replaced, the demand must necessarily 
fall to a lower level than it occupies immediately after the advent of 
peace. Consequently, more men are likely to be drawn into these 
trades than there is room for there permanently, and they will find 
themselves, two or three years later, confronted with a serious slump 
and the need to seek another occupation. If works of public utility 
are started when peace is declared, this evil will be gravely 
aggravated. If the general forecast of this article is correct, the 
right policy, in spite of the inevitable popular clamour, will be to 
_ hold up plans for public works for several years, and then, as the 
boom in the relevant private industries evaporates, gradually to 
begin work upon them. 
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THE END OF A RAMSHACKLE EMPIRE. 


HE Dual Monarchy is in extremis. The ancient Empire of the 
Hapsburgs is about to disappear. A strongly knit State © 
inhabited by a patriotic nation can easily survive defeat. It cannot — 
be destroyed. Austria-Hungary is neither a State nora nation. It 
is a fortuitous collection of territories and nationalities which have | 
been held together hitherto by force and cunning, by cruelty and © 
fraud. Prince Metternich compared the Hapsburg Monarchy to — 
an old, rickety, and worm-eaten building which threatens to — 
collapse. He opposed the reform of Austria-Hungary, because 
he thought that the ramshackle edifice could not be repaired, that — 
any attempt at re-building would upset the balance of the whole — 
and result in its collapse. 

States are not merely fortuitous collections of territories and 
peoples. A modern State is an organism which is held together by 
powerful material and spiritual bonds. Materially and spiritually, 
Austria-Hungary is not a modern State. She is an unhappy 
survival from a darker age. A nation can easily survive military 
disaster if the people are firmly united. It is not necessary that 
they should be all of one tongue and one religion, but in important 
things they must be of one mind. National strength is founded on 
unity, and national unity is compatible with variety. The French, 
German, and Italian-speaking Swiss, the numerous races and — 
nationalities which compose the British Empire, feel and act like 
one man because they are held together by common ideals, because 
they feel that they are justly and fairly treated, because they are 
proud of their country and their Government and of their 
heritage. A year ago the situation was undoubtedly far less 
threatening for Austria than it is at present. At that time 
Germany was able to render valuable help to her ally. Besides, 
the Dual Monarchy still possessed vast material and human 
resources upon which she could draw. At present Germany 
is unable to help the Austrians, and the exhaustion of the Dual 
Monarchy has become obvious to all. 

We do not know exactly the extent of the Austrian losses, but 
we may Safely estimate that the soldiers who have been killed in 
battle or died of disease must number about a million, and possibly 
more. A million have been made prisoners. Very likely a further 
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"million and a-half have been crippled or have been Sota by the 
war. It is usually estimated that a nation can raise in soldiers 
about 10 per cent. of her population. Before the outbreak of the 
great struggle the Dual Monarchy had approximately 55,000,000 

inhabitants. At the rate of 10 per cent. she ought to have been 

able to raise 5,500,000 men. It appears certain that the Hapsburg 

State has lost considerably more than half of its army. The able- 
bodied soldiers are now only few. The bulk of Austria’s forces 
_consists no doubt of men of inferior physique and of old men who 
fight cautiously, who think of their families at home, and who 

Surrender readily in order to save themselves for their dear ones. 
_From trustworthy reports received it is evident that the Austrian 

military authorities have been forced to enlist the halt and the 
maimed, the one-eyed and the consumptive, in order to fill the 
ranks. The ready surrender of large bodies of Austrian soldiers is 
due partly to the fact that the best soldiers have disappeared. Partly 
it is due to this that the peoples governed by the Hapsburgs are 
disunited, that they lack patriotism. 

Austria-Hungary consists of two States, Austria and Hungary. 
Both are inhabited by a number of different races speaking different 
languages. The composition of the two halves of the Dual 

-Monarchy was as follows in 1910 :— 


Popuiation of Austria and Population of Hungary and 
Half of Bosnia and | Half of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1910. . Herzegovina in 1gro. 
Germans ... ... 9,950,000 | Magyars ... 10,051,000 
Czechs — 3. ... 6,436,000 | Roumanians ... 2,949,000 
Poles". a2 -.. 4,968,000 Germans : $2,037,000 
Ruthenians  .... 3,519,000 | Serbians ... 2,006,000 
Slovenes Galen 17253000 Slovacks ... 1,968,000 
Serbians ... 1,683,000 | Croatians “a <1,833,000 
Italians ... ... 768,000 | Ruthenians As 473,000 
Roumanians... 275,000 | 
Magyars are 11,0001 4|\e— 
28,863,000 21,317,000 


. Of the 29,000,000 inhabitants of Austria, less than 10,000,000, 
or about one-third, are Germans. They are the ruling race. The 
number of Magyars is grossly overstated by the Government by 
the deliberate falsification of the census. In reality there are only 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 Magyars. They are the dominating race 
in Hungary, and are, like the Germans in Austria, in the minority, 
being only about one-third of the population. The Dual Monarchy 
has had a curious genesis. While the Hohenzollerns have 
conquered their territories by the sword and have endeavoured to 
acquire principally German territories, the Hapsburgs obtained 
their vast possessions ‘chiefly by profitable matrimonial specula- 
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tions, and they did not care much whether the territories they 
acquired were inhabited by Germans, or Italians, or Spaniards, or 
Frenchmen, or Slavs. 

The Hapsburgs are not national rulers, but are merely territorial 
grandees. As it has been their tradition to acquire territories 
wherever obtainable, regardless of the nationality of the inhabitants, 
they followed in the government of their States a purely selfish, 
a dynastic, policy. After having tried in vain to unify the different 
nationalities under their rule by force, they endeavoured to keep 
their peoples in subjection by the ancient principle Divide et 
Impera. The main principle of Hapsburg Statecraft was most 
delightfully expressed by the Emperor Francis If., who, at the 
time of the Congress of Vienna, said to the French Ambassador :— 


~ 


‘“My peoples are strangers to each other. That is all the 
better. They do not catch the same political disease at the same 
time. If the fever takes hold of you in France all of you catch it. 
Hungary is kept in order by Italian troops, and Italy is kept down 
by Hungarians. Everybody keeps his neighbour in order. My 
peoples do not understand each other, and hate each other. Their 
antipathies make for security, and their mutual hatreds for the 
general peace.”’ 

The Austrian Emperor habitually poses as the impartial head of 
the Dual Monarchy. The ruling races in the two halves may be 
patriotic, but they are allowed to oppress the other nationalities, 
although those form a large majority. The subject nationalities 
are kept in ignorance. The majority of the Slavs and Roumanians 
in the Dual Monarchy are illiterate. Guided by the principle, 
Divide et Impera, the Slavs are made to ill-treat the Italians on the 
Adriatic, the Poles are encouraged to persecute the Ruthenians, 
the Magyars are allowed to oppress the Roumanians, Serbians, 
Slovacks, Croatians, &c. By allowing some races to oppress other 
races the Austrian Emperor can always play out the oppressed races 
against their oppressors, and thus weaken the dominating race. 
Austria is somewhat liberal, not from conviction, but merely 
because Hungary is illiberal. 

People who-are kept in ignorance and subjection, who are 
persecuted because of their language or their customs or their 
religion, cannot be expected to fight with determination for their 
oppressors. The ruling Magyars and Austro-Germans may fight 
bravely, but they are less than 20,000,000. The Slavs, 
Roumanians, and Italians dwelling in the Dual Monarchy fight 
only because they are compelled to, and they surrender gladly at 
the first opportunity. They are driven into battle like cattle, and 
are shot down mercilessly if they waver. Of late years the 
consciousness of nationality has awakened among the subject 
nations of the Hapsburgs. The Austrian and Hungarian Slavs, 
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Roumanians, and Italians wish to be freed from their tyrants. 
They would like to lead a free life, and as it is hopeless for them 
to_expect justice and some form of self-government under the 
Hapsburgs, they are hoping either for independence or for a 
reunion with men of their own nationality dwelling outside the 
Hapsburg dominions. The 4,000,000 Roumanians wish to be 
united with the kingdom of Roumania; the Italians wish to be 
incorporated in Italy; and the 25,000,000 Slavs hope either for 
independence or for a reunion with their brothers in Serbia, 
Poland, and Russia. The bulk of the people in the Dual Monarchy 
are Slavs. They will fight gladly against the Italians because the 
Austrians have created a bitter feud between their Slavonic and 
Italian citizens in accordance with the policy Divide et Impera, 
but they will not fight willingly against the Russians. Herein 
lies the reason that the soldiers of the Dual Monarchy have 
surrendered to the Russians by the hundred thousand. 
Austria-Hungary is neither a State nora nation. It is a collection 
of States and nationalities which are held together by force and 
cunning, by cruelty and fraud. In time of peace it is held together 
chiefly by cunning and fraud, but in time of war by force and 
cruelty almost unparalleled in modern history. The Government 
endeavours to preserve the unity of the nation and to instil 
patriotism among the people by the hangman and the firing squad. 
Thousands and thousands of innocent Slavs, Roumanians, and 
Italians have been executed on suspicion. Thousands and 
thousands of the most prominent men and women of the subject 
nationalities have been executed or incarcerated, although there was 
no ground of suspicion. They have been shot and hanged simply 
in order to terrorise the subject nationalities, or to deprive them of 
their leaders. The Austrian authorities thought that a rising 
would be unlikely if all the most prominent Slavs, Italians, and 
Roumanians were shot or imprisoned. Austria-Hungary is 
administered on the same principles by which the Turkish Empire 
is governed. The Armenian horrors have found their exact 
counterpart in Austria-Hungary, though on a smaller scale, and the 
Austrian Government cannot, as the Turks, plead ignorance or 
religious passion as an excuse. The present war is a struggle of 
right against might. The question at issue is whether nations are 
allowed to govern themselves or whether they are the goods and 
chattels of crowned criminals who know no law, who are swayed by 
no human feelings. The Allies have proclaimed that they are 
fighting the present war in the defence of right against might, that 
they are fighting for the freedom of the oppressed nationalities, and 
that they mean to reconstruct the map of Europe on the basis of 
nationality. It follows that the victory of the Allies will bring 
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fess about the dissolution of the crime-stained Turkish Empire and of 
the equally crime-stained realm of the Hapsburgs. = 

If the Allies carry out their resolution of reconstructing the map 
of Europe on the basis of nationality, Austria-Hungary will be cut 
to pieces. An independent Poland, a vastly enlarged Roumania, 
a greater Serbia, and an independent Czech State will arise. The 
2 future Austria will have about 10,000,000 inhabitants and the future 
ae Hungary will have about 7,000,000 people. A two-fold objection 
has been raised to the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy into its 
: component parts. It has been stated that Austria-Hungary, with 
a its wonderful ring-fence of mountains, is a natural geographical 
entity, is an indissoluble whole, and that a powerful Austria- 
Hungary, serving as a counter-poise to Russia, is a political 
necessity, that its disappearance would destroy the Balance of 
Power in Europe. The former argument is a purely professoriaf 
one. As the map of Europe will not be re-drawn by geographers 
but by statesmen, the incidents ‘of nature will not determine the 
future limits of the Austrian and Hungarian States. There will 
be decades of peace after the present war. Russia will be in no 
hurry to embark upon a war of aggression. Ambitious statesmen 
of all nations will, for decades, if not for centuries, remember the 
fate of Germany and of Austria-Hungary. Moreover, a disunited 
Austria-Hungary would not form a very solid bulwark against a 
highly problematical Russian attack. If Russia should feel 
aggressively inclined, the free States which will take the place of 
Austria-Hungary will naturally combine for mutual protection and 
a they will be able to offer a more effective resistance than an artificial, 
‘though larger, State, torn by dissensions and held together by 
misgovernment and persecution. 

It seems clear that the final defeat of the Dual Monarchy will 
lead to its partition. Austrian and Hungarian statesmen cannot 
complain at the fate of their country. It is only a fit retribution 
4 that that country which since its earliest days has striven to grow 
is great by oppressing nationalities and partitioning other States, 
B. such as Poland, Serbia, and Italy, should itself experience 
‘tf partition. 

Until Bismarck’s advent the Hapsburgs dominated Germany. 
- Vienna ruled in Berlin. Bismarck completed the work which the 
i Great Elector, Frederick William I. and Frederick the Great had 
2 begun. He made Prussia supreme in Germany, and Austria 
‘< became a Prussian dependency. Prussia has been Austria’s most 
determined enemy in the past. The army which Frederic 
William I. had created was meant to be used against Austria. Ir 
1740 his son, Frederick the Great, attacked Austria without the 
shadow of a pretext and despoiled her of Silesia. When Austriz 
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_ tried to compensate herself for the loss of that valuable province: 
by acquiring Bavaria, Frederick once more threatened her with. 
war. Under his successor, Frederick William II., war broke out. 
_ between revolutionary France and Europe. Prussia and Austria. 
_marched together, and they would undoubtedly have defeated the 
revolutionary armies had they been united. However, Prussia: 
constantly hampered her nominal ally and deserted Austria in the: 
separate Peace of Basle. Seeing in Austria her worst enemy, 
Prussia rejoiced at Austria’s defeat by Napoleon. She could have: 
saved Austria during the Austerlitz campaign, but she betrayed. 
her, and she was punished for her faithlessness by her defeat in 
1806. Only when Prussia lay at the conqueror’s feet did she 
change her ways and became willing to embark upon a German 
policy. Arm in arm with Austria she defeated France in the War 
of Liberation, but as soon as the French spectre was laid she 
resumed her anti-Austrian policy. At the Congress of Vienna she 
_demanded all Saxony in order to be able to strike more easily at 
Vienna, as Frederick the Great had recommended in his Political 
Testament, and soon after the conclusion of the peace Prussia 
began to gather the North German States around her by creating 
the celebrated Zollverein, the North German Customs Federation. 
That this customs union was hostile to Austria may be seen from 
the fact that Austria was deliberately excluded from it. “When,. 
_during the Crimean War, Austria opposed Russia and called upon. 
Prussia for support, Prussia refused all help. She likewise refused’ 
help to Austria when that country was attacked by Italy and. 
France in 1859. In 1864 Prussia used Austria as a cat’s-paw in 
order to acquire Schleswig-Holstein, and two years later showed. 
her gratitude for that valuable service by attacking and defeating 
her and by detaching the South German States from the Hapsburg 
Monarchy and attaching them to Prussia. 

Prussia has been Austria’s worst enemy in the past, and has. 
pushed Austria into this war hoping that it would lead to Austria’s. 
absorption by Germany. Austria-Hungary has ceased to be an 
independent State. Germany allowed Austria to be defeated by 
Russia and Serbia, and came to her help only when Austria was. 

willing to entrust the government of the country and the direction 
of the Austrian armies to the German Emperor. Austria-Hungary 
has indeed become a German subject State. The proud house of 
Hapsburg exists at present merely on German sufferance. 

Germany has exploited Austria-Hungary not only politically, 
but also economically. We often hear of Germany’s policy of 
economic permeation with regard to England, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Russia, but these countries have suffered little from 
Germany’s economic aggression compared with the Dual Mon- 
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archy. Economically Austria-Hungary is a German dependency. 
That will be seen from the following figures :— 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN FOREIGN TRADE IN IQIO. 


From: Imports—Crowns. To: Exports—Crowns. 
Germany ‘eauysd, 152,030,000 Germany = 968,723,006 
United States ... 236,920,000 Italy 2 228,390,000 
United Kingdom 228,534,000 United Kingdom 224,434,000 
British India... 214,038,000 Switzerland... 105,852,000 
Russia ... wie 166,327,000 Roumania a 102,929,000 
‘Italy sae Se 131,022,000 Russia _ ... cr 90,390,000 
All others one 723,172,000 All others “ie 697,888,000 

2,852,852,000 2,418,606,000 


It will be noticed that Austria-Hungary was in 1910 dependent 
upon Germany for 40 per cent. of her imports and 4o per cent. 
of her exports. Almost one-half of the trade of the country was 
carried on with its northern neighbour. 

If we now study the character of the German-Austrian trade 
we find that in 1910 the following were the principal articles 
exported and imported :— 


Austria’s Imports from Germany— | Austria’s’ Exports to Germany— 
Crowns. Crowns. * 

Coal ave ... 134,000,000 | Timber ae .++ 97,000,000 

Machinery _... ... 77,000,000 | Lignite i, ... 76,000,000 — 

Wool ... $: ... 86,000,000 | Eggs ... ei «++ 96,000,000 — 

Iron and Wares... 48,000,000 | Hides és «++ 53,000,000 

Books, &c. ... ... 46,000,000 | Grain ... aa -.» 46,000,000 

Leather ee .«» 45,000,000 | Cattle ase +++ 42,000,000 

Cotton Ass ... 42,000,000 | Minerals a «+. 29,000,000 

Raw Metals ... 47,000,000 | Poultry and Game ... 20,000,000 

Instruments and Clocks 32,000,000 

Wool Yarn ... ... 28,000,000 

Chemicals... 28,000,000 

Electrical Machinery _ 25,000,000 

Leather Goods ... 22,000,000 

Hides as 20,000,000 


A glance at the table shows that Austria-Hungary has become 
absolutely dependent upon Germany, that the Dual Monarchy is 


being industrially exploited by her mighty ally. Austria exports 


to Germany practically only raw material and food—such as timber, 
lignite, eggs, hides, grain, cattle, minerals, poultry and game, &c. 
Austria, in other words, is Germany’s farm and mine, because, 
owing to the German tariff, Austria cannot export her manu- 
factures to Germany. On the other hand, Germany sends to the 
Dual Monarchy principally manufactured goods. Apart from coal 
her most important exports to Austria are machinery, iron and — 
iron-ware, books, leather, cotton and woollen goods, chemicals, 
&e. Austria-Hungary has vast natural resources for manufac- 
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turing, but owing to the powerful hold which Germany has on > 

_ Austria’s markets her industries cannot be developed. The 
industrial power of the two countries can best be compared by the 
production of coal and iron. Germany produces ten times as much 
coal as Austria-Hungary, and seven times as much iron. 
-Germany’s foreign trade is about five times as large as that of the 
realm of the Hapsburgs. 

The details given in the foregoing pages show that Austria-_ 
Hungary suffers from two evils. The country suffers because it 
contains a number of quarrelling nationalities which are ruled 
_oppressively by men who are in a minority, and it suffers besides 
from poverty which is largely due to the fact that it is industrially 
and financially exploited by Germany. It is obvious that Austria- 
Hungary will be dissolved in consequence of the war, that a small 
and purely German Austria and a small and purely Magyar 
Hungary will be created. It is an open question whether these 
two States, which together will have somewhat less than 20,000,000 
inhabitants, will still be ruled by the House of Hapsburg, for after 
the defeat and the dissolution of the Dual Monarehy the Austrian 
people may rise against their monarch and drive him and his 
family out of the country. The longer the war lasts, the greater 
will be the misery of the people and the greater will be the pro- 
bability of a revolution against the ruling House. If, on the other 
hand, the war should be brought to an early close, the possibility 
is greater that the people of the ruling races will remain loyal to 
the ruling House, especially if the Hapsburgs should succeed in 

finding elsewhere compensation for the inevitable loss of their 
Slavonic, Roumanian, and Italian territories and thus save their 
prestige. Austria is a Roman Catholic State, and the portions of 
Germany nearest to the Dual Monarchy are largely Roman 
Catholic and are Austrian in sympathy. The German provinces 
of Silesia and Bavaria and Baden are principally Roman Catholic. 
The kingdoms of Saxony and Wurtemberg, on the other hand, 
are principally Protestant, but they have preserved a _tradi- 
tional friendship for the Hapsburgs. The South German States 
willingly followed Austria’s lead in the past. They were detached 
from Austria by Prussia after her victory of 1866. It would only 
be a fit retribution of history if Austria should at the end of the 
war receive Silesia, which she lost to Frederick the Great in 1740, 
and if the South German States should rejoin her in some form or 
other. It seems not inconceivable that the future may see the 
re-establishment of the old German Dualism. Silesia and the 
South German States, which together have more than 20,000,000 
inhabitants, might be joined to Austria and Hungary and form a 
State of 40,000,000 inhabitants under the Hapsburg crown. Thus 
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the war would result in the partition of Germany into a Protestant 
North ruled from Berlin and a Roman Catholic South governed 
by Vienna. An Austrian Emperor who was backed by 30,000,000 
Germans would easily be able to manage the 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
Magyars and keep them in their proper place. . 
The end of the Dual Monarchy, as we have known it hitherto, is 
in sight. Its dissolution is inevitable. The question only is 
whether it will result in the complete ruin of the Hapsburg realm, 
or whether a rejuvenated, and principally German, Austria- 
Hungary will take its place. It seems evident that if the Hapsburgs 
allow military events to take their course, the time is near at hand 
when they will have to surrender unconditionally, and then their 
deceived and disappointed subjects will probably abolish the 
Monarchy which has ruined the State and the people. On the other 
hand, if Austria should succeed in freeing herself from her German 
shackles while there is yet time and make a separate peace, her 
example may be followed by the South German States, and these 
may prefer to place themselves once more under the leadership of 
the House of Hapsburg. It seems not impossible that at the Peace 
Congress Silesia will be given back to Austria, except, of course, 
that part which is inhabited by Poles. The European states- 
men might be guided by the desire to strengthen Austria against 
Prussia, to give back to Vienna its old predominance, and to create 
within Germany a Balance of Power which would ensure the 
maintenance of peace in Europe. ; 
Austria-Hungary has suffered in the past from the quarrel of 
nationalities within her borders and from her poverty. The 
acquisition of Silesia and of the South German States would not 
‘only vastly increase Austria’s strength and make her a homo- 
geneous State, but would also very greatly increase her wealth and 
industrial power. Silesia and the South of Germany contain vast 
mineral and agricultural wealth and innumerable factories of every 
kind. Their acquisition would make Austria a very wealthy State. 
_ The war will create a new Europe and a new world. It will lead 
to the dissolution of both the Turkish and the Austrian Empires. 
On the other hand, it seems not impossible that before the final 
catastrophe takes place an Austrian statesman of daring will arise 
and reverse the fatal course upon which his country has embarked 
at Germany’s instigation and save for the Dynasty as much as 
can be saved. 
SuUM CUIQUE. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE WAR. 


HE Swiss Confederation is officially neutral. But at a time 
like the present, when civilisation is in the melting-pot, when 
great ideals are at stake, when racial passions have been stirred 
to their depths, ‘when the successful wooing of neutral opinion 
has become one of the recognised weapons of warfare, and when 
_ events that may decide the destiny not only of Europe, but of 
the whole world, are succeeding one another almost daily—it is 
' safe to assert that there can be but few among the vast gathering 
of onlookers who can retain in their hearts that feeling of cold 
_ indifference which the word neutrality seems to imply, and who 
_do not wait with quickening pulses the final tableau that is to bring 
_to their champion victory and triumph or irretrievable disaster. 
_“ He who is not with us,’’ says the logical German, “‘ is against 
“us.” But this is to labour the point unduly, and in reality 
the majority of neutrals cannot be labelled and catalogued in so 
simple and satisfactory a manner. Private sympathies with a 
_ belligerent should be and nearly always are subordinated to national 
considerations, and the two are far from being incompatible. 
Since August, 1914, the calm surface of public life in Switzer- 
land has been ruffled by many a frothing current and cross-current, 
but in spite of outside influences this voluntary confederation of 
French, German, and Italian under a single flag remains as a. 
_ valuable object-lesson in the art and science of government, and 
stands out in striking contrast to the antagonism that still exists in 
the neighbouring provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Any inquiry into the sentiments entertained by Switzerland 
towards the war must, owing to their overwhelming numerical 
superiority, resolve itself largely into an examination of the 

attitude of mind prevalent among the German-speaking section 
of the community. The total population amounts to nearly four 
millions, of which 70 per cent. is German-speaking, 21 per cent. 
French, and 8 per cent. Italian. A stranger might well presume 
that a country, nearly three-quarters of whose population was of 
Teutonic descent, would be enthusiastically devoted to the cause 
of Germany. It is the similarities, not the differences, existing 
between German and Swiss that strike the casual visitor; in his 
eyes, a Swiss wears the same clothes, reads the same books, speaks 
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the same language, and, in short, behaves and appears very much 
like a German. The result is that, although England as a whole 
feels much sympathy for Switzerland in her thankless and trying 
position, the German-Swiss are regarded in less well-informed 
quarters as a kind of mongrel ‘“‘bosch’’ tribe. But rash pre- 
sumptions, founded on present-day superficialities and taking 
little or no account of history and tradition, are apt to prove 


» unsound and to lead off on false trails. 


It is, of course, well known that during the first few months of 
the war there was in Switzerland a very strong feeling in favour 
of Germany’s venture. Since that time, however, the Swiss have 
had leisure to widen their perspective and to grasp much of the 
true significance of the conflicting ideals which are the primary 
causes of this great war. It is necessary, then, to glance first at 
the rather obvious forces that are at work to gain at least the moral 
support of Switzerland, and, secondly, to review the considerations 
which are tending to-day to modify or even alter these Germano- 
phile sentiments. 

First and foremost is the question of language; and in this con- 
nection it might well be asked why, if the Swiss policy is to weld 
into one nation as far as possible the various elements in the 
population, are three languages all officially employed in so small 
a country? The reply to this question is, first, that it would be 
foreign to the spirit of the Swiss Confederation to compel any part 
of its population to renounce its own language in favour of another, 
and, secondly, if German or French were to become the sole 
recognised language the attraction towards Germany or France 
would become too strong, and might even end in an eventual 
absorption or political dependence—which is just what the Swiss 
are determined to avoid. A common language, as that used in 
Germany and German-Switzerland, cannot but constitute a very 
strong bond of sympathy between two nations. It involves an 
almost unconscious exchange of thoughts and ideas, and in this 
case it has had the effect of instilling into the Swiss a lively 
appreciation of German literature and philosophy, and a profound 
admiration for German achievements in science, commerce, and 
medicine. Compare our knowledge of American life and character 
with the tactlessness and ignorance displayed by the Kaiser’s 
emissaries in their dealings with the great Republic. America 
has always been mildly Anglophobe, yet Dickens, Wilde, Shaw, 
Kipling, and. many other interpreters of English life and thought 
are almost as much read in the United States as on this side of 
the Atlantic, and with such books in their librariés Americans 
cannot be altogether ignorant of our national aims and 
temperament. 
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So it is with Germany: and Switzerland. German books 


ae 
and newspapers are to be found in abundance in nearly every 


bookshop and kiosk. The Swiss Press itself, like that of England 
or America, is free, and is a very fair reflection of public opinion. 
The Latin-Swiss organs show an unwavering, though seldom 
violent, bias in favour of France and the Allies. The German- 
Swiss ‘‘ dailies,’ with one or two rather glaring exceptions, try 
to take an impartial view, and though they do achieve some . 
measure of success, it must be confessed that to English eyes they 
seem to contain an excessive amount of subject-matter from Berlin — 
and Vienna. They can hardly be blamed for this, but one cannot 
help FeCOtscHng. that “‘news’’ from the Fatherland is apt to be 
somewhat “‘ tendancieux,’’ and by laying undue emphasis on so- 
called German victories and on the extent of Allied territory 
_ occupied, it can easily give to a neutral, as in the case of the 
Russian retreat, an entirely false idea of the actual situation. 
The Swiss authorities do what they can to suppress inflammatory 
articles and pamphlets, but the work of German propagandists must 
have been greatly facilitated by the community of language and 
ideas existing between the two countries. 

In addition to this, Switzerland has always remained outside the 
circle of great Powers that have for centuries been wrangling, 
fencing, and manoeuvring one with another. Her foreign policy 
is mainly a negative one; she has no alliances, no colonies, no 
unredeemed provinces, no plans for territorial aggrandisement, 
and, above all, no outlet to the sea. The majority of the Swiss, 
therefore, have had small opportunity of forming a true estimate 
of the vast resources in men and material controlled by France, 
Britain, and Russia combined; of the almost incalculable advan- 
tages that the command of the sea carries with it; and ofthe 
great staying power which England’s insular and extra-continental 
position affords her. And since these are the very three factors 
which will weigh heaviest in a war of exhaustion, it is hardly to 
be wondered at if the German-Swiss, like some of the Balkan 
peoples, fail to see that the Allies hold the winning cards and that 
the downfall of Germany is practically assured. On the other 
hand, the Swiss have been impressed by the great military and 
economic strength of Germany. For forty years or more they 
have seen her industries, wealth, and prestige increasing with a 
rapidity almost unprecedented in history; and this mighty neigh- 
bour, towering grimly on their horizon, tends to blot out other 
objects and obscure their clear vision. 

Prussians do not possess the knack of making themselves 
personally popular; but fear and self-interest will often accomplish | 
what love cannot, and Berlin has known how to forge financial 
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and commercial weapons no less efficiently than liquid fire and 
machine-guns. The Kaiser has yet another ally in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is notorious that the Central Empires have 
much in common with this ancient institution. Both are 
reactionary and anti-democratic; both stand for the maintenance 
of a privileged hierarchy. In Switzerland, as elsewhere, Roman- 
Catholicism is a centre of Pro-Germanism, and Herr Erzberger 
has many a sympathiser among the Swiss Catholics. The greater 
part of the country is, as it were, worm-eaten by the infiltration 
of many thousand Germans whose settlement and inter-marriage 
with the native Swiss must have done much to spread the doctuak 
of Prussian might and infallibility. Amd these gentry may well 
be regarded as potential agents of the most unscrupulous Govern- 
ment in the world, sent to influence and guide, if possible, the 
Confederation into paths no less dangerous than those prepared’ 
for the guileless Turk. 

Since the summer of 1914, however, many a mask has been 
laid aside; whole nations convulsed with fury or haunted by fear 
cannot keep up old poses and pretences. And the Swiss, like the 
rest of us, have learnt to judge people by their deeds rather than 
by their words. No neutral with any pretensions towards 
impartiality any longer believes that England or Russia attacked 
Germany, or that the Belgian atrocities are a gross slander invented 
by the Allies. The outrage perpetrated on the Lusitania appeals 
to the imagination more forcibly than the most subtle of 
pamphlets, and no Swiss can think unmoved of the destruction of 
Louvain and the fate of innocent Belgium. Even in the best drilled 
of countries the truth will sometimes out; and general statements 
referring to the anomalous position occupied by small nations in 
the scheme of things have from time to time cropped up. Indiscreet 
Pan-Germanists, in speaking of Switzerland, have made use of 
ominous phrases, such as “‘ Zollverein’’ and ‘‘ Union of all who 
‘enjoy the Germanic Kultur.’’ Tout ¢a donne furieusement 
a penser. At the time of the Reciprocity Elections in Canada, 
in 1912, Mr. Champ Clark urged in favour of the Agreement that 
it might pave the way towards a future American annexation of 
Canada. Rash Teutonic hints have had much the same effect on 
Swiss citizens as Mr. Clark’s argument had on Canadian voters, 
and the picture of an all-powerful Germany has lost some of its 
original attractiveness. 

Certain evilly disposed persons have spoken of the gulf that 
divides Switzerland in twain; and the affair of the two Swiss 
colonels, the riot of Lausanne, the case of the deserter Lallemand, 
and similar incidents have shown that Latin and Teutonic 
Swiss cannot always think alike. In reality, however, the 
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_division between these two groups is a mere ditch compared 
with the chasm that separates ‘the pure German from his 
relative among the Alps. Germans seem to enjoy being inter- 
fered with and maltreated by somé would-be man of iron. 
The docile subservience of the rank and file to whatever 
rulers fate has happened to give them has become almost 
proverbial. The few atoms of self-government that the people now 
possess they owe rather to the gracious concessions of their masters 
than to any genuine effort on their own part. The Swiss have, 
on the other hand, throughout their history been noted for their 
love of political independence and freedom of thought. They have 
fought against the rule of overlords more desperately and more 
consistently than, perhaps, any other people in Europe. We are 
told that William Tell is a myth; nevertheless, the story of his 
struggles against the oppressor stands for Swiss ideals, just as 
much as Bismarck’s policy of ‘‘ blood and iron,’’ which has been 
carried to such mad lengths by his successors, represents the ideals 
of Prussia. William Tell and Bismarck—such is the gulf that 
lies between. Here lies the root of the matter, invisible to the 
naked eye, but firmly imbedded and not forgotten. 

An Englishman, not unnaturally, finds it difficult to understand 
how it is that a neutral who has the opportunity of hearing both 
sides can fail to recognise that right is on the side of the Allies. 
A nation, he would argue, that can, in cold blood, commit the 
crimes that Germany has committed, and that can submit to the 
direction of the ferocious mediocrities of Berlin, should be regarded 
as the enemy of the human race. To his mind, never before have 
the powers of Good and Evil so obviously been contending for the 
mastery. Our German-Swiss would probably reply that while 
some of Germany’s methods of waging war were undoubtedly 
highly reprehensible, the general conflagration had not been 
brought about by a nation of monsters craving for world- 
hegemony. It was merely the outcome of a natural law—the law 
that the strongest must come to the front. Greece, Italy, Austria, 
Spain, France, and England have all in their turn been aggressive 
countries fighting for world expansion. Noone has seriously called 
them in question for so doing. Why, then, should Germany, 
simply because her development has taken place at a later date, 
be abused for trying to gather a similar harvest? She felt herself, . 
and was considered by many to be, the strongest and most efficient 
of all nations; and such being the case, it is no one’s fault if war 
resulted. Possession is nine points of the law, and of course it is 
to the selfish interest of England, France, and Russia, who share 
between’ them the major part of the earth, that peace shall continue 
and treaties be considered sacrosanct. In reality, no treaty can 
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be permanent; all treaties must be now, as they have been in the . 
past, modified and changed from time to time to fit in with the 
rise and decline of different nations and peoples. That such views 
as these contain an element of truth is undeniable, but those who 
profess them seem to forget that, if pressed to their logical con- 
clusion, they come into direct opposition with ethical considerations 
which with nearly every great thinker have had more weight than 
have the requirements of free national expansion. ‘‘ Sic utere 
‘tuis ut alios non ladas’”’ should apply to communities in some 
degree as well as to individuals. 

The attitude of the average German-Swiss is, then, a complex 
one. He understands the fears and ambitions which induced his 
Teutonic kinsmen to draw the sword; he is filled with admiration 
at the determined fight that they are putting up against the greater 
part of Europe; and while he may criticise some of their less 
attractive practices in time of war, yet in a discussion with a partisan 
af the Allies he will nearly always seek to justify the cause of 
Germany. Like the poor relation of independent means and radical 
views, who in spite of himself cannot help entertaining a secret 
pride and reverence for the great noble who bears his name and 
stands nominally at the head of his house, he will both feel and 
show a certain pleasure in the success of German arms. But not- 
withstanding this bias, which is almost instinctive with him, he 
would, if driven into a corner, admit that nothing would be more 
distasteful to him than that autocratic Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
should emerge from this conflict with the fate of Europe in their 
hands. On the other hand, he would hate to see Italy, France, 
or Russia all-powerful on the Continent, and would prefer that 
neither side should win an overwhelming victory. To a friend 
of the Allies, the German-Swiss often has the appearance of being 
a Pro-German pure and simple; to his intimates, he shows himself 


_ to be, above all, a Swiss, and a man who allows his patriotism 


and better judgment to outweigh his inherited prejudices and 


sympathies. 


The Frenchman or Englishman who travels from Eastern 
Switzerland into the Western Cantons will have a pleasant 
experience. Not only will he hear easy-flowing French in place 
of the harsh German language with its disagreeable associations, 


- but he will also see everywhere the friendly faces and familiar~ 


uniform of the interned French soldiers, and will find on all sides 
an ill-suppressed enthusiasm for the Allies and for their cause. 
The French-Swiss, like their fellow-countrymen, wish to remain 
neutral, but their sentiments about the war come so straight from 
the heart that they cannot be entirely hidden away under the 
cloak of official neutrality. Press and public are undoubtedly less 
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restrained than in la Suisse allémanique, and demonstrations of 
popular feeling are wont to take place in Geneva and Lausanne 
that would hardly be possible in Zurich or Basle. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. The Latin temperament, with its active 
imagination and ready sympathy, is less able and accustomed to 
control its feelings than is the more stolid Teutonic character; and, 
what is yet more important, the war-cry ‘‘ Deutschland iiber alles,” 
so inspiring in Germany itself, can hardly be expected to provoke 
frantic enthusiasm among foreigners, while the bitter cry of 
Belgian, Serb, and Pole cannot but find an echo in the land of 
Calvin and Davel. Nevertheless, these French-Swiss are Swiss 
first and Latin second, and, if occasion demanded, they would, 
though with tears in their eyes, defend their frontier from a foreign 
army, even if it were a French one. 

As a matter of fact, nothing short of starvation or threatened 
invasion could drive Switzerland into war, and there is no doubt 
that every Swiss would meet an invader in the same spirit that 
his forefathers met Hapsburg and Burgundian centuries ago. The 
Swiss form of national service has often been quoted as a model 
of its kind; and Germany knows that the Republic in the Alps, 
after nearly two years of preparation, would prove a much harder 
nut to crack than unsuspecting and unprepared Belgium. From 
the Allies, who are fighting for the rights of small nations, there 
is nothing to fear. In a word, the participation of Switzerland is 
a very remote contingency indeed. 

As this war has drawn together the different units of the British 
Empire by emphasising their common traditions and ideals, so 
has an armed neutrality in face of raging and truculent neighbours 
drawn out and accentuated the latent feelings of a common 
nationality in Switzerland. The hyphen used in writing German- 
Swiss and French-Swiss has nothing in common with the one that 
connects the words German and American. However, it is not 
race or language which forms the essential bond of a common 
nationality; in Belgium Fleming and Walloon live side by side 
under the name of Belgian, and the French and Flemish languages 
are in general use. Rather is it a common soil, tradition and 
history, common objects, and common views on questions of. vital 
importance; and these are just the things that all Swiss share. At 
Berne, where three races meet as one nation, this national spirit is 
most easily recognised, and from Berne outwards radiates that 
national policy in which Germanophile and Francophile sentiments 
alike are swamped. The determination to remain neutral is all the 
stronger because it is realised that undue partiality shown to any 
one of the belligerents would not only cause jealousy and disunion 
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at home, but would also react disadvantageously on the economic — 
position of the country. 

The hotel-keeping business, which represents more than forty 
million pounds sterling of invested capital, and which relies chiefly 
on the flood—to-day a mere trickle—of tourists and visitors that 
in normal times flows in from the countries now at war, is, with 
much of the wholesale and retail trade dependent on it, practically — 


| 


at a standstill. The position of Switzerland is well illustrated by 


a picture-postcard on sale in many of the shops. A Swiss soldier 
is seen picking his way gingerly and endeavouring to avoid the 
many eggs which, painted with the French or German colours, 
are scattered everywhere in his path. Indeed, the susceptibilities 
of neighbours, whose active friendship is of vital importance, must 
be offended neither by word nor deed. The country is poorly 
endowed with natural resources. Coal, the life-blood of her indus- | 
tries, also her dyes, sugar, and medicines, should come from 

Germany; nearly 60 per cent. of her foodstuffs through France 

and Italy. The formation of responsible Importation Trusts has, — 
to a certain extent, solved these difficulties, but the situation remains 

a somewhat delicate one. 

The making of general statements as to the attitude of a whole 
nation is always a hazardous undertaking, but there are certain 
general conclusions to which our enquiries have led us, and which 
can safely be set down. In the first place, the enthusiasm which 
prevailed in German-Switzerland at the beginning of the war has 
quite cooled down, and Germanophile sentiment has, for various 
reasons, considerably diminished. In Latin-Switzerland, on the 
other hand, sympathy for the cause of the Allies is keener than — 
ever. At the same time, the cry ‘‘ La Suisse aux Suisses ’’ is often 
heard, and a recrudescence of national sentiment overshadowing 
local and racial prejudice has everywhere made its appearance. 
On the economic side, the high cost of continued mobilisation is 
running the Confederation into debt, and this just at the time 
when her trade is stagnating and her premier industry is paralysed. 
Besides this, the country finds itself almost entirely dependent 
for its daily bread on the goodwill of the suspicious belligerents 
that surround it on every side. Finally, the feeling uppermost 
in the minds of most Swiss is an intense longing for as speedy © 
an end to the war as possible; for, while other neutrals are growing 
rich on the necessities of the belligerents, or have good prospects 
of increasing their national territories when peace is signed, 
Switzerland can derive no possible benefit from the war, and can 
only regard it as pure undiluted calamity. 

In spite, however, of a heterogeneous population, of suspicious 
neighbours, and of economic troubles, Switzerland is, perhaps 
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more than any other country, alive to the great sufferings that 
humanity is undergoing and active in alleviating them as far as 
lies in her power. In arranging spontaneously for the repatriation 
of destitute refugees, for the supply of bread to starving prisoners, 
for the interchange of invalids and severely wounded, in receiving 
and dispatching millions of letters and parcels to lonely prisoners 
of war, in furnishing news of the missing to relations suffering 
the pangs of uncertainty, and in welcoming the flotsam and jetsam 
of the hideous whirlpool that is raging and roaring in 
Europe, she has brought joy in place of despair to 
many thousands of anxious homes, and has immeasurably 
enhanced whatever reputation she had in the _ past for 
generosity and disinterestedness.* In the midst of a struggle 
which is convulsing the whole world, there sometimes seems 
no room for neutral countries. Their position is often false 
and sometimes dangerous; they have to endure embarrassment and 
loss, distrust and ridicule; their internal differences and domestic 
skeletons are laid bare to the sneers of the world. But it is not 
unlikely that amid so many tarnished reputations, the white cross 
on the red background, almost alone of neutral flags, will emerge 
spotless. from the fiery ordeal. 

We in England have been somewhat apt to exaggerate the 
importance of individual freedom, and in some quarters this cult 
of personal liberty has been allowed to beget mere selfishness and 
apathy towards the common good, and to obscure or kill that 
devotion to the welfare of the State that is called patriotism. 
Germany has gone to the other extreme—‘ Deutschland tiber alles.”’ 
The well-being of the individual must be considered only in its 
relation to the well-being of the community. A German must not 
kill or swindle other Germans, but he may murder, rob, or cheat 
outsiders as much as he pleases, provided that such proceedings 
can be considered to the advantage of the German people as a whole. 

The Germans look cn us as foolish sentimentalists ; we call them 
unmoral savages. It may be that the Swiss, recognising, on the 
one hand, that they owe much to their forefathers and to the land 
of their birth, and, on the other, that every good man and true 
has certain obligations to humanity at large, have been able to 
find the balance between these conflicting claims, have got within 
reasonable distance of the golden mean. Englishman and German 
alike have something to learn from this land of hotels and 


sanatoria. 
JACOB PRESTON. 


* Since writing this, the first few instalments of British prisoners have reached 
Switzerland. It is worth while remarking that on their passage through German- 
Switzerland they received an oyation almost as enthusiastic as that which greeted 
them on their arrival at Lausanne, Montreux, and Chateau d’Oex. 
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ERHAPS it was inevitable that during a great war we should 
once more find ourselves discoursing of treason and martial 
law. Nevertheless, a certain meed of praise must be given to 
Ireland, ever fertile in resource when the Saxon oppressor is to 
be annoyed, for the skill with which she has reminded us of half- 
forgotten crimes and of a more than doubtful prerogative. It is 
somewhat surprising to find that to-day a man may be brought — 
within peril of his life under the terms of a statute 565 years old, 
written in barbarous Norman-French, in contracted script, and with 
so little regard for punctuation that judges and jurists alike have 
for centuries disputed where, if anywhere, commas ought to be 
inserted in it. It is no less—perhaps it is more—surprising to learn 
that martial law is still a force to be reckoned with in this country, 
where many had been living under a vague, and_ therefore 
‘comforting, belief that by the combined effect of the Petition of — 
Right and the Riot Act it had, as it were, been relegated to the 
Tower, there to keep company with the coats of mail, the pikes, 
the morions that had made so brave a show in the Courts wherein 
it had once been administered. 

In its earliest sense martial law was not necessarily martial, and 
was not law—that is, not common-law; ‘‘ Mareschalk,’’ a stable- | 
servant, not Mars, the god of war, is the etymology, as ‘‘ marshal’”’ — 
is the orthography; and marshal-law was only the body of rules | 
enforced in the Court of the Constable and Marshal, a court which 
had as judges two great officers of the Crown, the Lord High 
Constable and the Earl Marshal, co-ordinate in dignity, and 
ultimately, though not originally, co-ordinate also in jurisdiction. 

Apparently, the Lord High Constable’s functions were purely 
military ; he was the leader of the King’s armies and their judge. 
The Earl Marshal, in addition to his military duties, had others. 
of a quasi-military character: to him it pertained, on the one hand, 
to marshal the armies, and to exact obedience from and enforce 
discipline on the soldiers; on the other, to preside when the Court 
was sitting as a Court of Honour. The jurisdiction of the Court 

‘ | was both civil and criminal. The civil jurisdiction, as defined by 
if statute in 1389, comprised ‘‘ contracts touching deeds of arms and 
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“of war out of the realm, and also of things that touch arms or 
‘““ war within the realm which cannot be determined nor discussed 
“by the common law, with other usages and customs to the same 
‘““matter pertaining.’’ On such matters the Constable as well as 
the Marshal adjudicated. The ‘‘ other usages’’—the peculiar 
province of the Marshal—were such things as injuries to honour, 
questions regarding heraldry, coat-armour, precedency, funerals, 
and “reflecting language’’ used by inferiors to ‘‘ gentlemen.’’ 
The criminal jurisdiction varied according as it was time of peace 
or time of war; if time of peace, the Court could take cognisance 
only of crimes committed by Englishmen beyond the seas 
(*‘ beyond,’ not ‘‘on,’’ for crimes committed ‘‘ on” the seas fell 
to the lot of the Admiral, ‘‘ our English Neptune,’’ as Coke called 
him); if time of war, the Court seems to have followed the armies 
and to have acted as a permanent court-martial. 

Two well-known cases vividly show that the power which the 
Court wielded was very real, that the Court took itself very 
seriously, that its hand was heavy on the wrong-doer. One West, 
a country wight with a nice sense of his own importance, and a glim- 
mering sense of humour withal, was the son of an honest hostler 
who by diligence had risen to the estate of an inn-keeper. The 
son’s ideas were loftier than the father’s; he wished to be con- 
sidered, and in fact dubbed himself, a gentleman. Now, it so 
happened that the family name of the then Lord de la Ware was 
West, and that noble lord, egged on by his family, haled the 
inn-keeper’s son before the Marshal’s Court, where ‘‘ upon the 
‘“‘ whole hearing of the business the Court was fully satisfied of the 
“abuse by the said West the hostler done to the family of West, 
‘* Lord de la Ware. Whereupon he was ordered to be degraded, 
‘“and never to write himself gentleman any more, and to pay 
“£500 fine.’’ In another case “a citizen of London was com- 
‘* plained of, who going to a gentleman, well descended, for some 
‘““money that was due unto him; this gentleman not only refused 
‘to pay him the money, but gave him hard words; then said the 
‘* citizen, ‘Surely you are no gentleman that would not pay your 
‘< debts,’ with some other reflecting language; and the citizen 
““underwent the censure of the Court.’ It is a comfort to think 
that the worthy citizen still had his remedy in a court of common 

_law, where, let us hope, hard words had to be taken by the gentle- 
man and reflecting language took the visible form of pecuniary 
damages. 

Both the office of Constable and that of Marshal ultimately 
became hereditary, but since the attainder and execution of Edward, 
Duke of Buckingham, in 1521, the office of Constable has never 
been permanently filled; that of Earl Marshal, on the other hand, 
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was granted in 1533 to the then Duke of Norfolk and his heirs male, 
which house still holds it. The Court, like some other institutions, 
had to face the criticism of the Long Parliament, and was duly 
voted a ‘‘ grievance.’’ But threatened men live long, even if the 
threateners be the iconoclasts of 1640; the Court of Chivalry has | 
never been abolished, and although its criminal jurisdiction has — 
Wg rendered useless, or impossible, by the abolition of ‘‘ appeals 

‘of felony’ in 1819, doubtless anyone touched in his honour— 
at any rate if of the rank of gentleman—may even now invoke its 
aid and recover a judgement against his defamer, mendaciwm sibi 
ipst imponere (as Blackstone has it); he is more likely, however, 
to subordinate his honour to his pocket, and seek damages for 
defamation in the practical, if homely, King’s Bench Division. 
But the Earl Marshal we still have with us, ready to issue his 
fiat in matters of heraldry and of coat-armour, of precedency and 
of funerals. On great occasions we even see him in the flesh; and 
not alone, for his sometime colleague, the High Constable, now 
appointed only ad hoc, is there to join him; the streets of the 
capital are once more bright with the bravery of the Middle Ages; 
we have an object-lesson to prove how truly in this country the 
roots of the present lie deep in the past. 

So much for “‘ marshal ”’ law in its earliest sense. The transition 
from the first to the second sense is easier than might at first sight 
appear probable. Rules for the control of soldiers in time of war, 
whether at home or abroad, had to be made; sometimes the King 
himself drafted the rules, sometimes he deputed that task to the 
Constable and the Marshal; sometimes he created commissioners 
to take, for the time being, the place of these great officers, for not 
even a Lord High Constable could be in more than one place at 
a time, and expeditionary forces were often as far-flung then as 
now. But always the Constable or the Marshal or the Com- 
missioners were responsible for the carrying out of the rules; these 
were known as Articles of War, and their legality depended solely 
on the prerogative. The older Articles of War were marked by | 
an extreme severity. The earliest that we have are those made by 
Richard III. ‘‘for the government of those going by sea to 
““the Holy Land.” One, the fifth, will indicate the nature of 
the others :— 


“© Anyone convicted of theft, shall be shorn like a champion, 
boiling pitch shall be poured on his head, and down of feathers 
shaken over it, that he may be known; and he shall be set ashore 
at the first land at which the ship touches.’? 


Evidently, tarring and feathering is not an indigenous growth in, 
the more primitive States of the American Union; but that such 
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a process should be resorted to for purposes of identification is, 
indeed, startling to those who live in an era in which the press 
sees to it that criminals (and others) ‘‘ may be known.” 

The Articles of War developed side by side with the Courts that 
were empowered to enforce them. The history is interesting, but 
here it must suffice to say that their legality now rests entirely on 
statute, and not at all on the prerogative; that the statute, the 
Army Act, that legalises their existence also contains them 
in: extenso ; and that the same statute also establishes and defines 
the jurisdiction of the Courts wherein they are to be enforced. 
This Act, as is well known, is passed each year for one year only, 
and forms one of the only two safeguards for the annual Sum orne 
of Parliament. 

Such, then, is martial law in its second sense, more commonly 
and more correctly called military law. It applies only to soldiers, 
or rather, to use the technical phrase, to persons subject to military 
law; in other words, it creates a definite status, and those who are 
of that status are perfectly clearly defined, the legality of the rules 
is beyond dispute, and the rights and duties created by it are known 
to all those who enjoy those rights and are subject to those duties. 
But to such persons, and to such persons only, does the code apply ; 
for him who has not taken the King’s shilling—whether under the 
old-time voluntary system, or asa Derby recruit, or as a conscript— 
the Army Act need have no terrors. 

Turn we now to the next use of our Protean title. When Lord 
George Gordon—whose delicate methods of controversy made him 
the curled darling of all good Protestants—was painting the town 
red to prove his antipathy to the Scarlet Woman, great and grave 
disorder was allowed to run unchecked, because the magistrates of 
the City of London did not know with what powers for the 
‘suppression of tumultuous assemblies they were armed by the 
common law. Yet their powers were ample. For if and wherever 
the King’s peace be broken it is not only the right, but the duty 
of all good citizens to assist in the restoring of that peace, and if 
the disorder be such that it cannot be stopped except by the taking 
of life, then life not only may, but must, be taken, whether the 
person so taking it be soldier, policeman, or parson. And those 
creating the disorder need not be—and, in fact, of course, generally 
are not—rebels, still less foreign foes. But, mark, there is here ne 
trial; only the swift arbitrament of the bullet or of the sword. The 
performance of this duty is often, though a little absurdly, called 
enforcing martial law. . 

Yet once more; when an army is in occupation of foreign 
territory, when civil life has been suspended by armed forces, and 
when military necessity is the paramount consideration of the day, 
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then the erstwhile rights of the conquered must, at any rate for the 
moment, bow to the will of the conqueror. This is the martial law 
of which the Duke of Wellington said: ‘‘ Martial law is neither 
‘“more nor less than the will of the general who commands the 
‘‘army: in fact, martial law is no law at all.’’ True, the general is 
supposed to be bound by those pious aspirations of international. 
morality, ‘‘ the Laws and Customs of War,’’ but that these may 
lie lightly on his conscience at times we can safely vouch Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz and Count Zeppelin to warranty. And what is 
true of the occupation of foreign territory is equally true of the 
military necessities of home defence. Were the Germans to land 
in this country, and for the purpose of adequate resistance to the 
invaders it became necessary to trespass on the terrain, say, of 
Holkham Hall and even to destroy that fine building itself, is it to 
be suggested that no such steps could be taken unless and until 
arrangements for full compensation had first been carried out, 
whether by agreement, or by arbitration, under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act? 

No one will deny that martial law in each of the above senses is 
recognised as valid in this country. But the matter does not end 


here. It is asserted—and in times of disturbance asserted with 


emphasis—that there is yet another martial law, possibly older, 
certainly more important than any of the others, the “‘ martial law ’’ 
of the press, of popular declamation, of ‘‘ proclamations,’’ the 
martial law that is a very present help in time of trouble. It 
is difficult to discover what precise meaning is attributed to the term 
when so used. The position may, perhaps, be fairly stated thus: it 
is alleged that with no foreign foe landed in our country (and 
so no justification for martial law in the Duke of Wellington’s 
sense), yet there are circumstances in which civilians may be 
seized, held in custody and shot (or otherwise destroyed) without 
trial by a civil court and without the verdict of a jury. Yet if one 
asks for an authority for such a proposition no adequate authority 


is forthcoming. The power, if it exist, is not derived from statute, 


nor can it be found in the decision of any Court of competent 
jurisdiction ; it can only be an exercise of the prerogative. 

The ‘‘ law’ to be so enforced cannot be that of the Court of the 
Constable and Marshal, for that tribunal had no criminal authority — 
except over soldiers and in appeals of felony, and appeals were 
abolished in 1819; it cannot be military law, for that applies only 
to those who are described in the Army Act as ‘‘ persons subject to 
‘“‘ military law ’’—practically, to soldiers ; ex concessis, it cannot be 
the Duke of Wellington’s martial law; there remains only the power 
of suppressing civil commotions. We have admitted the right and 
the duty to restore the King’s peace at all costs; no force can be too 
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- great to attain that all-important object. But this is in no sense law, 

martial or otherwise; there is no tribunal to declare the rules, no 
trial is held, no judgement is pronounced, no sheriff executes the 
order of the Court. Can, then, the executive go further? It can, if 
necessary, kill dum fervet opus; but can it, after the danger is past, . 
try civilians before a Court that is not composed of His Majesty’s 
judges sitting with a jury of their peers, and subject them to a law 
which in times of peace is applicable only to persons having a 
particular status? Here is how some of the most distinguished of 
English judges have answered. ‘‘ To hang aman tempore pacis,”’ 
said Coke in the debate on the Petition of Right, ‘‘ is dangerous. 
‘““T speak not of prosecution against a rebel, he may be slain in the 
““ rebellion ; but if he be taken he cannot be put to death by martial 
‘law.’ To the like effect in the same debate, Rolle, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench: “‘ If a subject be not taken in 
‘‘ rebellion and be not slain at the time of his rebellion, he is to be 
“‘tried by the common law.’’ Once more, ‘‘If it be true,’’ said 
_ Chief Justice Cockburn, ‘‘ that you can apply martial law for the 
‘“ purpose of suppressing rebellion, it is equally certain that you 
‘“cannot bring men to trial for treason under martial law after a 
“rebellion has been suppressed.”’ 

But when may a rebellion be described as ‘‘ suppressed ’’? When 
is tempus pacis? The old writers had an unfailing test, namely, 
whether the King’s Courts (not the communal courts nor the courts 
of special jurisdiction) were or were not open; if open it was time of 
peace, if closed it was time of war. However this may be, one may 
hazard the guess that if and when rebels surrender to the forces of 
the Crown, throw down their arms, and abandon their strongholds, 
these things would be sufficient evidence of ‘‘ suppression ’’ to 
convince the bald-headed men on the Putney ’bus (if, indeed, there 
be any Putney ’bus not yet drafted to the front) who, we. have 
judicial authority for believing, form the raw material of English 
common juries. 

In truth, a perennial confusion lurks in the term “‘ martial law ’’ ; 
at times the idea of some form of ‘“‘law’”’ is uppermost (what form 
being vague to the point of unintelligibility), but more often the 
idea of law is suppressed and that of trial by court-martial takes its 
place. We have seen that the ‘‘ law’ can only be military law as — 
found in the Army Act. But a great part of military law is pure 
common law, and so the case of the upholders of ‘‘ martial law ”’ is 
no whit the further on; while the rest—that part which, being 
peculiar to soldiers, makes them persons of status—can scarcely be 
depended on in times of stress; even the most energetic rioter, if a 
civilian, cannot be shot because he has failed to salute, or has shown 
cowardice in the face of the enemy, or has disobeyed the orders of 
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his military superiors, or has stolen his comrade’s kit. Nor is the — 
matter improved by using ‘‘ martial law’’ to mean trial by court- 

martial ; for a court-martial is no longer the court of the Constable 

ot: and Marshal: it is a pure creature of statute, and has jurisdiction 

if over soldiers, and over them alone. 

Turn and twist the thing as we will, we come back in the end to 
Mr. Dicey’s summing up, “ the justification and the source of the 
‘exercise in England of extraordinary, or, as it may be termed, 
Beat / ‘“extra-legal power, is always the necessity for the preservation or 
‘restoration of the King’s peace;’’ not ‘‘law,’’ but the self- 
preservation of society takes the field; no trial till peace be restored, 
then trial of soldiers (if any have transgressed) by military courts, 
of civilians by civilian courts. | 

The supporters of these stringent measures, finding themselves 


aah in difficulties, fall back on the Petition of Right; this famous 
statute, they say, enacts that martial law is illegal in time of peace, 
Ve therefore it means that it is legal in time of war, and rebellion is 


war. In fact, the Petition of Right, when dealing with martial law, 
was fighting against the creation, by however indirect processes, of 
a standing army; it draws no distinction between soldiers and 
civilians, the application of martial law to either was against law, 
provided only the persons were ‘‘ within the land.’’ These last 
words are generally forgotten, and yet they are ti... gist of the whole 
case; they were a recognition that martial—that is ‘‘ marshal ’’—law _ 


oe, could be enforced against soldiers when ‘‘ beyond seas’”’ (which 
an. | was considered synonymous with “in time of war’’), but never 
Be, against anyone, whether soldier or civilian, in any place where the 
es King’s writ (that is a writ out of the common law courts) would 
i .run; there never could be ‘‘ war ’’ within the four seas. 


In peril of losing the game, the upholders of martial law play 
their trump-card—a proclamation ; only let martial law be properly 
** proclaimed,’’ they say, and all will be in order. Well, if this 
were true, the Case of Proclamations might be expunged from our 
3 text-books, and Coke and his judicial brethren would have advised 
James the First in vain. But is there any support for this theory ? 
None, it is submitted. The theory has been energetically con- 
demned by such authorities as Sir John Campbell, Sir R. M. 
Rolfe, Sir James Stephen; but not to pile Pelion on Ossa, it is 
enough to recall the decisive words of Chief Justice Cockburn: 
‘““ The Crown has no power, whether in peace or in war, to legislate 
‘‘in respect of the ordinary subject—to ‘ declare’ martial law is 
‘“to legislate.’’ This is, indeed, the root of the matter, and con-— 
clusive. Still, it must not be forgotten that whenever martial law 
has been put in force in the Colonies or in Ireland (happily, this 
country has so far been spared), it has invariably been followed*by 
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an Act of Indemnity. Indeed, in 1799, when the Irish Parliament 
was about to legalise martial law, which had already been 
‘“ proclaimed ’’ fourteen months earlier, it took care first to pass 
an Act of Indemnity for what had already been done. Clearly, 
an exercise of the prerogative which ever and always requires 


- ex post facto legalisation rests on no sound basis. 


Here, then, the matter might well rest; but this paper began | 
with a reference to Ireland, and if it end on more fortunate shores, 
perhaps a charge of shirking a difficulty may with some plausibility | 
be laid. Whatever may be true elsewhere, it is said, martial law 
was at Easter last, and still is, certainly lawful in Ireland; for does 
not the Defence of the Realm Act, 1915, give power to the King 
to proclaim martial law “‘in the event of invasion or other special 
“military emergency arising out of the present war,’’ and did not 
his Majesty so proclaim it in Ireland? With submission, not so. 
Neither that Act—commonly known as Lord Parmoor’s Act—nor 
its predecessor, the Defence of the Realm Consolidation Act, 1914 
(whose rigour is so materially abated), mentions martial law at all. 
What the earlier Act, that of 1914, did was to authorise the issue 
by Orders in Council of regulations under the Act, and the trial 
by courts-martial of offences against such regulations. In other 
words, it created, or permitted the creation of, a large number of 
new crimes, and gave power to try by military courts persons | 
charged with any of them. But there is no vague, undefined, 
prerogatival ‘“‘law,’’ martial or other; the Act legalises, not 
martial law, but military procedure, and that only in certain fairly 
definite cases. On the other hand, what Lord Parmoor’s Act did 
was to give any British subject charged with an offence under the 
Act of 1914 the right to apply to be tried by a civil court with a 
jury, instead of being tried by a court-martial; and, further, to 
empower the King to suspend this provision by proclamation in 
the circumstances set out above. As also the Act expressly denied 
this right of civil trial to British subjects who are persons subjected 
to the Naval Discipline Act or to military law, it drew a clear dis- 
tinction between the civilian and the non-civilian. So far as the 
proclamations in Dublin are concerned, what happened was that 
on April 25th the Lord Lieutenant “‘ proclaimed ’’ martial law in 
the City and County of Dublin; on April 26th the King, by Order 
in Council, suspended in Ireland the provisions of Lord Parmoor’s 
Act; and on April 29th the Lord Lieutenant extended martial law 
to the rest of Ireland. So that it is obvious that no rea! reliance 
was placed on the Defence of the Realm Acts ;* the “‘ martial law” 


*That doubts as to the efficacy of this famous experiment in ‘‘ emergency 
legislation” may well be entertained, the proceedings before the House of Lords 
in The Brighton-Shoreham Aerodrome (Ltd.) v. The King (reported in The Times 
of Friday, July 28th, 1916), sufficiently prove, at any rate if one has any skill in 
reading between the lines. 
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that was proclaimed was the old prerogatival law which had so often 
figured in the history of that country. That in due course an 
Act of Indemnity will follow may be prophesied with more 
assurance than usually attends the practice of that dangerous art. 
If what has been said be well founded, then it is safe to say that, 
apart from special legislation, there is no power to try any civilian 
in the Three Kingdoms for any offence otherwise than by a civilian 
judge and a civilian jury (unless, of course, the offence be one of 
those triable by summary conviction before civilian magistrates) ; 
that he may be killed out of hand if such stern measures be 
necessary to restore the King’s peace; but that he cannot be held 
for trial before any military court—proclamation or no proclamation. 
Nor is this matter for regret. The citizens of this country never 
have been subject to the rule of the sword, and it is not desirable 
that they ever should become-so subject. Courts-martial, no doubt, 
perform their duties with a commendable desire to do right to all 
men. But no one can escape from the tyranny of his environment, 
and military courts are, however unconsciously, prone to concern 
themselves with breaches of discipline, civilian courts with breaches 
of the law; both lead to errors at times, but the errors of the civilian 
courts are the less dangerous. . 
And while exceptional measures (be they called ‘‘ martial law ”’ 
or by any other name) are doubtless at times a necessity, we will 
yet be in little danger of failing in our duty to our country if we 
steadfastly hold as truth the words of Sir Alexander Cockburn: 
‘* There are considerations more important even than the shortening 
‘the temporary duration of an insurrection. Among them are the 
‘“ eternal and immutable principles of justice, principles which never 
‘can be violated without lasting detriment to the true interests and 
‘well-being of a civilised community.’ ‘I shall maintain jus 
** belli,’? said Coke, ‘“but God send me never to live under the law 


‘“ of conveniency or discretion. Shall the soldier and justice sit on 


“one bench? .The trumpet will not let the crier speak in 
‘Westminster Hall. Non bene conveniunt.’’ 


\ 
J. O. HERDMAN. 


“THE CITY OF GOD.” 


URING the years that immediately preceded the war an 
unusual amount of attention was devoted to the subject of 
Christian Apocalyptic. Our scholars reminded us, with much 
learning and persuasiveness, of the immense importance of this 
Class of literature, and some were convinced that the Apocalyptic 
was the characteristic note of Christianity. We were all interested 
in the questions raised by the newer criticism; and so it came to 
pass that on the eve of the present tremendous conflict for righteous- 
ness we were reviewing and discussing the war-literature of the 
Church. And now that we are in the midst of the strife, we can 
find no more appropriate reading. It was in the agonies and 
raptures of battle that Apocalyptic first raised its head. It has 
always been associated with the terrific crises in human history. 
These are the circumstances which will best explain it. 

‘Like other kinds of literature, it has assumed many different 
forms; but of the post-canonical apocalypses none stands higher 
in the esteem of Christian men than the work of Augustine entitled 
The City of God. Itis, perhaps, his greatest book and the greatest 
of the earlier Christian classics. It reveals the North African 
Father at his best, for it furnished a theme peculiarly suited to his 
genius, and one which engaged his thoughts for at least fifteen 
years of his strenuous life. Its appeal is of the widest kind. It is 
not of the confessional, nor controversial, nor ecclesiastical type. 
The author is neither exploring the depths of his own soul, nor 
attacking heretics, nor describing the forms and ceremonies and 
sacraments of his Church. He is discussing problems of still wider 
and more fundamental interest—What is the meaning of the rise 
and fall of kingdoms ?—Has Christianity any message to give to 
the State?—-What is the value of the institutions which express 
and develop man’s social nature ?—these and other such. 

This apocalypse may be regarded as the last of a series, and as 
marking an advance on its predecessors. Hermas and Papias, 
Justin Martyr and Commodian, Victorinus and Cyprian, all illus- 
trate phases of a movement which powerfully affected the Christian 
Church. After the fall of Jerusalem the events which had the 
greatest influence on the course of Apocalyptic were the failure of 
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Montanism, the persecution under Decius, and the sack of Rome 
by the Goths. In New Testament times, when the Jews were the 
persecutors of the Church and ‘“‘contrary to all men,”’ the 
expectations of the Christians centred in the fall of Jerusalem and 
the coming of the King to gather all the nations into the City of 


God. When Rome became the persecuting power, Christian. 


thought took several directions; amongst others, two—one, a 
narrower, regarding Rome as the harlot city, another, more liberal, 
recognising the beneficial work even of the persecuting power, and 
seeking alleviation for present misfortune in the anticipation of 
a thousand years of blessedness on earth. So attractive was this 


view of the advent of the New Jerusalem, with its appeal to a_ 


natural, if not very exalted, notion of fairness, that even the 
philosopher Justin adopted it. The enthusiastic Montanists, 
however, brought discredit on these hopes. The celestial city of 
Pepuza was hardly calculated to convince either the Church or 


the world that the City of God had come. So Cyprian looked 


elsewhere for an embodiment of the City, and found it ready to 
hand in that powerful organisation which he had done so much to 
consolidate. As Archbishop Benson taught us, one of the strongest 
convictions of Cyprian was that the City of God had come. It was 
only natural that over against the Montanist Commonwealth he 
should set his conception of the Catholic Church. And, again, 
it was the circumstances of the time that suggested the fulfilment 
of prophecy. The generation had been one of almost unbroken 
peace. The Church had increased so enormously in numbers, 
wealth, and influence, that the Emperor Decius acknowledged that 


he feared the election of a new Bishop of Rome more than that — 


of a rival emperor. It was, no doubt, in those days of prosperity 


that Cyprian conceived the idea that the City of God had already — 


come. The splendour of the Catholic Church, with its powerful 
organisations, seemed no unworthy fulfilment of the dream of seers 
and prophets. The New Jerusalem, the Mother of us all, had 
descended. Sacrifices, and now of a nobler kind, were being offered 
in the Holy Place; Priests and Levites were fulfilling their 
appointed tasks; Canon law was challenging Roman law on such 
a crucial question as that of marriage. Was not this the City of 
God on earth? And when at length the storms of persecution 
burst again upon the Church, the clouds and darkness formed the 
requisite setting for the vision. The idea of the Heavenly City 
burnt itself into the imagination of Cyprian and his friends. The 
organisation which was now engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the pagan power could be none other than the City of God. 
This baptism of blood was the inaugural sacrament, the initiation 
of the new society into world-dominion. And events showed that 
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Cyprian was not altogether mistaken in his interpretation of events. 
The Church. proved to be the stronger power, and wrested from 
the hands of Caesar both the sceptre and the sword. But again 
a change passed over the spirit of the dream. Christian emperors 
and Christian bishops alike were very far from being altogether 
successful; and when Augustine took up his pen to write 
The City of God, Rome was in ruins and Cyprian’s Heavenly City 
had been rent in twain by the violence of the Donatist schism. 
Both Christian emperors and Christian bishops had failed. Men 
looked in vain for the City of God on earth. They could not find it. 
Neither State nor Church could maintain the peace of the world. 
What was the meaning of the terrible collapse of both civil and 
ecclesiastic organisations, both under the direction of Christian 
men ? 

Now, it may be that the situation to-day is not quite so serious. 
We are always inclined to exaggerate the importance of the events 
in which we are engaged or of which we may be the witnesses. 
I do not think that the war has caused, at least in England, any- 
thing like the dismay and consternation produced throughout the 
Roman Empire by the fall of the Eternal City. But there is quite 
enough resemblance between the fifth and twentieth centuries to 
make the paraliel instructive. Are we not having the same 
questions forced upon us as the men of those days had to face ?— 
Can the principles of Christianity be applied to the government of 
empires, or is there something inherently incongruous in the 
attempt ?—Is the duty of the Church to place itself alongside of 
the State and seek, either as an equal or superior, to advise or 
command ?—Does the European conflagration mean that govern- 

*ment by Church and State has failed? These questions are difficult 

to answer; or, at least, are variously answered. When at our 
leisure we attempt to answer them, let us not forget the remarkable 
series of apocalypses, which culminated in The City of God. They 
may not furnish us with ready-made answers to modern problems, 
but they will do for us something much more useful. They will 
help to impress upon our minds the relative unimportance of all 
external institutions, and the deep, abiding significance of that 
invisible but only real society, which unveiled itself to the faith 
of Augustine at one of the darkest periods in the history of Europe 
and of the world. 

For many reasons the testimony of such a man as Augustine 
cannot be lightly set aside. It will commend itself to some who 
have little inclination to spend their time amid the ecstatic visions of 
the earlier seers. For Augustine was at once philosopher and seer 
and man of action. He had no invincible prejudice against 
institutions, whether of State or Church. But he wrote at a time of 
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ie disillusionment. He was compelled by the relentless logic of events 
to become a reluctant critic of both. Neither seemed to him tobe — 
wholly bad, nor wholly good. If the State was not a copy of the 
carnal city of Cain, neither was the Church to be at once identified 
with the City of God. The one was better than its prototype—so 
much better in that it was God’s appointment to mitigate the evils 
of that unholy city—the other was incomparably worse than its 
prototype, yet witnessing, in spite of its corruptions, to the power 
and glory of the heavenly City. There is, of course, no shadow of 
doubt as to which of these two institutions Augustine regarded as 
the higher. But the notable thing is that he looked upon both as of 
God, yet neither perfect. They were objects of sight rather than , 
of faith. Andas Ignatius, the protagonist of Catholicism had said, 
““ Nothing that is visible is eternal.”’ 

There are many conscientious men who are watigins the State 
to-day much more severely than Augustine did. They seem to have 
a keener eye for its defects than for its Divine authority. Augustine 
had a larger visien of the Providence of God than such objectors, 
and recognised in her hour of defeat and shame that Rome had been 
a minister of the righteousness of God. He could not shut his eyes 
to her grievous sins. He recalled the circumstances under which, 

- the city had been founded, and the lust of dominion, the pride, and | 
cruelty, which had stained her records. Moreover, he looked further 
back to a purer form of Government, which he thought existed in 
more primitive times. Yet he boldly asserted that it was God who 
“erected in the West a more glorious monarchy than any in the 
“* East, and increased the dominion of the Romans.’’ One purpose | 
of the Most High in the exaltation of Rome was the punishment of 
vicious nations. The sacred cause of justice, no less than that of 
liberty, may be served ‘‘ by rival advocates from heaven and hell ’’; 
and the avenging sword, by whomsoever wielded, may yet have 
been “‘ bathed in heaven.’’ Another purpose was to provide a 
school of virtue for the Romans themselves, and Augustine freely 
recognises its success. Elsewhere, and from another point of view, 
it is true, he describes the virtues of the heathen as ‘‘ splendid vices,”’ 
and probably no words of his are more commonly quoted. But we 

_do not always remember that he was equally frank in acknowledging 
the sterling value, within their own limits, of those ‘‘ splendid 

““vices.’’? They were ‘‘ splendid ’’ even if they could not stand the 

Gan highest tests of moral quality. Nor did he regard the duties of civic 

Bs life as inconsistent with the Christian confession. He had no 

Bes sympathy with the pagan and_passivist interpretation of the 

AW Sermon on the Mount, so far at least as duties to the State were 

: concerned. He took pleasure in reflecting that it was from the ranks 

% _ of the Christians that there had come the best soldiers and judges, 
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_ taxpayers and tax-collectors, as well as the best masters and fathers. 
_ All this is very different from the harsh dualism of his predecessor 


Cyprian, who limited Providence to one particular society, and held 
that nations rose and fell by chance. It is one of the great merits 
of Augustine that with a monastic strain in his nature, with an 
experience of Manichzism behind him, with neo-Platonic influences 
around him, and notable Catholic examples before him, he_ 
resolutely reftised to set bounds to the Providence of God and hand 
civic life over to the devil. 

And beyond these uses of civil government, Roman law was the 
schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. ‘‘ Thus God showed,”’ he 
wrote, “‘in the example of that flourishing empire of the Romans 
‘“how much the civic virtues could effect even without true religion, 
“that it might appear evident that men, when this is also added, 
‘“ become citizens of another State, whose King is true, whose laws 
‘“are love, and whose duration is eternity.’? By exercising the 
virtues of civic life men might be led to see that Christianity was 
something more than a citizen faith, that its reSources were not, 
exhausted, nor its distinctive characteristics fully revealed in the 
production of good citizens. The community life of the Christian 
was a larger life than that of a Roman citizen. To be a member of 


the City of God was the full achievement of man’s social destiny. 


And with regard to the Church as a visible institution with its 
sacred orders, sacraments, and canons—no one will suggest that 
Augustine wished to underestimate its importance. Everyone 
would allow that because of his commanding influence he did more 
than anyone else to perpetuate the Catholic tradition and create the 
medizeval Church. But he was certainly not blind to the defects of 


_the Church. When his views were not unduly contracted by the 


hard pressure of theological controversy, he was able to judge it on 
its merits. In The City of God, a work so carefully planned and 
deliberately executed, the visible Church is seen in its proper 
perspective and in its true colours. It recedes into the background, 
and the invisible Church of the predestined comes forward to take 
its rightful place. That Church, and not the Cyprianic Church, 
was the City of God. It was this invisible society, and not the 
visible Church, which he identified with ‘‘ the Kingdom of Christ.’ 
It is this which he calls ‘‘ the Spouse of Christ,’’ ‘‘ the fruitful 
*“Mother,’’ ‘‘the Temple of God,’’ ‘‘ the House of God,” ‘‘ the 
‘““Holy City,” “the gracious City of the Great King,’’ “‘ the true 
““eternal and heavenly Jerusalem, whose King and Founder is 
** Jesus Christ.’’ Empires might rise and fall, churches might grow 
or decay and pass away as completely as his own and the neigh- 
bouring churches of North Africa eventually did, but ‘‘ the 
“foundation of God stood firm, having this seal, the Lord 
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siastaces 


‘‘knoweth them that are His, and, let erode that nameth the : 

‘name of the Lord depart from iniquity.” 

The hope of the present, so this book seems to assure us, lies not 
in experimental legislation or ecclesiastical schemes of reform, 
desirable as these may be, but in the clearer realisation of the 
actuality and presence of the City of God. ‘“‘ We have come to 
‘‘ Mount Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem, to an innumerable company 
‘of angels, to the general assembly and church of the first-born, 
‘‘ whose names are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all 
“‘and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus -the 
‘* Mediator of a new covenant and to the blood of sprinkling which 
‘“speaketh better than that of Abel.’’ Augustine placed his. 
confidence primarily neither in a reformed State nor a regenerated — 
Church, but upon the City of God which had already descended out 
of heaven from God. The latter was a fact of present experience, r 
the former were only visions of the future. He was not unmindful | 
of the virile qualities of the Goths, already influenced by Christian — 

_ teaching ; but visions of empires more glorious than that of Rome do — 
not seem to have come to him. One of the most remarkable missions 
for the purification of the Church which history records, had been 
at work for nearly a century; but Augustine found himself in ~ 

Fag opposition not only to its methods but to its fundamental ideas. 

= Why did he not fix his hopes upon a stronger State or a holier 

Basar Church, but because he realised that these desirable ends were of 

little value unless subordinated to the one thing needful, a deeper 
realisation by all Christian’ men of the presence and actuality of the 

Rae 7 City of God. He refused to be a mere reformer, because something 

of the old Apostolic fire was kindled in his soul. 
The objections to this Apocalypse are obvious enough. It will 
be said at once by some that it is selfish and unpractical. The 
rs former charge may be left to refute itself. It ought to be excluded 

4 : by the terms of membership. The citizens of the City are, besides 

angelic ministrants, all who in every nation have lived after the 

. law of God and in His service. But it may seem to be unpractical. 

" ‘a _ The conception of an invisible society, of a City the number of 

| 

, 


whose citizens is known only to God, which never appeals to the 
multitude by the presentation of a solid front, or points to its 
manifold and unified organisations as a proof of its efficiency, is 
thereby condemned at once by those who judge the heavenly by. 
the earthly. But may they not be judging too hastily? Have the 
organisations even of earthly kingdoms to manifest themselves in 
their totality before we discover their quality and power; and are 
not many of the strongest forces themselves invisible and incapable 
of any visible or even designed co-ordination? Much more will 
this be true of the kingdom of heaven. There is nothing palpably 
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absurd in the agents of an unseen kingdom conducting the business 
of the City of God without proclaiming the fact to the world by 
big demonstrations and world-wide organisations, especially when 
they profess to take their directions from an unseen Lord, and to 
be guided in all their undertakings by the One Spirit, Who dis- 
tributes to all men severally as He wills. What is the kind of 
influence the City of God is exerting on earth? Is it like the 
pressure of organised earthly States? If so, the critics may be 
right. The kingdoms of this worid must be confronted by 
ecclesiastical organisations of a grander and more efficient kind. 
Those organisations, too, it is sometimes added, must follow the 
lines suggested by political changes. The Catholic Church was 
modelled on the imperialism of Rome; now we must work on the 
lines of modern democracies and the federation of States. But 
what is it that we are aiming at? Is it by friendly federation to 
give a somewhat more adequate illustration of the perfect spiritual 
organisation of the City of God, or is it to work towards a new 
Catholicism which will simply adapt old institutions to new con- 
ditions and dominate the world by adopting its methods? We may 
succeed. Generous schemes of federation and amalgamation may 
commend themselves to the Christian conscience of this generation. 
A gigantic federation of Churclges might conceivably arise, better 
qualified than Cyprian’s Church, to dictate to the secular authorities 
of the coming age. But is that the function of the Church? And 
is that the ideal towards which we move? Some of us have been 
taught that to bear witness to the world, and not to govern it, is 
the true aim of the Church of Christ, and we do not know whither 
we are being led. We remember the failure of Augustine. The 
vision receded, but it had at least arrived. There it lay in the 
pages of The City of God, as it had lain in still clearer outline in 
the pages of the New Testament, awakening here and there an 
answering faith in the darker ages of the Church, till it flared up 
again in the-heart of Luther. But Germany was not ready for the 
vision. She must work out for herself her own problems of Church 
and State, of organisation and efficiency, in almost complete 
unmindfulness of the City of God. And the result we see to-day. 
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THE) DORMOUSE. 


Abe dormouse is a strangely local little animal, though it cannot — 


be called uncommon. Its favourite haunt is hazel coppices, 


but even where it is plentiful a good deal of knowledge and 


observation are wanted to find the dainty creature. Of all the 


woodland animals it is the daintiest and yet the most reposeful — 


looking. There is something so round, soft, and comfortable about 
a well-fed dormouse that it is a joy to gaze upon it. The best place 


and time to seek for one is in a wood that has a fair number of nut — 
bushes in the early autumn, for you may then find it snugly curled 


up in its summer nest, which is usually about the size of a tennis 


ball, and in this district (Shropshire) is invariably made of honey- _ 


suckle bark shavings (the finer inside and the coarser out), with a 
leaf or two, and occasionally a little grass. It is usually placed in 


a brier, or nut bush, at from four to six feet from the ground, but 


I have seen one that was at least twelve feet high. The owner when 


A 


inside draws together the material, and does it so skilfully that 
there appears to be no entrance. If, when dormouse hunting, you 


discover a nest with a hole in it, you may be quite certain that the 


nest is unoccupied, and it will be best to refrain from poking a 


finger in, as the consequence of doing so is that the mouse will not 


use it again. I think the dormouse, like the squirrel, must make - 


‘“‘bucks dreys,’’ for several empty nests are the rule near an 


occupied one, and the number of unused nests that one finds is 


truly surprising, and says much for the industry of the makers. 
Notwithstanding this a dormouse will sometimes make use of an _ 
old bird’s nest. I once found one in a deserted blackbird’s nest. 


It had altered and adjusted the lining so as to make a comfortable 


covering, and when I noticed the heap of stuff I pushed my finger 
into it to see what was beneath, and, to my astonishment, felt some-_ 
thing soft and cold, Examination revealed a plump dormouse, 


which a cold day had caused to become unconscious. An early frost 


or a fall in the temperature at once sends the dormouse into a deep. 
sleep, when it becomes cold and inanimate and apparently dead. It 
generally hibernates in a mass of leaves, at the bottom of a hedge-_ 


row, or even down a hole. I have seen one dug up from a depth of 
two feet—it was while rabbiting—and a neat little ball of grass and. 


leaves was thrown out of the ground with a spadeful of earth. It. 


rolled away, but I went and picked it up and found an unconscious 


dormouse inside. When in this state they have no temperature, 
they are at the same heat as their surroundings, and it is said to be 


fatal to warm and wake them suddenly, but I have never had the’ 
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heart to try the experiment. I do know that any increase of warmth,. 


even in the midst of winter, will bring a dormouse forth from its 
hiding place, only to retire as soon as the weather grows cold again. 

The easiest way to catch a dormouse ison a chilly autumn morning 
when the mouse may be found asleep in its summer nest. All that is 
necessary, having made certain that it is at home, is gently to lift 
out the nest and pop it into a pocket. The animal will soon become 
tame in captivity, and be very amusing to watch. All mine have 
been kept in a fairly large glass-side cage, furnished with plenty of 


twigs, among which I placed their own nests. In this way the 


surroundings were as much like home as it was possible to make 


them. It is always necessary with a dormouse to see that the lid 


of the cage fits well, as, despite its rather stupid expression, there 
is no small mammal that can squeeze its way out more easily, or is 
quicker to take advantage of a chance of escaping. One of mine 
which got out and disappeared for a week (I thought the cat knew 
more about it than anybody else!) reappeared in rather a startling 
manner. As my mother and I were coming out of church the 
following Sunday I caught sight of something yellow in the long 


‘fur of the wrap which she wore round her neck. It was the work 


of a moment to ask her to stop, and next second I had the missing 
dormouse in my hand! It must have got into her bedroom, then 
into the drawer where her furs were kept, and, finding a soft 
comfortable spot, had gone to sleep among them. It had not been 
shaken out by the mile and a-half walk to church nor during the 
service, but I still wonder what the choir boys, who were just in front 
of us, would have done if it had waked up and taken a flying leap 
among them. Could any boy have resisted making a grab at it? 

Another dormouse which made its escape supped sumptuously 
on a hundred and fifty Sphinx ligustri larve that I was rearing. It 
did not leave one! The little wretch spent the night in the rearing 
cage, having eaten a hole through the gauze window, and there I 
found it in the morning, but not a caterpillar was left. 

I do not think that it is usually appreciated to what extent the 
dormouse lives upon insects, though the fact that it has such a 
long period of hibernation clearly points to this. Of course it eats 
many other things besides, notably nuts, acorns, sweet chestnuts, 
&c., and is commonly credited with laying by a store of them for 
winter use, but I have not found a shred of evidence in favour of 
this belief. Captive dormice that I have had have never shown the 
least desire to hide their superfluous food, and what would be the 
use of a store to creatures that sleep through nearly the whole of 
the winter? No; I think that the hidden nuts that are credited to 
the dormouse are really the property of the long-tailed mouse or 
the bank vole, both of which are provident in their habits. Among 
the things which the dormouse will eat when it gets the chance I 
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must not forget to mention birds’ eggs. I have actually caught | 
two dormice in the act of raiding a long-tailed tit’s nest. I heard a_ 
commotion, the little birds twittering anxiously, and went towards 
the thick blackthorn bush that seemed to be the scene of the trouble. - 
ai Peeping into it I saw the tits hopping this way and that, then I saw 
j the beautiful lichen covered nest, and out of the hole appeared a_ 
yellow head with two beady black eyes. As I shook the bush a~ 
. second mouse ran away up a branch, leaving behind it an egg shell. 

7, A thorough investigation revealed some egg shells at the bottom 
of the nest, and one or two fragments outside. With the exception” 
of a mother and young ones this is the only time I have seen dormice | 
together, but then, being nocturnal creatures, one is not likely often 

to meet them abroad. The incident above described took place 


eS about three o’clock on a warm afternoon at the end of May. After 
ee quite an exciting hunt I caught the two culprits and kept them for 
ec: some time, hoping that they would breed, but they disappointed 
ys _ me. In this district the dormouse is a late breeder, the large’ 
eS ““nursery ’’ nests seldom being visible before August, and I have 


found newly born young ones as late as October. In the southern 


va counties it is stated to be double brooded, but I think this is 
me, exceptional in the Midlands; indeed, it is hardly possible with its 
Be. late hibernation. ; | 
ei” The breeding nest is almost twice the size of the ordinary one, 
is ay but, like it, is situated in a bush, usually a nut or honeysuckle 


shrub, but sometimes a brier bush, and I have found a family 
$ mansion with five young ones in it in a gorse bush. In 1914 1 
a kept a family under observation until they left home for the winter. 
| I found the nest, together with four others, on August 2nd. I shook 
‘Sieeg the bush gently, and a female mouse ran out, but only went a little 
er! way along the bough that was her high road and approach to the 
| is door. She sat and stared at mé with her great, black eyes, just. 
ti, a yellow patch among the brown branches and green leaves that 
ee was wonderfully difficult to see if you took your eyes off her for 
a minute. Very gently I withdrew, for I did not want to frighten 
her or make her desert the carefully prepared nursery, and went 
on to look at the other nests. One of them was occupied, and as 
it was not far away I assumed the owner was her mate. Three 
ne days later, on the 5th, I visited the dormouse again. A gentle pull 
' ata twig shook the nest and brought her out, but she did not seem 
in any hurry to leave, and the reason was obvious—there was a 
family to be taken care of! I went away at once. After this I went 
to see her every two or three days, but it was not until the 28th that 
I had a glimpse of the young ones. I brought a second visitor, and, 
wanting to make the old mother show herself, ventured to poke the 
nest with a walking-stick, with the instant result that a perfect 
shower of dormice poured out of it. They fell to the ground and. 
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scurried away in all directions. It was difficult to be certain what 
happened, but I think the mother came first (she was bigger and 
lighter in colour) and the family followed. The latter were rather 
dark. There were either three or four of them, and it was 
marvellous how completely they vanished among the rubbish. 
With rather a conscience-stricken feeling I retired, for I felt that I 
had driven them from their home to which they would never 
return ; but when I went back two days later, just to make sure they 
had gone, they were all at home; one ran out after its mother and 
there were others in the nest. August faded into September, and 
one day when I passed the bush and gave it the gentle shake that 
usually brought out a dormouse, instead of a yellow head and round 
comfortable body, something slim and slender appeared. A large 
long-tailed mouse balanced for a second on the twig before the door, 
letting me admire his graceful shape, and then, with a bound, 
vanished into the next nut bush. Whether he had turned out the 
dormice or whether they had vacated the nest of their own accord, 
I have no means of saying; but I have so often found long-tails in 
dormouse nests that I strongly suspect them of turning out the 
rightful owners. On one occasion I pushed my finger into a nest, 
only to receive a sharp prick on the end. I hurriedly withdrew it, 
thinking that I had run it against a thorn, when out jumped a large 
long-tailed mouse. It was his teeth that my finger had met! 
Another time, when out with a shooting party, I saw a long-tail, 
startled by a beater’s stick, jump headlong from a dormouse’s nest, 
miss its footing on a brier stem, slip, and get caught by a thorn 
through the skin of its tail. For several moments it swung help- 
lessly, and I quite expected the tail to skin, for I knew how easily, 
these mice part with the covering of their long thin appendage, but 
with a few kicks it freed itself and ran away. 

In Shropshire the favourite haunts of the dormouse are the deep, 
warm, bush-clad dingles, rather than the woods proper, but its 
numbers vary from year to year. One season it will be quite 
plentiful in a certain spot, and another there will not bea sign of it. 
Nor is it evenly distributed. In some places, apparently quite 
suitable, you never meet with one, while in others, in no way 
differing, there are generally dormice. Evidently there is some 
determining cause, unknown to us, that decides where they shall 
and shall not live. The natural life of the dormouse is probably 
short. Those I have kept and which I have tried to supply with all 
they could require have never got through a second winter in 
captivity. They were quite healthy until the late autumn, when they 
died suddenly without any symptoms of illness. Other observers 
have told me their experience has been the same. It would be 
interesting to know if most dormice die after the breeding season, or 
whether under natural conditions they live for several years. 


g 


before an autumn breeze. 
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The dormouse will breed in captivity, but it is by no means 
common for it to do so. I have never met with any great success 
with those I have kept, owing, I believe, to too much attention at 
the critical time. I have had two families deserted by their mothers, 
and in a third case the parent murdered her naked, pink, helpless 
babies. With all wild creatures peace and quietness are essential 
before and after the young are born, but the temptation to have 
‘‘just one peep ’’ is generally irresistible and also fatal! 

The dormouse is not liable to much variation in colour; albinos 
have been recorded from time to time, though rarely compared 
with other mammals, and melanic varieties seem to be unknown. 
Some writers consider the lovely yellowish coat conspicuous, and 
say that it in no way conceals the wearer. I can only reply that 
once a dormouse has slipped away among the branches it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to see it, and the tint seems to harmonise 
very well with the surroundings. The little animal has but few 
enemies, the brown owl being probably its worst foe. When not 
alarmed a dormouse is a slow, sleepy, creature, and gives one the 
impression of being somewhat stupid, but a fright galvanises it into 
astonishing activity. It will take the most startling leaps, it can 
run very fast, and, in short, behaves like a miniature squirrel. It is 


really much nearer akin to the latter than to the mouse whose name it 


bears. Its agility is not so strange in the spring-time when it is 
thin and reduced after the long, winter sleep; but to see, in the 
autumn, a dormouse which is so round and fat that it looks as if it 
could hardly move, suddenly take a flying leap, and then race away 
up a bough, is a revelation of the powers that lie hidden in that 
tiny frame. Its clinging and climbing abilities are partly explained 
by the shape of its feet, which are like little hands, and are 
perfectly adapted for holding to the branches. It will sometimes 
hang on by its hind feet alone, holding a nut in its fore-paws, while 


it eats in this upside-down attitude; but as a rule it sits up on its 


hind legs, when it can nibble away in comfort. It is most particular 
about its toilet, and I do not know of any prettier sight than to see 
one sit up and carefully wash itself. First it licks its pink paws, 
which are then passed over its head, just as a cat washes her face; 
then its body is attended to, and lastly, its long hairy tail is licked 
from end to end. 

Altogether the dormouse is a most engaging creature, and 
thoroughly deserves its place as a favourite pet; but he who has 
only kept a dormouse shut up in a small cage can have but little 
idea of the beauty of the animal in its native bushes, where the dull, © 
lethargic mouse. is transformed into an active sprite, which slips so _ 
swiftly along the branches that it looks like a yellow leaf drifting 
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ENTICEMENT. 


I.—PROLOGUE. 
UMMER-TIME or no Summer-Time, the Summer comes 
towards its end at last, regardless alike of Parliaments and 
fairy pipers. The rulers of the dell, the fairies of the wood, the 
- dancers of the green, the elusive spirits of the moor watch the 
waning summer with eyes no less wistful than those of the homely 
broad-cloth men at Westminster who, by a nursery device, have 
added an hour a day to the summer of England. How, said these 
- grave and reverend men one to another in earnest confabulation, 
how shall we get the children—all the children, the old children as 
well as the young children of the land—to rise up early in the — 
morning and go to bed betimes in the evening? Long and 
earnestly they talked until at last one of them stood forth and said: 
‘* Let us teach them to play at ‘make-believe.’ Let them and us and 
‘* all of us say that it is not the time that it is, and after a little while 
‘* we shall all of us think that it is the time that it is not.’’ And it 
was so. So everyone went to bed an hour earlier and got up an 
hour earlier. And everyone forgot that it was earlier, except the 
Astronomer-Royal and the man who winds up the sun-dials every 
morning. It so happened, at least this is what Humpty and Three 
Strides told the children at the farm on the moor, at this very 
time when Parliament was settling these things that a Parliament 
of fairies, oafs, gnomes, pigmies, and tree-sprites met in the Great 
Circle on the Moor to deal with the same question. This Parlia- 
ment, which meets but once a year, on St. John’s Day, at sunrise, 
-and finds one long talk enough to settle all the affairs of that blessed 
world of the woodland creatures who love man and dance unseen 
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around him, for once in a way was in a difficulty. Quoth Hairy’ 


- Bright Eyes, the King of the Tree Climbers: * Mortals do be lazy 


‘“now-a-day. They do lie abed when the sun comes glinting ower 
‘the moor, twinkling in every grey dew-drop and roofing 1 in with 
‘‘ golden beams the grassy hollows, and stirring the ponies out of 
‘the bracken and the kine out of the hedge hollows and the sheep — 
‘* out of the wood-locked pastures. The bed-dreamers see nowt 0’ 
‘‘ the squirrel on the bough, or the harvest mouse in the corn, or 


“the skylark a-tremble wi’ joy 0’ living. How shall we rout ’em 


” 


“out?’’? ‘There be but one way wi’ man,’’ cried Streaming 
Locks, fresh from the moonlit river. ‘‘ He do need enticement. 
‘*You may bang him and pinch him and teaze him wi’ flies and 
“little beasties, and he do turn the other way; but so be as ye gi’ 
‘“‘him enticement ’t will turn out the break o’ day.’’ ‘* What. 
‘“be enticement? ’’ asked a brown, hairy gnome, with eyes like 
saucers and a mouth that ran up into his ears. ‘‘I do be 
‘‘enticement,’’ cried Streaming Locks, and the whole Parliament 
danced after her as she fled from copse to copse, a veritable dream 
ef dear delight aureoled with rays, daughter of the Sungod, 
Aurora of the rippling dawn, Blush of the Morning, and withal not 
a cubit in stature of our earthly measures. ‘‘ She do, indeed, be 
‘““Enticement,’’ said the old King of the Gnomes, as, mounting his 
tiny chariot of oaten straw, he gave himself to the Wind that too was — 
fleeing after her. 


II.—THE SALMON AND THE HAYyING. 


That, at least, was the story which Humpty told the children in 
Close Farm on a famous September evening, just as mellow 
Autumn closed the eyes of Day and opened tore eyes of Night 
which we call the moon and other stars. How memorable some 
scenes are! When scenes of importance and thoughts of great 
affairs are hidden in the dusk of impatient memory, other scenes 
that had little apparent significance in daily life come streaming 
up into the soul and reconstruct themselves with infinite ingenuity 
as if they were really part of the soul itself, as perhaps they are. 


It was a warm evening, and in the dusky tiny copse of apple trees 


before the farm-house door there was a sense of comfort coupled 
with a sense of mystery which seemed to defy the passage of time. 
There was a whole party of friends sitting there. Three Strides, 
the old woodland giant, chief of all conjurers, was there with his 
little friend Humpty. Mr. and Mrs. Laxter were there, and with 
them those well-married people—Marion, born Laxter, and Sam, 
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—her lord. Fred Multon was there, too, in musing mood, his hand 
_ playing with his beard, his round, pale blue eyes twinkling with 
~ amusement, as the conjurer told them a tale. And maids and 
_ children were there. And the fiddle lay on the old man’s knee 
treasuring, as it were, in its quaint form a wealth of woodland 
sounds. The great moon smote the trees above them, and, peering 
through the network of little boughs, seemed to lace in with 
flickering silver bars the group of folk who sat on the old farm- 
house benches leaning against the sturdy little trunks. From time 
to time an apple crashed with wonderful resonance through the 
leaves into the grass. ‘It do be time,’’ said Fred Multon, “ to 

‘‘ gather in them apples.’’ ‘‘ Yes, there do be light-fingered gentry 
“about,’’ said Mrs. Harrage with a touch of malice. ‘‘ My apple 

** trees do suffer dreadful,’’ said Fred with unction. ‘‘ It do be the 
“farm boys and girls that do rob the poor.’’ ‘‘ But, Fred,”’ said 
Mrs. Harrage, “‘ You did sell the apples as they did stand on your © 
““trees to Farmer Jenkins.’’? ‘‘ They did suffer dreadful, never- 
“theless, Mrs. Harrage. I do think boys be pests.”’ ‘‘ Not my 
‘boys, Fred.”’ “I did say boys, Mrs. Harrage. Boys be boys, 
“whether they do be your boys or Farmer Jenkins’s boys. I do 
“hope it was Farmer Jenkins’s boys that did trouble my poor trees. 

‘““ They be good apples for these parts, apples that would ripe and 
“ripe for months and months if boys would but let they ripe and 
“ripe.’? And the poacher picked a glorious apple out of the grass 
and ate it noisily and shamelessly. ‘‘Some boys,’’ said Mr. 
Harrage reflectively, ‘“do never grow up, and they don’t die 
‘“neither.’”? ‘‘ Not natural deaths like,’’ said his wife with the 
impressiveness of a minister. ‘‘I did nigh die an onnatural death 
‘five night agone,’’ said Fred, unconcernedly accepting the logic. 
of the position. ‘* Not poaching again, Fred?’’ ‘* Not ’zackly. 
‘**Tes a good season for salmon, and I did play at poaching t’other 
‘“night with a prong. ’Iwas just midnight, anda great moon, and 
‘“ne’er a breath o’ wind or a touch o’ cloud. Out there came a 

‘* salmon such as never was before in all Israel ’>—Fred had a bad 
Biblical habit, the surviving vestige of far-off Sunday-school days 
—‘‘and just as I grasped the Goliath I heard up stream a deep 
‘breathing which grew louder. *Twas the Inspector wi’ a warrant 
‘for I, caught i’ the act. ’Tesa fat man an’ an old friend o’ mine. 
‘“°Twar but last Sunday he said to I at the ‘Blacksmith’s Arms’ 

‘‘ words o’ meaning. ‘ Fred,’ said he, ‘ I'll ha’ thee ’fore the week’s 
out.’ So I did take precautions, being well-moneyed wi’ much 
‘sale o’ salmon this season.’’ The shameless fellow stroked his 
beard, and reflected and laughed. ‘‘ So Inspector did creep along 
‘and then I did hear a deep breathing down stream. °*Twas 


cos 
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‘another o’ them. I did cast my eye behind and I did see two tall ee 
‘‘ fellows, fleet o’ limb, waiting for me torun. The only hope was : 
“the stream. So I did button up the live salmon in my coat, and — 
‘did very gently slip into the stream where it breaks on the great 
‘“rock, and did wade in the full light o’ the moon. The salmon 
““did kick dreadful and his great tail did flap, and Inspector he 
ae ‘““ did see all. So there I did stand and lit my pipe for_all to see. — 
3 ‘* Then Inspector he called out: ‘ Fred Multon,’ said he, ‘ all’s up. 
a ‘“* Surrender.’ ‘Surrender what,’ said J. ‘ Your ugly self,’ said — 
= “‘ he, quite fierce, for he had bet me two pound he would have me © 
‘““inside o’ the week. ‘ Steady, Inspector Cross,’ said I, quite cool. 
“* You keep a decent tongue in your turmit,’ said I, ‘in speaking 
‘**to your betters and employers.’ ‘ What you mean?’ said he, — 
‘breathing very hard and foaming like. ‘You come here, | 
‘“* Inspector Cross, and see my licence for salmon-fishing. ’T cost — 
‘““*T two pound this week, and you send your men here to carry 
““* this nice 22-Ib. salmon round to my house.’ ‘My word,’ said ~ 
“Inspector Cross, or something like it. ‘ An’ I got to pay for that _ 
‘* “licence, like,’ said he, purpling i’ the moonlight.’ ‘ ’T will doo’ 
‘“«“ Saturday,’ said I, and moves to come up out o’ the stream.”’ 
“Twas a good case o’ Enticement,’’ piped Humpty in delight, 
rubbing his hands and taking an apple. ‘‘’Twould ’a been a 
‘* crowning case,’’ said Fred sadly, ‘‘ but I did slip, through pride, 
“coming up out of the river, an’ the salmon did gie one great kick, 
“did break my belt, did knock me over and ’scape, and when I 
“did come up Inspector Cross and his men be gone. I did hear 
eae Dicaine: and swearing far away in the meadow under the — 
‘moon.’ Then Three Strides took up his parable, fingering his 
fiddle the while. ‘‘’Tes a good tale,’’ said he meditatively, pulling 
his fingers through his straggly beard. ‘‘ Mr. Cross did tell me all 
‘bout it, and I did tell he that you did have no licence after all, 
‘‘ Fred Multon; so he be going to try ’gwain.’’ Fred’s eyes flashed 
and he produced the licence. ‘‘ Well, well!’’ said the old man, . 
‘** these be hard tricks on old Mr. Cross, but there be harder tricks on 
‘‘ oood old men these days. I mind this haytime a fine business at 
‘‘Broadyett Farm. You know Miss Milford ’at lives there. My 
re ee I call her unbeheard. ’Tes the sweetest creature, and she 
‘in charge o’ all that geat farm o’ her poor brother’s, and he killed, 
‘Cif killed it be to die for home in England’s Holy War. °Tis 
‘nigh two year sin she war left. She did come to me afore the 
. time o’ hay-harvest. ‘ Mr. Warlock,’ said she, ‘ what be I to do 
‘*“ for labour for hay-harvest?’ I did rub my head and look at 
‘“her. ‘ What be thy age, Miss Mary?’ said I. ‘I be nineteen 
‘** come Martinmas,’ said she, ‘and all alone. There be no hands 
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_ “ “to cut the grass, to spread it, cock it, carry it, stack it. Ibefair _ 
“““ bemused,’ said she. I did look at her, and behold she was very 
“fair, and there did lurk a sunbeam in her eye and a pretty bunch 
“‘o? mischief in her hair. I did look at Humpty. ‘’Tes’a case for 
*“**Enticement,’ said he. ‘ Hast Miss Mary,’ said I, ‘ home-brewed 
“““Deer o’ the farm?’ ‘My own brew,’ said she. ‘ When dost 
‘““want hands?’ said I. ‘Grass runnin’ to seed now,’ she. 
‘‘*xplained, and, shaking her head, her hair came down wi’ a run. 
‘“““°Tes allays so,’ said she, ‘i’ the hay time.’ ‘ Monday, at six?’ 
‘““ “Five were better, ’t war granfer’s hour.’ Well, to mak’ a long 
“story short, Humpty and I scoured the land, and at five we led 
“‘’em in, a queer enough crew, for the hayin’. There were lads 0’ 
“thirteen, there were gaffers o’ eighty, there were three sailormen 
““home on leave, and there war good old Mr. Lock.’’ A ripple ran 
_ round the orchard at the name of Mr. Lock. ‘‘ He do be cross old 
‘*man,’’ said one girl. ‘‘ His beard do make me feel quite turned,”’ 
said another. ‘‘ He do be cruel to boys,’’ cried a third. ‘‘ Well, 
““listen,’’ said the giant. ‘‘ We did work like the Old Men at that 
“there hay. I did work till I war tired.’ ‘‘ Till he war tired,”’ 
repeated Humpty impressively. ‘‘ It war hay weather. The stacks 
““ grew fast, and such sweet hay as never war. When we loaded, Mr. 
““Lock stood 1’ the cart with his prong, and we shot up the hay at 
““him with reaching hand, balancing the laden prong on the palm 
“‘o’ the hand. Then the great cart was combed and went groaning 
‘on its way along the winding lane, just creeping ‘twixt the hedges 
“and turning miraculously in at gates. Never a hitch nowhere. 
‘“Miss Mary watched each load in and was no manner mean wi’ 
‘“the beer. Mr. Lock, he say to me, pulling the hay seeds out of 
‘* his beard, ‘ What for we be here? what for this sweat ? ’>—he do 
‘* sweat, do Mr. Lock—‘ what for build these great stacks?’ ‘’Tes 
‘** country’s need, Mr. Lock,’ said I. ‘Country be needing hay.’ 
‘*“ Tes nawt but Enticement, I tell ee,’ said Mr. Lock. ‘ Did see 
‘** they great jugs? ’Tes Enticement this hot summer. Miss 
‘** Mary do ’tice folk. Be not straight dealing.’ Then Mr. Lock 
“(who worked for love, mind you, boys, not pay), he mount the 
‘‘ creat stack ’gain with his prong and young lad creeps up ladder 
‘‘ wi? a large gooseberry, and while folk heaved the hay to Mr. 
‘* Lock the naughty lad tak’ good aim and hit Mr. Lock in the eye 
‘‘ wi? the ripe fruit, and down ladder. Mr. Lock he rush to catch 
‘lad, misses his footing, and goes over the edge, head over heels, 
‘* and is at bottom before the lad. ’Twar ’ticement both ways. But 
‘there,’’ concluded the old man, shaking with unusual laughter, 
““T don’t believe it war the beer that ’ticed folk; leastways not what 
“kept ’em at work. ’Twar Miss Mary. I do not believe she be 
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‘“human. She have’a wonnerful way with her.’’? ‘“‘ She have a ~ 
‘“wonnerful way with her,’’ repeated Humpty. ‘‘ She be not — 
““human. She did kiss me when haying was done, the onny woman — 
““ since my mother did leave me with Mr. Warlock. She did not | 
““kiss anyone else. The sailormen told me.’’ ‘* Ah well,’’ said 

‘Warlock, ‘‘ the haying was well done. But she be not human. 


_‘* Listen to her song.’’ And taking up his fiddle he sent out into 


the breathless night weird, beautiful music; a lament, a triumph, 


a sigh of infinite love and pity and hope: a call, a prayer, a thanks- 


giving that none could resist. She and they were very human. 
Such is Enticement. And in the golden dusk Humpty sang as the 
fiddle played: : 


‘“ You who once would go a-maying, 
Spare your time and tarry: 
Come, oh come, unto our haying. 
Hark, she calls, our Mary! ”’ 


J. E. G. pe M. 


REVIEWS. 
THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT IN CHINA.* 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has done work 
of the first importance in publishing, through the financial assist- 
ance of Lord Salisbury, this scholarly and definitive work on the 
famous Nestorian Monument in China. The Society has been 
particularly fortunate in securing the services of Professor P. Y. 
Saeki, of the Waseda University, Tokyo. Professor Sayce, who 
can speak on this subject with unique authority, writes 
enthusiastically of Professor Saeki and his work, He says :— 


““ Professor Saeki’s elaborate and interesting book on ‘ The 
Nestorian Monument in China’ is one of the most important works 
ever written upon the introduction of Christianity into the Far East, 
and of the still abiding influence of that early Christianity in the 
religious thought of China and Japan. It is the work of a Japanese 
scholar who, it is needless to say, is able to understand and 
sympathise with Chinese thought, speech, and literature, in a way 
that no European scholar can ever hope to do, and who at the same 
time is thoroughly acquainted with the latest results of European 


*The Nestorian Monument in China, by P. Y. Saeki, with an introductory note by 
Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil and a preface by the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, price ros. 6d. net.) 
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scholarship and criticism. The famous monument of the Early 
Christian Church at Hsi-an-fu, in Western China has found in him 
a devoted and enthusiastic interpreter, and for the first time the 
story it has to tell is fully revealed to us.’’ 


The famous city, Hsi-an-fu, where the monument stands, is one 
of the ancient cities of the world. It received the present name 
during the Ming Dynasty in, perhaps, the seventeenth century. 


~ The town is better known as Ch’ang-an, the name (meaning Long 


Peace) given it in 190 B.c. by Liu Pang, the founder of the Han 
Dynasty. It was in existence as long ago as 2205 B.C. as a capital 
city. It became the metropolis of all China in 589 4.D., and when, 
in 618A.D., ‘the T’ang Dynasty came into power, Ch’ang-an 
‘“ began to realise its most glorious time. It occupied the position 
““in the Asiatic Continent, during the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
‘centuries which Madrid occupied in Europe during the. four- 
““teenth and fifteenth centuries. Its splendour was proverbial for 
““many centuries.’’ For four centuries it was the glory of the 
Far East in those days of renaissance, when the great T’ang 


Dynasty showed the possibilities of a noble race. Professor Sayce 
tells us that— 


‘‘ The most brilliant period in the history of China was that 
when the country was governed by the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906), 
and it was at the beginning of this period that the first Nestorian 

_ missionaries arrived in ‘China, and were favourably received by the 
government. The Chinese were at the time singularly open to 
foreign influence ; the terra-cotta figurines and the beautiful pottery 
and porcelain found in the T’ang tombs, bear the marks of Hellenistic 
influence; cloisonné work was introduced from Byzantium, and 
Arab traders were allowed to settle and build their mosques in the 
seaport towns. The culture of China was carried to Japan, where 
the Court of the Mikado soon began to rival that of the Chinese © 
Emperor in luxury and splendour. Along with this culture went 
a knowledge, more or less, of Christianity, and on two of the beams 
from the seventh-century temple of Horyuji in Japan, which are 
now in the Tokyo Museum, I have copied inscriptions which are in 
an alphabet belonging to the same class as the Syriac and are 
accompanied by crosses.”’ 


The famous stone was discovered and removed to Hsi-an-fu some 
time before the month of March, 1625, and possibly as early as 
1620. It was dug out of the ground, but the exact site is not known, _ 
though it seems certain that it was at a post town some thirty miles 
from Hsi-an-fu, one of seven post towns known to have existed in 
this neighbourhood in the year 804 a.p. The discovery created 
considerable ae This stone, of substantial size—over 
9 feet high, 34 feet broad, and nearly 1 foot thick—contained in- 
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scriptions in Chinese and in a foreign writing that proved to be 
Syriac, ‘‘ the ecclesiastical language of the Nestorian Church as ~ 
‘‘ well as the commercial tongue once spoken throughout Central 
‘‘ Asia.’’ In 1625 a Latin translation by a Jesuit, possibly Nicholas © 
Trigault, appeared, and this was rendered into French in a garbled 
form in 1628. A Portuguese version was made, and this appeared 
in an Italian form in 1631, the Portuguese version appearing in 
1638. In 1636 Athanasius Kircher transcribed the actual Chinese 
and Syriac texts, and the discovery was thus made available for 
scholars. Many translations have made the world familiar with this 
early Christian document. There was never any real doubt of the 
_ genuine character of the inscription. All Chinese scholars, from_ 

- 1625 onwards, agree that it belongs to the T’ang era. There were 
some attacks on the genuineness of the inscription, from time totime, — 
in the West, but these have all failed. One point of attack is — 
interesting. The Chinese inscription states that the stone was set 
up on February 4th, 781, when Hanan-Ishu was Patriarch of the 
Nestorian Church. Now, Hanan-Ishu is said to have died in 778. | 
Is not this a proof of forgery? The answer is that the news of his _ 
death had not reached Hsi-an-fu; and if, in fact, the Patriarch did 
not die (as is probable) till the end of 780, it is quite certain that 
the news could not have been known on February 4th, 781. The - 

discrepancy is really proof of the genuine character of the stone. 
A later forger would have known the date. 
At the date when the stone was set up Nestorian missionaries 
were Swarming in China, and they were but the rearguard of a 
if, long-continued cultural movement from West to East. The 
Hip: Japanese and Chinese languages contain words borrowed during 
this period of communication from Persia, Palestine, and Greece. | 
The monument itself contains the names of seventy Nestorian — 
missionaries. The great Christian movement of which the stone is 
ie the outward record was nearly destroyed by the persecution of 
845 A.D., but even to-day’ there are remnants in China of the old 
_.» Nestorian or Assyrian Christians. There are ten famous secret 
societies in China, and of these one, the Chin-tan Chiao (‘‘ The 
‘“ Religion of the Pill of Immortality ’), is decidedly Christian in 
character, and Professor Saeki is fully convinced on the evidence 
that it is a relic of the old faith. There is much evidence 
to show that the writer of the inscription, Lii Hsiu-yen, 
was the same person as Lii Yen, the founder of the Chin-tan 


Chiao. It was a common practice to omit the middle 
character of names. The residue of the Nestorians amal- 
gamated with the Chinese Mohammedans. ‘‘ We may feel 


“* pretty sure that it was the descendants of the Chinese Nestorians 
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~ ““ who were so pitilessly massacred by the Chinese soldiery in 1891. 
“Those 15,000 Chinese Chin-tan Chiao believers who were 
““massacred were unknown brethren of the poor Armenian 
“Christians who were cruelly massacred about the same time in 
“the Nearer East.”? |The words, Ching Chiao, the ‘“‘ Sun-Great- 

_“* Religion,”? were the name that the Nestorians adopted for 
their faith in China; and, indeed, it was the right name, for it 
describes the religion of the ‘‘Sun of Righteousness.’’ This 
religion became a leaven that worked through the moral system of 
China. It “surely permeated the whole tone of Chinese literature 
“during the T’ang and Sung Dynasties,’”’ and eventually turned 
the scale of faith in favour of Chinese ancestor-worship, a faith that 
is full of Christian conceptions. And the complete faith survives 
in the Christian Chin-tan Chiao, whose members still number ten 
millions of souls, and in some fashion among the twenty millions 
of Chinese Mohammedans. The Nestorian Stone is the record of a 
great movement that has silently but effectively prepared Chinese 
thought for the full revelation of Christ. 

In the second part of his remarkable book Professor Saeki gives 
us a full translation of the inscription. It is a document of great 
length entitled, ‘‘ A Monument Commemorating the Propagation 
‘“of the Ta-ch’in Luminous Religion in the Middle Kingdom.”’ 
The text is followed by full notes, and then by the Syro-Chinese 

~Text of the Nestorian Inscription. We have thus for the use of 
scholars the text in the original script, with a full translation by a 
leading scholar of the Far East, and an elaborate commentary 
dealing with the difficulties of the text. For the student of Christian 
history it is gratifying to know that this priceless text is now placed 
beyond the chances of fate that had spared it from destruction 

_ between the day of its discovery, in 1625, and October 2nd, 1907, 
when it was removed to the safe shelter of the Pei-lin, ‘‘ The Forest 
‘‘ of Tablets,’’ in Hsi-an-fu. Moreover, two replicas have been 
made, of which one is in America, and the other on the top of 
Mount Koya, the Holy Land of Japan. The famous stone has 
not yet completed its work. It will prove the inspiration behind 
the Christianisation of the whole of the Far East. 


* * * 


‘GERMANY BEFORE BISMARCK.* 


The numberless friends and pupils of Sir Adolphus Ward all 
over the world will rejoice that he has finished the first part of his 


* Germany. Vol. I., 1815-1852, by Sir A. W. Ward. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1916.) 
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history of Germany in the nineteenth century, and that the con- 
cluding volume is to appear before the close of the year. His 
earliest book on Germany was published half a century ago, and 
in the course of a long and laborious life he has accumulated a 
store of knowledge of the later history of that country which no 
Englishman, and indeed no foreigner, has ever approached. His 
latest volume bears witness on every page to the ripe and massive 
scholarship and the serene impartiality which we have long 
associated with the doyen of English historians. 

His latest work is devoted to the generations between the end of 


the Napoleonic Wars and the downfall of Bismarck, and the present 


instalment reaches to the year 1852, which marks the final collapse 
of the great reforming movement of 1848. The recent translation 
of the first two volumes of Treitschke has provided English readers. 
with a scintillating picture of the opening scenes of the century, 
but the story of the Thirty Years’ Peace is virtually unknown in 
this country, and there are not half-a-dozen Englishmen who could 
give a clear account of the pregnant but tangled events of the year 
of revolutions. The book makes no pretence to supply new 


- material to specialists ; but it incorporates the results of decades of 


scholarship, and the narrative gains in value from the independent 
standpoint of its author, who watches the struggles of a great nation 
towards constitutional freedom and national unity with warm 
sympathy, but is free from the dynastic and party entanglements 
which mislead the unwary readers of Treitschke and Sybel. 

An introductory chapter sketches the decline of the Empire, the 
tise of Prussia, and the domination of Napoleon, and is followed 
by an encyclopedic survey of the German States in 1815. 
Treitschke used to complain that nobody suffered more from the 
disunion of his country than the historian, who had to bring the 
portraits of two Great Powers, several States of SON Be size, 
and a whole litter of petty principalities within a single frame. Sir 


_ Adolphus faces the difficulty with courage and skill, and no reader 


will complain that he hears too much or too littlé of any single 
member of that crazy makeshift, the Bund, which was set up in 
1815 at the Congress of Vienna, and lasted till the guns roared at 
Sadowa. It is inevitable that Prussia and Austria should occupy 
the foreground of the picture; but the struggles and failures of the 
minor States are continually before our eyes, and the contributions 
made by the statesmen and publicists of the South and West to the 
political education of their countrymen receive the praise which 
they deserve. 

The third, fourth, and fifth chapters carry us from 1815 to 1847, 
and relate the events and tendencies of the long era of reaction, 
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with Metternich as the presiding genius, and Frederick William as 


his willing tool. Such light as was to be seen in the heavens came 


from the south and centre, from the Weimar of Karl August, from 


the Bavaria of King Max, from Baden and Nassau and Hesse- 
Darmstadt. But while constitutions were being granted in the 
South, Prussia, despite the political reaction, was treading the 


_ path which was to lead, or at least to point, towards national unity. 


How slowly the Zollverein was built up, how economic profit was 
continually sacrificed to political jealousies, and how the patient 
skill of Maassen, Motz, and Eichhorn finally overcame every 
difficulty is related in pages of compelling interest. The French 
Revolution of 1830 came as a_ welcome encouragement to 
Dahlmann, Welcker, and other Liberal leaders, and the expulsion 
of the Duke of Brunswick from his capital was a warning to petty , 
tyrants throughout the land. That the forces of reaction, however, 
were still formidable was shown by the coup d’état of King Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover on his accession in 1837, and by the . 
shameless despotism of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel. A brighter era 
appeared to dawn in Prussia in 1840, when Frederick William IV. 
succeeded his father; but the gifted and versatile monarch could 
not be induced to go further than to summon the members of the 
Provincial Diets to a joint meeting in Berlin in 1847. 

The last two chapters deal with the revolutions of 1848-9, and 
with the triumphant reaction which followed. Herder once spoke 
of his country as the land of obedience; but that was not the verdict 
of its rulers in 1848, when Metternich fled for his life from Vienna, 
when King Ludwig abdicated in Munich, when the King of Prussia 
was forced to pay honour to the mangled corpses of the victims of 
the barricades in the court of his castle, when Dresden was held by 
rebels, and when almost every throne rocked in the raging 
hurricane. But it was, above all, to the Paulskirche at Frankfort 
that the eyes of Germans were turned, to the body of men who 
laboured with infinite courage and patience to make their country 
into a nation at once united and free. For a time the prospects 
were bright; but the obstacles were insurmountable. What is 
justly described by our historian as ‘‘ the unmanly weakness ’’ of 
Frederick William [V. wrecked the hopes of the reformers; and as 
soon as the young Emperor Francis Joseph had suppressed his 
rebellious subjects in Italy and Hungary, the sleepless hostility of 
Vienna to the reform of the Confederation was once more manifest. 
No pages in this masterly volume are of more poignant interest 
than those which record the efforts of the noble Radowitz to 
persuade his friend and master to assume the leadership to which 
his position entitled him; but Frederick William, whose plans: 
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changed from day to day, was no match for Schwarzenberg, who 
knew exactly what he wanted and was not afraid of war. The’ 
volume ends with the surrender of Prussia at Olmiitz, and the 
restoration of Austria to the leading place in the Bund. The 
humiliation was watched with anger and shame by every Prussian, 
and not least by a young politician whose earth-shaking career ie 
Master of Peterhouse will describe in his next volume. 
G.- P22G: 


* * * 
PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


We believe that Dr. F. T. Cheng is the first Chinaman who has 
secured the coveted London doctorate of laws, and it is interesting 
to note that the learned thesis now before us on which the degree 
was granted to him deals with private International Law, that 
system of law which aims at the reconciliation of conflicting laws 
by the enunciation of broad equitable rules. Private International 
Law deals for the most part with problems of status and problems 
of contract. ‘There is probably no juridical field affording more 
difficult problems than these. What, for instance, is the status of 
an Englishwoman who marries according to English law a 
Frenchman, he being still a minor, and the marriage being one 
requiring the consent of the French father which is, in fact, 
withheld? The French Courts hold that she is an Englishwoman; 
the English Courts that she isa Frenchwoman. It is true that in 
some recent cases the English Courts have striven to evade the 
wrong that the conflict of laws inflicted in the famous Ogden case, 
but logically these decisions are not easy to justify. hen illustrates 
one branch of the complex subject. Dr. Cheng, in his treatise on 
_ the rules of International Law determining capacity to contract, is 
apparently not troubled with this particular problem, as the Court 
in the Ogden case declared that ‘‘ want of consent is not incapacity.” 

This dictum (which is not convincing) illustrates the difficulty of 
the theme with which Dr. Cheng deals: What is “‘ capacity to 
““contract’’? The Courts have never defined “‘ capacity,’’ though 

they have frequently stated what capacity is not. Thus in 1861 
Lord Campbell said that the case of marriage within the prohibited 
degrees celebrated abroad between two domiciled British subjects 
"was not a question of personal capacity to marry, while the reverse 
view was held by Lord Justice Cotton in 1877. Dr. Cheng, 


*The Rules of Private International Law determining Capacity to Contract 
(Thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Laws in the University of London 
by F. T. Cheng, LL.D. (Lond.), of the Middle. Temple, Barrister at Law, 
Honorary Member of the Grotius Society. (Stevens & Son.) 
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however, ingeniously arrives at a definition of capacity from a 
series of legal dicta as to capacity. He defines it as ‘‘ the legal 
_** qualification, independent of contract, but absolutely conferred 
“by law on a person as the average member of the community, to 
“enter into legal relations binding on himself without the inter- 
-“‘ference of others.’’ We believe that this definition will be cited — 
in the Courts. Dr. Cheng passes to the difficult question of the 
area of operation of laws. A man cannot carry his law about with 
him. There is no such thing as ubiquity of law, though as far as 
possible the comity of nations will respect the laws of other nations. 
But foreign law, so far as it is applied to a problem, is applied, not 
as an admission of foreign jurisdiction, but as part of the law of 
the land. Thus it is part of the law of England to take notice of 
the laws of a foreign country in determining the validity of 
marriages of a particular type. For instance, the marriage of 
certain minors is good by English law and bad by French law. 
If English minors marry in France and the marriage is bad there, 
it is bad here, though it would have been valid if celebrated here. 
Dr. Cheng analyses the whole position with great acuteness, and 

makes the general position clear. 
He next turns to the rules applicable in our Courts, where there 
-are several legal systems that might apply to the contract in 
question. In the case of contracts that are not business contracts 
and do not relate to immovable property, contracts such as marriage 
settlements, for instance, he shows after a masterly review of 
the cases that the contract is governed by the law of the domicil of 
the person entering into the contract. But in the case of business 
contracts, the Lex loci contractus, the law of the place where the 
contract is made, ought and probably does apply. Dr. Cheng 
deprecates in the public interest any departure from thisrule. The 
third class, contracts relating to immovables, is the most difficult. 
Dr. Cheng declares that the rule as to capacity in these cases is 
unsettled. It is true that certain judges have held that capacity in 
such contracts is determined by the lex situs, the law of the place 
of the immovable, but Dr. Cheng argues that in the case where 
this was held there was no real question of capacity at all, and that 
therefore the approval of the lex situs was an obiter dictum. We 
are not quite sure if this is so. The decision in the well-known 
case of the Bank of Africa v. Cohen is very specific as to the law 
to be applied in that class of case. It may be taken that in any 
question of capacity to enter into a contract relating to land the 
lex situs will apply. But this is not so certain when we pass from 
capacity to contract to the contract itself. That question is still 
open, and the Courts are frankly afraid to face it. A contract by 
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persons domiciled in England relating to foreign land is probably. 
to be construed by the Lex Domicilii, but the law is still in chaos — 


on this point. Finally, Dr. Cheng deals with capacity for marriage i 


—which is really not a question of contract, but rather of change of © 
status as the result of a preliminary contract—and holds that 
‘“capacity to marry, as distinguished from the case where the oa 
‘““cannot marry at all, depends on the lex loci celebrationis,’ 
the law of the place of celebration. We are rather doubtful, but 
on the whole probably Dr. Cheng is right. 

We have drawn attention to this able and closely reasoned book 
in some detail, as the whole subject is becoming one of the very 
greatest importance. The rapid increase of international private 
relations makes these complex problems everyday occurrences, and 
it is most desirable that the public should have them clearly in ~ 
view. As Dr. Cheng says in his wide-minded introduction, the 
development of Private International Law “‘is a sound proof of the 
‘ progress and prosperity of a nation.”’ 


THE ECONOMIES’OF THE BLACK DEATH 


Miss Levett has done very admirable patient and fruitful work — 
in her analysis of the results of the pestilence of 1349-50, as shown 
in the ministerial accounts (The Pipe Rolls, from 1208-9 to 1455) 
for the great diocese of Winchester. Professor Vinogradoff, in his - 


-prefatory note, states the problem she had to face. He writes :— 


‘“ The part played by the great pestilences of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the economic evolution of England has given rise to much 
discussion and has been regarded, at one time, as the principal 
cause of the crisis in the agrarian history of the Middle Ages: it. 
was supposed to have led to the passage from customary services. 
to agreements based on cash nexus. A reaction against this view. 
became more and more manifest in later years: various writers 
refused to assign to the Black Death such a catastrophic influence, | 
and thought that its action merely accentuated the general features 
of a protracted evolution. Miss Levett has approached the subject 
in the light of a minute and exact investigation of the data pro- 
vided by the ministerial accounts of the See of Winchester, which 
range over centuries and present an instructive series of entries. 
for the fateful years of the pestilence as well as for those imme- 
diately preceding and following them. The verdict based on this’ 
study is emphatically in the negative: as far as the Winchester 
estates represent average conditions, the accounts do not disclose 


* Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, edited by Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. Vol. V. The Black 
Death, by A. Elizabeth Levett and A. Ballard. Rural Northamptonshire under the 
Commonwealth, by Reginald’ Lennard. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, price 
12s, 6d. net.) 
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~ any abrupt change as to tenure or husbandry. This does not 
exhaust the possibilities of further investigation, but an analysis 
based on the study of groups of manors placed in different surround- 
ings and affected by the plague in varying degrees cannot fail to 
exercise an influence on general conclusions as to the matter under 
discussion. ’’ 


Miss Levett has generally confined her attention to the Pipe 
‘Rolls of the decade 1346-56, ‘‘ and in a lesser degree to the years 
** 1376-81.’’ It is not clear whether Miss Levett considered the 
facts that the Great or ‘‘ First Death’ of 1348-50 was not only 
followed by at least one great recrudescence of the plague, but that 
the plague from 1349 onwards was endemic. The immediate effects 
of the First Death (1348-50) are hardly conclusive, therefore, of the 
results of the whole plague period. Miss Levett declares that in the 
case of seven manors :— 


““ It seems clear that labour services were not seriously affected 
by the Black Death, even in the actual years of the plague, because 
the surplus of labour generally sold was so large. Hence, one 
may argue that real commutation, apart from ‘ sale of works,’ was. 
hardly affected; the methods of agriculture and the organisation 
of the manor were not disturbed, though it is undeniable that the 
demand for labour was stimulated, and stimulated very unevenly 
owing to its immobility.” 


But had the labour services on these manors become seriously 
affected by the year 1381; had the leasehold system become wide- 
spread by that date? It is clear that the Bishop of Winchester 
disliked the leasehold system, but Miss Levett shows that that 
system, though it did not immediately follow the First Death, did, 
in fact, follow, at an interval, the Second Death. Economic effects 
of a permanent character were likely to emerge, if at all, after some 
considerable period. Miss Levett confirms the traditional view that 
the ravages of the plague were very great. There is, of course, 
ample other evidence on the subject. Clement V., writing from 
Avignon to Archbishop Zouche, of York, as early as October 12th, 
1349, directs the Archbishop to have additional ordinations, as 
‘‘ there are not enough priests to administer the sacraments.”’ But 
this loss is not made up by 1362, since we know, by the Statute 36 
Edw. III., c. 8, that ‘‘ priests be become very scant after the 
‘‘ pestilence to the great grievance and oppression of the people.” 
Piers Plowman gives us a curious atom of) contemporary . 
evidence :— 


‘* Persones and parish preestes pleineden to the bischop, 
That here parischenes were pore sith the pestilence time.’’ 


i 
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We are therefore tempted to ask how far were labour services 

affected by the whole plague period up, at any rate, to 1362, and 
preferably to 1380. The fact that the rolls for the plague years are 

not available on the majority of manors, no doubt, may be made 
too much of. On the other hand, it may be underrated. The strong 

views of Gasquet and Cunningham as to the effect of the Black 

‘Death certainly require some modification in view of Miss Levett’s 

investigations. She says that ‘‘on some sixty manors in the south 

“of England, of which exact contemporary accounts are preserved, 

““there is no sign whatever of chaos, of complete depopulation, 

““although they were all (or almost all) visited by the Black Death.” 

But this is not inconsistent with a great effort on the part of the 

‘manorial lords, who, it must be remembered, were temporarily in 
funds through heriots and fees as the direct result of the plague, to 

maintain labour services and normal tenures and methods of 

agriculture, an effort that slowly died away as the plague returned 

and became endemic. The rural depopulation of the fifteenth 

century may not have been due to the First Death, but it may well 
have been due to the repeated pressure of the plague, coupled with 

rapidly increasing demand for labour, the intensified unrest among 

the serf population, and the new demand for education that, in fact, 

began soon after the Second Death. We are not venturing to 

criticise Miss Levett’s conclusions, but we are not sure that they 

are inconsistent with the view that the plague which first smote 

England in the south in the autumn of 1348, in fact was a leading 
factor, not at a single blow, but by long-continued pressure, in the 

social and economic revolution which certainly had long been in 

preparation before 1348, but became a certainty after 1381. It is 
not clear that ‘‘ it must be shown that the change was particularly 
“marked between 1350 and 1360,’’ since the policy of the lords 

was to resist change as long as possible. On the other hand, Miss 
E. C. Lodge, in dealing with Berkshire (Victoria Early History), 

“* particularly emphasises the transient character of the results of 
““the Black Death, which she describes as having been severe but 
_““not lasting, in this country. All the changes which are com- 
““ monly ascribed to the pestilence had begun to appear in normal 

‘“‘ Berkshire manors before 1349, and the process of change con- 
““tinued long after 1381.’’ The same view is expressed by Miss 
B. A. Lees with respect to Oxfordshire, and Miss G. Bradford for 
Somerset. But Miss Levett very fairly points out that Mr. T. W. 

Page, in his work the Disappearance of Villeinage in England, 

reaches some conclusions that hardly tally with her investigations 
derived from the Winchester Pipe Rolls. If we accept both 

conclusions, it means that the general problem is not solved by the 
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Ee wWinchester material. There were no doubt large distinctions 
between the conditions, and the conditions of recovery from shock, 

_ between the episcopal and the lay manors of England in the second’ 
half of the fourteenth century. Miss Levett’s work is supplemented 
_ by a valuable monograph by the late Mr. Adolphus Ballard on the 
manors of Witney, Brightwell, and Downton in the period of the 
First Death. These three manors show how the effect of the plague 
varied. ‘‘ At Witney the Black Death marks the change between a — 
“barter economy anda corneconomy . . . henceforward, land 
*“ would be let for mony rents, and services would be requited with 
““money ’’; ‘‘the manor of Brightwell was practically unaffected 
“by the Black Death,’’ while at Downton the same fact is noticed, 
- despite a great death roll. 

We should notice that this volume opens with an enthusiastic 
notice of the late Mr. Adolphus Ballard, who was born in 1867, and 
died on September 12th, 1915. Mr. Ballard lived a busy life asa 
- solicitor and a town clerk, bearing many of the burdens of Parlia-. 
mentary elections in Oxfordshire. In all his professional and social 
work he dignified his profession, raised the standard of public life, 
and did much to make the world a better world. But there was: 
_ another side to his life, and that was the side of medizval research. 
_ For over twenty years his leisure was devoted to this work, and he 
_ has left the world results sufficient to secure him a permanent place 
among English historians. Mr. R. V. Lane-Poole declares that 
his historical writings ‘‘as a whole would have done credit to the 
‘* occupant of a professorial chair.’”’ His Magnum Opus was his. 
_ British Borough Charters (1042-1216), published in 1913. The 
following year he issued his British Borough in the Twelfth 
Century. ‘‘ To the very end Ballard’s interests were expanding 
‘“as his knowledge became fuller and more ripe.’’ The essay in 
this volume ‘‘ contains some of his latest work.’’ He is a real 
loss to scholarship, but his example remains to inspire, stimulate, 
and enlarge our outlook. 


‘* A sincere Christian, he was well known as a local preacher 
in the villages of North Oxfordshire, and English Nonconformity 
has lost in him a witness whom none could fail to respect. For 
his quiet, unassuming industry was matched by the integrity and 
simplicity of his life, by the unfailing kindness of his affectionate 
heart, by the equable cheerfulness of his spirit, and by his open-- 
minded readiness to examine new ideas.”’ 


. 
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PATRIOTIC POR URRY?" 


It is well that Dr. Rhys Roberts should have published in book 
form the address given by him on the five hundredth anniversary 
of the Battle of Agincourt. He could not have chosen a more— 
appropriate moment in which to have set before the British people 
the heroic deeds and aspirations of their forefathers. History is 
for ever, in a sense, repeating itself, and one feels that there is 
nothing new under the sun. From the earliest times to the present 
hour the love of country has been inherent in the human race, and 
has been the one abiding theme of the literature of all countries 
in every age. From the earliest records of humanity, man is found 
guarding his land and protecting his women; what one loves one 
fights for, and the history of a people is largely contained in its 
wars. Whether written on stone or parchment, Phidias or Homer, 
‘it matters not which, the theme is the same. Human passions are 


5 


constant in the race, and whether of yesterday, to-day, or 


to-morrow, will endure unto the end. 

Heroic deeds have been, most of them, brought forth in the 
travail of a nation, and though war as war is in many respects an 
untold ill, it begets not warriors alone, but singers, bursting into 
epic poetry and handing on the heroic tale from generation to 
generation. When a nation is passing through a period of 


_ -exultation or desolation, it needs to express its joy or sorrow in 
language differing from the ordinary or common; it lifts up its 
veyes to the hills, and its voice breaks forth in praise or prayer; 


words at such exalted times flow on in rhythm, expressing in 
harmony the outpourings and overflowing thoughts and feelings 
of the singer, seeking inspiration in the heights or in the depths. 
The pipes of Peace will never bring down the walls of Jericho; 
the blast of the trumpet and the shouts of the people will alone ~ 


accomplish the city. 


Dr. Roberts, in his comparative analysis of Greek and English . 
patriotic poetry from Homer and A®schylus to Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Wordsworth, and the poets of to-day, shows how love 
of country fired the imagination of the young, and not only lighted 
the torch of patriotism, but passed it on to each succeeding 
generation. It is curious to note that the English term, patriotism, 
‘cannot be traced earlier than the eighteenth century ; Shakespeare 
never uses it, and the word “ Fatherland’ was not in vogue till 
after his death. “‘ And it does not seem to have taken deep root 
“in the English language. ‘ Motherland’ has about it a touch 


* Patriotic Poetry: Greek and English, by W. Rhys Roberts, Litt.D, (John Murray, 
38. 6d. net.) 
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“*of chivalrous affection which makes it dearer to Britons than 
““*Fatherland.’ The latter word bears the impress, ‘ Made in 
““ Germany,’ so that it is not eeeey to be popular now or ever 

“to the English-speaking race.’ 

Dr: Roberts’ ** Supplementary Notes and References ’’ are so 
full and lucid that one turns to them with pleasure, and as the 
translation both of the Greek and Latin references is always given, 
readers who are unacquainted with either language will have no- 
difficulty in following the argument. The thanks of all true lovers 
of their country afe due to Dr. Rhys Roberts for his interesting 
and comprehensive study of a subject which is uppermost in the 
minds of all loyal Britons fighting and gladly laying down their 
lives for the land they love in particular, and in general for the 
cause of civilisation and humanism, which their foe has so trodden 
underfoot and seas to make of no esteem. 


S. DE M. 
+3 +e —<__ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Since 1907 there has been preached at Westminster Abbey, with the 
exception of the year 1910, a sermon by some eminent divine on the 
occasion of the Service for Members of the University of London. For 
some absurd reason ‘‘ the service is not official,’’ but at any rate it takes - 
place, and on May toth this year the sermon was preached by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and is now published (The Faith Press, 
Buckingham Street, W.C., price 6d.) under the title ‘‘ Redeeming the 
““ Time,’’ from the famous text “‘ Redeeming the time because the days 
“are evil.’’ It is a noble address, and should be very widely read. It 
should give a lead to thousands of addresses all over the country. It is 
in our power to-day to redeem these evil days to ‘‘ bring them back 
“into what is good. To do it will need thought. It will need work. 
“Tt will need sacrifice. Therefore it is right. So he (Paul) told the 
‘“men and women of the Christian society in those great cities nearly 
“‘ nineteen centuries ago. So he tells the men and women of the 
“* Christian society in England to-day.’’ The days have been evil, despite 
our love of peace. But was that love “‘ robust or meritorious’’? Are 
these present horrors ‘‘ uprooting or withering what there was in us 
“‘that was amiss, or are they leaving it baneful as before? ... Let 
“no one. . . deceive himself or herself with the thought that a mere 
“hatred of strife can or will by itself amend what has been amiss. A 
“* pacifism of that: sort may be the very opposite to ‘ redeeming the 
“<“time.’’’? We must win ‘‘a truer knowledge of good and evil,’’ we 
must take heed lest we permit ‘‘ the noble plant of loyal patriotism . 

““ degenerate into a coarse and baneful tree.’’ But we must not enter 
on a victorious peace ‘‘ with an alteration for the worse in our Christian 
“‘temper.’? We must take care that ‘horrors which rightfully stir 
‘‘ our wrath ’’ do not create ‘‘ a bitterness of temper far removed from 
“* really righteous wrath. . . There is a righteous hate, and there is a 
“‘ most unrighteous hate. The time gives opportunity for each. Redeem 
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‘‘the time because the days are evil.’’ Nor must the mourners lose 
faith in the life immortal. ‘‘ We are sure—instinctively sure, beyond 
‘range of doubt, may we not say sop—that this life is not all; that 
‘“no stroke of sword or bullet can bring those powers to their eternal — 
“ close.’’ The Archbishop closed with a reference to the Mission of 
Repentance and Hope to the nation which he is organising (‘‘ We want 
‘‘our men, when they return from the war, to find a new value, a new ~ 
‘‘ strength, a new sunshine in the homes they left. We believe it can 
‘ be done ’’), and with a picture of the place of a great University reor- 
ganising as ‘‘ the imperial centre of learning, sacred as well as secular,”’ 
the life of the Empire. It is, as we have said, a noble address, and 
deserves the closest study. , 


* * * 


Those who desire to understand aright the spiritual attitude of Russian. 
thinkers towards the responsibilities of Empire should read the translation 
by Madame Lucy Alexeiev of the lecture delivered in the winter of 1915, 
in Moscow, by Prince Eugene Nicolayevitch Trubetskoy, a Member 
of the Council of State, on ‘*‘ Saint Sophia : Russia’s Hope and Calling ”’ 
(The Faith Press, Buckingham Street, price 1s. net). The lecturer dwells 
passionately on the spiritual significance to a purified Russia, of Con- 
stantinople, and of the famous Church of St. Sophia, which typifies 
Holy Wisdom, signifies the reign of God over a unified humanity, 
and represents to the Russians the goal of their national life: ‘‘ Sophia 
‘‘ lives and acts in our national soul.’”’ He tells us that ‘‘ the Church 
‘* of St. Sophia could become a Turkish mosque only because the Christian 
‘Empire had lost its spiritual significance, and the origin of Sophia 
‘* was no longer alive in Christian souls.’’ But it is only a purified 
Russia that can win it. The Russian church in early days rejoiced that 
‘higher wonder-working powers did not permit us to gain Tsargrad 
‘* (Byzantium) while Russia was still a heathen horde: by this Russia 
‘“ was saved from defiling that holy place which she is destined to 
‘“serve.’’ Russia can only gain it when she is the unifier of nations. 
She failed in 1878 because of “‘ our part in the division ‘of Poland.’” 
That fact made Austria a danger that could not be faced. ‘‘ The whole 
‘“‘ strength of Austria depends entirely upon the divisions and quarrels 
“among Slavonic peoples ; the discontinuance of this discord would be 
‘“‘the death sentence of Austria.’’ To-day it is not only Poland. that 
is to be freed. ‘‘ The question of Constantinople now takes its place 
‘““ with the general revolt against this union of oppressors—Germany, 
“* Austro-Hungary, and Turkey ; and only the success of the revolt can 
“* open for Russia the way to Constantinople.’’ This can only be achieved, 
the Prince tells us, by the regeneration of Poland, the liberation of 
Armenia, of Serbia, the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine to France, 
the successful national struggles of Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy. 
“Only in the quality of universal deliverer of smaller nations, and 
‘“‘ interferer in their behalf, can Russia obtain Constantinople and the 
‘ Straits.’? Otherwise the peril to the world would be too great, for 
Russia might become ‘‘a brigand people, resembling Germany.’’~ 
*“ Russia can go to Constantinople only at the head of a world-wide 
““ liberating movement.’’ It is a noble conception, and one that the innate 
mysticism of the Russian people may well achieve. Russia has now 
thrown off, we may hope for ever, the soul-paralysing influence of 
German ideals, and, free to develop along spiritual lines, may achieve 
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her goal. The Prince declares that her renunciation of persecution of 
the Jews, her promise to revivify Poland, and her abandonment of 
alcohol are all signs that she is fitting herself for her new task. 

In ‘‘ The New Protectionism ’’ (Fisher Unwin, price 2s. 6d.), Mr. 
‘Hobson collects and expands the striking articles which he has recently 
contributed to the Manchester Guardian. Free Traders will thank him 
for his clear and forcible demonstration that Free Trade will be even 

more necessary to national well-being than it was before the war, and 
_Protectionists should master his arguments, and, if they can, refute 
them, before they call on the country to abandon the fiscal principles 
which have made it rich and powerful. Those, if such there be, who 
“imagine Free Traders to be conservative pedants, blind to the demands 
of a changing age, will be surprised by the practical character of this 
little book. Mr. Hobson frankly accepts the demand for all and any 
economic changes that may be needed for the purpose of winning the 
war, and he has no quarrel with Adam Smith’s famous dictum that 
defence is greater than opulence. ‘‘ If a nation has to choose between 
*“ opulence and defence, it will do well to prefer the latter. But we 
must first have evidence that the opposition exists, and that the 
-“ choice is necessary. Primd facie opulence is favourable to defence. 
“ Poverty is not strength. Money is the sinews of war.’’ A masterly 
chapter on ‘‘ The Tangles of a Tariff ’’ indicates a fear of the difficulties 
in which the programme of the Paris Conference would involve us, 
among them the throwing of neutrals into the arms of Germany. Mr. 
-Hobson once again proves the Free Trade axiom that you cannot hurt 
the trade of another country without hurting your own as much. A brief 
chapter on the Navigation Laws summarises the considerations which 
Mr. J. M. Robertson’s well-known pamphlet has made familiar, while 
the chapter on Agriculture re-states the position occupied by Liberal and 
Free Trade reformers for many years. The author is perfectly ready 
to apply special treatment to any commodities which the State may need 
for the purposes of war; but he urges that in such cases the control and 
the profits should belong to the State, not to private individuals. The 
closing chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Open Door,’’ points out that in economic 
opportunity lies one of the best hopes of a peaceful Europe. Mr. Hobson 
has never written a wiser, more forcible, or more timely book. 
; GoPeG. 
* % ¥ 

‘‘ The Year-Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony ’’ contains a 
number of useful facts. The section on Wireless Telegraphy Laws and 
Regulations contains the International Radio-Telegraphic Convention, 
signed in London on July 5th, 1912, and refers to Part III. of the 
Merchant Shipping (Convention) Act, 1914, relating to Wireless Tele- 
graphy. This is not yet in force. The International Convention on 
Safety of Life at Sea, signed at London on January 2oth, 1914, is also 
set out. Then follow the laws and regulations of the various nations 
and States on the subject, including the War Legislation, promulgated 
in Great Britain. There can be no private wireless telegraphy during 
the war, and any attempt to send or receive messages is a very grave 
offence by the laws of England. It is well to keep this in mind at the 
present time. The Year-Book goes on to supply a list of the land 
and ship wireless stations, though the information given is, happily, 
limited by the restrictions imposed by the Defence of the Realm Regula- 
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tions. It is surprising that the former German wireless stations in the 
Palaos Islands, East Africa, the Cameroons, the Caroline Islands, South- 
West Africa, Marshall Islands, Togo, Shan-Tung are still given 
(pp. 334-5). We sincerely hope that there are no German wireless 
stations existing outside the Continent of Europe to-day. A list of 
German wireless stations seized or destroyed is given earlier in the 
book. We. are also not at all sure that it was wise to publish the list 
of British and French stations, or the one Belgian station. However, 
this book has been duly passed by the Censor, and the information given 
is presumably common knowledge. An immense list of German ship 
stations is published, though we hope the list has no significance to-day. 
The Year-Book contains an interesting article on ‘‘ The Allies’ Strategy 
‘in 1915,’’ by Colonel F. N. Maude. 
* * # 

Dr. A. E. Shipley, in ‘‘ More Minor Horrors ’’ (Messrs, Smith, Elder, 
price 1s. 6d. net), rightly does not share his publisher’s fear lest the 
proverbial, but not invariable, fate of a sequel should befall this really 
delightful book about those very wonderful ‘‘ horrors ’’—cockroaches, 
warble-flies, mosquitoes, biscuit-‘‘ weevils,’’ fig-moths, and _ stable- 
flies, that destructive brute the rat, and the pleasing field- 
mouse. The cockroach, like the bed-bug, was a Tudor importation 
from the East. The German cockroach (Peviplaneta germanica), 
we are told, has a difficulty in colonising, but it ‘‘is probably 
‘“ most methodical, very thorough, very brave, very faithful—but 
‘‘rather lacking in understanding the point of view of others.” 
The cockroach will eat anything, and is very destructive. It 


is horrible to reflect that there are parasites that will eat the 


P. germanica. ‘The pest in all its varieties is dangerous, for it is able 
to transmit the tubercle bacillus. But a more dangerous insect is the 
warble-fly, the maggot of which, by penetrating the hide of cattle from 
within—the ‘goal of an amazing career—does many millions sterling of 
damage per annum in England alone. No satisfactory method of 
destroying the pest, which is ravaging whole districts of North America, 
is known. Dr. Shipley tells in striking detail the story of the various 
beautiful mosquito horrors : ‘‘ There is no zoological distinction between 
‘“a mosquito, a gnat, or a midge. But, as a matter of convenience, 
we might confine the term ‘ gnat’ to the genus Culex, the term 
““* mosquito’ to the genus Anopheles, and the term ‘ midge’ to the 
“genus Ceratopogon and its congeners, whose collocation with the 
‘“naked knees of the Highlander is said to have given rise to the 
‘“* Highland Fling.’ ’’ Dr. Shipley is, perhaps, not aware that the 
genus Anopheles has been associated with the Irish Wake. But he has 
the kindliest feeling for a beautiful little creature about which he and 
Professor Nuttall know more than any other man living. It is said 
that they have trained female specimens with a vibration note of 109°6 
to enforce in Cambridge the Regulations of the Defence of 
the Realm Act. The rebels fled. Perhaps the most dreadful 
of the ‘‘ beasts’’ that Dr. Shipley brings before us is the 
stable-fly (Stomoxys), and the horror has a present interest, as 
it is a disease carrier and transmits the dreadful disease now 
raging in New York—epidemic poliomyelitis: ‘‘ Therefore it is of 
‘“the highest importance to reduce the number of these insects ”’ by 
putting out of action its breeding place, the manure heap. The best 
destroyer is to powder the heap with a mixture of borax and colemanite 
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_ (‘62 lb. of borax and ‘75 lb, of colemanite to 8 bushels of manure), and 
then pour two or three gallons of water over the heap. Dr. Shipley’s 
book is so full of boisterous learning that it will be read with delight, 
and perhaps lead to some diminution of these plagues of life. 


+ Oo 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mrs. J. R. Green has issued a new edition of her famous husband’s 
*“ Short History of the English People ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 
5s. net), and has supplemented it with a valuable epilogue of some 
170 closely printed pages—a length of about one-fifth of the original work 
—dealing first with ‘‘ The Social Revolution, 1815-1914,’’ and, secondly, 
‘* Foreign and Colonial Policy, 1815-1914.’’ In some ways we rather 
regret that this was not delayed until after the present war, though 
we admit that 1914 is likely to prove a turning point in the history of 
mankind. But the war is not conducive to balanced judgment, and 
some of Mrs. Green’s conclusions might have been reconsidered in the 
light of the settlement after the war. All historians will not agree that 
“the hundred years, which began with the loftiest expectations from 
“a European congress, ended with the hopes of peace utterly wrecked 
““ under a balance of powers so hazardous that a chance bomb could 
*‘ overthrow the whole crazy equilibrium and plunge three continents 
** into war.’’ It was no chance bomb that produced this war. It was 
‘the will to war ’’ of a Power which will never again be allowed to 
disturb the peace of the world. Nor can it be said with historic truth 
that ‘‘ the century, too, has seen the disappearance of the old belief in 
** Christendom as a commonwealth charged with the highest mission 
“* of civilisation.’’ That belief was never so alive as it is to-day. The 
war is being waged by Belgium and her Allies as one united Christian 
Commonwealth determined, once and for all, to destroy the forces of 
materialism. The social and international efforts of a whole century 
will find their crown in the destruction of Prussian militarism and 
Prussian anti-Christian materialism. 

= * * 


In ‘‘ The Lieutenant and Others ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
price 1s. net), ‘‘ Sapper,’’ the author of ‘“‘ Sergeant Michael, Cassidy, 
R.E.,’’ has given us some sketches of the fighting in Flanders that may 
well live when a great deal of more pretentious and more inventive war 
literature is wholly forgotten. The author writes: ‘‘ Should I lift in the 
‘« smallest degree, for those who wait behind, the curtain that shrouds 
‘* « somewhere in France,’ and show them the tears and the laughter, the 
‘“humour and the pathos that go to form the atmosphere over yonder, I 
‘« shall be well satisfied.’’ He has certainly succeeded. The horrors of 
war are revealed with something of the certitude and with more than 
the directness of the authors of ‘‘ Le Conscrit.’? The experience of being 
shelled is described in passage after passage in such a fashion as to 
make the layman realise at least something of what our men are doing 
and suffering for England. Every type almost of the Army is brought 
before us, from the coward, that rara avis, to the unconscious hero, 
who is fully representative of our men. ‘‘ Sapper ’’ is perhaps a little 
hard on ‘‘ the lieutenant’s ’’’ people. The nouveaux riches have not been 
backward with their sons. and their money in this war. Probably the 
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best sketch in the book is ‘‘ The End of ‘ Wipers,’ ”’ a éondedal picture 
of the horrors of modern war as designed by the Germans. The ‘descrip- Z 
tion of the gassed men justifies the phrase ‘‘ the foulest and most 
‘‘ diabolical invention yet conceived.’’ The book as a whole gives the — 
reader a very horrible impression of the German : of a treacherous and — 
disgusting enemy. But the point is not laboured. It is perhaps as well - 
that this war should have revealed the German as he is before it was | 
too late. In the light of the revelations of this war it is not wonderful — 
that the nation should shudder at the thought of further Germanisation — 
in peace time. 

It is interesting to note the publication of a new edition of John 
Gibson Lockhart’s ‘‘ History of Napoleon Buonaparte’’ (Humphrey ~ 
Milford, Oxford University Press, price 2s. net), with an introduction 
by Dr. J. Holland Rose. Lockhart’s Life was published in 1829, and 
bears the impress of the really great editor of The Quarterly Review. 
Dr. Rose declares that ‘‘ at comparatively few points would a modern — 
*‘ Bonapartist be shocked by lLockhart’s cartoons, criticisms, and 
‘‘ measured condemnations. ... The work might almost have been 
‘“ written by his rival of The Edinburgh Review.’’ The most that Dr. 
Rose has to say against Lockhart as an historian is that he lived too 
near the events of the Revolution ‘“‘ to discuss their significance.’’ The 
same criticism may apparently be levelled at a good many current 
writers. Of course, Lockhart, too, was short of much material that | 
we possess, and was led wrong on matters of fact by biassed French 
material. The worst mistakes are in the account of Quatre Bras, Ligny, — 
and Waterloo. On the other hand, where Lockhart had solely his own — 
judgment to depend on his great common sense and judicial mind came 
into play, and he was pretty sure to be right. He was right as to the © 
St. Helena disputes; his view has been confirmed by Mr. Norwood | 
Young. His view of the execution of the Duc d’Enghien is the modern 
view of Count Boulay de la Meurthe. The book, therefore, has still 
historical as well as permanent literary value. 

* * * 

Readers of the Spectator and other journals will be glad to possess 
in permanent form a further selection from Lord Cromer’s brief but 
weighty essays and reviews (Political and Literary Essays, Third Series. 
Macmillan). No living man could speak with authority on all the subjects 
covered in these pages, and the author would be the last to make such 
a claim for himself. What he offers us is the harvest of a mind stored 
with the experience of long public service and with the wisdom that 
comes or ought to come from a wide knowledge of history. His stand- 
point is that of a moderate Conservative—hostile to impatient idealists, 
and deeply convinced that only the edifices which are slowly built are 
destined to endure. Among his themes in the present volume are 
Austria, Turkey, Germany, North and South America, China, Japan, 
Java, Governor Pitt and Thiers, Delane and John Hay, Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth. There is thus something for every taste, and the book 
will be useful to those who have not the leisure to read the important 
works whose essence is here distilled for their benefit. 


[The work reviewed in the August issue (page 269), under the title ‘““The Rubber 
Problem of the Amazon, and How its Supremacy can be Maintained, ” should have 
been entitled ‘“The Rubber Industry of the Amazon 
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* THE BALKAN STATES AND/TURKEY. “@ 


HE position in the Balkans is changing from one day to 
another, and it would be rash to indulge in definite forecasts. 
‘The situation of the various States, their projects and ideals, are, 
however, fitting subjects for observation and comment. The entry 
of Roumania on the side of the Allies is an event of first importance. 
She possesses what is believed to be an effective army of at least 
six hundred thousand men. Her army saved that of Russia in 
1877; it aided largely in the capture of Plevna, and on another 
occasion prevented the Czar himself from being taken prisoner. 
The influence of the late King Charles, who died in June or July, 
1914, created the most efficient army in the Balkans. He never 
forgot that he was a Hohenzollern, though of the Roman Catholic 
branch, remembered that he owed his throne to Bismarck, who 
kept his promise that he would smooth over the opposition of the 
old German Emperor to a man who was distasteful to Austria 
becoming Prince of Wallachia and Moldavia. There was a certain 
romance about his entry into the country of which he was destined 
to become King which appealed to the imagination of his subjects. 
They recounted with delight the opposition made by Austria, and 
how after he entered into obscurity and worked his way down the 
Danube as a Mr. Kaufmann, he succeeded in eluding the host of 
spies who watched the ships at every landing stage but were 
unable to recognise the future King in his disguise as a merchant. 
They spoke of his narrow escapes and especially of the incident 
of his forgetting his assumed name and of his secretary shouting 
to him: ‘‘ They want to see your passport, Mr. Kaufmann.’ He 
travelled safely to Orsova, the frontier town which has already 
become a centre of conflict and is now held by the Roumanians, 
and was welcomed by his subjects with the delight of triumph. 
Once on the princely throne, he gave his undivided attention 
to making his country strong. The army occupied his first 
attention. In certain respects he had an advantage over the rulers 
of other Balkan States, for a system of vassalage prevailed, derived 
from the time when the provinces over which he was appointed 
were under the rule of a succession of governors named by the 
reigning Sultan of Turkey, and mostly Greeks belonging to the 
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Phanar in Constantinople, the residence of the Orthodox patriarch 
and the leading Greeks of the capital. These governors were 
named princes. Great landowners existed in the two provinces, 
and the majority of the peasants were little better than serfs. The 
result was that by 1877 he had organised an army, the nobles and 
peasants furnishing, naturally, officers and men. Except as to 
numbers, this army was superior to that of Russia. When peace 
was made between Turkey and Russia, the two provinces became 


the kingdom of Roumania. The new kingdom was compelled, 


in a round-about way, to cede the strip of country known as 
Bessarabia to Russia. This left a soreness between the two 
countries which has hardly yet passed away, and it may well be 
that Ferdinand, the present king, and a number of leading men 


hesitated about joining Roumanian forces with those of the Czar. 
_ This appears now to have disappeared, and Ferdinand, who is a 
practical statesman, and his Ministers, in or out of office, have 


looked mainly to the interests of their own country. 
Hungary is a country which has long been sympathetic to Great 


Britain, but it must be admitted that she has not shown herself 


capable of extending just treatment to her subject races. Now, in 


- Bukovina and Transylvania there are probably three and a-half 


millions of Roumanians. The great majority belong to the 
Holy Orthodox Church, though amongst them there are not a few 
Protestant and Roman Catholic communities. From various 
causes the Roumanians under Hungarian rule have long been 
dissatisfied, and to the credit of the Hungarian press it should be 
noted that three or four years ago a section spoke out strongly 
against the ill-treatment to which the Roumanians under their rule 
were subject. Nevertheless, the Magyars will do their utmost to 
retain Transylvania. The leading Roumanian statesman outside 
the present Ministry is a man who in any country would be notable 
for his clear thought and insight into public affairs. This is Mr. 
Také-Jonescu, whose influence since the war commenced has 
always been favourable to the Allies. ‘There is abundant evidence 
to show that Roumania’s desire from the first was to join the 
Allies, but the set-back which the Russian Army received last year, 
the closing of the Dardaneiles, and the difficulty of obtaining 
munitions of war compelled her to remain neutral until Russia had 
recovered lost ground. Germany and Austria employed all their 
influence to secure the Hohenzollern’s adherence, but, in spite of 
popular belief in Germany, they never had much chance of success. 
The conflict between Berlin and Petrograd resulted in Roumania 
throwing her influence on the side of the Allies. 

Bitter hostility exists between Roumania and Bulgaria. It will 
be remembered that after the second Balkan War, when Bulgaria 
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was beaten to her knees, Roumania entered the country and 
marched her army to within twelve miles of Sofia. It had been 
previously agreed between the two States that there should be a 
small rectification of the frontier. Bulgaria was to surrender 
Silistria and a small district around it. Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
with the trickiness which has always characterised him, tried to 
evade the arrangement, and, relying apparently as he had done for 
many years on the support of Austria, treated the Czar with 
something like personal rudeness. Roumania received satisfaction 
in August, 1913, at the Treaty of Bucharest, when Bulgaria was 
compelled to cede Silistria and a considerably larger portion of the 
Dobrutsha than had previously been demanded. It is there where 
at the moment of writing the critical struggle, between the 
Bulgarians under German officers and a detachment of Roumanian 
_and Russian troops, has begun. Silistria is often spoken of as “‘ the 
““key of the Dobrutsha,’’ and the most severe struggle will be in 
the Delta of the Danube. Yet in presence of the advancing army 
of Roumanians and Russians, it is difficult to believe that the issue 
can be otherwise than favourable to the latter. 

Bulgaria is the Balkan State which has occasioned most anxiety. 
I have never doubted that the majority of its statesmen and 
representative men sympathised with the Allies. The names of 
Czar Alexander, the Deliverer, and of Mr. Gladstone are venerated 
in nearly all Bulgarian households, where there is knowledge of 
the struggle which led to the emancipation of their country in 1879. 
Russian politicians of the baser sort are largely to blame for the 
lessening of Bulgarian sympathy. But the gratitude of the Bul- 
garian people is not altogether lost. That they are fighting against 
the Allies is due, first and mainly, to the influence of King Ferdi- 
nand. Hisauthority has always been exercised in favour of Austria, 
and, after much vacillation, he definitely declared for the Central 
Powers. I have said in previous numbers of this REview that 
Bulgaria was wrongfully treated in the settlement after the second 
Balkan War. Serbia and Greece were the culprits, and a recent 
publication of the story of the negotiations which led to the war by 
M. Gueshoff is an ample vindication of that Premier’s character 
and conduct during the negotiations. He (then Premier of 
Bulgaria) and M. Passitch, the Premier of Serbia, had 
satisfactorily settled all the important questions of difference 
between the two States, when Savoff came post-haste from King 
Ferdinand in Sofia bringing new conditions which, Gueshoff at 
once declared, meant war. Gueshoff would have nothing to do 
with them and resigned. The second war broke out, and when 
Bulgaria was beaten the King endeavoured to throw the blame off 
himself upon Savoff. The latter protested and ‘threatened to 
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publish his instructions. Thereupon the King gave him the- 


highest class of decoration, and Savoff retired. Mr. Ward Price 
contends, apparently upon sufficient evidence, that in re-opening 
the war Ferdinand was acting as the tool of Austria. Long 
negotiations went\on in order that the injustice done to Bulgaria 
should be set right. It is an open secret that the British Govern- 
ment were desirous of acting justly towards her claims, but some 
other Power blocked the way. Ferdinand, with Austria and 
Germany, attained their object, and Bulgaria declared against the 
Allies. Since then the newspapers have informed us of Bulgarian 
troops having revolted, of leaders being shot, and of widespread 
dissatisfaction against the King and Radoslavoff, the present 
Minister. It will occasion little surprise if, when the Bulgarian 
troops are met by the Russians, many of them lay down their arms, 
or join the Russians. 

The question, however, of Bulgaria is complicated by the 
hostility which exists between her people on the one side and 
Serbia and Greece on the other. It was the compact made between 
Greece and Serbia to divide the ‘‘ contested zone’’ in Macedonia 
between them—a zone which Serbia and Bulgaria had agreed to 
leave to the arbitration of the Czar—which aroused bitter hostility 
towards Serbia. It is said by some of the Greeks that the compact 
was made because they had information that Bulgaria herself 
intended to seize upon the “‘ contested zone,’’ and that they simply 
forestalled her action. We shall have to wait for the publication 
of papers before a satisfactory opinion can be expressed on the 
point. Note, however, that the hostility between Serbia and 
Bulgaria had been carefully nursed for several years by Austria. 
Among the many matters which are not doubtful in reference to 
the Balkan Peninsula is the fact that, during the last twenty years 
at least, Austria, presumably with Germany behind her, has 
regarded Serbia as her own special field. Her statesmen believed 
that they were sufficiently powerful to capture it whenever it suited 
their purpose. Five years ago I met in England representatives 
of three characteristic journals, two of Vienna, and one of Budapest. 
All three were intelligent and much more alive to the questions of 
the Near East than our own journalists. I found that all believed 
that Austria could: annex Serbia whenever she liked, that she 
intended to have Salonika and a large portion of the valley of the 
Vardar. In’ Constantinople, twenty years ago, brokers and 
speculators urged the purchase of land in Macedonia, using as their 
chief argument that such territory within a few years would be 
under Austrian rule. Serbian statesmen recognised the danger and 
did what they could to resist the pressure brought upon them itt 
favour of Austrian projects. A treaty of commerce was made 
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between Serbia and Bulgaria. King Ferdinand signed it, but 
jestingly expressed his opinion that Austria would never consent 
to that or any other arrangement that should tend to make the two 
Slav countries friendly. Austria answered Ferdinand’s expecta- 
tions. The hostility of Bulgaria towards Serbia, being carefully 
cultivated, obtained its object—a Bulgarian public opinion 
extremely hostile to the Serbs. 

The hostility of Bulgaria towards Greece is due to a variety of 
causes. It has existed for many centuries. It was carefully 
encouraged by Abdul Hamid, and on various occasions during his 
disastrous reign burst into flame, but even that hostility was dying 
away before the Turkish Revolution of 1908. The enmity arising 
from the possession of Church property in Macedonia, settled to 
the satisfaction of the majority of both sides by the Young Turks, 
burst forth again when the compact between Serbia and Greece 
became known. 

The conduct of Greece has occupied all Europe during the last 
three months. I predicted in your January number that Venizelos 
would return to power. The struggle between him and the 
German party is not yet conciuded. The position, as all the world 
knows, is that King Constantine has been, and probably is still, 
desirous that Greece should ally herself with the Central Powers. 
A number of Greek officers were sent by the last King to Germany, 
and naturally returned with German sympathies. Most of them 
have been the unwearied supporters of the King in his pro-German 
policy. German agents, among whom the chief was the notorious 
Baron Schenck, have been working in Greece, and especially in 
Athens, with the characteristic energy and method which has so 
often been crowned with success. The cupidity of many Greeks 
led them to sacrifice national interest to personal gain. Two 
months ago the Allied Fleets cleared out at least a dozen island 
and other depéts where submarines were supplied with petrol and 
ships with coal. It may reasonably be doubted whether what they 
were doing was not known to the Royalist Party. The further 
step of supervising the post and telegraph services became 
necessary, because Greece was in many ways assisting the enemy. 


_ When Schenck left Athens on Thursday, September 7th, he 


boasted that he had succeeded “‘by German organisation and 
‘* system ’’ (and, he should have added, by a great expenditure of 
hard cash) in overcoming ‘‘an unsympathetic feeling ’’ towards 
his country. We may dismiss his further boast that the Allies by 
their conduct had greatly aided him as blague with a suspicion of 
truth. | 5 

Whatever Schenck may say, the great majority of the Greek 
people sympathise with the Allies. King Constantine is playing 
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a dangerous game, and this both in reference to the Allies and to — 
his own people. The disastrous Greco-Turkish War in 1897 was 


rought to an end in order to save the dynasty, and its story should 
be a warning. The Greeks, with many good qualities, possess an 
inordinate belief in the ability of their race. They cannot be 
reproached for constantly speaking of the glorious deeds of their 
ancestors at Marathon, Platzea, and at a score of other places where 
their ancestors fought bravely on behalf of their country; for the 
tradition has been a useful and glorious racial asset. But in 1896 
and 1897 they spoke with equal confidence of the conduct of their 
grandfathers between 1820 and 1830. Now the story of the Greek 
Revol odor is a very mixed one; treachery, double-dealing, and 
cowardice are found side by side with heroic deeds. Noble self- 
sacrifice, combined with a determination to obtain freedom, won 
them the respect of great Englishmen like Byron and Gordon, and 
of French and Russian Sy arpathisers: The Greeks in 1896-7 
became intoxicated with the stories of their ancestors. Great 
crowds persuaded each other that one Greek was equal to many 


Turks. The Greek statesmen of both sides, and notably 


M. Scouloudis, who has recently retired, recognised that in 
fighting against the Turks in 1897, already under German leaders, 
they would stand no chance of success, and after careful consulta- 
tion between Delyanni with his Ministers and the leaders of the 
Opposition, it was decided that the cry for war had become so 
general that to stop it would bring about a revolution, the first 
effect of which would be to send away the King and Royal Family. 
They deliberately resolved to make a show of war by land and sea, 
and, at the first convenient occasion, to invite the intervention of 
the Powers in order to fix the terms of peace. This programme 
was carried out; the Greeks were defeated; two small strips of 
territory were given over to the Turks and a small indemnity was 
paid, and the war finished. King Tino and his German clique 
know the temper of the people, and whatever telegrams they may 
send for European consumption, they will take care not openly to 
break with the Allies. 

While such is my belief, it is worth noting that the penalty 
which Greece would have to pay if she joined the Central 
Powers is a serious one and it could be easily exacted. For 
practical purposes Greece is almost an island, and, inasmuch as 
the Allies absolutely command the seas, if she were to declare war 
against us, she would not be allowed to keep Mitylene, Thasos, 
Chios, or any of the islands which she temporarily occupied, and 
if she resisted, the fleets already at the Pirzeus could sink every 
Greek war vessel. The Allies not being barbarians, would not 
destroy a stone of the Parthenon, but the coal stations, and the 
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Government factories at the Pirzeus would be at the mercy of their 
guns. However, the public may have no fear of the desire of the - 
Greek people to be on the side of Germany. It is said that threats 
have been used by the Kaiser and that inducements have been 
held out to them in various forms, which may be disregarded. 
‘The Greek people in Athens as well as in Salonika are Witt us 
and will not allow the royal family, even if it so wished, to stand 
in the way of the national desire. Every day is bringing telegrams, 
often contradictory, about the action of the Allies in the Pirzus. 
That some Greeks in their eagerness for gain have misused their 
country’s neutrality and have acted as spies upon the Allies is 
well established ; but probably in all countries there are men ready 
to sell themselves, and the great body of the Greek race is sound. 
It may fairly be suspected that the order given by the Powers in — 
Athens to take possession of the post offices and other public 
buildings is not regarded with disfavour by the king and his party ; 
who possibly wished to be coerced! 

Now as to Turkey. Poor Turkey! She was forced into the 
war by the Germans. Enver Pasha was probably a willing tool, 
_ but probably stood alone among Turkish ministers. Talaat Bey 
and the kindly Grand Vizier, Said Halim, had to follow suit. 
The Germans have treated Turkey for upwards of a year past as 
if it were already a German colony. The heads of departments, 
almost everywhere are German. In the capital and principal towns 
they have preserved order and have contrived to feed the people. 
In the disastrous Dardanelles Expedition, after some ugly 
experiences in which our Australian troops had to give a lesson 
to some of the Turkish officers, the Turks have been found what 
men in khaki call ‘‘ clean fighters.’’ I have spoken to at least a 
score of men who took part in that expedition and all tell the same 
tale. The ‘‘ frightfulness’’ which characterises warfare by the 
Germans, and especially at the beginning of this contest, was not 
appreciated by the Turks, either in the Dardanelles or throughout 
the country, except in Armenia. In the latter country the stories 
are terrible of the slaughter of thousands of Armenians by Turks 
under German officers. It is a hideous statement to have to make, 
but it seems to be justified by the evidence, that the worst outrages 
in Armenia were committed under the leadership of so-called 
Christians. One must wait for further evidence before finally 
deciding on this matter, but the Turkish treatment of General 
Townshend and of the other officers who were captured in the 
Kut-el-Amara expedition points again to the fact that the Turks 
have shown themselves ‘‘ clean fighters’’ there also. We have 
yet to hear how the rank and file in that expedition were treated. 

Ugly stories come from Syria as to the treatment of the 
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Christians and even the European population, but none of them- 


ate worse than those of the treatment of British prisoners in 
Germany. The treatment of Christians in Turkey since the war 
began depended largely upon the personal character of the 
governor. I could mention places where the Christians have 


nothing to complain of, and the explanation is that the governor 


limits the amount of German interference. Turkey is torn by 
internal dissensions. General Von-der-Goltz is dead, and it is not 
even yet clear whether he died a natural death or not. Jusuf 
Izzedin, the heir to the throne, was murdered, and, as is believed 
in Turkey, at the instigation of the war party in the present 
Government. The Russians in the North-East corner of Asia 
_ Minor are now making steady progress. They had a set-back 
six weeks ago, apparently making a similar mistake to that of 
1877, when Muktar Pasha defeated the Russian advances. The 
Russians, however, have a great advantage over their predecessors 
in now being masters of the Black Sea. Moreover, the Grand 
Duke has made his position secure between, Erzerum and Trebi- 
zond and as far as Lake Van, and is advancing already in the 
direction of Angora. Apparently there will be a race for the 
possession of Constantinople between the Russians coming in 
that direction and a body of the Allies coming from the Balkan 
Peninsula. General Sarrail at Salonika is evidently working 
cautiously and will probably not advance until he sees a chance 
of joining up with the Roumanians and Russian troops across the 
_ great railway from Belgrade to Philippolis. Should such junction 
take place, railway communication would be cut off between Austria 
and Constantinople, and we should probably see remarkable 
developments. For all such movements we have to be content 
‘“to wait and see.’’ The great war will be settled either on the 
Eastern or the Western front. Turkey and Bulgaria will have 
to wait upon events. 

Meantime it is an open secret that Turkey is seeking to make 
a separate peace. Probably her delegates will be referred to Russia, 
but in the interest of all the anne of Turkey, all the Powers 


will see advantages in carefully considering her proposals. In | 
the interest of such inhabitants, peace is desirable, and it should. 


not be forgotten that the country went unwillingly into war. 

Little need be said about Egypt. A remarkable story will have 
to be told, though the time is not yet, of the net of German 
espionage that was discovered in Egypt and of the splendid way 
in which it was dealt with. The attempt upon the Canal and other 
attempts have failed, and do not cause anxiety to those who follow 
the war. | 

What is to be the end of this war so far as Turkey and the 
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_ Balkan States are concerned? Politicians are usually without 

much imagination, and often entirely without ideals. That portion 
of the public which takes interest in the development of these 
States should endeavour to form an opinion of what an ideal and 
yet practical solution would be. Mine may be gathered from the 
following :— 

The Balkan States, excluding Turkey, are worth cultivating. 
The people of Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece are full of 
the energy of newly-born peoples. There is a new development 
in Europe, the closest analogy to which is that of Italy. Arnold 
of Rugby, after visiting Italy, declared that he saw no signs of 
the formation of a united Italy or the regeneration of the Italian 
people. Yet within twenty years of his death, under the guidance 
of Mazzini, Cavour, and Garibaldi, Italy had become united and 
has since found her national soul. The Balkan States—divided, 
hostile to each other, with apparently conflicting interests—are in © 
presence of a more serious struggle which should ultimately end 
by their becoming united for the purpose of saving their existence. 
A century has not passed since each and all were under the Turkish 
yoke. Partly by foreign sympathy and aid, but still more by their 
-own aspirations and exertions, they have formed themselves into 
separate States. The one thing which they have in common is 
a form of Christianity. The Orthodox Church is a living force 
to which they are all deeply attached. That it makes for civilisation 
is beyond doubt, that it is clearing itself from forms of superstition 
is equally manifest to those who know the country well. The 
influence of Robert College and the American and other Christian 
missions in the Near East have revived in the people higher con- 
ceptions of their duty as men and as citizens. A quiet social 
revolution or reformation is going on steadily throughout all the 
Balkan States. Hitherto their Christianity has been bound up 
with nationality and has been justly regarded as constituting their 
bond of union against the oppressor. It is now their great arm 
in promoting morality and in the cultivation of higher ideals of 
life. Among the many hopeful signs is their increased liberality 
towards foreign forms of faith. It is tempting to tell of religious 
services where Presbyterian ministers have preached in Orthodox 
Armenian churches, of the enthusiasm created by a visit of the 
learned and noble young Anglican Bishop, Collins, who in the 
robe of an Armenian Bishop, preached to the edification and delight 
of an enormous congregation, of a Presbyterian minister from 
Scotland who pretty regularly on his visits from England con- 
ducted his own service in Orthodox churches in Greece, of the 
small British congregation at Candilli, on the Bosporus, who in 
an Armenian church on successive Sundays held their English 
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service. Christianity is still in these States a great power. Bitter 


as is the hostility between Bulgarians and Serbians, members of 
the same race, professing the same religion, speaking virtually the 
same language, the two nations would have long since come 
together but for the opposition of foreign politicians, and especially 
of Austrians.. Englishmen may well hope to see a greatly enlarged 
Serbia united to Bulgaria. It is as inevitable that the two nations 
should come together as it was that England and Scotland should 
unite. It is too much to hope that the racial and lingual differences 
_ between these two Slavic States and Greece will be overcome within 
the same period. Roumania also, with a different language, may 
well enter into a union with Serbia and Bulgaria. All these States, 


sooner or later, will recognise the need for combination against 


external foes. Probably the first step will be common action to 
form a Customs and Postal Union. From that toa Federation for 
Defence is not far. Englishmen should endeavour, both in the 
interest of civilisation and of our country, to aid in reconciling the 
differences between them and in promoting their union. 

What will become of Turkey and the Turks? Assuming that 
their dominion in Europe has come to an end, that the Armenian 
provinces will pass under Russian rule, and leaving the Arabs out 
of the ca'culation, there will still remain between eight and nine 
millions of Moslem Turks in Asia Minor and Syria. There can be 
no lasting peace in the Near East unless they are fairly dealt with. 
The ideal which Englishmen should cherish in reference to them is 
that they shall be treated justly and mercifully. They have never 
shown themselves capable of dealing justly with subject races. But 
Europe must not duplicate the injustice by placing them in 
subjection. It is the fashion, especially among people who know 
. little about the country, to denounce the Young Turk Party. That 
party committed a host of blunders and allowed themselves to be 
driven into union with the Central Powers, but among their leaders 
were thoughtful and patriotic men who desired to see fair play to 
the subject races as their predecessors had never desired. The party 
still continues in power, and I see no signs of its being replaced. 
The millions of Moslems should be allowed to choose their own 
form of government, and while they must give guarantees for the 
protection of the life and property of their non-Moslem subjects, 
they should be left as far as possible to develop in their own way 
upon European or Asiatic lines as they judge best. . 
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APOLEON, to whom so many of the half-truths and catch- 
words of international politics during the last century may 
be traced, once said that Europe would become either Cossack or 
Republican. This is one of those phrases which helped to make 
Pan-Slavism so long a word of ill-omen in England, and no serious 
attempt has ever been made to present our public with the true 
interpretation of the word. In the case of the great rival doctrine 
of Pan-Germanism, it is true that we all comfortably ignored its 
very existence, and still more its teachings, until the outbreak of 
war, and even later: but on the rare occasions on which we 
condescended to recognise it as a fact, we found its meaning 
perfectly obvious and simple. For us the real question was not so 
much ‘‘ What is Pan-Germanism?”’ as ‘‘ Need we take Pan- 
‘‘Germanism seriously? Has it any real support in the German 
““people?’’ To-day, our Allies, and, above all, our Russian 
friends and our would-be allies among the Slavs of Austria, find it 
extremely difficult to realise that the ‘‘ practical English,’ as they 
still call us, could ever have asked such a question. In the South 
Sea Islands everyone knows whether a shark has teeth. 
Pan-Slavism is much more difficult to define, because it has many 
interpretations ; and our attitude must depend upon whether we treat 
itas a purely Russian product, or as Pan-Slavism in the literal sense 
of the word. If we limit ourselves to the Russian side of the 
movement, we inevitably find ourselves driven upon the rocks of 
political prejudice and unconsciously siding with one or other of 


. the great tendencies which dominate Russian history, and which 


may, for convenience’ sake, be described as the autocratic or 
theocratic, and the Liberal or Western. Pan-Slavism has assumed 
many varying forms according to the currents,of the day. 
Sometimes the racial, sometimes the religious, sometimes the 
political element gained the upper hand; but always the influence 
of all three was noticeable, though in varying degrees. But to-day 
the fundamental fact which can never be over-emphasised is, that 
just as you cannot even begin to solve any Slavonic question 
without considering the attitude of Russia as the greatest of all 
Slav powers, so it must be regarded as an axiom in the Slavonic 
problem as a whole—that the wishes, opinions, and traditions of 
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the other Slav races must receive equal consideration. What 
differentiates the Slavonic from all similar racial questions is not 
open to dispute, and those who had hitherto managed to shut their 
eyes to it have been forced by the events of the war to recognise it. 
There are admittedly ties of race, sentiment, and tradition which 
bind the various Latin races together, and this applies equally to 
the Anglo-Saxon, if no longer to the Teutonic world. In the same 
way much is now being written and said of Pan-Turanianism—of 
the unity of Magyar, Bulgar, and Turk against the corroding 
influence of Russia, France, and Britain. But the links in the 
chain of Slavonic racial unity have always been far closer, far more 
subtle, far more irresistible than those between the Teutonic or 
Latin races. There is, in spite of the inevitable internal quarrels, a 
certain solidarity of feeling which may be resented, or feared, or 
opposed by the outside world, but cannof be explained away—some 
deep-seated call of the blood, which risés superior to differences of 
language, religion, geography, and historical tradition. | 

It should be superfluous to recite the bare catalogue of the 
Slavonic races; and yet it is necessary to do so when writers of 
reputation are still capable of classifying even Magyar or 
Roumanian among the Slavs. The Slavs, then, fall into eight main 
groups—the Russians, the Poles, the Ruthenes, the Czechs, the 
Slovaks, the Serbo-Croats, and the Bulgars. Of the Lusatians, 
Mazurians, and other tiny fragments in Eastern Germany, it is 
unnecessary to speak. Yet even this list raises controversies of a 
political nature; for there are many Slavs who argue that the 
Ruthene (this is the name in common use in Austria, but the 
Russians describe them as Little Russians, and they themselves 
prefer the name of Ukrainians) is merely a dialect of Great Russian, 
and not a separate language. And there are others who in the same 
way decline to make any serious distinction between Czech and 
Slovak. The odium of this list, then, must fall, not upon me, but 
upon the greatest living Slavistic scholar, Vatroslav Jagic, who was 
Professor at Vienna University and a member of the Academy of 
Petrograd, for many years editor of that mine of Slavonic learning, 
the Archiv fiir slavische Philologie. 

The true Pan-Slav enthusiast would have us begin with the 
monkish chronicler Nestor, in the eleventh century, who described 
the various races known to him—some with us still, some long since 
vanished-—and continued: ‘‘ Thus was the Slav nation or language 
“distributed, and the writing which it has adopted is called 
“* “Slavonic writing.’ ’’? He even claims the Apostle Paul as ‘‘ the 
“apostle of the Slav nation to which we Russians belong.” 
Another early chronicler tells how the Slavs left the Tower of | 
Babel and occupied Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Croatia, Bohemia, Poland, 
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Russia, and the Elbe countries. Yet another treats of Cech, 
Lech, and Rus, the mythical founders of the Czechs, Poles, and 
Russians, as three brothers; and there is this much truth in the 
legend, that all the various Slav dialects seem to trace back to a 
common ancestor. We know that the Slav apostles Cyril and 


_ Methodius went from Bulgaria to Moravia to preach, and the fact 


wt 


that there were no serious linguistic barriers between the two | 
countries seems to have been the main reason which prompted the 
direction of their journey. We, in our ignorance, are accustomed 
to regard the Slavs as entering far later than the others into the 
field of culture, and possessing no literature worthy of notice until 
the last century. But it is to be remembered that the national 
literature of Kiev, of medizeval Serbia and of Bohemia, were each 
in turn abruptly extinguished by foreign conquest after they had 
already begun to flourish exceedingly. 

We find St. Jerome quite seriously claimed as a Slav, and St. 
Adalbert publicly declared his Slavonic nationality; ‘‘ Slovienen 
‘‘jsem,’’ are his own words. We find continual traces in every 
century, alike in Bohemia, Poland, Croatia, and Serbia, of the 
consciousness of Slav origin and kinship. John Hus, Zizka, 
Vladislav Jagiellon, and that other Vladislav who fell at Varna, 
are obvious champions of Slav national feeling. But perhaps the 
most interesting figure in the early history of Pan-Slavism is the 
Croat Catholic priest, Krizani¢é, whose enthusiasm for Church 
reunion.and grief over the sad state of the Slav race drove him from 
Rome to Petrograd, and prompted him to produce, in 1665, a Slav 
grammar, which aimed at constructing a kind of Pan-Slav 
language, or Slav lingua franca. He made a strong ecstatic appeal 
to the Tsar as liberator of the Slavs of the Danube. But he 
remained an isolated, though significant figure; his manuscript was 
not unearthed until 1859, and he himself ended his days in Siberia, 
paying the penalty for being ahead of his age. 

To-day, it is interesting to.note the extremely anti-German tinge 
of his writings. ‘‘ The Germans,’’ he said, ‘‘ have driven us 
““(Slavs) from whole districts—Moravia, Pomerania, Silesia, 
“Prussia. In Bohemia there are only very few Slavs left. In 
“* Poland all the towns are full of strangers and we are their slaves; 
“it is for them that we till the soil, for them that we make war, 
“and they remain to feast in their houses, and treat us as dogs 
“and pigs. By their incessant attacks and insults they have 
“‘ reduced many Slavs who live among them to such a situation of 
“despair that they are ashamed of their language and race, and 
““give themselves out as members of another nation. The 
“* Germans, after introducing themselves into all the Slav states, are 
‘furious at not having been able yet to reduce to their power the 
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‘Russian Empire, which God has always preserved from their _ 
‘yoke. Hence, of all Slavs they most detest the Russians, and 
‘‘do all they can to harm them and spread the most infamous — 
‘‘ reports about them. They have managed to make the Russians 
‘absolutely despised in Europe and to divide them, continually 
‘sowing among them causes of intestinal quarrel.’’ (Krizani¢ was 
indeed a prophet, and he seems to have forestalled the Russian 
proverb : ‘‘ What is good for the Russian is fatal for the German.’’) 
‘*Tt must, however, be remarked,’’ adds this seventeenth-century 
apostle, ‘‘ that we Russians and Poles are people of one tongue, 
‘* children of the same father, and that there cannot be for Russia 
‘ sreater good fortune than a fraternal concord between the two 
‘“peoples.’? Is it mere folly to express the belief that such a 
reconciliation is to be one of the fruits of this war? Certainly it is 
true that, unless it can be achieved, there will have been no solution 
of the Slav problem, on Pan-Slav, or on any other grounds. . 
The problems which are now being decided on the field of battle 
are of two sorts—problems which had been dormant until the war 
revived or rendered them acute—e.g., Constantinople or Poland, 
and problems which directly provoked the outbreak. One of the 
three main causes of the war, side by side with Anglo-German 
rivalry and the Southern Slav question, is the question of the 
Ukraine, which goes to the very root of the whole relations between 
Austria and Russia, and affects a population much larger in 
number and area even than the Poles. Will Russia, after this war, 
be able to exercise sufficient attraction upon the 30,000,000 


inhabitants of the Ukraine? Will she follow the natural desire of 


many enlightened Russian patriots in allowing free scope to the 
language and to the local requirements of Southern Russia, or will 
she revert to the unhappy policy which led her to place soldiers 
round the grave of’ the Ruthene Burns, Shevchenko, on his 
centenary only a month before the war, or to arrest the Ruthene 
Uniate Archbishop, Monsignor Szeptycki, and during his forced 
absence in Siberia to encourage the spread of Orthodoxy among his 
leaderless flock? . Only cowardice can make us. shirk these 
questions ; the fact that there is already wide recognition in Russia 
itself of the supreme folly of such acts must be at once our excuse 
and our hope for the future. 

Krizanié was not a mere isolated figure. In 1584 Bohoricz, a 
Slovene schoolmaster from Laibach, published at Wittenberg a 
book on Slovene literature in which he treated the Slavs and the 
Slavonic language as a single unit. The Slav poets of the Ragusan 
republic, especially the famous Gunduli¢, sang the exploits of the 
great Slav kings, and Kati¢, the reviver of Croat popular poetry in 
Dalmatia in the eighteenth century, cites the quaint legend of 
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Alexander the Great having made a will in favour of the Slavs. 
The book of another Dalmatian Croat, Orbini, on The Realm of 
the Slavs (‘‘il regno degli Slavi hoggi corrotamente detti 
‘* Schiavoni’’) published in 1601 at Pesaro, was thought worth 
translating into Russian by an Orthodox Archbishop more than 
a century later. If, to-day, it is specially worth noting the 
prominent part taken by that keenly Slavonic country, Dalmatia, 
in its expression of Slav solidarity, it is also interesting to remember 
a dissertation of the Bohemian Jesuit Balbin in the eighteenth 
century—the member of an order which had directed its energies to 
stamping out the national feeling and literature of Bohemia. After 
giving a list of countries in which the lingua Slavonica is 
spoken, he adds: ‘‘ There is not in the whole world any other 
“‘ language with which one can, by merely changing the dialect, 
““ speak to so many peoples and nations.”’ 

If one descends from the clouds of seventeenth-century theories 
to the hard facts of modern practice, we of course have to admit 
that the Slavs have been handicapped by the lack of a common 
language, and it is a common gibe that members of the various 
Slav nations when they meet together are obliged to communicate 
in German. But the fact remains that a complete mastery of one 
Slav language supplies a key to all the others, that the syntax and 
construction are virtually the same in all, that those who have 
studied Old Slavonic at school (as is more and more the case) 
already possess a magic formula which opens all Slav doors; and, 
what is much more important, that the humble Slovak pedlar can 
wander from the Danube within an hour of Vienna, all the way to 
Vladivostock, and yet always manage to make himself understood. 
Here, then, is the true inner explanation of the failure of 
Magyarisation in Hungary. The Slav peasant is asked to forego 
his kinship with the 150,000,000 of the Slav world, for the sake of 
an Asiatic idiom which is never heard outside the narrow bounds 
of Hungary. 

It was under Peter the Great that Pan-Slavism first began to 
shape itself in the modern sense, and that the racial and religious 
affinity between Russia and the Balkan Christians first became 
noticeable in the field of international politics. There have always 
been certain mystical elements in the movement, bound up with 
the Imperial tradition of Byzantium and with Santa Sofia as the 
symbol of Eastern Christianity; nor can these elements ever be 
ignored by anyone who desires to understand the Slav mind. Of 
course Peter, who was anything but a mystic, exploited them for 
political ends, but quite apart from his last will, which may or may 
not be genuine, he, like that remarkable throned adventuress, 
Catherine II., half a century later, must undoubtedly be regarded 
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as one of the founders of Pan-Slavism. Thus we have the — 
beginning of that strong tendency in the Imperial house of Russia _ 
to dabble in private life in new-fangled philosophy and — 
adventurous Western theories, while enforcing a ruthless system _ 
of autocracy—to support extreme reaction in Europe, and yet at 
the same time to champion the oppressed races of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Throughout we can distinguish two currents, the one 
genuinely Pan-Slav in the literal sense of the word, the other more — 
and more Pan-Russian or Muscovite, looking on all the other Slav 
races as, in the words of Pushkin, ‘‘ mere rivulets, all flowing into 
““the Russian sea.’’ In this latter current religious motives played. 
a leading part and dominated the so-called Slavophils, the 
inevitable and natural expression of that world of autocracy which, 
in spite of Peter’s reformers, had remained impenetrable to all — 
external influences save those of German officialdom. : 

The Slav idea, then, under the Russian Slavophils of last — 
century—men like Kirejevsky and Homiakov—assumed a peculiar 
Orthodox form. Arguing that the West had misunderstood the — 
whole meaning of Christianity and distorted it in the light of the — 
Roman world-state, they went on to declare the influence of the — 
West to have been fatal to all the Slav races save the Russian. 
They, unlike the Romans, had had no culture before they accepted 
Christianity, and therefore accepted it more easily and kept it purer. 
They seem to have ignored the patent fact that on their own — 
showing the Russians received Christianity from the Greeks, who _ 
possessed the most complete culture of all. Constantine Aksakov _ 
went so far as to uphold the theory that while all other states had — 
been built up on violence, hatred, and serfdom, Russia alone is 
based on concord, freedom, and peace, on mutual love and trust 
between Tsar and people. Secure in this castle of his own — 
imagination, he rejected Europe with opprobrium. Above all, 
Ivan Aksakov and Katkov became apostles of the idea that the 
Catholic Slavs must be rescued from the corruption of the West, 
and thus restored to health. J<atkov, in particular, enjoyed a very 
extensive influence in Russia at the height of the reaction : by some 
he was lauded to the skies, by others denounced with vitriolic abuse. 
It is frankly difficult for Western minds to comprehend his strange 
infatuation for Byzantine culture: for it may be affirmed without 
hesitation, that what we admire to-day in the religious spirit of | 
Russia is derived, not from Byzantium—so false, so cruel, so’ 
formalist, so corrupt—but from the fervent natural religion of the 
Slavonic soul. 

Katkov and Aksakov, who with all their faults were men of 
ideas and imagination, were translated into common jingoism by 
Danilevsky in his book, Russia and Europe, which preached the { 
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everything in Europe. ‘‘ We must,’’ he said, ‘‘ finally abandon all 
“solidarity with European interests, and only regard those as our 
‘““true allies who can be useful to us in our one and unchanging 
‘aim ’’—namely, Constantinople and the East. These exaggera- 
tions produced the equally absurd counter-theories invented by the 
Poles under the stress of brutal oppression, that there are two 
Russias, one Slav and one Turanian, and that the Russian | 
Government represents the Turanian. Thus we have the strange 
result that the Russian Conservatives preached a return to Muscovy 
and its ideas as the only hope for Russia, while the word Muscovite 
came to be applied and accepted as a slight in the same sort of way. 
as the name Papist for Catholics; and further, that» British 
Conservative$ swallowed whole this crude anti-Slav doctrine, and 
thus became the tools of German Conservatives, who saw the 
victory of Reaction in the alienation of Russia from the West. This 
ultra-Russian nationalism, which found such brutal expression in 
the reign of Alexander III., corresponds to the blatant type of 
Jingoism which prevailed in most countries towards the close of the 
nineteenth century. The balance was redressed by the half- 
mystical writings of Vladimir Soloviev, who pointed out that what 
was rotten in Europe was its non-Christian element, and that the 
essential need was not to uproot Catholicism, but, if possible, to 
reconcile East and West, as complementing each other. 

It was, however, not in Russia, but among the Slovaks that the 
first modern exponent of Pan-Slavism in its ideal form arose. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, Jan Kollar, who 
was clergyman of the Slovak Lutheran Church in Budapest, wrote 
two epoch-making books: a long epic poem, The Daughter of 
Slava, in which he sang the glories of Slavdom, and created in 
imitation of Dante a mythical Slav Olympus and Hades, where the 
friends and enemies of the Slav race are picturesquely grouped, 
and a short essay advocating ‘‘ The Literary Reciprocity of all 
‘* Slavs.’ His appeal for closer intercourse among the various 
branches of the race, the fervour with which he argued that the 
feeling of Slav solidarity must transcend all political and religious 
differences, awakened a resounding echo throughout the Slav 
world. His equally famous contemporary, Safdrik, also a Slovak 
by birth, published a history of Slav Antiquities, which will always 
remain the foundation-stone of all study of Slav origins, whether 
in the matter of language, geography, or race. As Kollar himself 
pointed out, it was natural enough that this idea of reciprocity 
should have struck deep roots and spread most rapidly among the 
Slovaks, who had hitherto produced little of their own in literature, 
and out of the isolation of neglect and oppression ‘‘ were the first 
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tO, ‘giretch out their hands to embrace all Slavs.”’ The labours of 
the pioneers were supplemented by the great scholars and» 
philologists of Prague, whose researches paved the way for that 
intellectual and political renaissance of Bohemia which has been one 
of the most remarkable incidents in the whole nationalist movement | 
of modern times. . i” 
In the year of revolution, 1848, Prague instantly leapt into 
prominence as a focus of Slav ideas, and it was there that the first 7 
Slavonic congress was held. Under the presidency of the great — 
Czech ‘historian, Palacky, delegates assembled from Polanes 
Serbia, Croatia, the Slovak districts, and even Russia. It was the 4 
answer of the Slav world to the convocation of the German Federal _ 
_ Diet at Frankfurt. It is true that its results were even more — 
inconclusive than those of the rival assembly. There was no sure ~ 
political foundation upon which to build, and the various sections — 
. among the delegates had widely divergent aims and aspirations. © 
_In the words of a French historian, ‘‘ Austria was for some a gaol, © 
‘‘and for others a harbour of refuge, and each interpreted , 
‘* principles in the light of his need and passions’: and it is curious | 
to note that the idea of Pan-Slav federation in its most advanced — 
form was urged most strongly by the very men who were most — 
hostile to the ‘‘ Slavophils ’’ of Russia, But however inconclusive — 
the congress may have seemed, an important step had been taken 
in the path towards mutual intercourse, without which all Pan- 
Slav dreams must remain mere platonic vapourings, or, worse still, | 
the cloak for Imperialist designs of conquest. q 
_ The Pan-Slav Congress, which was held at Moscow in 1867, was 
attended by many Western Slavs, notably the great Czech leaders, — 
Palacky, Rieger, and Gregr. But their visit proved actually 
detrimental to their own immediate cause; for, on the one hand, © 
J provided Austria with a fresh excuse for the famous policy of 
‘“shoving the Slavs against the wall,’? which found expression in ' 
the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of the same year; and, on the © 
_ other hand, a bad impression was created in many quarters by the 
fact that the organisers of the congress represented extreme — 
reaction alike in Russia and in Eeeeae. and had been foremost in 
their approval of the brutal repression of Poland only four years — 
earlier. In those days political passions still obscured what is so_ 
obvious to the world to-day, that a system which at one and the — 
same time could advocate the Pan-Slav idea and the impossibility 
of any understanding between Russia and Poland until both the 
Polish nobility and the Catholic Church had been rooted out, was — 
obviously bankrupt and doomed to failure. The Polish question, 
then, was the real reason why so long an interval elapsed before — 
the next congress could be held. It remained, in the words of the 
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i leading Russophil of Bohemia, Dr. Kramarz, whom, in June, 1916, 
the butchers of Vienna condemned to death, ‘‘an ever bleeding 
““wound on the Slav body.’ Since the opening of the new 
century, and especially since the Japanese War and the Russian 
revolution, a new tendency became noticeable under the name of 
‘“Neo-Slavism.’’? The root idea of its most eager advocates, 
notably of Kramarz, was the reconciliation of Poles and Russians 
as the keystone to all progress in Slavonic questions; and this was 
the chief note of the Congress held at Prague in 1908. Considera- 
tions of internal policy, both in Russia and elsewhere, made it 
difficult to reach any concrete results. But it is probably true to 
say that more progress has been made in the direction of mutual 
intercourse and understanding between the various Slavs in the 
ten years immediately preceding the war than in any previous 
decade. The events of the Balkan War gave a tremendous 
impetus to the feeling of Slav solidarity. Agram, Laibach, 
Prague, even to some degree Cracow, greeted the victory of the 
_ Balkan League as their own; of Moscow and Petrograd it is 
unnecessary to speak. Students of nationality in Europe are too 
apt to confine their attention to Italy and Germany. Even to-day 
it is not yet fully understood to what an extent the national move- 
ment has revivified and transformed the Slavs, and yet it is only 

_ necessary to compare the Slav nations of Austria and the Balkans 
—as they are to-day with what they were a hundred years ago, in 
order to realise that nationality among the Slavs is like an inrolling 
tide. If their emancipation is one of the results of this gigantic 
clash of arms, the misery and suffering of Europe will at least have 
a compensation. Once more Russia, despite the many short- 
comings and imperfections of which her enemies are never tired of 
reminding us, is siding with the future, as surely as Germany, 
with all her marvellous energy and organisation, is siding with | 

the past. 

The Pan-Slav ideal has been mellowed by time. To-day, it is 
realised more and more that it can never be achieved upon a purely 
Russian or on a purely Orthodox basis, and that, even from the 
Russian point of view, such a consummation would be undesirable. 
Five out of the six Slavonic races whose fate depends upon the issue 
of this war—the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, and Slovenes— 
are overwhelmingly Catholic (the second and third with a small 
Protestant minority), while the Western portion of the Ukraine.is 
fervently Uniate. The indispensable preliminary to any solution 
of the problems affecting these races is the establishment, not 
merely of toleration, but of absolute religious equality. 

A word or two may be added as to the manner in which more 
practical minds have sought to bring Pan-Slav theory into line 
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with the facts of the political world, More than enough has been 

heard of the notorious Pan-German General Bernhardi. Far too 
little has been heard of the Pan-Slav General, Fadejev, whose 
words, written in 1869, are full of prophetic insight. He starts with 

the assumption that for Russia the Eastern question cannot be 

decided by a war in the Balkans, but only on Russia’s Western 

frontier. ‘‘ The Eastern question can only be solved in Vienna. 

‘‘ Austria is like a loaded cannon, which may not go off for 

‘‘centuries, if the sparks are not applied. But for her to allow a 

‘* solution in the Russian sense would be suicide.”” ‘* The existence 

‘of free Slav kingdoms bounding with enslaved Slav countries 
‘is impossible. How can Austria allow a second Slav Piedmont, 
‘“ whose influence would not be confined to a corner of her Empire, 
‘but would extend to its centre? Austria has only two paths— 
‘‘ either the Slavs south of the river Save (z.e., Serbia) must share 

‘‘ the fate of the Hungarian Slavs, or the Slavs north of the Save 
‘“must attain the position of Serbia to-day.’’ Here, then, we find, 
in 1869, a Russian summing up in a few clear phrases the situation 

of i916. Either free Serbia and Montenegro must become 
conquered provinces of Austria-Hungary and fodder for the Drang- 
nach-Osten, or they must unite the whole Jugoslav race in a 
single State. 

The second prophecy is not less remarkable. ‘‘In relation to 
‘** Russia, Hungary forms the advance-guard of Germany. ; 
“The Germans see that they alone, without the help of the 
‘“‘ Magyars, can never finish with the Danubian Slavs. . . . If 
‘“ Austria-Hungary follows firmly on these lines, Germany will 
““ stand up for Austria just as much as for her own property.’’ This 
is being literally fulfilled to-day in the course of what is at least 
as much a Magyar war asa German war. It was the racial tyranny 
of the Magyars, exercised upon the unhappy Slavs of Hungary and 
the Eastern Adriatic, which kept the Northern Balkans in a 
ferment, checkmated the better elements in Austria, and embittered 
the relations of the Dual Monarchy with Russia and Serbia. Just 
as it was Budapest in collusion with Vienna which plunged Serbia 
and Bulgaria into the fratricidal war of 1913, so it was the deliberate 
policy of Budapest in collusion with Berlin which precipitated th 
present conflict. 

Yet another prophecy of Fadejev is to-day in process 0 
fulfilment. ‘‘ For Austria, the Polish question is a lightning 
“‘conductor for the Eastern question.’’ Its true solution is t 
recognise the Poles as a Slav people with a right to its existence 
and to Russian help in re-uniting its scattered portions. On th 
other hand Poland has, in effect, the choice of becoming thi 
younger brother of the Russian nation, or a mere Germat 
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province. Scarcely less interesting is his further assertion that 
France has a choice between Russian rule and German rule in 
Europe: ‘‘on the day when France realises that the fortunes of 
“Poland are inseparably bound up with the triumph of the Slav 
“idea, the heart of France will be with us.’’ 
There is only one point upon which this uncanny gift of 
prophecy failed him, and the fault lies at the door of perfide Albion. 
Writing in 1869, he did not expect the sympathy of England for 
his Slavonic dreams, and who shall blame him? ‘That was long 
before Gladstone and Salisbury between them redeemed: the deadly 
errors of Disraeli. It is the privilege of our generation to prove 
him wrong on this one point, and, as loyal and immovable allies 
of Russia, to help him to realise the rest of the Slav programme. 
One of our own statesmen in an inspired phrase contrasted 
the attitude of Prussia and of Russia to the claims of nationality 
and sentiment. While the ‘‘ higher civilisation’? merely answered 
that ‘‘ the liberty of the Bulgarian peasants was not worth the life 
‘‘of a single Pomeranian soldier . . . the rude barbarians of the 
““North sent their sons by the thousand to die for Bulgarian 
““freedom.”’ Prussia since she was constituted a kingdom has 
done nothing for the freedom of her neighbours and much for their 
enslavement. Russia, like all great empires, our own included, 
has blots upon her ’scutcheon; but nothing can ever efface the 
historical fact that time after time she has gone to war for the 
cause of her Slav kinsmen or her Orthodox co-religionists, and 
that the democratic countries of South-Eastern Europe owe a great 
part of their liberties to the efforts of Russia and her rulers. 
To-day history has linked Russia and Britain in the task of 
reconstruction. Poland, Bohemia, and Jugoslavia—these three 
together form the keystone to the arch of European liberty. 
Without the emancipation of the Southern Slavs and the Czecho- 
Slovaks from German ageression, Austrian inertia, and Magyar 
tyranny, without the reunion of Poland and its reconciliation with 
Russia, there can be no regeneration of the European common- 
wealth, no permanent settlement, no durable peace after the horrors 
of the Great War. 


R. W. SETON-WATSON. 
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Wuat We Have GaAInep THEREBY. 


HE chief cause for the prolonged period of pessimism that. 


even now remains more or less dominant in the columns of 
our press, is to be found in the general ignorance which 


prevails as to the true objectives in the siege warfare to which we 


have been committed in the West ever since the final failure of 
the German strategic offensive before Ypres in December, 1914. 


Most, if not all, contemporary military writers have viewed war 


as essentially a struggle on the horizontal plane for advantages 


of position from whence to complete the destruction of the enemy’s— 


personnel by tactical methods, and in this form of warfare mobility 
plays the principal part. What they all overlook is the fact that 
the advantages of position in the vertical plane are at least as 


essential to this end as they are in that of the horizontal. They 
. also forget that it is entirely due to the difficulties of obtaining” 
ascendancy, both above and below the defenders, which has forced: 


all leaders to concentrate their principal efforts on securing the 
mobility of masses, and so has led to the evolution of our modern 


strategy. 


The idea may at first seem complex, but in reality it is very” 
simple, A body of troeps assailed by shell-fire from above and 


mines from beneath, is clearly in as bad a position as if it were. 


the target for an equal number of shells fired with flat trajectories 


from either, or from both, flanks; but it takes far less time to 
construct shelter against projectiles moving almost parallel with 


the ground, than against bombs falling from above; and as yet” 
there is no known protection against mines exploding from below. 
Moreover, no military operations are conceivable without taking 
the time factor into account, and fundamentally it is this that has 


conditioned the whole of the art of war. 

In old days, when communications were scarce, indifferent, and 
difficult, it took so long to concentrate troops for an attack on a 
given town or fortress that their defenders had time to secure 
themselves almost entirely against attacks in the vertical plane 
by building high walls from which every hollow in the neighbour- 


' 


hood was revealed, thus guaranteeing themselves against surprise. 


They also added projecting galleries to their walls from whence 
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_missiles of various kinds could be dropped, or boiling oil be 
poured on the heads of their assailants; walls were loopholed in 
tiers to assure superiority of frontal fire, and often other galleries 
were driven out to the front to undermine the positions of battering 
rams and escalading towers which the enemy might bring up 
against their objective. As long as provisions and water held out 
_a town or castle might be concidesed impregnable, unless its 
assailants brought against it some new ~device which could 
outrange the projectile weapons of the defenders. It was from 
this necessity (superiority in fire-power) that there arose the 
competition in long-range weapons, which has never for an instant 
_ ceased, and because it generally required less time to devise and 
construct a new machine for throwing projectiles than it did to 
transform or build a new fortress, guns gradually got the upper 
hand, and the defenders were forced to sink their walls and other 
_ obstacles deeper and deeper underground. Even before aeroplanes 
appeared, the best that beleaguered garrisons could do in the way 
_ of defence was a low parapet rising only a couple of feet or so. 
above the surface; all other accessories of defence—obstacles, 
flanking arrangements, and so forth—being hidden away under- 
neath and only directly visible from overhead. 

But these concealed defences were still so capable of prolonged 
resistance that no commander would willingly commit himself to 
the labours of a siege, if it were in any way possible to avoid it, 

_and as between a hastily entrenched position and a fully equipped 
fortress the difference was but one of degree, the entire end and 
aim of strategy became concentrated on the effort to outmarch the 
enemy and compel, him to fight on ground which he had had no 
time to prepare for defence. Napoleon was the greatest exponent 
of this new phase of strategy; hence by degrees the art of hasty 
entrenchment wholly vanished from the practice of organised armies 
in countries where rapid movements were possible. Probably the 
art would never have been revived but for the invention of. wire, 
which rendered it possible in a few hours to establish a physical 
obstacle almost as proof against assault as the old thirty feet walls 
of a fortress. 

Thus the ‘‘art’’ of war during the last century became every- 
where a series of operations on the horizontal plane, and but for 
the conservatism inherent in all corporate societies of slow 
evolution—the military engineers of all countries, for example—the 
idea of the struggle for ascendancy in the vertical plane would. 
have lapsed. : 

The present war began entirely as a two-dimensional problem. 
Armies manceuvred and raced for positions offering tactical 
advantages on the horizontal plane, as in the fighting before Mons, 
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Mons itself, the great retreat on Paris, the recovery of ground up 
to the battle of the Marne, and up to the complete failure of the 
Germans before Ypres in December, 1914. But once the line from 
the sea to the Rhine across France was definitely closed against 
normal frontal attacks, the fight for ascendancy in the vertical plane 
began. The French, whose Corps of Engineers have always been 
the intellectual leaders of Europe since the days of Vauban, were, 
in fact, the first to seize. the full significance of the new opportunity 
and to exploit it. 

There are three necessary stages in the execution of all attacks— 
viz., investment, preparation, and execution. Each one can be 
divided into further factors, but essentially no preparation can be 
undertaken unless investment guarantees time and safety for its 
several processes. Obviously, preparation at any and every stage 
of the operations must come before adequate execution. The 


command of the sea and the continuous lines of field defences by . 


which we encircled the Central Powers formed our first line of pre- 
paration, and since by means of sea-power and the general condi- 
tions of the whole Grand Alliance our resources became practically 
inexhaustible and unlimited, time from a military point of view 
became immaterial. We could set on foot thorough preparations 
and wait indefinitely for their completion, for with every succeeding 
day our resources grew relatively superior to those of our 
adversaries. d 

These are the ideal conditions postulated in all theoretic 
investigations of the value of existing and projected schemes of 


_ fortification, and it is only because in practice they have so seldom 


been realised that fortresses, when put to the test, have so often 
justified, and even exceeded, the expectations of their designers. 
No designer ever expected his works to hold out for ever; at most 
he hoped they would resist for a certain time, and in every case 
where the time-limit has been exceeded the credit goes to the 
engineer and to the garrison. 

But the problem of up-to-date preparation involved altogether 
different data from those which were customary in earlier times. To 
say nothing of the enormous increase in magnitude—such as the 
difference in besieging a town and an Empire, for example—the 
nature of the obstacles to be overcome are entirely altered. In the 
old days they had a rigid line of walls, whether more or less sunk 
below the ground level or not was immaterial; but now the first 
thing to be oon ii amdioe ening of suppleandelastic wire entangle- 
ments, miles in depth, perhaps, which, practically speaking, can 
yield beneath a blow, and then close in upon the assailants by their 
recoil; and whereas two or three breaches, each a couple of 
hundred feet wide, had normally sufficed for the fall of a fortress, 
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how, because of the increased range fire, particularly of the big 
guns, gaps in the defended lines, fifteen to twenty miles wide, have 
to be torn out to let the masses of the storming troops win through 
to their objective. Moreover, although the line of investment 
might be strong enough to resist any normal effort of field armies 
against it, it was always possible that the enemy, also having 
recourse to siege appliances, might, if unmolested, accumulate so 
vast a superiority of force, physical and material, against some 
one point in the line, that its elasticity might be strained beyond 
possibility of recovery, and against this contingency a fresh 
counterpoise had to be elaborated. 

It was early in January, 1915, that this phase of the war began. 
When after the fighting on the Marne and Aisne a condition of 
equilibrium had been established, it happened that the German 
front ran nearly parallel to the main lateral artery of German 
communications, and that this artery, following more or less the 
contours of the district, approached far more nearly to the French 
positions than was desirable from the point of view of the safe 


transit of German troops and stores. The French at once saw their 


opportunity, and by the use. of the methods of siege warfare—t.e., 
trenches, saps, mines, and so forth—began a series of deliberate 
approaches towards the German field works, perfectly confident 
that the vital necessity of safeguarding their lateral communications 
would compel the enemy to counter-attack most vigorously in the 
hope of keeping the French at a sufficient distance. For 
the bodies of the slain and the prisoners taken made it pos- 
sible for them to gauge how many men were opposed to them 
in the actual fighting line, and just how pushed they were. for 
troops at any particular place and time. Generals do not move 
regiments and brigades about from Alsace to Lorraine and back 
merely for amusement; but only because the situation as a whole 
compels a sudden concentration. Sometimes the Germans, driven 
to desperation, massed as many as 100,000 men against the French 
defences, as, for instance, in the case of their one brief success in 
the valley of the Marne, where a French Division was cut off from 
support by the rising of the river, and the consequent destruction 
of the bridges. But the balance of advantage remained largely on 
the French side, and it was estimated that throughout all these 
operations the Germans lost at least three men for each Frenchman 
who fell. This was the beginning of the ‘‘ system of attrition,” 
and has been steadily at work ever since. 

But as spring came on, and the new German formations were 
ready for the field, the enemy began fresh concentrations of men 
and siege apparatus, altogether too serious to be neglected, the 
principal one of which was, in Belgium, directed against the Ypres 
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‘salient. It was to break up-and scatter this body, whose movements 


were well known to us—thanks to the overwhelming skill and | 


courage of our airmen—that we undertook the great offensive of 


Neuve Chapelle, and the operations further north about Hill 60 


a 


and Hulluch. This offensive compelled the Germans to reinforce 


these sections of their line very considerably, and thus dispersed _ 
the menace of siege operations systematically employed against 


ourselves. At the same time the French increased their activity in 
the Passes of the Vosges, gradually reconquering all the exits from 


the mountains into Upper Alsace, and gaining ground in Lorraine, 


thus threatening South Germany on the one iste and Lorraine on 
the other by the same fieid Army, which may or may not have had 
a real existence in this locality at the time, but which the Germans 
undoubtedly believed to be in being. Simultaneously they 
increased their pressure both in the Woevre and in Champagne. 
Now, a consideration of the road net made it plain that the French 
might easily combine with great rapidity a very large mass of men 
either against Upper Alsace, against Lorraine, or in the Woevre 
and Champagne; and, thanks to the drain of German troops 
eastward into Russia, partly to replace Austrians in Galicia sent to 
the Italian front, it was impossible for the Western Command to. 
find armies sufficient to hold the whole of the district threatened 
against .the forces which the French could have thrown against 


any one of them. Consequently, there was no other means of 


defence open to them save the one which. they actually took—viz., 
to concentrate a big army north of Verdun, and anticipate the 
French offensive by attacking themselves. This army, it was given 
out, was to number some ‘600,000, and was placed under the 
command (?) of the Crown Prince to show that it meant business, 
and all the customary boasts were given out as to what it meant to 
accomplish. But, as usual, the boasts failed to materialise; indeed, 


the Army itself seems never to have been concentrated, as the. 


demands made for reinforcements at other portions of the vartous 
fronts—particularly from the Galician section, whence Austrians 
were being moved in haste against Italy—-were so continuous, that 
as fast as one corps arrived by one set of railways, another was 
sent away on a different errand. Mainly, the troops came in by the 
central group of communications, and were railed out again by the 
Black Forest railway, past Basle and the northera frontier of 
Switzerland, thence through Ulm into Austria, and though they 
passed within long range of French batteries, no 4 CURE was made 
to interfere with them. 

Ultimately, since something had to be done to maintain the 
confidence of the people in the Crown Prince as Commander of an 
Army, the 13th Corps (Wiirtembergers) made a desperate ' 
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— onslaught in the Champagne, which the French easily repulsed ; 
then the 17th Division and elements of the Metz garrison attacked 
in Lorraine, only to meet the same fate. These units, aggregating, 
perhaps fifty battalions instead of 500, were brought under fire in 
two disconnected efforts, and no result whatever was accomplished.. 
This was in the latter days of July and the beginning of August; 
then all activity died down on the German side, except for minor 
efforts, which the Allies continued to provoke. 
; Then came the declaration of war by Bulgaria, and the entry. 
of Austro-German armies into Serbia; moves with which we were 
powerless to interfere, directly; but the counter-blow fell, never~ 
_ theless, very promptly and most effectively. No sooner were the 
_ Germans well committed to this new act of aggression, than we 
attacked at Tahure, Loos, and Vimy, in such overwhelming force 
thatthe Germans during the fighting packed all their archives in their 
headquarters offices and made every preparation for an immediate 
retreat. But we were still insufficiently prepared for a sustained 
_ offensive, and the change to bad weather during the last three days 
or so of the fighting formed a very good and sufficient excuse for 
breaking off. The thorough scare thus administered to the 
Germans was, however, very far-reaching in its effects; as usual, 
they threw away men by the hundred thousand in counter-attacking, 
_ and in order to reconstitute their units and bring up the garrison 
~ of the Western front to its normal proportions, troops had to be 
_ recalled from the Danube, and it may fairly be claimed (as I wrote 
at the time) that the victories of Loos and Tahure checkmated the 
whole of the German designs in the Balkans and the East. 
Certainly no more German units were dispatched to Constantinople 
after that date—though some already on the way there completed 
their journey and actually appeared in the vicinity of that city, 
where they still remain in waiting only for the severance of the: 
Belgrade-Sofia aie) to join theit other comrades already in exile 
in Reese 
Meanwhile we continued our siege warfare, and _ labour 
difficulties having been overcome, guns, munitions, and troops | 
poured ceaselessly into France, until we had collected an immense 
numerical superiority over the Germans. Realising after Tahure 
the inevitable end if we were the first to attack, they were at last 
compelled to stake all on one great effort against Verdun. I use 
the word ‘‘ compelled’? advisedly, for after their experience of 
the strength of our lines at other points, it was clear to them that 
only an excessive accumulation of guns and munitions on one 
particular point could offer them any reasonable prospect of 
success; also no other groups of railway and road communications 
available afforded them equal chances of concealment or adequate 
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carrying power to guarantee successful and secret accumulations — 


large enough to be of service for such an enterprise. The date 
even was forced upon them, for the effort had to be carried 
through before climatic conditions in Russia would permit the 
Russian troops to advance. Time and surprise were both of such 
extreme consequence to them, that no siege work was attempted, 
but the whole of their artillery power was brought into action, 
practically in the open, and without any of the usual precautions 
to register ranges, &c. If this over-hastiness subsequently brought 
its own punishment, it must be admitted that it only narrowly 
escaped giving them the victory they counted on; for the French, 
though aware that an immense army was gathering against them, 


had not expected such a crushing deployment of force for at least 
another forty-eight hours. Hence during that time the men on 


the spot, not 40,000 in all, had to stand up to the assault of some 
200,000 men, backed by the shells of about 3,000 guns of all 
calibres. 

How the Germans ultimately failed, we all know. Instead of 
falling back upon the well-tried systems of siege warfare, they 
continued to launch a succession of regular battle attacks, hoping 
to gain time at the cost of men’s lives. Nothing could have suited 
the plans of the French better than this recklessness, for time was 
of relatively small importance to them, as our strength was growing 
from day to day relatively to that of the enemy. Not only were 
the Allies accumulating more guns and men, while the supply of 
German recruits was rapidly failing (and of trained men in the 
fighting line they were losing throughout these operations very 
nearly five for each French casualty), but it was not until the 
middle of June that our store of ammunition was considered ample 
enough to justify our beginning a sustained offensive—i.e., one 
to be kept up without cessation until the last formed body of 
Germans had passed into captivity. We might have begun sooner 
than we did had the need been really pressing; as a matter of fact, 
it is well known we had offered our immediate help to the French 
in May, but Joffre had then declined it, as he felt absolutely 
satisfied with the situation as it was at that moment. By the middle 
of June, when it became certain that the great Russian inroad in 


Galicia had compelled the Germans to send troops away from the : 


West to the Eastern front, the signal for the opening of our counter 
batteries all along the line was promptly issued. Day after day 
the terrific artillery duel continued until, the enemy being alarmed 


everywhere, uneasy and uncertain where the first blow or blows 


from our infantry would fall, the attack on the Somme was 
launched, after a hurricane preparation by fire, on July ist. 
Then the wisdom of our methods during the preceding twelve 
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_ months became at once apparent. Our raiding policy all along 


¢ 


the lines had compelled the enemy to strengthen the guards of 
their trenches very materially, and since the local supports and 


reserves could not lie out in the open under the constant menace 


of our artillery as directed by our airmen, they had been compelled 
to dig themselves in underground. This was an instant confession 
of weakness, not of strength, for though deep dug-outs give good 
shelter they are useless for repelling attacks. The deeper they 
are driven, the longer the time it takes to get the men and machine- 
guns out of them, and line them up in the firing trenches. ~ 

Moreover, we had approached step by step so close to these 
firing positions that we could cover the ‘‘no man’s” land inter- 
vening actually in less time than it took the defenders to crawl 
out of their burrows. Thus, before the dust and smoke of our 
artillery preparation has had time to settle, our men very generally 
have been into and over the German positions, often in time to 
prevent their machine-guns from being hoisted up from below and 
brought into action, and our gunners having increased their 
elevation and dropped a second screen of dust and shell between 
the enemy and our stormers, the latter have been able to set to 
work rounding up prisoners, turning captured trenches and shell 
holes into stout defences, creating covered communications with 
the rear for supply, and generally developing the situation in a 
few hours, where more normally it would have taken days to 
carry out. 

But the width of the zone of obstacles, trenches, and dug-outs. 
obviously had its limitations, for there is never labour enough 
available for ali the work to be done in the field, and since if the: 
first fighting line holds firm those in the rear become superfluous, 
all experience has demonstrated the wisdom of concentrating all 
available effort upon one zone of works only. This is precisely 
what the Germans have done, for as we eat our way into their 
lines, having passed the first elaborate defences, trenches and 
dug-outs are found to be more and more incomplete, and we can 
judge how very near we are to the limit of their defended positions. 
by the desperate efforts they are now making with massed counter- 
attacks and the accumulation of more and more guns to prevent 
the final rupture of their cordon of defence, and the day when they 
will be driven into open country. In this effort it is of course 
conceivable that they may be locally successful, but such concen- 
trations have only been rendered possible by stripping other sectors 
of their garrisons, a process which cannot for long remain unknown 
to us. 

Once the continuity of the enemy’s defensive line has. 
been broken on the Western front, our enormous numerical 
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‘superiority will find full play, for then we shall be back at the olde 
strategical game in two dimensions, in which numbers and 
mobility are the prime factors. The mobility will be ours as well 
as the numbers, because the excessive accumulation of siege 
material and the sheer weight of their accessories, which the 
Germans were compelled to introduce in order to hold their ground” 
against the superior storming qualities of our infantry, as demon-_ 
strated in the first phase of the war, cannot be retired from their pre- 
"sent positions without the complete freedom and efficiency of their 
railway system, which by that time will be lost to them. With 
the establishment of one or more breaches of adequate width, 
our aircraft will concentrate specifically upon ali German 
communications, rendering it impossible for them to with. | 
draw their impedimenta, and since their troops can no longer 
stand up against ours under normal field conditions—i.e., without — 
the support of the big guns, they will be held immobile around 
them, and we shali gradually round up each sector of the broken — 
line, precisely as the fast moving Boers used to round us up in 
South Africa, sixteen years ago. Then will come the end in a series © 
-.of Sedans all round the perimeter of the several enemy countries! 
It is because the French Headquarters Staff have always been in~ 
the complete possession of these facts and the reasoning based 
upon them, that their spirit of cheerful optimism has never for one 
moment failed them. How long it might take to supply the guns 
and stores necessary for thorough preparation no one could 
predict, of course; but while the British Fleet held the seas, the” 
ultimate superiority of our joint resources was bound to make itself | 
felt in the long run, and since throughout this period German 
methods ehtiled a heavier wastage of men than French methods 
“possibly could entail, the longer it lasted the more rapid would. 
be the German eoianee, when at length we entered on the stage 
_of execution. 
That stage is now at hand, and the public utterances of our 
Alles and of our own statesmen can leave no doubt in any mind 
that once it is begun it will be carried through without respite until 
our final object is achieved. ‘That object is known to the whole 
world—the destruction of the military and naval power of Germany 
as a source of danger to European peace for long BEMET EO a to 
xcome. ) 


F. N. Mauve. 
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/ 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE POSITION. 


: Lt is almost universally agreed that owing to the long duration 
: of the war and the fact that the ordinary process of registration 
has been in abeyance it would be impossible to hold a Parlia- 
" mentary election either now or immediately after the-war at which 
_ the general sense of the nation could be satisfactorily ascertained, 
_-and it is therefore urgently necessary that the question of con- 
structing a new register of electors should be taken in hand at once 
and dealt with in such a manner as will secure this result. ; 
Public opinion appears to be agreed upon one thing—namely, 
_ that the men who have left their homes to fight for the nation 
- shall be entitled to express their views when the country is called 
upon to elect a new Parliament. Yet these are the very persons 
whom a register framed under the existing law would fail to 
enfranchise. The first thing to learn in connection with this 
~ problem is not only that the present register is inadequate to 
secure a complete record of the country’s opinion, but that, even. 
if this register be revised in the ordinary way, it will still leave 
a very large proportion of the population without the right of 
_ recording a vote. 
Let us, then, first, look at the Jaw as it affects the present ’ 
situation. 

In order to exercise a vote for Parliament in an ordinary con- 
stituency* a man must be registered every year in’ one of the 
following capacities, viz. :— 

(1) As an inhabitant occupier of a dwelling, provided that he 
is residing in it on July 15th and has resided in it, or in some 
other similar house in the same conStituency, for the twelve months 
preceding July 15th. (In this case the dwelling may be of any 
value, however small, and may consist even of a single room.) 

(2) As a lodger, provided he is residing in lodgings worth at 
least £10 a year (unfurnished) on July 15th and has lived in the 
same house for the twelve months preceding July 15th. 


*There are six University Constituencies for which the graduates vote 
without reference to the places in which they reside. 
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(3) As an occupier of premises worth at least £10 per year, 
provided he is occupying them on July 15th and has occupied 
them for the twelve months preceding July 15th, and also has 
resided within a certain distance of those premises. 

(4) As an owner of land, provided he is owning it on July 15th 
and owned it during the six months prior to July 15th. 
_ (5) As a freeman, or‘as a livery man, provided he is such on 
July 15th and has resided within a certain distance of his constitu- 
ency for six months prior to July 15th. 

Two important points in relation to the above should be noted. 


(1) All these qualifications require that the man fulfil the 
necessary conditions on one particular date in every year, 
namely, the 15th of July, and 


(2) The first three qualifications, under which the great majority 
of electors acquire their right to vote, necessitate occupation 
and residence in one place for at least a whole year prior 

to July 15th. 


The effect of this is that our franchise, however well suited to 
a Stationary population, is wholly unsuited for people who move 
from one place to another. It is this that accounts for a very large 
proportion of the men who, even in peace time, fail to get their 
names-on to the register of electors. Thousands of householders 
lose their votes in every year for no other reason than a change 
of abode, as it usually takes from one to two years before they 
can regain their electoral rights in respect of their new residence. 

This consideration is of great moment when contemplating the 
preparation of a register of electors during the present war. So 
long as occupation or residence on a particular day and during a 
particular period is required as a qualification it is evident that 
few only of our officers or men at the front or on the sea could 
obtain or retain their votes, and the same observation applies to 
men in training in Great Britain, as most of them could not prove 
the continuing residence at their homes, without which they cannot 
be registered. Further, in addition to the soldiers and sailors, 
hundreds of thousands of men who are engaged on munitions and 
other war work have now been severed from their former abodes 
and have not had conferred upon them any substituted electoral 
qualification. Thus a new list of electors, based strictly upon the 
existing franchise, would leave out of account almost all the fighting 
men and great numbers of others whom the removal to war work 
has already disfranchised. 

It has been suggested that the difficulty might be met by adding 
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to she existing qualifications a new qualification—namely, that of 
| = “three months’ continuous residence in one place. This proposal 
_ has much to recommend it in times of peace, but if we are aiming 
at an election either during the war or immediately afterwards, it 
is evident that very few soldiers or sailors would find their names 

on the electoral roll in virtue of this qualification. The residence. 
of most of them at present is in the Flemish trenches or on the 
North Sea. Others are ‘‘ at home,”’ in the jungle, or on the desert. 
- To offer to these absent defenders of the country a vote based on 
three months’ residence in an English constituency would be a 
farce, if not a fraud. It will be difficult enough to bring such 
men home to vote in time for the election. We need not further 
insult them by letting them discover when they have come back 
that they are not entitled to vote because they have slept under 
a hail of bullets, whilst stay-at-home folk have qualified by resting 
comfortably for ninety days in an English constituency. 

We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that, if we desire to 
confer the franchise effectively on any considerable proportion of 
the men engaged in the war, we must devise a right to vote which 
will be based upon very different principles from those which now 
govern the subject. 

: We paver in fact, to abandon our old ideas of a franchise based 
- ona man’s holding in land, be it in virtue of ownership, occupation 
--or residence, and to set up a personal franchise—a franchise 

attached to the individual citizen and not liable to be lost by the 
mere accident of a change in the type of house occupied by him 
or the place where he resides. In this matter, as in many others, 
the war has brought us face to face with first principles. It compels 
us to re-inspect the foundations on which we have built our system 
of representative government, and gives us an opportunity of 
relaying them in a more solid manner and in a form better suited 
to bear the superincumbent structure. 

To those who have been concerned in questions of the franchise 
it has long ago become apparent that a reform in the electoral 
system of this country must proceed upon the principle laid down 
above. The haphazard way in which men gain, lose, and regain 
their right to vote, without reference to their personal qualifications 
or their stake or their position in the country, has condemned a 
system which depends more upon a man’s tenancy than upon his 
intellectual capacity. Conflicting decisions of law courts upon 
such questions as the difference between an occupier and a lodger, 
or as to whether the possession of a latch-key, or the use of a 
common doormat, does or does not confer such a right over a 
building as will authorise a citizen to become an elector, have 
brought ridicule upon our whole system of democratic govern- 
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ment. Almost every student of the franchise has come round to 
the view that all former qualifications should be abolished, and 
that there should be substituted for them a simple right for every 
citizen in the United Kingdom to vote for a member of Parliament. 

If the principle iS accepted that every citizen, whatever and 
wherever he is, shall have the right to have his name placed upon 
the register of electors for the British Parliament, then the problem 
of admitting thé soldiers and sailors to the franchise is simplified, 
and the only question left is as to the arrangemenfs that must be 
made in order to decide as to the constituency in which each man 
is to vote. 

It is of course evident that there must be a list of electors, and: 

that this list must be so prepared that each elector is allocated to, 
a particular constituency, and is distinguished in such a manner 
as will render it impossible for him to vote in any but that 
constituency. 

This may be effected by enacting that a man shall be registered. 
as an elector only in the constituency in which he ordinarily 
resides. It may be thought that these words are too vague and will 
place considerable difficulty on those who will be called upon to 
decide as to their meaning. Difficulties, however, there must be 
in any scheme, and they must be dealt with by someone. The 
choice lies between adopting some definite statutory requirement, 
such as three months’ actual residence, which, as shown above, will 
disfranchise many whom we wish to enfranchise, or leaving to the 
registration judges a fairly wide discretion in dealing with 
individual cases. In the vast majority of cases, the decision of the 
question where a man does ordinarily reside is quite simple: but 
in some it will, of course, need the consideration of the revising 
barrister and the Courts of Law. The question, however, is no 
more difficult than many of the conundrums which, under the 
existing law, often puzzle even the Court of Appeal. There will be 
a few instances where a man may actually reside in two or more 
places, and some where his life may be of so nomad a character 
that he cannot be said to reside regularly in any place. In such 
cases the man must be given his choice as to the constituency in 
which he prefers to vote, subject to certain restrictions designed to 
prevent the abuse of this privilege. 

Whilst we facilitate the attainment of a right to vote, we must 
be careful to allow sufficient time for the proper preparation of the 
lists and for the challenging of a claimant’s right to be put on the 
register. Otherwise, opportunities would offer themselves for 
unscrupulous party agents to introduce into a constituency 
sufficient bogus voters to turn a small majority into a minority. 
At present, the lists are usually commenced in July and completed 
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__by October—that is to say, it takes about four months to construct 
the register. It is probable that with an improved administrative 
system three months would suffice, and the question which then 
arises is whether the three months should be any three months, or 
a definite quarter of the year. By adopting any three months it 
would become possible to have a continuous registration going on_ 
all the year round, whereby any man coming to reside in a 
constituency, or claiming to vote in a constituency, could obtain 
within three months his right to vote. If the latter course were 
adopted and it were laid down that the claim must be made on or 
before every quarter day, it might result in postponing the man’s - 
vote for nearly six months after his entry into a constituency. This 
would indeed cause some delay, but it would be less than the delay 
which arises under our present law and which amounts sometimes 
to nearly two years. 

The system of continuous registration was proposed in the last 
franchise bill, but it encountered considerable opposition on the 
ground of difficulty in administration, it being felt by many people 
that a revision of the list at definite dates was preferable. In many 
‘parts of this country the only method by which a complete list of 
electors can be prepared is by a special house-to-house canvass, 
_ and in order to be effective this must be taken’ at a certain date and 

compressed into as short a time as possible. Moreover, a con-| 
“tinuous rectification of the lists requires an equally continuous 
system of examination of the lists by persons interested in their 
exactness, and this would mean that not only the overseers’ officials, 
but also the party agents and the revising barristers would be 
compelled to carry on their work continuously throughout the year. | 
These objections, however, can be met by relegating the whole 
function of preparing the lists of voters to a State Department, 
whose duty it will be to see that the name of every person entitled 
to be an elector is put on the lists, and after three months’ public 
notice is registered. By this means the great bulk of the work will 
be left to public officials, and local favouritism or party motives will 
not be allowed to affect the question. 

It is essential for any proper reform of registration that an 
independent national official should be made responsible for the 
proper conduct of registration al! over the Kingdom, and that the 
whole cost shall be defrayed out of the national Exchequer. Many 
of the abuses and shortcomings that are now noticeable arise from 
the fact that local authorities are loth to incur the expenditure that 
is necessary for compiling complete registers, and so they leave 
it to party agents to fill in their omissions and to correct their 
mistakes. If the whole nation is to be registered it must be done on 
a national basis and at national cost. 
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By means of such a national organisation it will be possible to 
register as electors all those persons who are now serving in other 
lands or in places distant from their own homes. This would be 
impossible if we were to depend, as at present, solely upon local 
authorities. No boards of overseers could hunt out the four or five 
millions of soldiers and sailors and place their names on their proper 
registers. A°national Registration Officer could obtain, through 
the military and naval authorities, the name of every man, together 
with the constituency in which he claims to be registered as an 
elector. 

The same observation applies to the munition workers who have 
congregated in certain areas within the United Kingdom. These 
must be approached by some body of officials who are in a position 
to allocate them to the constituencies in which they are entitled te 
vote. The general disturbance of the population which the war 
has brought out renders it imperative that the new register should 
be framed by some authority that is capable of having under its 
eye every constituency at the same time. Unless this is so, vast 
numbers of persons otherwise entitled to the franchise will find 
themselves unable to vote at the coming election by reason of the 
fact that the local registration authorities will not have had the 
means of putting their names on to the right register. 

There remains a question as to the age at which the right to vote 
shall be accorded. The present minimum age is twenty-one, but 
it might be well to raise the age to twenty-four, as in some other 
countries. It is, however, worth considering whether under the 
special circumstances of the war it would not be right to give the 
vote to every man who has served at the front whatever be his age, 
whilst withholding it from new voters at home until they reach 
the age of twenty-four. Such a suggestion may be thought to be 
fanciful; but, if adopted, it would have a special advantage when 
we come to consider the subject of conferring the vote upon 
women. It would go some way to meet the objection which is often 
urged against a simple measure of adult suffrage, that it would at 
once give to women electors a majority of the votes. A rearrange- 
ment as to age such as that just outlined would forthwith 
enfranchise a large number of males between nineteen and twenty- 
four, and thus for some years to come the preponderance of female 
electors would not arise. | 

And this leads to the second question of national importance— 
namely, whether when enfranchising men because they have 
laboured for the State during the war, it is possible to deny to 
women the same right. 

It has always back the. fact that, quite apart from the war, 
women’s work has in reality been of equal value to the State with 
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_that of men, and this has been made more apparent than ever by the 
experiences of the last two years. Everyone knows now that our 
_Armies and our Navy could not have been kept properly supplied 
with weapons of war had it not been for the work of women. And 
it is not only in munition works that women’s labour has proved 
to be invaluable to the nation. In hospitals, in nursing, in 
transport, on railways and tramways, in workshops of every 
description, in the hayfield and the harvest, women have taken the 
place of men, thereby freeing the latter for the fighting line and at 
the same time maintaining the industries of the country, whereby 
-alone the British race has been able to place its vast financial 
strength at the disposal of the Allies. When victory greets the 
Allied forces she will hail the women of England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales as by no means the least of the saviours of humanity in 
its struggle for freedom and justice. 

Under these circumstances it seems almost impossible that any 
intelligent body of men in this country will deny to women the 
elementary right of citizenship embodied in the Parliamentary 
franchise. The announcements of the Prime Minister and of others 
hitherto even more hostile to woman’s suffrage are evidence that 
amongst statesmen at any rate opinion has been altered by the 
events of the war. At the same time there are still obstinate 
opponents strongly entrenched behind their old defences. Some of 
these rely upon a natural desire to maintain the male prerogative ; 
others upon old-fashioned prejudice, and others on the fear of what 
‘democracy will do when operating over a widely extended 
franchise. No light effort will be required to take any of these 
trenches: but it is the last that is the most formidable, for the reason 
that amongst its defenders are to be found many women, and even 
some women’s suffrage societies, who, whilst anxious to enfranchise 
a few women, hesitate to enfranchise many. It is time that these 
pseudo-supporters made up their minds as to which camp they 
stand in. It is too late for women suffragists to think they can 
manipulate the voting lists. So long as the old system of franchise 
prevailed by which the vote was based on property, it was possible 
to bestow electoral rights upon a limited class of women only. But 
when the old order is changed, and every man receives the vote 
because he is a citizen of the British nation, it becomes impossible 
any longer to differentiate either between man and man or between 
women and women, and, with the latter, all or none must be 
included. 

It may be objected that to put forward proposals of novel and 
far-reaching effect at the present moment is to invite defeat in 
Parliament, where the maintenance of the political truce renders 
any controversial legislation impossible. To this it may be replied 
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that it remains to be seen whether the extension of the franchise 
to the whole nation is regarded as controversial by any large section 
of the House of Commons. Things have moved very rapidly. © 
Old party shibboleths have passed away. There is no political 
party now which, as a whole party, opposes adult manhood 
suffrage, nor is there any one political party which, as a whole ~ 
party, opposes the extension of the suffrage to women. We possess 
now a democratic form of government, and it is the duty of men 
of every party to make that government fairly and completely 
representative of the people. Reform of the franchise has ceased 
to be a principle that divides the parties. The only division 
consists in deciding what is the best method by which the will of 
the people can be ascertained. If approached in this frame of 
mind, there is nothing in these proposals which Members of 
Parliament should object to discuss on the ground of principle, 
and, when once they have secured discussion by men of all parties, 
the nation will not permit such discussion to become abortive by 
reason of the obstruction of a few persons who will listen to no 
plea for reform at all. 


W. H. DIcKINSON. 


TET RIE NDS OF [TALLY TIN ages, 


~ -CIXTY-FIVE years ago, in May, 1851, a group of men living 
in London—lawyers, politicians, men of business, and men 
of letters—called a meeting, to be held on June 3rd, at 2, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, for the purpose of forming a Society, to be named ~ 
“The Society of the Friends of Italy.” A pro tem. Committee 
had drafted the Objects and Rules and nominated Members of 
Council; and their Report was adopted at the meeting of June 3rd. 
Two days later, a letter was sent out by James Stansfeld ‘“‘ for 
*“ private circulation ’’ describing the objects and rules of the 
newly-formed Society, and giving the list of the Members of 
Council, of whom there were already seventy. Among these were: 
Walter Savage Landor, John Forster, Douglas Jerrold, G. H. 
Lewes, W. C. Macready, Francis Newman, Thornton Hunt, 
Frank Dillon, David Masson, Mr. Duncombe, M.P. for Finsbury, 
Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P. for Marylebone, W. B. Hodgson, 
P. A. Taylor, J. H. Parry, James Stansfeld, his brother-in-law 
W.H. Ashurst, Messrs. Crossley of Halifax, Alexander Ireland of 
Manchester, and George Dawson of Birmingham. 

People go about these things differently to-day. The Report 
of that pro tem. Committee of May, 1851, reads almost pathetically. 
It was to bea strictly constitutional society, working by “‘ legitimate 
‘* British methods.” It was ‘‘ to promote ’’ by lectures, leaflets, 
and above all the Press, ‘‘a correct appreciation of the Italian 
‘* question in this country.’’ It was to use every available consti- 
tutional means, in and out of Parliament, to further the cause of 
Italian national independence, and the political and religious liberty 
of the Italian people. Its Council was to elect a small Managing 
Committee, a Treasurer, and a Secretary; and membership 
implied an annual subscription of half-a-crown ‘‘ or upwards.”’ 
There is no mention of President or Vice-Presidents. On the list 
of Council Lord Dudley Stuart’s title stands solitary and 
unsupported; and it was there because Lord Dudley Stuart had 
identified himself in the House with the cause of the distressed 
nationalities. — \ 

But what an interesting list of Council it is!—seventy men, 
Members of Parliament, clergymen, lawyers, business-men, 
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literary men, medical men—all men of mark, each in his own way, » 


whose names from the very first commanded respect. One of the 
newspapers of that day calls them “‘ safe but energetic public men.” 


And they were in deadly earnest, these men, even Douglas 


Jerrold, who could not be five minutes in any company without 
making somebody laugh. They had come together to forward 
the objects of the society ‘‘ by more than usual exertions.’ There 
is something almost Johnsonian in the eloquence of the Report 
of that pro tem. Committee! 

The summer of 1851 was a particularly hot and brilliant one in 


London. The Great Exhibition had been opened in the Crystal — 


Palace in Hyde Park; May 26th was the first “‘ Shilling Day.” 


Thackeray was lecturing on the English Humourists at Willis’s 


Rooms, and Charles Dickens and a brilliant company were playing 
in Lytton’s Not so Bad as we Seem before the Queen and Prince 
Consort at Devonshire House. Lord John Russell was Prime 
Minister, and Lord Palmerston Foreign Secretary; Palmerston 
was to be dismissed in January, and in February, 1852, the Derby 
Ministry came in. Home politics were lively, for they included, 
among other things, the grievances of the Irish Party, Cobden’s 
appeal for a reduction of armaments, the Ecclesiastical Tithes Bill, 
and the Jewish Disabilities Bill—Jewish disabilities were already 
causing ludicrous situations inside the House of Commons. And 
foreign politics were livelier still. Our relations, or rather Lord 
‘Palmerston’s relations, with France and Louis Napoleon, and 
the British attitude towards the distressed nationalities and the 
Hungarian leader Kossuth, were producing the parliamentary 


dilemmas that led to Lord Palmerston’s dismissal. And it was in - 


the midst of all these, in July, 1851, that the Society of the Friends 
of Italy set quietly to work, without any flourish of trumpets, in 
its offices at 10, Southampton Street, Strand. P. A. Taylor was 
Chairman and Treasurer, and David Masson was Secretary. The 
tickets of membership were duly printed in the Italian colours, 
red, white, and green. One of them lies before me, signed and 
numbered by the Secretary. 

The first act of the Society was to issue an ‘‘ Address of the 
“Friends of Italy,’’? which was written by David Masson, and 
published without his name; and this address, based on the two 
questions, ‘‘ What have we Englishmen to do with Italy?’ and 
‘‘ What can we, as Englishmen, do for Italy ?’’ was actually written 
before the publication, on July goth, 1851, of Gladstone’s famous 
letters to Lord Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of Naples. The 
publication of Gladstone’s letters ig announced in a postscript to 
the Address. During the next few months the Society issued 


educative ‘Tracts’? and a Monthly Record of its proceedings; — 


ri 
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_ and the ‘‘ Address ’’ reached its seventh thousand before the end 

_of 1851. A petition from the Society to the House of Commons 
against the continued French occupation of Rome was presented 

_ by Mr. Duncombe, the member for Finsbury; and in the autumn 

_an incident occurred that was taken up by all the friendly news- 
papers: the Sardinian workmen who had come over to see the 
Great Exhibition addressed an ‘‘ Open Letter’’ of gratitude and 
benediction to the Society of the Friends of Italy. 

From its very beginning, Mazzini himself was behind the. 
Society—a kind of advisory committee of one. In 1851, the. 
ex-triumvir of Rome was again a political refugee in London, 
““making his little revolutions’’ over coffee and cigars in the 
sanctuary of a Brompton drawing-room. Mazzini had been living 
in London for years, the man of twilight, mysterious, the “‘ stormy 
““petrel of Europe,’’ idealist, recluse. The little parliamentary 
breeze about the opening of Mazzini’s private letters by the Home 
Secretary had long blown over. The questions in the 
House, and Sir James Graham’s replies, and Carlyle’s 

letters to the Times, were in 1851 things of the past. On 
the eve of the Revolution of 1848 Mazzini had been living 

over a shop—was it a tallow chandler’s shop?—kept by an 

Italian in one of the mean streets off the City Road. When 
Charles Albert astonished Europe by proclaiming himself a 
patriot-king, Italy’s champion against the AuStrian, Mazzini had 
hurried back to Lombardy and Garibaldi. As it turned out, he 
had left the purlieus of the City Road for the triumvirate of Rome. 
But in 1851 he was back in London, the ex-triumvir, a refugee 
once more, enthusiastically received in the little circle of his 
London friends. Chief among these were the Ashursts and the 
Stansfelds. James Stansfeld—afterwards Sir James, member for 
Halifax and Junior Lord of the Admiralty—had already in 1847 
hitched his waggon to the Italian star. 

It is true Mazzini’s relations with the Society had been carefully 
defined. There is a ring of Scottish caution in the announcement 
that appeared in the first Monthly Record of the Society. Its 
relations with Signor Mazzini were to secure it all the advantages 
of direct and intimate knowledge of current Italian affairs, without 
in the least degree compromising its independence of judgment, or 
pledging it to any further adherence to Mazzini’s future policy 
““than is involved in the belief that Mazzini is a true and noble 
““man, and that hitherto Italy has had cause to bless his name.”’ 

But those were pleasant evenings in the house in Brompton! 
There was once a little dinner-party there, when the triumvir and 
the Stansfeld baby were. both at table, the baby in his high- 
chair; and James Stansfeld, coming home from town just in time 
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for dinner, produced a hospitable bottle of champagne from the 
pocket of his greatcoat. He was not then a member of the Cabinet; — 
he was not even member for Halifax then. : 

It was often on these evening's, over the coffee and cigars, 
that the Secretary gained his first-hand information of Italian 
affairs; but sometimes Mazzini’s information came in letters — 
to the office in Southampton Street, and some of these are 
extant; little letters, undated and without address, written in 
Mazzini’s small and difficult handwriting, on scraps of paper 
torn and folded into Lilliputian note-sheets. One of these has 
been docketed by the Secretary ‘‘ With information for the 
‘* Daily News,’ and begins: ‘‘ You ought to send the Daily News 
‘* a few lines on what takes place in Lombardy.’ Another runs :— ~ 


‘‘ One, Antonio Binda, landed proprietor, has been arrested,” 
with others, at Cremona. At Mantua the arrests are now more © 


than one hundred, at Venice eighteen. . . . Meanwhile, four 
persons have been shot at Forli, where the Austrian invaders 
are. pe 


Dismal little records, all of them, of persecution and human 
sacrifice! It is a relief to turn from Mazzini’s notelets to a cutting 
from an Edinburgh paper of the same date, ‘‘ Some London Gossip, 
*“by a Country Reader.’’ The writer had evidently been on a visit 
to London, and had been taken to call at the Stansfelds’ house in 
Brompton :— 


‘‘ | must not gossip about the sad yet happy hours I spent with 
the patriot and his friends, nor tell how the lady of the house 
gave us Cigars from her own fair hand; nor how we smoked among 
English ladies in a London drawing-room as if we had been at 
Genoa or old Milan; nor how altogether foreign yet homely the 
scene appeared to a Scottish provincial; foreign because of the 
strange speech that buzzed about among the smoke, yet homely 
by means of the kindly common heart that beat in the room and 
made ‘ the whole world kin.’ I must also be silent concerning 
the talk it was my privilege to hear.”’ 


And there were evenings more memorable still. For on rare 
occasions, when Garibaldi’s ship chanced to come into the London 
Docks, the hero himself stood among them, a noble figure, with 
“fair, calm, trustworthy face.’’ What an evening that must have 
been when the great tenor, Tamberlik, sang Italia, O Italia! in a 
London drawing-room thronged with refugees, and the air shivered 
with the intensity of feeling that trembled in his voice, and at the 
close ‘‘ the applause was like a yell of fury, and strong young men 
‘‘ flung themselves upon his neck with sobbings and embracings’’! 

In the autumn of 1851 the Secretary was in Scotland forming ~ 
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_ branches of the Society. He was most successful in Edinburgh, 
where Agostino Ruffini’s old friends flocked to his standard. The 
Ruffini brothers of Genoa had been implicated in the Piedmontese 
Conspiracy of 1833. Jacopo had died a tragic death, in prison. 
Giovanni and Agostino had escaped to our all-hospitable London. — 
Giovanni was to become known as John Ruffini the novelist, and 
to live mostly in Paris. Mid-Victorian women wept soft tears over 
his Doctor Antonio. Agostino settled in Edinburgh as a teacher 
of Italian, and there, for a decade, by a certain little intellectual 
coterie, “‘ dear Ruffini,’’ the grave accomplished Italian gentleman, 
part mentor, wholly friend, was simply adored. It was Ruffini 
who interpreted, for more than one young Scotsman, the dream 
of Italy’sfreedom and unity. From him they first heard Garibaldi’s 
name. After the Revolution of 1848, Agostino said good-bye to 
Edinburgh. The coterie missed him sadly—his niche was empty. 
But there was jubilation among them when the news came that 
“dear Ruffini and his brother John’’ had been elected representa- 
tives of their native city of Genoa in the Sardinian Chamber of 
Deputies. 

A branch of the Society was formed in Edinburgh, with the Lord 
Provost, Duncan M’Laren, as Chairman. Meetings were held, 
and new members enrolled, in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and elsewhere. 
The only failure was at Paisley. The Secretary had announced in 
Paisley that Mazzini would probably be paying a visit to Scotland, 
if possible accompanied by Kossuth, whose arrival in London was 
daily expected. It was a rash announcement; for Paisley is a 
hospitable town. At once two rival Chartist factions rose in that 
Paisley meeting, and fought so desperately for the honour of 
“inviting and bringing Mazzini to Paisley’’ that the meeting 
broke up without any invitation being sent to Mazzini or anybody 
else. As it happened Mazzini was not to go to Scotland; and in 
October the Secretary was back in London. 

Another incident, famous in the Society’s unwritten annals, 
belongs to this date. There had been much talk about the 
attitude of the Press to the Society. Many papers had supported 
the Society : the Daily News, which was, in fact, its official organ; 
the Morning Chronicle, the Globe, the Spectator, the Observer, 
the Atheneum, Punch, the Manchester Guardian, the Leeds 
Mercury, the Bradford Observer, the Edinburgh News, the 
Glasgow Sentinel, the Dundee Advertiser, the Aberdeen Herald, 
and the Banner of Ulster. These and many others had responded 
to the Society’s appeal. But other important London papers were 
adverse or ominously silent. At one of its meetings, the question 
before Committee was, how to reach these? Somebody present 
suggested that each member of Committee should write a letter 
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about the Society to one of these newspapers, and have it posted, 
by the kindness of some personal friend, in one or other of the 
chief provincial towns. This, it was thought, might give the 
appearance of a widespread interest in the Society, and wake up 


the silent newspapers. The suggestion seemed to take. The — 


6 


members of Commies, in their readiness for ‘‘ more than usual 

‘exertions’ in aid of the Society, eagerly discussed the plan. 
They talked of the newspapers to be written to, the towns from 
which the letters should be posted, the friends in those towns 
whose services might be counted on. The Secretary, meantime, 
had preserved a stolid silence. At last, the Chairman turned to 
him. Had the Secretary, he asked, any observations to make on 
the scheme before them? ‘‘It is not true,” said the Secretary 
slowly, without looking up from his papers. There was a moment — 
of silence. Then the Chairman passed on to the next business on 
the agenda. The scheme was dropped. 

In October, Kossuth was in London. ‘Thousands of 
people lined his route from Eaton Place to the Guildhall, 
where the Corporation of London presented him with their 
‘Address. The ‘‘ Friends of Italy’’ were not to be out- 
done. A few days later they, too, presented the Hungarian 
leader with an Address. And there was a great ‘‘ Kossuth 
““Banquet’’ in London, at which the Friends of Italy 
were in evidence, and the Marseillaise was rendered with 
tremendous effect. There seems to have been a very epidemic 
of Addresses to Kossuth, from almost every town in the Kingdom. 
And when Kossuth sailed for America, the Friends of Italy 
entrusted his private secretary with yet one more Address, ‘‘ To 
“the People of the United States of America.’ It was signed 
by David Masson, “‘ on behalf and by the authority of the Society.” 
And it ended with the words :— 


‘“An Anglo-American Alliance will be the means of relieving 
the oppressed populations of Europe, and of securing their rights 
when they have obtained them. On you, Americans, will probably 
fall the greater portion of this work of beneficence to the world. 
Be conscious, we beseech you, of this great destiny. Act your 
part in the Anglo-American Alliance; we believe that the peopl 
of this country will, ere long, be willing to act theirs.’ 


In the spring of 1852, the Society held a series of Conversaziont 
in London. There were by this time a good many women members — 
of the Society, and these occasions proved a great success. 
Mazzini made speeches at all of them, speeches full of impassioned 
ideas, to rapt audiences, before the gentle clatter of tea and coffee — 
cups began, at the Freemason’s Tavern, or the Princess’s Concert- 
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Room. His first address called forth leading articles in the 
— Constitutionnel and the Journal des Débats, and was translated 
into Italian and circulated in Rome itself. And when, in June, 
1852, the Society held its first annual meeting, Mazzini, after the 
_ adoption of the report, read to the meeting an address signed by, 
himself, his fellow-triumvir Safh, and Montecchi, ‘‘on behalf of 
“the whole Popular Party in Italy.’’ 

The first annual report of the Society lies before me. Its modest 
balance-sheet—the Society had handled the sum of £408 2s. 74d.— 
was duly audited by William Shaen, the London solicitor whose 
other outstanding service to the Society was, by the way, the 
invention of the popular name for its Secretary—‘‘ The Secky of 
“the Socky of the F. of I.” 

The Council had added largely to its numbers, and among the 
new members were W. E. Forster, J. A. Froude, T. K. Hervey, 
editor of the Atheneum, and several other ‘‘ safe but energetic 
“public men.’’ The Society had kept to its intentions of working 
only according to “‘ Jegitimate British methods.’’ Much had been 
done. The membership was 796, of whom seventy-five were 
women. The sympathies of about forty-three important news- 
papers all over the kingdom had been enlisted. The Country had 
been enlightened—more, perhaps, than the Country knew. On 
the other hand, much remained to be done. The apathy of one 

_ or two of the leading dailies—the Times in particular—was a sore 
disappointment to the Secretary ; and his report ends rather grimly 

_ with a reference to the work still before the Society : ‘‘ the diffusion 
‘“through the people at large of a sentiment almost new to our 

‘mental constitution as a nation; the sense and sentiment of 
“International Duty.” 

If the energies of the Society were flagging in the summer of 
1854, it was partly because such a Society, by its very inception, 
accomplishes to a large extent its ends; partly because in 1854 our 
own country was involved in war—strenuous and self-absorbing 
years lay before it. But chiefly, perhaps, it was because Italy 
herself was working out her own salvation; and friendship for 
Italy was of necessity standing by, watching to see under-what 

_form of Government Italy’s freedom and unity were to emerge. 
Italy’s deliverance, as everybody knows, dates from that day in 
1860 when Victor Emmanuel, son of the sombre Piedmontese 
King, met Garibaldi and his red-shirts on an Italian road, and 
Garibaldi, in a voice that trembled with emotion, spoke the words 
‘* King of Italy!’’—to which Victor Emmanuel said “I thank 
**you!’’ When Garibaldi visited London in April, 1864, making 
his triumphant entry along a route crowded with thousands of 
spectators who cheered with almost delirious enthusiasm, the 
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Friends of Italy in this country felt that they had not lived in vain, | 
And yet, just at this time, in April, 1864, some of the members 4 


of this particular Society, who had worked so hard “‘ by legitimate 
‘* British methods ”’ in the cause of Italy’s independence and unity, 
were feeling depressed; because Mazzini, the Republican, was 
once more under a dark cloud of suspicion; and Mr. Stansfeld, 
then Junior Lord of the Admiralty, had just resigned his office, 
indignantly protesting the innocence of his friend. 

All these men are dead. The European kaleidoscope has been 
shaken many times since then; and as for political parties, their 
_ shapes and colours have been shivered out of recognition. There 
is still ‘‘ Militarism in Europe.’’ ‘‘ Terrorism ’’ was never so 
brutal. The sufferings of the distressed nationalities in the ’Fifties 
were shadows in the sunshine compared with Belgium’s martyrdom 
to-day. The patriots sleep. ‘‘ Dear Ruffini’’ died at Taggia, so 
long ago as 1855. His last message to his friends in this country 
was a whispered ‘‘ Affetto profondo.’’ Mazzini died at Pisa, in 
1872; he had lived to see France emerge a Republic from the 
‘ Franco-Prussian War. Garibaldi lived on till 1882. And still lives, 
Italy’s ‘‘ Deliverer,’’ in the heart of a people. And to-day Italy, 
free and united, is one of the great Allies. 


FLoRA MASSON. 
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; GERMAN OPINION. 


E derive our views about public opinion in Germany in the 
main from the extracts which are quoted in our newspapers 
from the German press. Since every outrage and atrocity has 
been defended in these extracts, it is not surprising that many 
people in this country should believe the Germans to be a race of 
ferocious barbarians and criminal lunatics. It is the fault of the 
German press that this view so largely prevails. Until recently 
the German papers were the echo of the military caste; the faithful 
admirers, with few exceptions, of its deeds of frightfulness. Now, 
if our popular view of the German people were correct, we might 
well despair of ever having relations with them again. We should 
be obliged to do our best after the war to keep them walled up 
in a sort of compound, and cut off from the rest of the civilised 
world. We could have no dealings with a race of assassins. No 
tariff could be high enough to keep the goods of this accursed 
race out of our country, and no restrictions could be too severe to 
prevent any citizen of Germany from entering any of the countries 
of the Allies. 

But is this view of the German people correct? We have little 
reason to doubt that it applies to the rulers of Germany, and that 
a victorious Germany in the power of the Hohenzollerns and the 
Militarists, would offer a terrible menace to civilisation. We 
cannot imagine ourselves living in such a world, and, as Mr. 
Asquith said, we should carry on the war to our last man and last 
shilling to prevent such a catastrophe. But there are signs that 
even the rulers of Germany are abating their mad claims of a 
world domination, and that the hammer strokes of the Allies are 
waking fearful echoes in their brains. While the fiction is still 
maintained in their official reports and inspired articles on the war, 
that the Allied offensive has been broken and that ‘‘ the advance of 
“‘the Russians will be stayed like the attack of the French and 
*‘ English on the Somme,’’ they have started a movement which is, 
undoubtedly, meant to prepare the German people for peace on 
very different terms from those which were demanded a year ago. 

We do not suggest for a moment that these terms approximate 
to anything that the Allies could accept, or that the first signs of 
awakening fear or reason in the minds of the rulers of Germany 
should make us any less determined to rid Europe of the menace 
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of militarism which is the foundation of the Hohenzollern power. 
The new break-the-truth movement which has been noticeable in — 
the German press lately is not the sign of an awakened conscience — 
in the rulers of Germany, but the proof of their growing appre-_ 
hension that all is not going well for the Central Powers in the ~ 
theatre of war. It is a confession that the rulers of Germany are © 
nervous about public opinion in Germany, and before I have 
completed this article I shall hope to prove that they have reason 
to be so. The German Government is beginning to tremble, not 
only because it feels the blows of the Allies resounding with terrible 
effect on all the frontiers which it has conquered, but because the 
foundations of its own power at home, the confidence and assurance 
of the people that victory is certain after all their sacrifices, has 
been shaken. This is the inward meaning and importance of the 
efforts of the official press in Germany gradually to enlighten 
the public. . 

The German Government is intelligent enough to see that, after 
its loud boasts of last year, it may meet with a terrible reckoning 
from its own people, if they are left to discover for themselves — 
how entirely different the situation is from what they have been 
led to expect. There is no conceivable means by which these 
vainglorious boasts can be fulfilled. The German Headquarters 
Staff must be aware of this, and the German Government may well — 
.be anxious to seize the first opening for peace negotiations. Hence 
the necessity of educating the people, by letting them know some 
of the truth while endeavouring to stiffen them at the same time, © 
to fight until the last ditch, if necessary, for the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. 

While the official press continues to talk about the necessity 
of ‘‘holding out’”’ to the end if necessary to prevent the utter 
destruction of Germany, the Government have accordingly set 
Prince Wedel and his ‘‘ German National Committee’’ going 
“with the object of awakening a united understanding among the 
“German people for the conclusion of an honourable peace, which 
“‘ will safeguard the assured future of the Empire.’’ Prince Wedel 
is a friend of the Emperor, and a wholehearted supporter of the 
Chancellor, who has been so strongly attacked by the Jingoes in 
his stand against annexations in the west and in his dealings with 
the Socialists. The composition of Prince Wedel’s committee is 
important, for it consists of ‘‘a large number of men of learning, 
“industry, commerce, and agriculture.’”’ The members of the 
committee include Professors Harnack and Kohl, two ex-Ministers, 
Count Podewils and von Frauendorfer, manufacturers and 
financiers like Herr Roechling, Herr Arnold, and Herr von 
Guillaume, and General Direktor Heineken of the Norddeutsche 
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_ Lloyd, and several Oberbiirgermeisters and bank directors. It is, © 
therefore, an important and representative body, and on August 
Ist it set Out on its campaign to hold meetings simultaneously in 
seventy-five towns. What sort of speeches were held at these 
meetings, we have no means of knowing, beyond short references 
in the German press which are not enlightening. But this new 

_ movement aroused the wrath of the jingoes, and Count Reventlow, 
Professor Brandenburg, and Professor Schaefer vigorously 
attacked the ‘‘ German National Committee.’’ It was defended 
by the Government press. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
spoke of the necessity of measuring demands by what had been 
achieved. The Frankfurter Zeitung quoted Professor -Nernst’s 
warning against the hopes that had been raised by the ‘‘ submarine 
“‘press.’” Professor Delbriick declared in the Preussische Jahr- 

_ biicher that Germany had not sufficient submarines to wage the war 
of frightfulness demanded by Reventlow. The Radical Berliner 
Tageblatt also-came to the support of the Government, and reminded 
its critics that even Bernhardi had been opposed to annexations in 
Europe. Herr von Dewitz, a Conservative member of the Reichstag, 
declared in the Magdeburgische Zeitung that the first question to 
be answered was not what war aims the Chancellor ought to 
formulate, but what he could formulate. He spoke frankly of the 
military situation. Germany might stand in the enemy’s country, 
but she was on the defensive save at Verdun, and had to meet an 
opponent more than twice as strong numerically and well provided 
with artillery. The Karlsruhe Zeitung pointed the same moral, 
and another paper in touch with the Government declared that 
there were hindrances and obstacles everywhere, and that the 
question how it was all to end was constantly being asked. Now 
it is probable that the Government meant to draw the Jingo fire. 
They succeeded, and the reply of its supporters in the press was an 
appeal to the public to support the Government in its effort to find 
an honourable peace in spite of the Reventlows and Brandenburgs. 
_ The launching of the Wedel campaign, which has now lost 
the support of many of its commercial representatives owing 
to a speech by Professor Harnack, was followed by an 
article from Maximilian Harden, who, in reviewing the war in 
the Zukunft, declared that the German proposals for the division 
of the world were as premature after two years as they were at the 
beginning. He warned his’countrymen that they still had a great 
deal of ‘‘ holding out’’ before them. This talk about ‘‘ holding 
‘out’ is now the staple topic of many German newspapers, and 
it shows how far we have travelled since August, 1914, when a 
speedy victory was expected. The Government, indeed, have been 
obliged to start a propaganda in the press which aims at the 
maintenance of public confidence. Thus in a recent number of 
the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten we had a dialogue between 
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a pessimist and an optimist of the official kind. The optimist does 
his best to persuade the pessimist when he talks of the terrible 
duration of the war and its sacrifices, that Germany must go on, — 
because she has everything at stake. An alarming picture is 


drawn of what would happen if England won the war :— 


% 


‘‘Nothing but our victory can prevent our destruction and 
domination by England. That is why the wives must wait 
patiently for their husbands, fathers for their sons, and maidens — 
ior their lovers. We must bear every burden without complaint— 
even starve, if necessary—for we have only the choice between 
holding out and being destroyed.”’ 


These two apparently contradictory movements, the peace cam-— 
paign with its break-the-truth propaganda and the constant appeal 
to the German people for unity and restraint and endurance to the 
end, spring from a common source—the desire of the militarists — 
fo preserve their rule. They want to be able to seize the first — 
opportunity of making peace, with the hope, if their efforts fail, 
of throwing the blame and responsibility for further bloodshed on 
the Allies. Their people are to be taught to regard the chance of 
any sweeping victory as doubtful, while they are to be tuned to the 
necessity of fighting to the last. Hence all the stories about the 
determination of England to ruin Germany utterly and rob the — 
tradesman and the worker of their living, while the peace movement 
continues at the same time. 
And now let us turn to the other side of the picture, and see if 
we can discover what the people of Germany are really thinking. © 
We have seen that the German Government has reason to believe 
that the confidence of the public is shaken, and that they fear a 
reaction of opinion that may lead to an explosion of wrath, or at 
least upset their peace calculations, if some of the truth about the 
military situation is not revealed. But apart from the official 
warnings there is a change of tone in the German press, which 
seems to rise from the heart of the nation itself. It is not the 
Government which has inspired the press with its more humble 


_ tone about the war aims of Germany. Germany has been told that 


she is fighting for her existence against a ring of remorseless 
enemies who desire to destroy her. This statement, however, does. 
not satisfy the German public, as the many appeals for unity and 
confidence in the Government suggest. Even a military organ 
like the Militir-Wochenblatt sighs for peace, which shall put an 
end to “the most difficult and stormy period through which 
‘Germany is passing.’? The Cologne Gazette, which has never 
allowed its readers to forget that the English, hateful as. their 
conduct is, are a civilised race, prints an article which is meant for 
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British as well as German eyes, when it says that Germany must go 

_on fighting until she wins from her enemies an admission of equal 
f E chits, and the abandonment of the wish to destroy her. This 
claim for an admission of equal rights is remarkable after the 

trumpet-blasts of last year. Does it not suggest that the great mass 
of the German people have ceased to care so much about conquest 
_or victory, and that their great desire is peace which will put an end © 
_to the terrible sacrifices which they are making? A year ago the 
German press, with the approval of its readers, was talking of 
_annexations and indemnities. To-day, with the sanction of its 

Government, it speaks modestly of the right of the German people. 
_ to exist and develop in their own way. 

The German Government keeps a watchful eye on these 
manifestations of public opinion. It does not want the peace 
_ movement which it started itself to get out of hand, for it still 

cherishes the idea that it may wear the enemy down or make a 
- separate peace with Russia or France, which will enable it to hold, 
at least, some of the conquests which it has gained, and recover its 
colonies. If the people are to be driven to despair, let it at least 
be a despair which will rise in a last flame of furious endeavour to 
snatch victory from the Allies. The despair must not burn inwards, 
but outwards. But there are not wanting signs that the German 
- people dread the continuance of the war more than any nightmare 
_ of the consequences of not ‘‘ holding out ’’ which their Government 
can invent. The Vorwarts has more than once denounced the war 
as a war of the capitalists at the expense of the people, and has 
called for an overthrow of the present conditions which prevent the 
people of Germany from controlling their own Government. The 
democracies of the world, it maintained in a recent article, must 
assert themselves and gain control of their foreign offices. These 
_are the ideas of the Union of Democratic Control, and the German 
censor lets them pass. 
_ Indeed, in some respects, the German press is less closely 
«censored than our own. This points to a force and vitality in the 
popular ideas of Germany at the moment, which is remarkable. 
The Radical press is adopting the tone of the great Socialist organ, 
and the Berliner Tageblatt ran its head into the censor’s noose a 
few weeks ago, when Herr Theodor Wolff denounced the idea of 
the annexation of the Belgian coast, and declared that the horror 
of events had shattered the philosophy of Bernhardi about the 
-“*bright joyousness of war,’’ and the theory that it was inevitable. 
‘The German censor suppressed the Tageblatt for a few days. But 
the article was a symptom which he could not hide. The legend of 
the ‘‘ brightness of war’’ and its necessity for the biological 
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progress of nations has been destroyed. Thus we have reached. 


the first stage on the journey back to sanity. : 
- The Vorwirts has also been suppressed sometimes. But it has. 
always kept alive the idea of the solidarity of the working classes 
in all the belligerent countries, and it has never lowered its 
standard. It represents the Socialist group who, under the. 
leadership of Haase and Ledebour, broke away from the main 
Socialist party, and that enormous body of silent opinion which. 
welcomed Herr Liebknecht’s remarkable denunciations of the 
Prussian spirit. It has many ruses for “‘ dodging ’’ the censor and. 
letting the German people know the real meaning of war. Thus. 
foiled in its efforts to denounce the middlemen and agrarians who. 
hold up supplies, it printed a number of short sketches of life in 
Berlin which told their own tale of the suffering and misery 
inflicted by war. The widow who has lost her husband and can 
find no work to support her little children, the housewife who runs 
from shop to shop in despair at the prices of food, the workman 
who thought before the war of some day retiring on his savings, 
and now finds that they are all eaten up and that there is only work 
for a few hours a week in the mills—all the flotsam and jetsam from 
the wreckage which the war causes in the homes of Germany figure 
in the pages of the Vorwarts. The censor has allowed these stories 
to pass. What do they matter to the military mind? But they 
are an expression of the soul of work-a-day Germany which sees its 


fathers and sons killed in the trenches, while lack of food and 


distress of all kind increase every day at home. 
Since then an article has appeared in the Vorwarts on a plan for 


making peace which carries us further than any suggestion that ° 


has yet appeared in the German press. Briefly, the Vorwarts 
desires that the International Socialist bureau should again bé 
reconstituted, and that representatives of all the belligerent 


countries should meet at a congress and decide on the terms of 


peace. They should then, it argues, return home to carry out an 
agitation to bring their own Governments into line with the 
decisions of the ‘‘ International ’’ :— 


“The aim of such a conference,’’ writes the Vorwarts, ‘‘ would 
consist in bringing the war to an end as quickly as possible. Our 
object is not only to secure a laying down of arms, which might 
by itself only lead to still more horrible conflicts, but to produce 
a condition of peace which may be reasonably expected to last. 
That can only be a peace on a basis which secures to all the people 


who are parties to it their individual development in an equal 
degree.”’ 


A. section of the French Socialists were at one time inclined to 
answer this appeal and to take part in the suggested conference.. 


} 
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But it may be said that such a conference would be futile at 
present, for the German Socialists have no control over their own 
Government, which can alone make overtures of peace. But 
whatever we may think about the possibility of reviving the 
“* International,’ or the use which it could serve, the article in the 
Vorwarts is worth attention. It proves that the German Govern- 
ment considers itself no longer in a position to suppress the 
growing desire of the German people for an immediate peace based 
on a policy of no annexations. 

Finally, a remarkable article in the Illustrirte Zeitung on “‘ the 
“German of the future’’ may perhaps help us to answer the all- 
important question which I have raised in this article, whether 
there has been any change in the spirit of Germany. The 
Illustrirte Zeitung, printed in Leipzig, is perhaps the most popular 
illustrated weekly in Germany, and what it says, therefore, about 
the German of the future, the German who will emerge after the 
war, 1S meant to reach the ears of the great middle classes. The 
importance of the article, which is written by Professor Kapp, of 
Strassburg, is that it reminds the German reader of the ‘“‘old 
“idealistic strain that built up the German character.’’ ‘‘ The 
“‘ German,’’ writes the professor, ‘‘ has always differed in this from 
“‘other nations, that his kingdom has always been in a higher 
““ degree than that of any other nation, so to speak, above the earth, 
““and beyond the things that are merely visible and material. The 
““German has always been accustomed to build himself a world 
“from his inner life of the mind and the spirit—a world which has 
‘“made him happy, rich, and strong.’’ Professor Kapp then tells 
his readers what Fichte said about the German love of spirituality 


and freedom. 


Now all this we might think beside the mark, for if this be the 
real German character, it has been singularly well concealed of late. 
But those who lived in Germany in the past and remember how the 
spirit of liberty, wisdom, and justice flourished in many quiet 
homes under the blessings of peace, know that the Professor is not 
talking nonsense. There is a Germany which “ loves the inner 
‘‘ life of the spirit and the mind,’’ and when a writer in a popular 
magazine reminds his readers of this, we may be sure that the 
Germany which we knew in the far-off days is beginning to realise 
herself again. The Professor, it is true, will not admit that a nation 
can alter its fundamental character, and he explains how from these 
old German ideals the strength to make the necessary sacrifices in 
the war hascome. But he is alarmed at the thought that the period 
of idealism in Germany may come to an end :— 


‘The German of the future,”’ he writes, ‘‘ is seeking his king- 
dom in this world, and we are told that we must not concern 
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ourselves with anything but the development of material and_ 

national power. Possession, or real power, dominion over men 
and things, that is the present idea for every future development 
of Germany, consciousness of power and strength and far-flung 
dominion are to be the foundations of Germany in the future.”’ 3 


This may seem to us an exact description of the German of the _ 
present, the German who has made this war, and perhaps the — 
Professor, while he speaks of the future, knows this as well as we 
do, and is really anxious to warn his country against the fruits of 
aggression and the danger of those predatory passions which have 
consumed so much of the soul of Germany. At all events, it is his 


- object to stand for those ideas which he thinks represent the 


original spirit of Germany—the spirit which first taught her to 
be free :— 


ae 


‘Woe to us,’’ he writes, ‘‘if the constructive source of the 
‘new German consciousness spring from the desire for the realisa- 
tion of power in the material physical dominion, and if the German 
of the future has only eyes and ears for questions of possession, 
and takes with him wherever he goes the proud consciousness 
that he is the representative of the nation that occupies the first 
place in the world. If this type of German character sprang from 
the new position of power which the nation had won, it would 
indeed be only sounding brass, an empty, hollow state, which would 
be but badly concealed by the consciousness of brutal strength. But 
who can deny that before the war, and even during the war, there 
have been too many representatives of this new kind of German? 
God keep us from this type of German in the future, the sources 
of whose life and consciousness spring solely from the sphere of 
external political and industrial power and greatness.’’ 


So speaks the Professor, and we doubt whether such an article, or, 
indeed, many of the other articles from which we have quoted, 
could have been published a year ago in Germany. The appeal of 
the Professor of Strassburg to the old ideals of Germany is — 
particularly striking. 

May we not draw from this and other signs which I have noted 
the conclusion that Germany is shaking off her bad dreams of 
“*Macht’”’ and ‘‘ Herrschaft,’’ ‘‘ Machtbewustsein ’’ and ‘‘ Herrsch- 
‘* gewalt,’’ as the professor puts it? If this be true, then we have 
come near to accomplishing one of the ends of the present war, and 
that is the conversion of the German mind and will to the path of 
reason. This conversion of the spirit of Germany is all-important; 
without it the future is dark. But if the Germans can find their own 
soul again and shake off the yoke of militarism and Kaiserism, which 
has proved such a curse to them and to the world, the building up 
of a new and perhaps a better Europe may not be impossible. 


The movements of public opinion in Germany are so rapid that 


~ 
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it is necessary to add a few lines to this article before it goes to 
press. The trend of popular opinion has been still more 
strongly revealed in the peace petition of the Social-Democratic 
Parteiverstand, the party executive, which, after rejecting all plans 
of conquest, stands for the maintenance of the Empire’s territory, 
_ the establishment of political independence, and freedom for 
commercial development :— 


““We have the right,’’ says the Berliner Volkszeitung, ‘‘ to 
set ourselves against those who support the devastating campaign 
for territorial aggrandisement, the Jingoes, who would deny and 
limit the right of other nations to live; we have the right to charge 
them with prolonging this horrible war, which destroys millions 
ef men.”’ 


The organ of the Berlin Socialists invites the Government to 
take the opinion of the people on the question whether the aim of 
the Socialists, or that of the jingoes, represents the people of 
Germany :— 


‘“ We invite a mass petition to the Chancellor. A knowledge of 
what the masses think will show whether it is true what the Jingo 
politicians say, that the Chancellor’s war policy is far too nerveless 
for the people, and his war aims quite inadmissible, or whether it 
is not much more the truth, that the people are behind the views of 
the Social-Democrats, who desire that the Chancellor shall more 
decisively than ever define the objects of the war, as the three points 
in the petition put it. The nation must say clearly that it is not 
willing to drive Germany on to the path which must endlessly 
prolong the war, with the certainty that at the end of it the germ 
will be left from which a new war will spring.’’ 


The Government has refused to allow the collection of signatures 
for the petition. But it has not suppressed its publication, and it 
may be glad in the future to take advantage of this peace movement. 
_ The petition suggests that there is now very little difference between 
the views of the majority of the Socialists and the minority of their 
party in Parliament who voted against the Government on the war. 
Working-class opinion is deeply stirred. There have been well- 
authenticated accounts of disturbances in certain big towns. The 
letters captured on prisoners in the field explain the causes of this 
unrest, and point to a growing distress and misery in Germany, 
which the censor endeavours to conceal. 

But the jingoes still believe that the Allies can be frightened, 
and that a peace can at least be arranged which will save the people 
from complete mortification and disillusionment, and thus preserve 
the rule of the militarists and the junkers. Nor can it be said that 
the majority of the people of Germany yet accept the possibility of 
defeat. The Government, faced with these cross-currents of 
opinion, has appointed Hindenburg to the chief command to make 
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- another desperate attempt to shatter the enemy. But theappointment _ 


has failed to arouse the desired enthusiasm in the press, and the — 


jingoes, with their talk of coming toa settlement now with England, 
and now with Russia, clearly confess that they no longer hope to 
conquer the Allies if they remain united. The rulers of Germany 
are prepared to make large modifications in the expectations which 
they so recklessly raised last year; but as Professor Schmoller 
points out, they fear that if they were to make a peace which did 
not give substantial gains to Germany, they would dig their own 
grave. They are more fearful of Militarist, Junker, and middle- 
class opinion, which is still set on a good return for all the sacrifices 
which Germany has made, than of Socialist peace petitions. 

The peace petition has, however, scared the Conservatives, who 


at first made a great uproar over the launching of the ‘‘ Honourable 


‘* Peace Committee,’’ and started a counter-committee of their own 
under Professor Schaefer. They have now decided on new tactics, 
as Herr von Heydebrand, the Conservative leader, suggested in 
his recent speech. These are to pretend that the Chancellor and 
his Peace Committee really intended to say what the jingoes desire. 


Herr von Heydebrand therefore treats the Chancellor’s phrases © 


about ‘‘ guarantees ’’ in the West as a paraphrase for annexation. 
His idea is to bring the Conservative Party into line with the 
Government, so that a united front may be presented. But there is 


_afurther possibility in this apparent reconciliation. It may enable 
the Conservatives and Chauvinists to climb down from an. 
_impossible position if the war continues to go badly for Germany. 


The Socialists are not deceived by these tactics. They continue 
their own peace movement, which gathers weight. They have called 


a party meeting, and when the Reichstag meets again we shall see 


a notable change in the political situation. What has happened 
since Professor Kapp wrote his article strengthens the view that 


the saner elements of German opinion are exercising a growing 


influence on the mind of Germany. But it may be a long time yet 
before the domination of the War Lords can be seriously shaken. 
They will probably fight the harder the more desperate the 
situation grows, for they can. see nothing but disaster for their 
caste, if the war ends in defeat and disillusion. 


Hucu F. SpeNpDrER. 


THE MAKING OF A GENTLEMAN IN 
GERMANY.* 


"T°O the youth attending the University in Germany custom 
grants one, two, or more free years (freie Jahre) prior to the 
time when he will begin the serious preparation for the thesis and 
the examinations leading to his degree. During this free period 
it is expected he will wander from one university to another, 
attending such lectures as he chooses, but on the whole living a 
care-free life. For years guarded with a vigilance which followed 
him from home to school, and from school back to home, and which 
even dictated the books he read in his moments of private leisure, 
he is now turned loose utterly unsupervised to run as wild as he 
chooses in a world whose moral standards are frankly double. 

But youth is ever, probably ever was, insistent upon having 
ideals towards which it may aspire and struggle, and in its 
aspirations and struggles youth is violent, heedless of others, 
reckless of self. The time has not yet arrived to begin his struggle 
toward his intellectual ideal. He has his freie Jahre before him, 
years for the acquisition of general culture and the development of 
his social nature. Where shall he look for his ideal? Where else 
‘than to his Vaterland and to the conduct of those great ones who 
‘control it? The concrete social ideal he adopts is that of the military 
and its realisation is sought through membership in some one of 
the many university student societies, collectively called corpora- 
tions, often, though incorrectly, called corps. 

It is not assumed here that the ideals of all student corporations 
are the same; confessedly they are not. Nor is it assumed that the 
ideals of the student corporations represent the ideals of the entire 
student body ; such an assumption would be equally unjustified. It 
would be just as unwarrantable, on the other hand, to assume that 
there are not many students outside the corporations who approve 
the corporation ideal and who would, if they could, adopt its mode 
of life. In any case the student corporations and their ideals to a 
large extent dominate the student social life of the university 


* This article is an effort to analyse and interpret what the author saw 
and experienced in the year 1912 while enjoying the relations of a Verkehrsgast of 
one of the most highly esteemed of,all student corporations. It is presented here 
through the courtesy of the Educational Review, New York, in which the major 
part of it appeared in March, 1g15. 
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community, and without doubt their members possess a social 
prestige not enjoyed by students outside their pale. 
The two most striking features of the life of the eoLpotenoe are” 
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its drinking and song Fests commonly known as Kneipen,* and — 
its Mensuren, fencing or duelling contests. The latter of these,two — 


is proscribed by law, and could not be continued were it not for the 
support it receives from student tradition and from the attitude of 


the military and civil official classes. The student who becomes a _— 
member of a duelling corporation thereby takes upon himself the — 


life obligation of settling all affairs of personal honour by the duel. 


That this is also the code of the military is shown in the com- — 
paratively recent case of Dr. Sambeth, whose dismissal from the ~ 
army was demanded by his fellow officers because of his refusal to — 
fight a duel. Further than this, a large number of the judges and — 
other public officials are alumni members (alte Herren) of duelling ~ 
corporations. These facts make clear at once what powerful — 
influences support the ideal and its resultant practices.. If a student — 


be arrested for duelling the chances of his being punished are 
exceedingly small. 
There are many different classes of student corporations, Corps, 


Burschenschaften, Landsmannschaften, and others. In none is the — 
national and military significance more evident than in the — 
Burschenschaft—Ehre, Freiheit, and Vaterland (Honour, Liberty, — 
and Fatherland), are its watchwords. What the Burschenschaft 
aims to do for its members as individuals is all lost in its great — 


patriotic aim, to develop men fit to answer the nation’s call to arms. 


What type of manhood can best serve the Vaterland? What are — 


the qualities needed? What is the ideal? The ideal may be 
concisely expressed in the trite phrase, a soldier, a gentleman, and 
a scholar. It remains, however, to interpret this phrase through a 
knowledge of the qualities assigned to each of the three characters. 
which every Bursch beholds in his possible self. 


The intellectual ideal of the German universities is, as is well 


known, the scientifically trained and productive expert, be he 
philologian, physician, lawyer, or historian. This also is a national 
ideal. To the university lecture hall, laboratory and seminar, 


students, Burschenschaft, community, and nation entrust the 


making of the scholar. The aims of the Burschenschaft are, 
therefore, directed more particularly to the making of the soldier 
and the gentleman. 

The soldier and the gentleman must of all things be a man of 
Muth (courage), courtesy, and self-control. These qualities are 
secured through a process of discipline and training which begins 
the moment the youth has been accepted as a possible member and 


* The headquarters also of the Burschenschaft are commonly called K neipe. 
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proceeds by certain clearly defined steps. The steps may be briefly 
summarised. A student who desires to join a Burschenschaft must 
make known this wish. Perhaps he comes recommended by an 

alter Herr (an Alumnus); perhaps some Bursch has merely scraped 
up an acquaintance with him. After he has indicated his desire to 
join he is invited to a drinking and song Fest where he is sized up. 

If satisfied, the Burschenschaft takes him on a six weeks’ trial. If 
still satisfied at the end of six weeks, it admits him as a Fuchs (one 
in training). He remains a Fuchs for one and a-half or two 
semesters, in any case until he has fought two (in some Burschen- 
schaften three), satisfactory fencing bouts (geniigende Mensuren). 

Then he is received asa Bursch (active member). He continues as 
an active Bursch until the end of his fourth semester. From the 
beginning of his fifth semester he begins his serious preparation 

for his examination and becomes inactive. He generally ‘‘ makes ’” 
his examination at the end of his eighth or his tenth semester, 

according to his ability. After he has ‘‘ made his examination ’” 
he is known as an alter Herr (Alumnus). 

_ Throughout the period that he is a Fuchs and an active Bursch 

the youth is undergoing a training that could scarcely be surpassed 
as a system for securing the ends it has in view. No small amount 
of time is required both of the Fuchs for this training and of the 
Bursch for his active duties. The amount of time differs greatly 

at different universities. One Burschenschaft at Berlin requires 
only three evenings a week, Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, 

and Wednesday morning and afternoon, whereas one at Jena 
demands every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday afternoon, every 
morning except Wednesday, and every evening except alternate 
Thursdays. 

During his first six weeks the Fuchs must choose a Leib-Bursch 
who takes charge of his education in all things pertaining to the 
Bursehenschaft and whom he must obey absolutely. This training 
consists chiefly of (1) practice in fechten (fencing), (2) training in 
manners and dress, (3) learning the history of his own corporation 
and the insignia and history of other student corporations which 
are roughly divided into friendly and unfriendly. 

The character of the training is determined by its aim. The 
Fuchs is never called upon to perform any menial tasks. It is never 
forgotten that the Fuchs is a Herr (gentleman), and consequently 
debarred from all servile tasks. He must, however, be given 
abundant opportunity to exercise his accomplishments and show 
his breed. Occasions for this are sought and found. He learns 
how to address individuals of different ranks, the approved forms 
of letter-writing, all the fine courtesies the knowledge and practice 
of which will distinguish him as a member of a superior social class. 
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At the Kneipen held once or twice each week, he learns the songs 
which student tradition has handed down from the Middle Ages. 
He listens to Liszt, Wagner, Chopin, and other classicists, and he 
cultivates the art of polite and cultured conversation as assiduously 
as did the youth of ancient Greece at their banquets. At the Kneipe, 
also, the Bursch learns to control his temper under the fire of the 
personalities of all degrees that are indulged in without limit afte: 
the formal exercises with which the Kneipe begins are over. Hi: 
at all other times ever-present sensitiveness is now entirely casi 
aside under the corporation dictum that ‘‘ Nothing said at Knezpe 
‘“is an insult.’”? As a gentleman he must learn to drink without 
limit, and to be mildly drunk without showing it. So capable doe: 
he become in this latter respect that in many instances none but 
a connoisseur would be able to detect his intoxication. Some 
corporations fine members who get drunk; none, however, take i 
very seriously, and many expect that before any really self. 
respecting Kneipe closes all present will be gloriously drunk. | 

Aneipen generally begin at about eight o’clock in the evening; 
they often close at midnight. Sometimes they continue until eight 
o’clock the next morning. In rare cases, Kneipen last through a 
second day or as long as there are any survivors on hand to continue 
them. During this time the drinking is almost continuous except fo1 
conversation periods lasting from ten to fifteen minutes. A Fuchs 
must drink whenever any active Bursch or Alter Herr salutes him 
and cries ‘‘ Geschenk!’ and must continue drinking until his more 
or less sober superior cries, ‘‘ Rest weg.’’ The penalty inflicted fot 
the infringements of the rules of order freely indulged in after the 
serious programme is over is generally the same—to drink three 
steins without stopping, and the penalty is not one that is shunned. 
It should be remembered, of course, that German beer is far less 
intoxicating than English, but the tradition that it does not make 
drunk and that Germans never get drunk is a fiction which first- 
hand observation will not support. 

The fact that the Mensur as well as duelling i is now forbidden by 
law has led many to assume that it is rapidly dying out. The 
experiences of a somewhat leisurely tour of the leading German 
universities in the year 1912 fail to justify any such opinion. At 
universities situated in smaller cities, such as Heidelberg and 
Gottingen, where the university controls the town and where 
tradition is stronger than law, no effort is made to conceal Mensuren. 
Anyone can witness them. In Berlin, where civil law and police 
power greatly surpass the strength and influence of student 
tradition, the Mensuren are carried on in secret. The rooms 
selected are generally in some out-of-the-way beer hall. The 
students attending leave at home their student caps, and watchers 
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guard the doors and hallways to give warning in cage the Polizei 
should appear. All is prearranged, all is understood; should the 
guardians of the public peace enter, they would find merely a 
company of merry students sipping golden beer and singing songs 
of love and fatherland. 

Every member of the Burschenschaft must fight at least seven — 
Mensuren. Some fight much oftener; my most intimate acquaint- 
ance fought on an average every two weeks. The Burschenschaft 
of which the writer was a Verkehrsgast devoted one day per week 
to Mensuren, from about 8.0 a.m. to 2 p.m., or even later. On 
these regular days a succession of Mensuren were fought. From 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred students were always in 
attendance. It must be remembered that this was but one of the 
many groups thus engaged. 

The true character of the student Mensur, as well as its real aim, 
has seldom been correctly presented. It is impossible in the present — 
article to enter into a description of all the details of the conduct of 
the Mensuren and of the occasions which give rise to them. A brief 
statement of certain more general features followed later by a 
concrete description is all that can be undertaken. It is difficult to 
know whether to call the Mensur a students’ fencing bout or a duel. 
Either term is in danger of conveying a wrong impression. The 
term ‘‘ duel’’ suggests that the aim is to kill, which it is not. The 
term “‘ fencing ’’ suggests to most Englishmen a contest in which 
there is no desire to inflict wounds, which is equally incorrect. 

There are two general types of Mensuren, those fought with 
Sdbel (sabres) and those fought with Schlager. In the latter, the 
more usual type and the one to be dealt with chiefly in this article, 
every portion of the swordsman's body is protected except his scalp 
and cheek. Ata given signal the Mensur begins and continues for 
ten or fifteen minutes* or until the attending physician declares that 
one of the Paukanten (contestants) has received a wound too 
dangerous to allow him to continue fighting. The blows are dealt 
with a heavy downward stroke. The wounds are seldom very 
dangerous. This does not prevent them from being exceedingly 
painful. An attending servant wipes the Schlager frequently 
with disinfectant, and the physician is assiduous in examining the 
wounds. 

To one who does not thoroughly understand their aim, Mensuren 
appear at their worst as disgusting blood Fests, in their milder fori 
as insipid child’s play. It is not possible to understand the Mensur 
by observing it. One must live among the students; and gradually 
divest oneself of one’s prejudices. It is entirely misleading to say 


*Ten minutes is the customary length of a Mensur fought merely for the sake of 
practice. Fifteen minutes for a Mensur fought to avenge an insult. 
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the more defeated a student is, the prouder he is. The German | 
student is as proud of his ability to use Schlager and Sabel as an ~ 
English youth is of prowess and skill in his sports. To be the best 
Fechter or Paukant in his corporation, to win the Mensur are 
ambitions, natural and genuine, and accomplishments which bring 
honour and recognition. It is equally misleading to state that the - 
German student is more proud of receiving scars than of winning 
the victory. This statement has been made more than once, but 
no one has made clear the reason for this preference. The reason 
becomes clear the moment the aim is understood. The primary 
aim of the Mensur is not the acquirement of skill in swordsmanship, 
but Muth (courage)—-‘‘ Moral courage!’ a Burseh will tell you. In 
this one word is summed up the Bursch’s conception of all that is. 
noblest, all that is most worthy of a soldier and a gentleman. 
In his eyes Muth stands also for the great national virtue, the great 
‘‘ moral ’’ need of his people: ‘‘ The Germans are a timid people,”’ 
explained a Bursch to me. ‘‘ It is necessary for us to practise the 
‘* Mensur to develop courage.’’ The student who is proud of his 
‘scars is proud of them only because they bear indisputable witness — 
to his having shown this quality in an ordeal set by his peers. The 
character of German courage has been revealed to the nations of the 
‘world in many of the military exploits of the present war—the- 
Mensur is the activity fostered by the university youth to develop 
‘this courage. 

No consideration is taken in a Mensur of the equality or 
inequality of the contestants. The more unequal the better the 
-chance for developing courage in the less proficient swordsman, 
-and the greater will be his opportunity for showing to his peers his 
-ability to stand before an enemy recognised as superior and more 
powerful, and allow himself to be hacked to pieces, until some 
higher authority calls a halt. To flinch, to let escape a gasp of 
pain, to step back, would mean expulsion from the corporation, 
loss of social caste, and disgrace that would follow him from one 
‘university to another, and haunt him throughout his life. 

How the student mind interprets courage and how sound is the 
contention that the ideal, far from being ‘‘ moral courage,’’ is 
‘distinctly physical and brutal, and that the process for achieving it 
is also inherently brutal and brutalising, can be gathered in no 
‘better way than from a description of a Mensur taken from the 
writer’s diary :— X 

“In the morning I attended my second Mensur tournament. 
“Eleven Mensuren were fought, all were of the Schlager variety. 
“““ Many of them came to an end soon, several lasted the full fifteen 
““minutes. Herr Becker fought with a left-handed German and 
‘‘ easily won. In a number of cases the fighting was fierce and the 
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a “(wounds frightful. At least two of the Paukanten presented heads 
_ ** so covered with wounds and blood that they looked like lumps of 
‘raw flesh. One Paukant I shall neverforget. Blood streamed from 
_ “his scalp, ran down over his forehead, coursed over his eyes, and 
‘ran into his mouth. Again and again the Sekundanten (seconds) 
“had to call a halt in order that the cords which bound on the 
_“‘ various portions of the protecting suit and headgear, and which 
_ ‘*had been cut, might be repaired. During one of these pauses one 
““of the Paukanten leaned back against his chair. A comrade 
“‘brought him a drink. As he sipped the water, the blood that ran 
“into it from his wounds turned it rapidly crimson, but the 
_** Paukant did not appear to mind it. 

““The Leder (leather protector) is tied on again and the fight 
*““continues. One Paukant or the other is always dealing his 
“‘antagonist a blow which must beexamined by the Arzt (physician). 
*eBlood, blood, blood! It runs down the trousers of the Paukant 
““who is getting the worst of it, and paints a band as broad asa 
““man’s hand on each leg of his white duck trousers. An ugly blow 
““ clips off a large slice of scalp and sends the blood spattering upon 
““us. A bystander tells me there is blood on my collar. I turn to 

_“*the long mirror behind us; there is blood on my collar, on my 

- ““forehead, my nose, and my chin. Those in front of me are far 
““ worse spattered than I. More than once in the moments which 

_ ** follow I am obliged to remove my glasses to wipe off the blood in 
“order to continue watching. No one is at all concerned by what 
“is going on. One Bursch is plainly bored that the Mensur lasts 
““so long, and begins reading a newspaper, though it is difficult to 
““ understand how he can see the print in the half-light of this dark 
““morning. Other Burschen retire to the table a few feet away and 
“‘ order beer or coffee and Butter-brod (sandwiches). A few play 
““cards. The majority, however, continue to watch the fray, which 
“ does not come to an end until the full fifteen minutes are up. 

“‘I might say that there were two men in the group who did 
“‘ appear to be affected by the sight. They were the Testant, the 
“‘ servant who disinfects the Schlager and the Couleur-diener, the 
“‘ servant who dresses the Paukant. From time to time their faces 

_‘* bore signs of nausea, sometimes perhaps of pity, but theirs were 
_ ‘the only ones. This lack of manhood on their part was regarded 
** as excusable as they were only servants, not Herren (gentlemen) ! 
‘* At the end of the Mensur just described the Paukanten sat 
-** down on their chairs and the Couleur-diener proceeded to take off 
_ “their fechten (fencing) apparel. Jt was a sickening task. Every 
*‘inch was reeking with half-congealed blood which stuck to the 
“leather and made the knots hard to get at. 
‘**T followed the two Paukanten upstairs to the operating room 
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‘‘ where a number of young medical students were busy sewing up 
‘“heads, noses, and lips. The defeated Paukant had received — 
‘““Ffteen wounds. One wound was between three and four inches — 
‘‘long, the other fourteen were smaller. As the amateur surgeon © 
‘‘ sewed the wounds, the blood still flowed into the Pauwkant’s 
‘“mouth and eyes and ran in little streams down on to the floor. — 
‘* Once or twice he uttered a gasp of pain, but it was only a ee : 
‘* drawn breath, not a moan. 

“From this Paukant I moved to another, also undergoing an~ 
‘operation. His lower lip had been cut across vertically so that 
‘‘the exterior surface fell down loosely over his chin. That his 
‘‘ suffering was intense was most plainly evident. As the young 
‘surgeon drew his needle through the lip stitch by stitch with an 
‘indifferent degree of skill, cold perspiration burst from the 
‘“natient’s pores, stood out on his countenance, and thinned the 
‘“blood. He looked grimly out into the room as he sat astride a 
‘“‘ chair, but not a muscle of his face moved; nor did he utter a single 
‘sound of pain. The operating room was small, and the patients — 
‘“were coming fast, so, after lingering a few moments longer, I 
“joined the outgoing throng and returned to the Fechten-Saalt 
‘“ below, where the Mensur tournament, which had begun at about 
“* 8.30, continued until two in the afternoon.”’ 

What must be the effects of such contests upon the youth who” 
take part in them? To what extent do these frays, deliberately 
sought and entered into, dull the senses and render the participants 
indifferent to human suffering in themselves as well as in others? 
The Mensur is not only one of the most brutalising activities ever | 
devised by a nation, but it shuts out of student life wholesome 
sports. Some corporations do encourage other sports, but this is 
rare, although on the increase. In the’eyes of the corporation 
student, however, the exertions incident to the ordinary English 
and American sports are not in keeping with the dignity of a 
gentleman. To drink, to fence, to insult those he has wilfully 
chosen to regard as enemies, and to avenge insults, this is the life 
of a gentleman. 

In this, as in all brutalising processes, the victim not only loses 
his fine sensitiveness, but having lost his sensitiveness he confuses 
values and fails to distinguish substance from form :— 

“Why do you not see football?’ I asked one of my German 
comrades at a Mensur. 

‘‘ Football is so roh (barbarous),’’ was the immediate reply. 

Ridiculous as this answer may seem to one who does not 
appreciate the corporation student’s point of view, to the one who 
gave it the explanation was complete and final. At no point 
throughout any Mensur I ever witnessed did those taking part 
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forget they were gentlemen. The forms of courtesy were as 
carefully observed as at a full-dress ball. Throughout the frays 
the politest word in the German language, Bitte! is constantly 
recurring. But a moment’s reflection will show that all these 
boasted superior merits concern the form, not, the substance of the 
two activities. Noone can deny that brutality enters into football, 
but it is clearly incidental. The history of football is marked 
by a constant and increasing effort to reduce this brutality. 
In the Mensur, on the other hand, the brutality is fundamental, 
essential. To exclude it or reduce it would be to deprive the Mensur 
of that very quality without which it cannot achieve its ends. More 
than this, football is essentially a game, whereas it is difficult to 
regard the Mensur as anything but a serious occupation. The 


actions of the students attending or entering into the Mensur seldom — 


indicate they are having a good time. They seem to enter or watch 
from a sense of duty. Courage, self-control, refusal to surrender 
though knowing defeat is inevitable—these are the roots of man- 
hood; and the test, the school for these, is pain. The Mensur is a 
Fest of physical brutality, of voluntarily inflicted, and voluntarily 
endured physical torture. The avowed aim, as stated above, is 
moral courage. The type of courage actually developed is debased, 
immoral, and anti-social. 

In a State famous throughout the world for its rigid enforcement 
of law the practices growing out of this ideal still continue despite 
the fact that they have been declared unlawful. This continuance 
can be explained on two grounds: first, that these practices are in 
harmony with the ideals of a privileged class which lives outside 
_ the pale of the law; second, that they are regarded by this class as 

in some way serving the ends of the State. 


F. H. Swirr. 
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SHOULD WOMEN “SPEAK” IN CHURCH ? 


HE National Mission Council, convened to “‘think, pray, and 

** deliberate upon our present life in England and its spiritual 
‘needs, and then to give such counsel as the Holy Ghost should 
’? adopted, amongst others, three resolu- 
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tions. One affirmed that ‘‘ the aims and ideals of the women’s © 


‘‘movement, apart from its political and other claims, are in 
“harmony with the teaching of the Christ and His Church as to 
‘“‘the equality of men and women in the sight of God—equality 
‘“‘in privilege, equality in calling, equality in opportunity of 


‘‘ service.’’ The second resolution asserts “‘ the importance of — 


““ securing adequate representation of women upon the conferences, 


*“councils, and assemblies of the Church, in relation both to the — 


“National Mission and the permanent work and mission of our 
‘“church.’? The third urges upon the bishops “‘ the importance 
‘‘of giving definite directions as to the best ways of using the 
‘“ services and receiving the message of women speakers, whether 
‘in church or elsewhere.”’ 

Acting upon the third resolution, the Bishops of London and 
of Chelmsford issued directions to carry it into effect in their own 
dioceses, strictly limiting the ministrations of women to gatherings 
of women and children and to the nave of the church. Some 
weeks elapsed before any protest was made, then Mr. Riley and 
the E.C.U. denounced the whole movement as_ un-Catholic 


and an open defiance of St. Paul’s express prohibition’ of © 


the public ministration of women in the Church. 

In the face of this agitation threatening to wreck the National 
Mission, the Bishop of Chelmsford has decided that, ‘‘ during the 
‘“mission, I shall not sanction any woman telling her sisters of 


“the Saviour’s love in any church in my diocese’’; even though | 


he firmly believes that ‘‘ this would have been accepted and blessed 
“by the Lord of the Church Himself as He looked down at these 
‘“ gatherings.”’ He adds: ‘‘ It seems incredible that such a course 
“could have been opposed, but so it is. Party passions have 
‘“been aroused, controversy encouraged, and all on the eve of 
‘‘the National Mission. Surely this has been the work of the 
‘“‘ Devil. Yet what is to be done? The natural man would say: 
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_ ** Resist the were aciaton largely Heapten of ignorance and 
‘prejudice.’ This spirit would wreck the Mission. During 
“the Mission I shall not sanction women speaking in church. 

‘““ After the Mission I shall take counsel with my episcopal 

*“ colleagues on the question.”’ 

‘Adie sub judice lis est. The E.C.U. condemns the 
movement as un-Catholic and a defiance of St. Paul’s express 
prohibition. As it is because of St. Paul’s prohibition that the 
movement is un-Catholic, we need here only discuss 1 Cor. xiv., 
34: “‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it is not 
‘““ permitted unto them to speak; but they are commanded to be 
‘“under obedience, as also saith the law.’’ This one ruling of 

St. Paul would in itself be final but for two considerations: (1) 
St. Paul himself states a higher principle superseding this rule; 
(2) woman’s status to-day and our whole social environment are 
totally different from St. Paul’s day. Let us take the latter point 
first. ; 

Our whole social and mental atmosphere has changed, and, in 
this: matter, Paul lived in a world with which we are only artifi- 
cially in touch. In his day, in every New Testament country except 
possibly Palestine and Macedonia, the status and estimate of 

“women were positively degrading. In Rome and Greece, the 
‘subjection of woman was a cardinal principle. Legally, she had 
no status at all; she was the property of her husband or father. 
Any slight privileges accorded her were rather from a feeling of 
pity for her bodily weakness and presumed mental incapacity 
_(imbecillitas) than for any more worthy reason. In Greece her 
one place was indoors; her chief ornament “‘ silence and sobriety 
‘‘of mind, and remaining quietly at home.’’* These words of 
Euripides might almost be St. Paul’s. Education was not for 
her. An Aspasia might be educated and shine by her charm and 
wit in man’s society, but an honest woman was to be a housewife 
and accessible only to the men of her own family. 

In Palestine woman enjoyed more freedom and prominence, 
so long as she never forgot her natural inferiority and absolute 
subjection to man. Her education was very slight, but she was 
an excellent housewife. (Prov. 31. 10 sqq.) She joined with men 
in their acts of worship, though she was limited to the ‘‘ court of 
‘‘the women ’”’ in the Temple, and sat apart, apparently behind a 
partition, in the synagogue. At any rate, there was no mingling 
of the sexes in public worship.t Even while sharing in the 
worship, women did not count as members of the congregation. 

* Eur. Heracl, 477 sq.; cf. Soph. Ajax 293; Plato Meno 71 E; Epictetus Exchir. 


62; cf. Dill, Roman Society; Donaldson, Woman in Greece and Rome. 
+ Schiirer, Il. 75 sq. On Education of Women, see Hastings’ D. of B., 1, 651; 


Schiirer, II. 51, notes 34 sqq. 
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For instance, ten Jews at least must be present for the holding of | 
public worship in a synagogue, but they must be ten men, for 
women do not reckon even to-day. Naturally, no synagogue 
office* was open to women. Rabbinical Judaism, as opposed to 
the high esteem in which Old Testament women were held, enter- | 
tained an almost contemptuous estimate of woman,f even 
questioning her having a soul. ‘* Idiots, babes, eunuchs, mongrels, — 
‘women, slaves,’’ it brackets together as flesh rather than spirit. 
Res To this day, in his ‘‘ Eighteen Prayers,’’ a man-Jew thanks God 
that he is not born a woman. 
This general conviction of woman’s natural and pronounced 
inferiority and subjection to man partly accounts for Paul’s 
strictures on the sex. Though we shall presently see that he 
formulates a principle which spells death to woman’s subjection, 
and frequently shows that he is not quite happy in his favourite 
doctrine of woman’s subordination, even while preaching it (e.g., 
1 Cor, xi. 11-12), he constantly insists on her subordination as a_ 
God-decreed law of nature (e.g., 1 Cor. xi. 3 sqq). It is precisely 
on this ground that he bases his rule: ‘‘ Let your women keep— 
“silence in the churches; for it is not permitted unto them to 
‘“‘ speak; but they are commanded to be under obedience.’’ But, 
as we shall see, Paul would probably never have uttered these 
words had they not been forced upon him by local and temporary 
circumstances of a peculiar nature. He is addressing the Church’ 
at Corinth, notoriously the most dissolute city on earth in his day. 
_ Its immerality was proverbial. There, of all places, it was unseemly 
for any self-respecting woman to stand in the public gaze. Any 
indiscreet use, on the part of Christian women, of privileges’ 
perfectly innocent elsewhere might easily do serious harm to the 
Christian Church. However deeply Paul might feel that it is 
equally open to man and woman, equally baptised with the Holy 
Ghost, to partake of spiritual perfection and impart it to others; 
however prophetically Paul might hint that, in Christ, sex-dis- 
tinctions are conventions (Gal. iii. 28; 1 Cor. xi. 11-12), respect 
for others often compels us to observe many conventions in them- 
selves not morally binding (e.g., esp. 1 Cor. x. 23 sqq.). It was 
most urgent, in Corinth of all places, to safeguard the good name 


* It is said even a woman could take part in the reading of the Sabbath lesson as 
one of the seven persons required for that purpose. It was, however, considered 
very objectionable for her to do so, except in cases of extreme urgency. (Tos. Meg. 
IV. 226*; Bab. Meg. 23a). One woman, so an inscription tells us, was adpxiouvaywyos, 
but so was a child of three years. In later times, it was often a mere nominal title. 
aks. Schiirer IT. 65, n68a. 

, + Some Pharisees veiled their faces lest they should behold a woman or some 
unclean thing. In the Talmud, ‘‘ women, slaves, children,’ are constantly grouped 
together. Rabbinic Paul, in x Cor. xi. 5-9, makes woman modelled on man, not, like 

. man, immediately in the image of God. ‘ 
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_ of Christianity and of Christian women from any suspicion. It 
would have occasioned the gravest scandal in Corinth had it become 
- generally known that Christian women were so immodest as 
actually to address congregations of men. St. Paul very rightly 
stopped these public ministrations* of women in the Church of 
Corinth. 
We know that the Corinthian Church was very disorderly and 
worse (€.g., 1 Cor. xi. 20-21), and it is just possible that some local 
scandal was the occasion of this prohibition. 1 Cor. deals largely 
with questions and complaints that had reached Paul, and some 
complaints were appalling. Some women may have taken 
advantage of their Christian freedom. Previously, as 1 Cor. xi. 5 
shows, he had allowed women to pray and ‘‘ prophesy’’ in 
Church, on condition that they did so veiled. Now, on grounds of 
expediency, reverence, decency, and order, he cancels at Corinth 
his previous sanction, though he bases his decision on the plea of 
woman’s natural subordination: ‘‘ It is not permitted unto them to 
*““ speak; but they are commanded to be under obedience.”’ 
In his day, on grounds of expediency, St. Paul’s order was 
undoubtedly right, even as he was right in sending back 
Onesimus the slave to his master, without ordering Philemon to 
set him free as a Christian brother, though he requests him to treat 
him as such. But, in both cases, if we really want to get to the root 
and spirit of Christ’s and Paul’s teaching, we must go deeper. We 
must take as our clue, not isolated rules and precepts voiced to meet 
_the special conditions of the age, but Paul’s great principles 
underlying and explaining the rules, and constantly superseding 
or contradicting them. These principles, Paul’s own fundamental 
guides, we have in Gal. iii. 28: ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
‘“neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye 
““are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ These principles, implicit in 
Christianity from the first, spell death to Jewish exclusiveness, 
slavery, sex-inferiority, as Paul foresaw. The retention of any one 
of these barriers maims Christianity and convicts it of failure. 
But spiritual history teaches us that a first principle often requires 
a very long time to disclose its full implications. Its prophets must 
be prepared to face any amount of abuse and persecution at the 
hands of prejudice and ignorance. 
It needed no little courage on Paul’s own part to establish his 
first principle: ‘‘ In Christ, there is neither Jew nor Greek.’ His 
revolutionary attitude to the law and his turning to the Gentiles 


*“ To speak’? (AaXeivy) some interpret to ‘“‘talk, chatter’’; others “‘to ask 
‘“questions.”? The following verse: ‘“‘If they will learn anything, let them ask 
“their husbands at home; for it is a shame for women to speak in the church,”’ lends 
colour to the latter suggestion. “The Church’s own interpretation of verse 34 has, 

. however, always been as above. 
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was an awful shock to good Christians of his day, the Twelve — 
included. What made it all the more courageous on Paul’s part 
was that Christ had said of the law, ‘‘ one jot or one tittle shall in 
‘‘ no wise pass from the law ’’; and of the Gentiles: ‘‘ Go not into 
‘any way of the Gentiles, but go rather to the lost sheep of the — 
‘“ house of Israel.’’ Yet Paul deliberately “‘ went into the way of 
‘‘the Gentiles,’’ and abrogated the law. He broke the letter of 
et Christ’s command, but only to be the more loyal to. His Spirit. 
: Someone had to stand up and say: ‘‘ The letter killeth, it is the 
‘‘ spirit that giveth life,’’ and ‘‘ with God there is neither Jew nor 
“‘ Greek.’? Paul was the one man to do it, and, in so doing, the 
one man who truly understood his Master and continued His work. 
Could the Paul, who broke Christ’s letter to find His spirit, see us 
now slaves to his own letter (1 Cor. xiv. 34) and breaking his spirit 
(Gal. iii. 28), what would he think of us and our Christianity ? 
His other two principles: ‘‘ In Christ, there is neither bond nor 
‘‘ free, male nor female,’’ even a Paul could not establish in his 
day, for many reasons. To begin with, he could fight the Twelve, 
but not Rome. The government of affairs and the ordering of the 
social and economical system was in strong and jealous Roman 
hands. Had he proclaimed a crusade against slavery, it would 
have been a useless and perilous policy, resulting in a violent set- 
back to Christianity and imperilling the entire existence of the new ~ 
religion. But all such reforms were out of the question then for 
another reason as well. Society, even Christian society, was not 
ripe for such drastic revolutions as the emancipation of slaves or of 
women. Long habit dulls the senses and puts the critical faculty 
to sleep. On both these social questions, the ancients laboured 
under a dullness and blindness which we can only imagine by a big 
effort of reflection. They traced all their time-honoured institutions 
to inspired and semi-divine legislators; to change or even question 
them was impious. The subjection of women and slaves was to 
them a God-decreed ordinance of nature. God had made women ~ 
and slaves of inferior clay, naturally inferior and incapable for 
liberty. They were intended by Nature to live under the control 
and guidance of those whom she had made wiser and more 
intelligent, to see God and His ways reflected in wiser and nobler 
spirits than themselves. Even the best early Christians, and Paul 
among them (1 Cor. xi. 3-9; xiv. 35, &c., &c.) could not shake off 
these long-cherished, convictions. The instinct of universal 
brotherhood and equality in the sight of God was still, in this 
‘matter, too new-born and infantile to cope with old prejudices, 
except in Christ Himself. A Philemon loved an Onesimus, yet he 
viewed him as of inferior clay. Paul’s principles, ‘‘ there is neither 
“‘bond nor free, male nor female, in Christ,’? far transcended the 
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moulds of his own time and of his own mind; even to him, they 
were aspirations.* But they were rich seeds planted in the heart of 
society, bound to bear fruit after their kind in the fullness of time. ~ 
Yet it is appalling to think that it should have taken eighteen 
centuries of Christian education before men dared even to criticise 
such a monstrous institution as slavery, deep-rooted as it was, and 
found the courage to pronounce it a scandal to Christianity. 1,900 
years of the light of the Holy Spirit of Christ have not sufficed to 
convince men’s minds and hearts of the iniquity of woman’s 
subjection, and in this matter the Church is the greatest sinner. 

‘“‘ Ignorance and prejudice’’ block the way, says the Bishop of 
Chelmsford. It is the old plea that what has lasted a long time 
must be right, and, says the Church, it is impious to tamper with 
what the saints of old have handed down to us as a sacred deposit. 
After this plea, there is another ecclesiastical trumpet-call 
which seldom fails to rally the faithful : ‘‘ The Bible is in danger!” 
Many good men still think that they are the best and the only 
Christians who stick closely to the letter of the New Testament, 
and refuse to budge one inch from what that letter says.t Ecce 
Homo said long ago: ‘‘ The New Testament is not the Christian 
““law; the precepts of Apostles are not the Christian law. To 
‘“make them such is to throw back the Church into that legal 
*“ system from which Christ would have set it free. The Christian 
‘‘law is the Spirit of Christ.’’ This Spirit of Christ has been 
pouring its light upon us all these 1,900 years, yet here we are still 
clinging to the letter of an isolated precept of Paul, voiced to meet 
a local and temporary case at Corinth, and ignoring the whole 
spirit of Paul and his Master Christ. ‘‘ Christ and His Church (?) 
‘are at one in their teaching as to the equality of men and women 
‘‘in the sight of God, equality in privilege, equality in calling, 
‘“equality in opportunity of service.’’ 

We are making a fetish of Paul’s theology, exactly as the Jews 
did of the Mosaic law. Neither the one nor the other said: What 
is true to me now must be true to all men and eternally true in the 
form in which I have framed it. This was precisely Christ’s plea : 
as to this and that article of the Mosaic law: ‘‘ Because of the 


*St. Paul’s whole teaching about woman and marriage is infinitely below 
Christ’s. His subjection of women and ascetic views on marriage are surprisingly _ 
narrow for a liberal Paul, survivals of his Rabbinic training, an ols garment 
showing around the rest of his new cloth. 

+ To her own and others’ hurt, the Church is far too apt to turn the leiter of the 
New Testament into a Procrustean bed on which she maims or strains the mind of 
the nation. Is the Holy Ghost confined to the pages of the New Testament, and has 
it ceased to guide into all truth since 70 a.D.? Has Christ’s promise that the Holy 
Ghost would enable.us to do and see greater things than even Apostles worked or 
witnessed proved empty? Must we ever look back, never forward, and ‘“‘ judge 
‘‘ solely by the test of archeology rather than by the needs of the present and the 
‘claims of the future”? ? 
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‘‘ hardness of your heart Moses wrote you this precept ’ te yee 
was the best that half-civilised' Jews could receive in Moses’ day, 
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but, after 1,500 years of God’s light, it is not adapted to a more P 


enlightened age. So it is of Paul’s isolated rule to the Christian — 
Church: ‘‘ Let your women keep silenon s in.the churches; they are 
‘* commanded to be under obedience.’’ It was a golden rule then, 


but leaden now. We are advanced by 1,900 years beyond the — 
Apostolic generation and its narrow views. We do not now first — 
artificially degrade woman into an inferior being by our subjection | 


of her, then justify that subjection by saying that she is naturally 
inferior. Of that Pauline precept Christ would say, as He said of 


the Jewish Sabbath, that it is not a question of what the letter of - 


Scripture commands, but what the spirit of humanity demands. In 


such matters, even a Paul could not escape from the limitations of 


his place and time. No blame to him if the wisdom of his | 


generation is at times the folly of ours, but he would be the first to 
blame us for that idolatry of his letter which quenches the 
quickening Spirit that, in 1,900 years, has realised for us much that 
he only hoped for. In his day he broke the chains of legalism by 


which men were bound, and threw open the doors leading into the — 
boundless freedom of nature and truth. If he could return to 
earth to-day, he would find that the crowbars and files with which — 


he made his way out of the prison-house have been forged into the 
bolts and chains of a new prison called by his own name! 


‘Thanks mainly to Christ’s own reverence for woman, her — 


position after twenty centuries of His enlightening Spirit has 
vastly improved. In every sphere of life man is proud to work side 
by side with her on equal terms. The old theory of her mental and 
moral inferiority. is completely exploded, and has vanished with 
ne subjection that produced it. And ‘‘ equality in. privilege, 

“equality in calling, equality in opportunity of service ’’ has had 


a most beneficial effect on woman’s character. It has unfolded the — 


best and highest in her, without unsexing her or destroying any of 


the qualities which are her charm and power. Specially is this true | 
of her moral and spiritual influence. Religion has maintained its — 


old hold on her. The serious spirit in which woman undertakes 


her new mission is but the outcome of an inherent religious depth | 


of feeling, a religious feeling which inspires and pervades her life 


and is poured into her work. Now as ever, religion is a necessity 


for woman, part and parcel of her nature, the spring from which all. 


her true actions flow. Yet it is precise ely in this spiritual sphere, 
which is peculiarly her own, that the Church to-day slams the door 
in her face. 


To sum up. I am sure that were Paul here to-day, he would be : 
the first to tell us: ‘* Do not exalt my theology of 1900 years ago 
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“into a fetish. Remember my own rule: ‘ Prove all things—even 
“the Bible’s—hold fast that which is good.’ Retain all that is 
“‘ of permanent value in my teaching; discard its perishable and 
“local elements. Treasure my ‘ gold, silver, and precious stones,’ 
“but do not garner my ‘ wood, hay, and stubble.’ Hold fast to 
““ the principles and substance of my teaching, adapt its form and ~ 
‘letter to the needs and convictions of your day. For instance, 
_““my strictures on women do not apply in your day. Their posi- 
“tion in your generation and mine is totally different, to your 
““great gain. The only words of mine that really apply to the 
*“ question are: (1) in Christ, ‘ there is neither male nor female’; 
**(2) in the Church, ‘let all things be done unto edifying.’ For 
““you the whole question resolves itself to this: Will Christianity 
“in England gain by women taking public part in the services 
‘‘of the: Church? It is a question for you to settle purely on its 
‘“own merits, unfettered by any isolated ruling of mine 1900 years 
*“ago, under totally different circumstances.”’ 


oe R. Conv. 
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THE CO-ORDINATION OF WAR PENSIONS. 


HE history of existing pension schemes is one of emergency 
administration and legislation. The first sketch of War 
Pensions was so adversely criticised that the Government set up a — 
Select Committee of Front Bench men to draw up a new scheme. 
The result of their deliberations was accepted as the Scale-Pension 
rate for both the Admiralty and the War Office. It dealt with 
widows, dependents, and disabled men. It had not been long in 
existence before it was recognised that in its operation inequalities 
of treatment emerged. A Bill was therefore introduced to set up a 
Statutory Committee to deal with this result. The body created by 
this Bill was a reorganised Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, with 
a Central Committee in London and Local War Pensions Com- 


_ mittees all over the country. 


The Government provides all the money for Scale Pensions. It 
proposes to find a capital sum sufficient to meet the supplementary 
pensions payable under the various regulations of the Statutory — 
Committee. So far it has found £6,000,000. 

As a result of this arrangement the War Office deals with Army 
Pensions; the Admiralty with Navy Pensions, and the Statutory 
Committee with supplementary pensions for both branches of the 
Services. The machinery is somewhat complicated. A disabled 
soldier prior to his discharge has his case reported to the 
Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. The Record Office 
sends all the necessary papers. Chelsea thenemakes a medical 
report on the man. From September 1st the Commissioners have 
adopted a new rule in determining the amount of pension. The 
award is now based solely on the extent to which capacity has been 


‘impaired by military service. This follows the French practice. 


When the amount of pension is determined Chelsea reports to the 
Central Army Pension Office which makes the actual payments. 
Three weeks’ time is now allowed for those formalities. 

Vexatious delays have occurred, and do yet occur, in the payment 
of pensions. The principal causes are delay in the transmission of 
papers from the Record Offices and slack organisation at the 
Pension Issue Office. The latter is covered by the issue of a 
temporary allowance of £1 for married men and tos. for single 
men, payable until the man receives his pension. 

In appreciating how far the amount of the pension is sufficient 
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_ it ought to be remembered that the moment the soldier receives his 
_ discharge his wife’s separation allowance ceases. This means that 


in very many cases the family income shrinks, while there is an 
additional and disabled member added to it. This is true of all 


_cases where the man is not totally disabled and where he has a wife 


and two or more children. 

Once Chelsea has awarded the pension the man is next entitled 
in certain circumstances to apply to the Statutory Committee for 
a supplementary pension. The different supplements are set out in 
Regulations, Part I., and have been approved by the Treasury. In 
the discussion in Parliament, however, they were riddled with 
criticism, and many alterations must be made. It is understood 
that these will be made by instructions to avoid going back for 
Treasury sanction, but so far no one knows what these are. Two 
very simple illustrations will show the anomalous inequalities 
produced by the regulations. 

A widow under Scale Regulations receives an extra grant when 
she reaches thirty-five years of age. This was given because as 
she grows older she is less capable of earning. The Statutory 
Committee, if she is in receipt of a supplementary pension, deducts 
that amount from her pension. An officer’s widow may have her 
pension supplemented up to £150. If she is childless she has it 
made up to one-half of her pre-war income; if she has children she 
gets two-thirds. Take two widows in such circumstances, each 
with a pre-war income of £300. Suppose their husbands were 
captains, and that one of them had two children. Their scale 
pensions would be 4100 and £148 respectively. From the 
Statutory Committee, therefore, the childless widow might get £50 
and the widow with children £2. The first would then have half 
her pre-war income, but the latter would be far short of two-thirds. 

I could multiply the anomalies. Instead of removing the 
inequalities of the Scale Pensions the Statutory Committee has 
only increased them. It is easy to see how dissatisfaction will 
increase, and we shall have the unedifying spectacle of sordid 
criticism of the treatment of our returning soldiers and sailors, and 
of the widows and dependents of those who have fallen. 

At the moment this criticism is justly concentrated on a 
particular class of disabled soldier. When the Scale Pensions were 
set up they did not include any provision for men disabled by 
disease aggravated by service. After agitation the Government 
agreed to pay them four-fifths of the full rate. They made also a 
provision for the widows of such men in the event of their death. 
This was done in the form of a gratuity—the maximum being £300. 

In both ways the Government evaded their responsibility. The 
need of the man disabled in this way and of his family was the 
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same as the man disabled by wounds. Moreover, the widow should 
have had the choice of a pension. ‘The Government saves money 
on gratuities. Those of us who were interested, however, were 
grateful for what we regarded as a first instalment. We thought we 


had covered all cases. In practice we have had a rude shock. We 7 


are finding that Chelsea in very many cases are disallowing such 
pensions on the ground that the disability was not due to nor 
aggravated by military service. Let it be borne in mind that every 
man dealt with was accepted as medically fit. Writing to me the 
Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, Paymaster-General, says in 
regard to this point: ‘‘ It is undeniable that a serious discrepancy 
‘* does exist in a large number of cases between the medical opinion 
‘“on which a man is accepted into the Army and that which insists 
‘‘ that his illness was not due to nor aggravated by military service 
‘“ when the question of pension is to be decided. This is a matter 
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‘beyond the powers of the Chelsea Commissioners, and the — 
““Commissioners and the Staff find themselves in the painful © 


‘situation of being unable to assist while they are suspected by 
‘“some section of the public of being callously indifferent to the 
““soldier’s welfare. We are endeavouring to find out how far such 
‘““ cases come under the power of the Statutory Committee. If they 
‘are uncovered, then in my opinion Parliament must give to them 
‘“‘its serious attention, for even where the medical opinion is that 
‘‘the illness was not contracted in the Service, these men have 
“broken down in the national service to which they were admitted 
““by State-appointed medical officers.”’ . 

The cases are not covered by the Statutory Committee. My view 
is that Chelsea should not go beyond the date at which a man was 
accepted as medically fit, and that they should bear the burden of 


the mistakes of the State-appointed medical officers. Every man | 


who was fit to fight should be fit to pension... However, it is a great 
step forward when the Paymaster-General, a Cabinet Minister, says 
their cases must be met. In the interval the men and their families. 


will suffer most unjustly, and the least that can be done is to pay 


them the temporary allowance. 

I have written enough now to justify the suggestion I am about 
to make. For many years to come pensions will be an immediate, 
pressing, public question. It is the duty of all of us to see that the 
whole scheme is watertight. We must express our gratitude in 
ways which are beyond criticism. Justice must not be squeezed 
out of the Government. [It must be a spontaneous gift. The 
nation will grudge nothing, but will be exceedingly wroth if there 
is any continuing muddle. 

Parliament, on the other hand, must keep a vigilant, untiring 
supervision over all the schemes. As Parliamentary habits stand 
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this is not Hesaible now. The subject a naval pensions can only be 
raised on Navy Estimates; Army pensions on Army Estimates. 


' What real opportunity is there in an ordinary session when Naval 


and Army Estimates raise great political issues? A few hours may 
_-be snatched for debate, but very few. It will be possible to discuss 
supplementary pensions on the vote for the salary of the Vice- 
Chairman of the Statutory Committee; but that must be done by 
itself. It would not be in order to correlate them to either Army or 
Navy Scale Pensions. 

There is only one satisfactory way of raising the whole issue 
_ regularly. We must have a Pensions Minister, with his salary on 
the votes. This brings me to my suggestion for reform. What is 
wanted is a large scheme of co-ordination. To-day, in Parliament, 
there are four ministers on the Front Bench who answer pension 
questions: the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, the Under-Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, who replies for the Statutory Committee; and 
the Paymaster-General, who replies for Chelsea. That cannot 
continue, and we must have one minister to do the work. 

Assume that we have such a minister. What should he control # 
At the moment we have pensions dealt with by different depart- 
ments scattered all over London. There is the Admiralty, with 
Greenwich, which performs for the sailor the ‘same functions as 
Chelsea. performs for the soldier. There is the War Office, with 
Chelsea. There is the Statutory Committee, and there is the 
Central Army Pension Issue Office. Apart from departmental 
schemes there are public funds with schemes of their own. 

The first thing to do is to bring all the Government Departments 
under one roof situated in some central position. There ought to be 
no difficulty in transferring en bloc both the Navy and the Army 
departments to such a building, leaving Greenwich and Chelsea te 
their charitable work, but under the control and supervision of the 
Pensions Minister. The other bodies are not yet adequately 
housed, so this arrangement would be convenient. 

I am not sure that it should not also be possible to bring under 
the same roof all other organisations dealing with the fighting men 
and their dependents. Once under the same roof, and, therefore, 
conveniently grouped, an able minister could co-ordinate all 
pensions so that an applicant’s case could be dealt with, and all the 
possibilities of relief exhausted before it left the building. 

Centralisation has its dangers, and therefore there would be 
associated with it local administration. That lies ready to our 
hands in the Local War Pensions Committees set up under the 
Statutory Committee. These committees are civic committees, with 
representatives of all other interested parties. 
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The combination affords an easy, thorough, fair and satisfactory 
method of determining pensions. All pensions to disabled men, 
for example, are first of all provisional pensions. They are awarded i 
for six months, and are reviewed:from time to time in accordance — 
with fresh medical reports on the men’s condition. If I had my 
way I would continue this practice, always, of course, assuming — 
that the temporary pension arrangement was made watertight, but 
at the end of the six months I would allow the Local War Pensions ~ 
Committees who know the men’s local conditions, the nature of 
their employment, the rent of their houses, &c., to fix (with medical 
advice, of course) the permanent pensions. 

This plan would solve another difficulty. There are in existence 
large local public funds. Those in charge of those funds have 
resolutely declined to allow them to be used in relief of State — 
pensions. On principle I agree, although I can see objections — 
to such funds being used independently. The six months’ — 
interval provides an exceilent use for such funds. I do not ~ 
think sufficient attention is being paid to one particular 
hiatus in our pension system. The moment a man is discharged | 
the separation allowance to his wife and family ceases. In many — 
cases the pension he brings home with him is smaller in amount 
than the separation allowance. The return of the disabled man is 
not a spectacular event. He arrives unostentatiously at his home, — 
and the next moment is faced with the big problem of what he is. 
to do. This is the very moment when the municipality with its 
local fund should be on his doorstep. At the very least his first 
week at home should be a ‘‘ welcome home.’’ He should be — 
relieved of the worry of wondering how he and his family are to get 
through it. His cupboard should be full. He should not be 
harassed about ends meeting. Ends should be met for him. I can 
conceive of no more excellent and appropriate use of local funds. 
than this. . 

Such a scheme as I have thus briefly outlined would, I feel sure, 
meet the need. It combines the advantages of centralisation with 
the benefit of local interest and administration, It brings all the 
schemes together. It avoids the soldier going from scheme to 
scheme. It concentrates public attention on the administration of 
pensions. It acquires a knowledge of, and controls, ancillary 
efforts. It makes the subject a live one in Parliament, and provides 
real opportunities for discussion and criticism. It makes absolutely 
certain that the nation’s wish is carried out, and makes impossible 
that any war-worn soldier should be driven to the workhouse or the: 
kerbstone. 


J. M. Hoace. 


DISRAELI’S YOUNG MEN. 


N March i2th, 1888, the taste and ingenuity of the House of 
Commons were somewhat severely exercised by the wish to 
mark with a decorous degree of sombre suitability its sorrow at the 
recent death of the old German Emperor, William I. He had passed 
away three days earlier, and it was known that Queen Victoria 
desired some public recognition of the event. For that wish there 
were two sufficient reasons. First, the military oligarchs of Berlin 
and all the forces of ‘“‘Junkerdom”’ had been in the December of 
1870 notoriously bent on signalising the triumphal march of the 
German legions through the city on the Seine by the destruction of 
its historic monuments. Nothing less would content them then than 
to destroy or deface out of all knowledge Napoleon’s column of 
victory in the Place Vendéme. Especially did they insist on the 
annihilation of the Porte St. Martin and Porte St. Denis, designed 
by Louis XIV. to commemorate the victories in the Low Countries ; 
the Arc de Triomphe de 1’ Etoile, which it took a whole generation 
to build (1806-1836); and the Luxor Obelisk, the one visible 
memorial of the Napoleonic campaigns on the Nile placed in the 
Tuileries gardens, during the year of the Arc de Triomphe’s 
completion. The Cathedral of Notre Dame, originally a pagan 
temple, and as a typical basilica the universal gem or model of 
Church architecture, is a compendium of French history—classical, 
medizeval, modern—from the dedication on this site, before our era 
began, of a rude shrine to an unknown heathen god, to its decora- 
tion with the many-coloured banners symbolising all the glories 
of France. Then, in 1793, came its transformation into a Temple 
of Reason, with the harlot’s enthronement above its high altar. 
During the “fifties nothing in France had interested Queen Victoria 
more than the third Napoleon’s restoration of this incomparable 
Gothic structure. 

Still more ancient than Notre Dame was St. Germain des Prés, 
finished in 1163; while at no great distance the remains of the city’s 
guardian saint rest beneath the roof of St. Etienne du Mont. All 
these monuments, and many others, were to fall before the 
nineteenth-century ancestors of the latter-day Huns, who had 
hacked their way into the city, concerning which one of their own 
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number, possessing a little Latin and a turn for antithesis, once quit 
prettily said that the Lutetia of the ancients had become the Leetiti 
of the moderns. Queen Victoria saw no time was to be lost. Som 
days before the evil work could begin, she made an appea 
to her royal cousin, just recently hailed and crowned Emperor ii 
the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. Paris, therefore, was spared. 

Again, four years later, the British sovereign once more directh 
approached his Teutonic Majesty with a similar and even mor 

important request. Prince Bismarck had decided that the hour has 
come for ‘‘ bleeding France white.’’ To that end she was to b 
crushed and robbed more completely than before by a second war 
A special messenger, during the early May of 1875, took fron 
Windsor to Potsdam an appeal, conjuring William I. not to let th 
‘man of blood and iron’’ have his own way; and again th 
English initiative averted a European calamity. Such were th 
reasons which, twenty-eight years ago, explain the personal interes 
in the present Kaiser’s Ee ‘widely felt in this country, am 
shown in something like a general mourning on his death. . 

Among all those M.P.’s whose costume showed signs ¢€ 
sympathy with a neighbouring nation and court, Lord Georg 
Hamilton, First Lord of the Admiralty, in the general effect ¢ 
his dress and bearing, was universally acknowledged with all th 
grace of high breeding and perfect taste to have hit the happy mea 
between a coldly conventional recognition of the occasion and th 
exaggeration into insincerity of a courtly condolence. By that tim 
he had represented Middlesex County at St. Stephen’s for jus 
seventeen years, and Ealing Division for three years. He had bee 
First Lord of the Admiralty when there ceased to appear at th 
Palace window looking down upon the Unter-den-Linden, the fae 
of the venerable monarch, in whom senile decay had not prevente 
his subjects with their visitors seeing the tutelary genius of a cit 
whose importance only dated from the days of the Great Electos 
Frederick William (1640-88). 

On the particular day in the March of 1888 brent referred t¢ 
the Member for the Ealing Division, as First Lord of the Admiralty 
had prefaced his departmental statement with some happy words ¢ 
condolence on the blow that had just fallen upon a great an 
friendly nation. 

Apart from his ancestors’ distinguished services through sever: 
centuries in war and peace as ambassadors and soldiers, Lor 
George Hamilton’s personal qualifications for the position the 
filled by him in the eye of the House were remarkable. The pet 
and-ink portrait of his father enriching Disraeli’s Lothair was y 
fresh in most memories. ‘‘ Still young, and naturally of a gay an 
‘‘ joyous temperament, with the highest sense of duty,’ the Duk 
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‘‘ when he looked into the glass, and gave the last touch to his 
~*“consummate toilette, offered his grateful thanks to Providence 
** that his family was not unworthy of him.’’ (Lothair, Hughenden 
Edition, page 2.) From his ancestors, however, Lord George had — 
derived something more valuable even than good looks. In 
Chesterfield House his father, the first Duke of Abercorn, rented 
the most splendid of Mayfair palaces, the scene of entertainments — 
unrivalled in the old régime for the magnificence of their varied 
effects, of a selectness only equalled by their beauty. The first 
Duke of Abercorn’s father, also the first Marquis, at his villa near 
Stanmore, received every Sunday during the early years of the 
nineteenth century, all that was most distinguished in the repre- 
sentatives of art and letters, including Sir Walter Scott,* and as 2 
talker could hold his own with any of his visitors. 

““Mercy upon us!’’ exclaimed Sir Louis Mallet, Permanent 
Under-Secretary for India and a disciple of Cobden. ‘‘ They 
““have sent us a Guardsman as Bourke’s successor!’? How 
-entirely the newcomer falsified the misgivings with which his 
appointment had inspired the permanent officials is matter of 
history. In the following Gladstone administration, the Under- 
Secretary was to experience similar misgivings in the case of Lord 
Hartington. Sir Louis, however, had not long watched that 
statesman’s work at the Office, or at Devonshire House on Sunday 
mornings, observed: him in his shirt-sleeves toiling through 
despatch-boxes before he realised the brain power and the strength 
of will belonging to the first-class administrator. Some three or 
-four new men had been brought in by the Conservatives when, for 
the first time since the Peel era, they secured power as well as place 
in 1874. Official experts as well as St. Stephen’s veterans cited the 
Indian Under-Secretary for that year as proof of Disraeli’s 
excellence in that department of administration concerned with 
individual promotion. 

As an autobiographer, Lord George will be found to steer the 
right and happy course between egotistic reminiscence and 
impersonal generalities. To derive from such a work the interest 
and instruction which it is sure to convey, it will not be amiss to 
recall more about its author, his antecedents as well as his doings, 
than he may consider necessary for his present purpose to put into 
print. Intellectual tastes, especially everything to do with pen and 
paper, and, above all, with that department of it known as belles 
lettres, have long been hereditary in‘the Hamilton line. About the 
year 1776, James Boswell, in his own opinion no mean classic, was 
taken to task by Dr. Johnson for having used genus without any 
qualifying epithet as meaning high descent or ‘family.’ The 

* Lockhart’s Zife, Vol. II., p. 118. 
VOL. CX. 33 
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brother Scot, whose Latin reading enabled the great man’s 
biographer to vindicate himself, was one of Lord George’s ancestors 
who, taking down an Ovid Metamorphoses, turned up the thirteenth 
book at line 140, and showed him the words :— 


““ Nam genus et EER et que non fecimus ipst, 
Vix ea nostra voco. 


At Harrow, between 1845 and 1859, Vaughan, as Headmaster, 
inspired several of his Sixth Form with something of his own 
literary taste, and, indeed, diffused it as an intellectual influence 
throughout the whole school; in this way, not only its chief living 
““immortal,’’? Sir George Otto Trevelyan, was consecrated to the 
muses from early boyhood, but a king of men, of associations so 
little classical as Fred Burnaby, received an early bias to letters; 
while in a later generation, like Lord George Hamilton himself, 
Mr. G. W.E. Russell and Sir J. T. Agg-Gardner were first subject 
to the refining and stimulating influences that have increased their 
usefulness as public men by giving them a lasting interest in the 
higher kinds of contemporary letters and thought. Lord George 
Hamilton may have caught the contagion of Eastern travel from 
his old Harrow friend who “‘ rode to Khiva,’’ but he had many 
chats with ‘‘ Eothen’’ Kinglake before deciding his exact route 
and methods of observation. He has, indeed, profited by the 
society of his seniors to find out more than most of his standing 
about the ‘great Victorians. Thus his personal knowledge of 
‘Disraeli’s connection with the different families—Lennoxes as well 
as Abercorns—who helped him forward, would have made him 
Lord Beaconsfield’s most fitting biographer. Coningsby, in 
Disraeli’s novel, on his return to Eton after seeing something of the 
Reform Riots in London, declared that all noblemen’s houses 
ought to be in courtyards. Ina somewhat similar vein the brightest 
_and handsomest of Disraeli’s ‘‘ young men’’ was once pleasantly 
rallied on an opinion he never expressed or entertained, that in an 
ideal polity all Members of Parliament would be the sons of Dukes. 
As a fact the entire Disraelian phalanx never contained anyone 
more regardless of ancestral achievements and better able to be 
judged on his own personal merits and performances. 

More than half a century ago there existed no preparatory school 
of a more fashionable or smarter kind than that kept by a certain 
Mr. Renaud. Among its pupils were the present Lord Aberdeen 
(then John Gordon), several, Somersets, a good sprinkling of 
Bridgemans (including the present Earl of Bradford), the then Lord 
Dalmeny, to-day Earl of Rosebery, Lord Charles Beresford, Earl 
Ferrers, and the Earl of Roden. The number did not often exceed 
a dozen or fourteen. The place was a little village near Radstock, 
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in Somerset. The highly select seminary itself was locally known 


-as a miniature House of Lords. Many, if not most, of these boys 


went to Harrow. Several, on entering there, found Mr. Renaud’s 
ex-pupil, George Hamilton, one of the ‘‘ swells’ of the place, not 
far from the top of the school, and athletically distinguished above 
all his contemporaries for his skill in hurdle-racing. These 
accomplishments were set off by a brightness, a general alertness 
equally of mind and body, that made him extremely popular. All 
the Hamilton brothers of that generation went from Renaud’s to 
Harrow, and thence direct into the Army or diplomacy, as the case 
might be. One used to hear of a certain zsthete’s fear that he 
might not live up to his blue china. The purple-born auto- 
biographer who figures in Mr. Murray’s autumnal list, from his 
Parliamentary début in 1868—“‘ ’tis nigh half-a-century since! ’’— 
till his retirement in 1906, has done justice not only to his exalted 


lineage, the opportunities it has brought him, and to his own 


excellent brains, but to family connections rich in every kind of 
natural endowment. The present Duke, Lord George’s nephew, 
had for his grandfather, the earliest of the line, the handsomest 
man of his day; Lord George’s own mother, famed throughout 
Europe for her personal distinction, was sister to the Duke of 
Bedford; in due course she was surrounded by a company of 


- daughters, Lady Lichfield, Lady Durham, the Duchess of 


Roxburgh, the Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady Mount Edgcumbe, 
Lady Blandford, Lady Lansdowne, and Lady Winterton—a brave 


- display of matrimonial successes, richly merited by the good looks, 
_ high breeding, and general charm of the ladies concerned. 


The first Duke of Abercorn’s third son, therefore, could scarcely 
help being, like Disraeli’s Hugo Bohun in Lothair, on the side of 
the. Duchesses. In that connection his first great performance 
(March 24th, 1869) as Member for Middlesex triumphantly dis- 
played him. From that day forth Mr. Gladstone, whether as 


_ Ministerial or Opposition chief, always bent eagerly forward that 


he might miss nothing from the Middlesex member. On the 
particular occasion now referred to—that of the Irish Church Bill— 


he found Disraeli more artificial than usual, but saw the success 


of the evening in 


‘ 


‘young George Hamilton’s first speech of great 
“talent, admirably delivered.’ (Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 


- Vol. II., p. 264.) No such hit on the Conservative side, equally 


commended by both the rival leaders, had been made by a follower 
of Disraeli since the deliverance on foreign policy which so 
delighted, and even dazzled, the future Lord Beaconsfield, that he 
predicted for its maker, Mr. H. A. Butler-Johnstone, then sitting 
for Canterbury, the very highest future. The prediction was never 
fulfilled, not from any lack of ability or industry on behalf of its 


Lord St. Aldwyn, removed from us. 
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subject, but because Mr. Johnstone squandered his princely fortune 
on the Turks; having been drained by the Sultan literally of all his’ 
possessions, Mr. Johnstone died penniless in the streets of Paris. 

Of those who reached maturity in Lord Beaconsfield’s time, none 


from the very first was more confidently marked by him for the 


highest distinction than the Gloucestershire baronet, recently, as_ 
Two years earlier there 

disappeared a formerly conspicuous and even impressive figure in 

the little group of men who, sitting on the Conservative side and 

having found in Disraeli their teacher as well as leader, thought it 

good business to show their admiration for their chief by the 

chastisement of criticism. Nevertheless, the Disraelian atmosphere 
had been breathed from the first by the Yorkes, the Peacockes, the 
Sandfords, the Bentincks, the Cavendish-Bentincks, the Beresford- 

Hopes, and the Rainald-Knightleys of the period. Thus the most 

successful of the Disraelian mimics periodically had a way of 

becoming the keenest censors of their great exemplars. Lord 

George Hamilton almost alone was never open to the charge of 

imitation or disparagement. It is tobe hoped that the Parliamentary 

Reminiscences and Reflections to which he chiefly devotes himself 

will not exclusively occupy the demy octavo volume containing 

them. 

In various branches of commercial administration, railway 
directing, and the higher finance, Lord George, by dint of his 
exceptional memory for figures and facts, intellectual grasp, and. 
lucidity of statement, has made his mark, as well as known the 
most distinguished of those whose names in such a context are 
public property. Sir John Gorst, who recently predeceased Lord St. 
Aldwyn, had a place rather among Disraeli’s executants than his 
pupils, having learned from the first Marquis of Abergavenny, so 
implicitly trusted by Disraeli in all electioneering matters, that the 
way to deal with Liberalism was to give the constituencies absolute, 
freedom in choosing their members and not to force on them 
Carlton Club nominees. That Nevillian precept became the 
practice of the Kentish gang, won the Conservative triumph of 
1874, and might perhaps have averted or diminished the defeat of 
six years later. The true inwardness of matters like these, with all 
the vicissitudes of party leadership, and their results after Disraeli’s 
transformation into the Earl of Beaconsfield, must be left to 
Lord George Hamilton himself, and could not possibly be in more 
competent hands. 

' Since Lord St. Aldwyn’s and Sir John Gorst’s death, Sir 
Edward Clarke, the Solicitor-General of a generation ago, is the 
oldest ex-Parliamentarian who followed Disraeli’s lead. Lord 
Curzon and Mr. A. A. Baumann both entered the House of 
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_ Commons after Lord Beaconsfield had gone. The older among 


_ those now mentioned will no doubt find their biographers in due 


course. Disraeli believed in no one more thoroughly than the Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach of other days; any account of his course 
should contain not a little Disraelian material entirely fresh. As 
for Sir John Gorst, his record may be found in the various 
biographies of Lord Randolph Churchill, and in a Parliamentary 
paper, C. 1272, issued in 1875, headed ‘‘ East India (Baroda 
*“No. 7).”’ His conduct of the Gaekwar of Baroda’s case with 
Serjeant Ballantine for his leader presented itself at the time to 
Anglo-Indian experts in the light of an intellectual tour de force, 
not only showing the quickness and resourcefulness of the 
advocate, but impressing the judges and the public with a sense of 
universal knowledge and mental power held in reserve. Lord 
Curzon’s latest literary work, an estimate of nineteenth-century 
oratory and orators, contains not a little that bears directly upon 
the politics and the speaking of the Disraelian period. Mr. A. A. 
Baumann, in his Persons and Politics of the Transition, -by his 
stinging verdicts and incisive antitheses, has after a very pointed 
fashion shown not only that he possesses something of Disraeli’s 
-phraseological genius, but that he is blessed with some of the great 
man’s political sagacity and shrewd common-sense—witness 


-.especially his advice to the Unionists, who, he says, in 1900, 


*“ wasted their majority by spending it on the parson and the 
*“publican—by relying on beer and Bible. And now nobody 
‘* drinks beer and nobody reads the Bible.” 


Ls HicSe Escorts 
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T is a good thing, when attempting to argue a case that contains 
any of the elements of controversy, to take as a starting-point 
‘one or two admitted facts from which a line of argument may be 
easily and naturally developed. Such a course of proceeding seems 
doubly advisable when the subject under consideration can claim 
kinship with that now to be discussed; for it is an unhappy reality 
that efforts to beget union tend only too often to render disunion — 
the more apparent, temporarily at least, especially when those 
efforts are applied to questions of religion or domestic politics. And 
so, in seeking to demonstrate from a layman’s standpoint the vital 
significance of the crisis with which the Churches of Great Britain 
will very soon be faced, as the natural and logical outcome of the 
war, and in voicing an urgent lay appeal for Church union as the 
only means of meeting that crisis, I propose to emphasise two 
initial points, each outside the realm of dispute and each with a 
direct bearing upon the subject. 
The first is that the war has radically altered the popular outlook. 
It has broadened the popular mind, and, more generally, perhaps, 
than some of us realise, replaced party sentiment by national 
consciousness. A hundred proofs spring readily to the mind, and 
there is no call to parade them. Their aggregate meaning is this: 
that ‘‘ the Man-in-the-street,’’ who is one with ‘‘ the silent voter,”’ 
is vastly more powerful to-day than he was prior to August, 1914, 
and that he is conscious—though not even yet, it may be, fully 
conscious—of this increase in his strength. This is true of politics: 
it is no whit less true of the Churches, giving to the word 
‘““ Churches ”’ its most comprehensive meaning. The sense of party 
is at last at grips with the sense of duty, and has already suffered 
some heavy throws. The ultimate result, except to those of extreme 
political or religious faith, is still uncertain. At Westminster it 
may be a violent reaction against the Coalition principle, or a 
development of that principle on Continental lines : in the Churches 
it may be a return—I use the term deliberately—to the views of 
which, among Anglicans, Dr. Gore is the most outspoken 
champion, or a progression in obedience to an understanding of 
present-day conditions which declines to attach more value to party 
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organisation than to fellowship and concerted endeavour. But those 


who make the Man-in-the-street their study, and constitute him their 
hope, know well in each case the result which, in the main, 
he desires. 

The second point is, that of all tendencies in the life of our own 
and other nations during the last century, and particularly during 
the last quarter of a century, the tendency toward concentration of 
effort in common causes has been the most marked. On every hand 
we may observe its manifestations; in the varying phases of 
association, federation, and amalgamation or fusion; trusts and 
pools, trade unionism, the co-operative movement and its off-shoot — 
co-partnership, the Great War itself. And it may be said without 
much fear of contradiction that, except when this tendency has been 
allowed to run wild by those who, in their first enthusiastic 
appreciation of its benefits, have failed to appreciate, or deliberately 
closed their eyes to, its less obvious dangers, its influence has been 
for good. 

Having made these two points, we may set out to find the nature 
and direction of their applicability. What, exactly stated, is the 
problem upon which they bear? What is the crisis impending, as 
they help to prove, for the Churches, for society ? What is the 
lesson they teach as to the manner in which the crisis must be 7 
if disaster is to be avoided ? 

To obtain an adequate answer to the first question, of which the 
second, for present purposes, is really a crystallisation, we must go 
back several years. To trace to their actual origin many of the most 
important factors in the extraordinarily difficult and complex 
situation, of which the watchers of to-day can observe the gradual 
but sure definition, one would have to,go back, of course, not years, 
but centuries: but it will be sufficient for us to consider briefly the 
period which lies between the death of King Edward VII. and the 
outbreak of the European War. It was after the death of King 
Edward, in the ominous cometary year of 1910, that the ferment 
which had long been going steadily on in the social mass of Great 
Britain asserted its reality and surprising progress; and that the 
influence of the Labour successes at the polls in 1906, the early 
social legislation of the Asquith régime, inaugurated with Old Age 
Pensions in 1908, the revelations of the Balfourian Poor-Law 
Commission in 1909 and the famous Budget of the same year, with 
its almost innumerable consequences, made itself felt by the whole 
body public. In the labour world, unrest and agitation assumed a 
peculiarly sinister countenance. The period 1910-13 was one of 
continuous and phenomenal discord. For three years the troubles 
in the cotton trade formed, as it were, a pedal point above which the 
crashing notes of strike after strike made themselves heard. The 
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international shipping strike and the big railway strike of 1911 were 
followed by the coal strike and the great strike of transport workers 
in rg12. Tonypandy, a word which passed into our history in 1910, 
found new and strange echoes after two years in the strident 
notes of syndicalism and anti-militarism, so-called (really, anti- 
disciplinism), terms concerning the meaning of which most 
Englishmen never troubled themselves until the theories for which 
they stand began to be preached by their own compatriots as well 
as by Frenchmen; by Mann, Bowman, and Wilshire, as well as by 
Hervé. And in 1912 nearly a million and a-half workpeople were 
affected by labour disputes—over half a million more than in the 
previous year, itself easily a record one. In 1913, while the number 
of workpeople affected by disputes was halved, the number of 
disputes rose by over 75 per cent. There was renewed agitation 
among the railwaymen, and in the building trade there were the 
beginnings of the serious quarrel which broke out in 1914. Then 
came the war, and with it a great industrial lull: there have, 
unfortunately, been incidents which make it impossible to speak 
with truth of an industrial truce. 

The aspect of things political during the period under notice has 
not the same importance from the immediate point of view of this 
article, but its significance must by no means be ignored. It was 
not a reflection of the salient features in the general domestic 
situation, as, logically, it ought to have been, but was rather a fresh 
picture of conflict among many opposing interests, a fact which 
immensely increased, and still increases, the difficulties and perils 
of the hational problem. Irish Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, and Woman’s Suffrage, together with other schemes of 
electoral reform, were all in the welter when the party truce was 
called. 

Is the war going to prove, is it proving, a master solvent of all | 
these problems, industrial and political? One need not be a 
prophet to return a prompt and emphatic negative. It may be that 
certain difficulties will disappear: light may yet pierce the slow, 
heavy cloud-whirl over Ireland; and the sacrifice and devotion 
of women in the national cause have broken down all serious 
opposition to female enfranchisement. In the ‘world of labour 
and social affairs, however, observation and inference alike go 
to prove that things are otherwise. The war has_ possibly 
deferred and equally possibly aggravated—it has certainly not 
averted—a crisis which must affect in greater or less degree 
the whole fabric of our social system. On one side, at least, 
great forces are being unremittingly concentrated for the 
struggle that must come. Labour, always striving toward 
closer association, has no illusions as to the beginning of the 
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millennium synchronising with the end of the war: International 
Socialism, with its show of noble ideals and its all too many 
concealed perils, is not dead; it is only hibernating. If confirmation 
of these statements is needed, go to the railwaymen, the miners, the 
postal servants, any of the vast numbers of workmen whose unions 
have centralised their executive control—ask the members of the 
British Socialist Party.* j 
Now, immediately prior to the war, as has already been shown, 

Labour and International Socialism (which latter, it must never 
“be forgotten, is only Syndicalism in an exalted form) found them- 
selves almost grasping the power to strike great and decisive, if 
blind, blows for their ideals. These ideals are, on the one hand, 

higher wages, shorter hours, and better conditions of labour; and 
on the other, an eventual development of the principle of State 
ownership, with, alternatively, experiments in pure Syndicalism 
in the direction of labour-group ownership and control, or, as 
orthodox Socialists hold it, group Anarchism. The war, while‘it 
has involved a set-back to the trade union movement as a whole, 

as indeed—outwardly, at any rate—to all direct progress, has at the 
same time afforded toa very large proportion of the workers proof of 
their own strength and national value, collective and individual; 
and in abnormally enhanced wages has given them a foretaste of 
what they imagine would be the chief fruits of a Labour triumph 
over Capitalism. Under any conditions the inevitable, if gradual, 

reduction of wages to approximately the pre-war level, after such a 
period as the present, would mean a crisis: for Great Britain 

the crisis must be sharpened by the certainty that Labour and 
Socialism in the mass, with the spectacle of a receding Tantalus- 
draught before their eyes, will find it difficult to visualise anything 
but their own undoubted strength and advantage.t And, pour 
combler la mesure, there will be the grave element of female labour, 

linked indivisibly with the woman’s suffrage question and sur- 
charged with risks of domestic revolution. 


*In a recently issued document Mr. W. A. Appleton, Secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, urges the establishment of a ‘‘ trade union clearing 
house,’’ operating among all unions affiliated to the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Miners’ Federation, and the National Union of Railwaymen: ‘‘If 
““such scheme were to be in operation,”’ says Mr. Appleton significantly, ‘‘ it would 
“‘prevent the catastrophe which may otherwise result.’’ At the moment when this 
document was being published, the British Socialist Party’s Executive, in con- 
ference with Camille Huysmans, Secretary of the International Socialist Bureau, 
was expressing itself in favour of securing ‘‘a common programme and policy for 
the Socialist parties of all countries.” 

+ The speeches of Professor Kirkaldy (on Industrial Unrest) before the British 
Association, and Miss Mary Macarthur (on Post-War Conditions) at the Trade Union 
Congress, should be studied in this connection. Suspicion and want of knowledge of 
economic conditions, which Professor Kirkaldy rightly holds to be the greatest 
cause of industrial unrest, were never greater than they are to-day, which is one of 
the most urgent reasons for the creation of a Ministry of Labour. 
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Here, then, is the problem that will have to be faced by the 
nation generally, and, as I now want to prove, by the Churches in 
particular. The case as it affects the Churches was put in a nutshell 
sixty years ago by Charles Kingsley. ‘ We cannot stop it”’ (z.e., 
democracy), he wrote, ‘‘ Let us Christianise it instead, and . . . 
‘‘ consider carefully whether democracy . . . be not the very pith 
‘“and marrow of the New Testament.’’* If these words were timely 
when industrial and social agitation was represented by Chartism, 
they are a thousand times more appropriate to-day, when Labour 
has found itself and Socialism must choose between diverging 
paths. How far along the road that Kingsley pointed out have the 
Churches made headway in nalf a century and more? For the sake 
of the people of Britain, for the sake of Christianity itself, that very 
little progress must be vastly extended and accelerated during the 
next two or three years; let us say, before we celebrate three years 
hence the Kingsley centenary. For, if Socialism is standing, or 
soon will stand, at the parting of the ways, the same thing is true 
in this country of the Christian profession. I believe this truth 
is recognised by an increasing number of the clergy—Anglican, 
even Roman Catholic, as well as Nonconformist. In any case the - 


_ clergy should take heed of the certainty that it is realised by the 


laity. with greater clearness from. day to day. The great task for 
the Churches in the coming crisis will be to cope with the danger 
that evolutionary Socialism—1t.e., the Socialism which has class 
co-operation as one of its leading principles—may, as a sequel to 
the war, be replaced in our midst by the revolutionary doctrines 
of Karl Marx and the class war. Evolutionary Socialism and 
Christianity—this latter the truest Socialism of all—have each a 
stern fight before them. They may go hand-in-hand to battle if 
the executive bodies of the Churches will but organise their forces 
now, and refuse, with their followers, to be frightened by words 
and movements of which they do not understand the meaning or 
importance. Consider the alternatives. ‘‘ Christianise’’ democracy 
—in other words, democratise the Churches—and the way is cleared 
to a very large extent for genuine social reform and the class sym- 
pathy toward which another promising path has been opened up by 
the temporary democratisation of our armies; that class sympathy 
in which lies the one real hope of an answer to the great question 
of the future of labour. Neglect this opportunity, this plain im- 
perative duty, and the Socialist-Labour movement will degenerate 
into Syndicalism, and from that ghastly deification of class selfish- 
ness into atheism and revolution. Christianity, or rather the 
Christian profession, will pass through a phase of Pharisaism until 


*Letter to Mr. Powles, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, December, 1848. 
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it becomes nothing but an esoteric cult, inanimate and worthless. 
Its professed followers will be driven to seek consolation in forms 
and ceremonies, driven, maybe, to Rome, for those who still 
require a formulated religion, and for the State to official atheism 
or something like it. In which case we, like France, may need 
another great world-catastrophe to awaken us anew to the reality 
of things which we have treated as least real. 

How are the Churches, if they profit as they may from the lessons 
of the times, to set about their great undertaking? The question 
brings us back to our two initial points, where, as I think, the 
answer is clearly indicated. The future policy of the Churches must 
embrace (1) a recognition of the broadened outlook of the popular 
mind, and (2) an adaptation, under proper safeguards, of modern 
tendencies, and particularly that toward co-operation and union. 
Concerning (1) there is not much more to be said, except under the 
head of its direct relationship with (2). No thinking man or 
woman will deny the widening of sympathies that has taken 
place during the last twenty-five months, especially among the 
middle classes, which are, or ought to be, the backbone of the 
Churches. It is a fact equally sure that among these classes the 
ground is already ripe for a great religious revival—not for collec- 
tive hysteria, born of nerve-tension and sentimentality, but for 
an organised, calm, and irresistible movement to attain the real 
ends of Christianity. There are thousands upon thousands needing 
direction, consolation, and fellowship as the antidotes to the 
respective poisons of despair, bitterness, and anarchy. The 
Churches may organise these and their fellows into a solid phalanx 
or may leave them to be ground between the upper and nether 
millstones in the class-war of Syndicalism versus Capitalism, but 
in the latter event the churches will themselves be ground exceeding 
small. 

The call of the congregations is for union, concentration of effort, 
and the legitimate use of the enemy’s own weapons. Let us ask 
ourselves what this implies, and let that which it does not imply 
be pointed out for the comfort of those timid souls who must needs 
array their faith in the armour of insularity. Nobody has suggested 
that, in order to wage the war successfully, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Italy, and the other States of the Grand Alliance 
should be placed under a single government and constitution. 
Dreamers have talked, it is true, of a federated Europe after the 
war, and the dreamers are entitled to what is at least a noble 
dream, and at most, one fears, nothing but a dream. But every- 
body knows that in no two of the Allied countries are interests 
identical, except as regards the necessity for annihilating the 
militarism of Prussia.. The need that has become imperative is 
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for a pooling of resources, and, to a more limited though impor- 
tant extent, a centralisation of control. Were that centralisation 
allowed to mean the imposition upon all the Allies of an-absolutely 
rigid military and économic system it would, without any question, 
defeat its own ends. The parallel is complete, almost to the 
smallest detail. It cannot be seriously suggested at the present 
day that Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Salvationists, Unitarians, Moravians, and Quakers 


should be placed under a single constitution. Even were it practic- 


able, it would be neither necessary nor advisable. Let the dreamers 
dream by all means, for theirs, too, is a noble dream, and may have 
in it the plasma of a later-age organism. But in no two of these 
Churches are interests identical, save only as regards the central 
aim of Christianity, the overthrow of evil. ‘‘ In veste varietas sit, 
““scissura non sit.’? The words, spoken of the early Church, 
should be adopted to-day as the maxim of sectarians and fusionists 
alike. The need that has become imperative is not for a single 
doctrinal or dogmatic code, which would simply lead to com- 


promises and to the creation of new sects among such as could not 


compromise, but a pooling of resources and, within bounds, a 


central direction of effort on the broad lines laid down above. We. 


want a permanent ‘‘ Allies’ Conference ’’ of the Churches: is there 
any real difficulty to-day in its establishment—to-day, when unity 
of action in missionary enterprise, in social service, and in religious 
scholarship is, in varying degree, an accomplished fact? We have 
gone a long way since the Kikuyu controversy. They are in a 
very small minority, one fancies, who still hold that the evangelical 
movement toward fellowship among Protestants is a peril to organi- 
sation.* Rather is it being recognised that such fellowship opens 
up a vista of higher organisation,, directed to the furtherance of 
Catholic Christianity, instead of to the building up of walls between 
one church and another, which can serve only to prevent a beneficial 
interchange of ideas and energy. It is too much, perhaps, to say 
that another Kikuyu controversy is an impossibility ; but a measure 
of the retrogression that it would be is to be found in the correspon- 
dence, published in March, between the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the ree Church leaders on the subject of the Church of 
England’s ‘‘ Mission of Repentance and Hope ’”’ and in the informal 
inter-denominational conferences that have since been held at 
Lambeth Palace. Those of us who have been tempted at 
times to lose confidence in our own better ambitions, may 
derive new encouragement when an Anglican Primate with 
the traditions (I use the word in no disrespectful sense) of 


* Bishop Gore’s open letter to the clergy of Oxford on The Basis of Anglican 
Fellowship in Fatth and Organisation. : 
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Dr. Davidson, writes as he wrote on March 27th, to the Rev. 
J. H. Shakespeare, most ardent of advocates of closer 
relationship among the Churches. ‘‘ We find support and 
““ stimulus,’’ said his Grace, ‘‘ in the knowledge that the endeavour 
““which we are making at a grave crisis in the world’s history to 
*“ deepen and strengthen what is best in the religious force of our 
““common life, to amend faults and failures whereof we must all 
‘“ be conscious, and, as you say, ‘ toarouse and quicken the national 
““ conscience,’ has your cordial sympathy and goodwill.’ Is it far 
from this recognition of community in aim and effort, following 
as it did upon personal intercourse between the Anglican and Non- 
conformist clergy, to what I have ventured to cail an “ Allies’ 
“* Conference ’’ of the Churches ? 

The hopes of men and women to whom Christianity remains the 
same vitalising, purifying force that it ever was when unfettered 
by dogmatism and intolerance may well be directed to the creation, 
as a first step toward success, of an inter-denominational synod, or 
National Church Council, at which, while preserving the 
““ variety ” of the different religious bodies, arising from and suited 
to their differing needs and composition, we may, in the face of a 
serious menace to practical Christianity, recognise once and for all 
the need for bridging over every real division by means of labour 
in acommon field, in the conviction that there can be no justification 
for schism at a time when the evangelist must once again displace 
the doctrinaire. 


HuGcu REDWooD. 


HOURS OF WORK IN RELATION TO 
EFFICIENCY “AND .OUTRUT. 


HE question of hours of work has, until recently, been con- 
sidered in the main from the point of view of the workers. 
The effect of long hours upon health and morals, the obstacles 
placed in the way of education and self-improvement by the absence 
of leisure, have been the themes of social reformers. It has been 
assumed that employers of labour would themselves see io it that 
the hours worked should be conducive to their own prosperity. 
Except by comparatively few enlightened employers the interests 
of the workers and the capitalist in this matter have been held 
dogmatically to. be antagonistic. It was believed that if the State 
looked after the health and welfare of the operatives by means of 
factory laws, the employer could be trusted to look after output. 
The enormous and sudden demands made/upon industry by the 
war have, however, altered the angle from which this problem is 
in general regarded. Output has become of paramount importance 
in the interests of the nation, quite apart from those of the individual 
factory owner. It is, consequently, appropriate to give the matter 
more serious attention now than it has hitherto received. It is 
essential to decide what working hours are reasonable in the 
interests of output as well as of health and welfare, to decide 
whether in reality there is a conflict between the demand for output 
and the need of the workers for health-giving leisure. A 
From the point of view of national welfare the effect of excessive 
hours upon the moral and mental state of the workers is no less 
important. But it is our purpose here to consider merely the purely 
material aspect of the question—the relations between hours of 
work and output, on the one hand, and the physical health and 
efficiency of the workers, on the other. 
In normal times the hours of boys under eighteen, and of women, 
are limited by the Factory and Workshop Acts to a daily period 
of employment of twelve hours, with breaks for rest and a short 
day on Saturday, bringing the weekly total of hours of actual 
work down to sixty in non-textile factories and workshops and 
fifty-five hours in textile factories. But the Secretary of State, in 
pursuance of powers given him by the Factory Act and the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations, has allowed wide deviations in order 
to meet the emergency conditions caused by the war. These 
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emergency orders have taken various forms. Firms engaged on 
Government orders have been given permission in some cases to 
work overtime as much as two hours a day on five days in the 
week, making a working day (inclusive of meal times) of fourteen 
hours on five days in the week, and a weekly total of seventy hours 
a week net work (t.e., exclusive of meal times). In other cases 
shifts have been permitted—either two twelve hour shifts or three 
eight hour shifts—thus doing away with the prohibition of night 
work, and in the case of the twelve hour shifts greatly extending 
the weekly limits of hours; in some cases over seventy hours a 
week were allowed in the first year of the war. But the amount 
of overtime allowed has latterly been considerably reduced. 

It is not, however, sufficient to state the legal limits of employ- 
ment, nor the normal hours of actual work. To complete the 
picture, we must allow for the time taken in travelling to and from 
work. Comparatively few workers are fortunate enough to live 
close to their place of employment. Many have long distances 
to travel by train and tram. The Official Committee on the Health 
of Munition Workers have pointed out forcibly that this adds 
enormously to the strain of long hours. In their Memorandum on 
the Employment of Women (No. 4)* they say: “‘It is far from 
*“uncommon now to find some two or three hours spent on the 
““journey each way, generally under the fatiguing conditions of 
“an over-crowded train or tram, often with long waits and a 
“severe struggle before even standing room can be obtained.” 
Even the normal factory hours (twelve hours a day) are thus too 
often extended so as to necessitate fourteen or even fifteen hours’ 
absence from home. 

Let us turn now to the effects of fatigue upon physical health. 

'The most obvious effect of fatigue upon the body is that due to 
the contraction of the muscles. The life of the body may be said 
to consist, first, in the process of assimilating outside materials, 
i.e., of building itself up; and secondly, in that of breaking down 
the material assimilated into simpler chemical forms and ultimately 
of expelling the waste products. These chemical wastes are 
formed very rapidly during activity. They accumulate in the 
blood and cause fatigue, which is thus seen to be, in effect, blood 
poisoning. ‘‘ A tired person is literally and actually a poisoned 
‘* person—poisoned by his own waste products.’’+ But so long 
as fatigue is followed by sufficient repose the body cleanses itself 
automatically. When the rest is insufficient the noxious products 
are not completely eliminated. The body becomes clogged with 
its own poisons, and more or less serious injury to health results. 


Od Ones sDusss 
+ Josephine Goldmark: Fatigue and Efficiency, p. 13. 
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An extreme case ig that of a hunted animal dropping dead, not — 


from heart-strain or over-exertion of any other organ, but from the 
sheer chemical poisoning. Moreover, besides producing poisonous 
wastes, over-exertion causes the actual destruction of the energy- 
producing substance found in human muscles. Thus the effect 
of fatigue on'the human frame may be compared to the failure of 


fuel in an engine superimposed upon the clogging of the machine 


with dirt. The injury done by over-work of the nervous system 
is even more serious than that caused by muscular fatigue. Indeed 
the Committee on the Heaith of Munition Workers, in their 
Memorandum on Industrial Fatigue (No. 7)*, lay great stress on the 
fact that the nerves are in reality tired before the aching symptoms 
of muscular fatigue appear. A man’s working capacity may 
be impaired before his muscles feel fatigued at all. The nervous 
system of the brain becomes exhausted before the muscles are 
completely exhausted. For instance, runners who, by effort of 
will, have ‘‘run to a standstill’? and seem to find it impossible 
to take another step, have been known to start off again under 
some fresh stimulus to the nervous system—showing that the ex- 
haustion of the muscles was not in reality complete. In industrial 
work, consequently—both from the point of view of output and of 
health—observations of muscular symptoms of fatigue are not 
conclusive. The insidious effects of nervous overstrain, unobserved 
by the worker, come first. 

‘These scientific conclusions are borne out by practical experience. 
We can find numerous cases where decided improvement in health 
has resulted from the shortening of hours. For instance, the 
percentage of men drawing sick pay from Messrs. Brunner 
Mond & Co.’s Works Sick Club, and of those attended by the 
doctor, showed a marked decline after the introduction of the 
system of three eight-hour shifts in place of that of two spells of 
twelve hours each.t The experience of the Engis Chemical Works 
in Belgium was similar. The director, M. Fromont, in his report? 
on the adoption of the shorter shifts, describes the remarkable effect 
of the change on the firm’s sick fund. This fund, to which the men 
contributed in return for medical treatment and a money allowance 
during sickness, invariably showed a deficit under the old régime. 
But M. Fromont shows on a diagram how, immediately the new 
system had had time to take effect, the deficit (of 900 frs. when the 
change took place) became a surplus, which rose steadily until (in 
twelve years) it reached over 3,000 frs. 


ee icbiineeh tu \ 

+ See Sir John Brunner: 7re Erght Hours’ Day in its Relation to Efficiency and 
Comfort, reprinted from the Times of February 7th, 1895. (With additions.) 

£L. G. Fromont: Une expérience industrielle de réduction de la journée dé 
travail. Instituts Solvay, Brussels, 1906. (Misch et Thron.) 
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One would expect to find.a great deal of evidence one way or 
_ another of the effects of excessive hours from experience of overtime 
under war emergency orders. But it is not possible to give any 
very exact facts and figures. In the comparatively early days of 
the war (i.e., in the spring of 1915), the factory inspectors seem to 
have been impressed by the absence of any evidence of excessive 
ill-health amongst the workers affected by emergency orders. This 
may be partly attributable to mental stimulus. The women 
_ especially were encouraged and inspired by the feeling that they | 
_ were working for the soldiers. No doubt the high earnings and the 
consequent better feeding must also have had a remarkable effect in 
the case of the less well-paid and normally under-nourished woman 
worker. When we remember the physical processes already 
referred to, it is clear that improved feeding in those normally 
_ under-nourished will go far towards checking the bad effects of 
overwork. But we should expect mental stimulus and the counter- 
acting effect of better food to be only temporarily effective. It is 
interesting to compare the Factory Inspectors’ impressions, noted 
early in 1915, with the observations made about a year later by the 
Health of Munition Workers Committee,* who were then 
convinced of the serious strain of the long hours being worked in 
munition works. In their Memorandum on Sickness and Injury 
(No. 10)+ they describe the sickness experience of one factory in 
_ particular, where the percentage of sickness in July, 1914, was 2°9. 
In December—i.e., before the long-period effects of overstrain had 
had time fully to show themselves, and while the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the workers was still able to keep in check the ill- 
effects of overwork—the percentage of sickness was 274. But 
_ during the first quarter of 1915 the percentage rose to over 4 per 
cent. Although some part of this large increase was probably due 
to seasonal causes, it may fairly be regarded as a confirmation of 
the theory of the ill-effects of protracted overwork. In two other 
departments of these works the sickness rate amongst men on over- 
- time (i.e., working extremely long daily hours) was 5°5, as against 
- 3°7 among those on double shifts. In another large factory, the 
Committee found that the sickness rate was rising above 4 per cent., 
and that, at the time of their inquiries (i.e., in the autumn of 1915), 
in a third factory it had reached 7 per cent. 
Undoubtedly, then, long hours without sufficient intervals for 
rest have a serious effect upon health, and, where continued over 
* long periods, are likely to cause permanent injury. This amounts, 
from the point of view of national interests, to an irrefutable 
argument in favour of strict regulation of the working day in 


* See Memorandum (No. s) on Hours of Work. Cd. 8186, p. 6. 
MGd--S2165.p. 5. 
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normal times. But even so, at a time of violent emergency like the 
present, when the men must die by thousands on the battlefields, 
it is arguable that the workers left behind should *‘ do their bit ’” by 
having their health ruined by ‘“‘ fatigue poisoning ’’ at home— 
provided that this is essential in order to supply the armies in the 
field with munitions and equipment. This brings us to our second 
point—to the consideration of the effect of hours of labour on 
output. Is it true that the urgency of output necessitates the over- 
straining of the workers? Or are the interests of the workers’ 
health and of output perhaps identical ? 3 

Scientific experiments with an instrument known as_ the 
‘‘ergograph’’ have an important bearing upon this question. 
This instrument records the effect of fatigue upon the power of the 
muscles to contract. The operator’s hand is, for instance, fixed, 
with the exception of one finger; this finger, in contracting, raises 
a weight, the movements of which are recorded. The finger is 
contracted at regular intervals, and the record shows the diminution 
in the lifting power of the muscles as they grow tired. The results 
differ for different persons, but one fact comes out clearly: if 
sufficient rests are allowed between contractions, no fatigue results. 
But after complete fatigue a very long interval is needed for the 
muscles to make a complete recovery.* If insufficient rest is 
allowed, it is found that the muscle is not sufficiently restored, and — 
cannot do as much work as when thoroughly rested. Another 
interesting result of this experiment is that it shows that pro- 
portionately less rest is needed for complete recuperation if the 
muscle is not tired out. Thus if thirty contractions of the finger 
exhaust the muscle so much that two hours’ rest are needed, fifteen — 
contractions require, not one hour, but only half-an-hour’s rest. 
In fact, the ergograph proves the remarkable effect of rest taken at 
the critical moment. As the Italian scientist, Mosso, puts it: — 
“Our body is not constructed like a locomotive which consumes 
“‘the same quantity of coal for every kilogrammetre of work. 
““ When the body is fatigued, even a small amountof work produces 
“* disastrous effects. . . . The workman that persists in his task ° 
““ when he is already fatigued, not only produces less effective work, 
““but receives greater injury to his organism.’’+ These experi- 
ments bear no very close resemblance to the operations of ordinary 
industry. But their importance lies in the fact that they prove in 
a general way the wastefulness (from the point of view of output of 
- energy) of failure to arrange work in such a way as to avoid over- 
fatigue. If slight fatigue can be more readily overcome by rest, in 
proportion, than serious fatigue, clearly the greatest physical 


* See Goldmark, p. 20. 
+ Mosso: La Fatica, Milan, 1891, pp. 152 and 157; translated in Goldmark, p. 34.- 
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efficiency will be procured by adopting a system of pauses, of 
reasonable intervals for recreation in its literal sense. 

In practice, examples can be multiplied of instances where output 
has been maintained, if not increased, by a reduction of hours. 
A particularly encouraging instance is the experience of the Zeiss 
Optical Works, in Jena. These works are, as is well known, run 
on a democratic scheme of what is practically co-partnership. The 
workers are of a well-paid and intelligent class. Some years ago 
a change from a nine-hour day to an eight-hour day was intro- 
duced by the virtual founder of the firm and the inventor of the 
co-partnership basis, Professor Abbe. A ballot was first taken 
of the adult workmen, a large majority of whom declared their 
willingness to do their best to produce as much in eight hours as 
formerly in nine. No changes at all were made in the working 
processes. Even the temperature of the two years before and after 
the change was observed to have been similar. At the end of the 
year the records of 250 typical workers in a number of different 
branches of work were scrutinised. Their output was more than 
maintained. It showed an increase of 3°3 per cent. Perhaps the 
most interesting result was the absence of any sense of extra 
pressure on the part of the men. Shortly after the change was 
introduced, some of the piece-workers told Professor Abbe that 
they had found it impossible to maintain the extra intensity which, 
in the first few days, they had endeavoured to put into their work. 
They declared that the extra pressure made the work intolerable. 
They were convinced that they had fallen back to their normal 
rate of output, so that their earnings would be less than formerly. 
But they proved to be entirely mistaken. Without being conscious 
of any extra effort, they had, in reality, turned out slightly more 
in the eight hours than previously in the nine hours of the working 
day. Professor Abbe’s analysis of the causes of this automatic 
adaptation to the reduced hours is of the greatest interest. He 
divides industrial fatigue into that caused by (1) the amount of work 
done (t.e., the actual number of movements of the body in a given 
time); (2) the speed at which the work is accomplished; (3) the 
fatigue caused merely by being present in the workplace, standing 
or sitting in a particular attitude, amid the noise and turmoil of the 
factory. This last, or passive, fatigue is pure waste, but is 
automatically reduced with every reduction in hours. To this fact 
and that of the need for proper time to recuperate between working 
hours, Professor Abbe attributed, in general, the remarkable results 
of his experiment.* 


* For a full description of the experience of the Zeiss Optical Works and Professor 
Abbe’s conclusions, see Ernst Abbe: Soztalpolitische Schriften, 1906 (Fischer), pp. 
203 ef seq. ; 
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The prevailing war conditions have produced fresh evidence of the ~ 


ill-effects of excessive hours on output and the goodeffects of reduced 
hours. This is to be found in the Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories for 1914 (i.e., covering the first three months of the 
war) as well as in the Memoranda issued by the Health of Munition 
Workers Committee. In the section of the Chief Inspector’s 
Repert devoted to the work of the women inspectors,* we read, for 
instance, of a crown factory where experience had shown that any 
lengthening of the day beyond 6 p.m. and a total of 83 hours’ 
work daily exhausted the workers and was of no advantage in 
increasing output. Reference is made in the same section of the 
Report to instances of conviction on the part of the occupiers of 
factories, both large and small, that long hours do not produce 
large output. One employer firmly refused to work overtime, 
although pressed by the War Office to increase his output. In 
other cases overtime had been tried and proved to have an injurious — 
effect upon output if carried on beyond a fortnight at the outside. 
On the other hand, interesting cases were observed where normal 
output had been maintained in spite of hours having been reduced, 
in the early days of the war, on account of a shortage of orders. 
Again, in the Chief Factory Inspector’s Report for 1916,f the 
Principal Lady Inspector states that where eight-hour shifts have 
been organised, “‘ the physical appearance of the workers compares 
‘very favourably with that of those in other works on the longer 
‘““ shifts, and highly favourable reports have been made of increased 
‘output (in one case to the extent of a third, while need for 
‘“ supervision was decreased).”’ 

The remarks of the Health of Munition Workers Committee on 
the effects of excessive hours on output deserve special attention.t. 
Discussing the question of alleged ‘‘ slacking,’ they say: “‘It 
“cannot . . . be said that a workman, so restraining himself, con- 
‘““sciously or unconsciously, is doing more to damage output on the 


tes oa Py 


‘whole, than the employer who has arranged over-long hours of — 


‘“work on ihe baseless assumption that long hours mean high 
‘output.’” And “‘ taking the country as a_whole, the Committee 
‘‘are bound to record their impression that the munition workers 
' “in general have been allowed to reach a state of reduced 
‘efficiency and lowered health which might have been avoided 
‘without reduction of output by attention to the details of daily 
‘“and weekly rests.”’ : $ 

Nor is reduced efficiency all. Greatly needed labour is being 
actually lost to the nation. The case of a healthy country girl 


* Cd. 8051, p. 40. 
Seti. 48270. psarar 
t Memorandum No. 7, Cd. 8213, pp. 8 and 10. 
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known to the writer is doubtless typical of many others. This girl 
- went for patriotic reasons to work in a munitions factory in a town 
near her home. It was not many months before she had to give 
up the work suffering from a form of blood poisoning and a 
troublesome cough. Her doctor attributed her breakdown in health 
entirely to the long hours of work. This was doubtless not an 
isolated case. It must be remembered that such cases are not 
revealed by inquiries into conditions prevailing in the factories 
themselves. The workers leave, and no record remains of the reason 
why. The girl in question states that a number of her comrades 
left for similar reasons, unable to bear the strain of the long hours. 

There is, then, no proved conflict between the interests of the 
workers and the nation’s urgent demand for a high output. 
Technical difficulties in plenty there may be in introducing every- 
where a short working day. But the fact remains that this is the 
ideal to be aimed at in the national interests as well as those of the 
class directly concerned. Nor will this cease to apply when the war 
is over, and it becomes our first concern to build up our trade and 
to use the national resources in an economical and scientific 
manner. If, then, the majority of employers of labour still fail to 
see that in the matter of hours of work, their workers’ interests are 
_ identical with their own, it will be necessary to raise the standard 

of industrial legislation in order to prevent the economic waste 
involved in overwork, as well as to protect the workers upon whose 
health and efficiency true national welfare depends. 


SopHuy SANGER. 


THE “SLAVA*™-OF A SERBIAN-REGIMENZ 


O begin with, what is a ‘‘Slava’’? We recognise it at once 
as a féte day, and since every individual Serb possesses a 
‘* Slava,’’ we are naturally disposed to associate it either with the 
birthday or with the ‘‘ name-day,”’ the féte of the saint whose name 
the individual happens to bear. All Peters, for instance, celebrate 
their ‘‘ name-day’’ on July 12th. But the Serb takes small account 
of either birthday or ‘‘name-day,’’ the latter being only of 
importance to him if he happens to be named after a saint whose 
féte ig regarded as a public holiday. He has his ‘‘ Slava,’’ and by 
the fact that he owns a “‘ Slava,’’ you may recognise him as a Serb: 
—for the institution is peculiar to the race. 

It has its origin in antiquity. Briefly, it is a Christian celebration 
of a pagan custom: the honouring of the household god or gods, 
the lares et penates of the Romans. In the old days before the 
introduction of Christianity, each household was devoted to a 
particular deity, to the god of war, for instance, or to the god of 
thunder. Now the priests, when it came to converting the people, 
found it very dithcult to eradicate this deeply rooted superstition, 
so they finally contrived a satisfactory compromise. The heathen 
deity became a Christian saint. He who recognised the god of war 
as his patron need not forego his allegiance. St. George was a 
warrior saint; was it the god of thunder who had to be satisfactorily 
accounted for? Nothing easier; St. Elias was carried up to heaven 
_inachariot of fire. And so, in the fullness of time, all the heathen 
deities found their Christian counterparts. The ‘‘ Slava,’’ then, 
is a family institution handed down from generation to generation. 
The son takes the ‘‘Slava”’ of his father; so does the daughter; 
but when she marries she no longer celebrates her own ‘‘ Slava,’’ 
but that of her husband. . 

The essential part of the ‘‘ Slava’’ after the celebration of Mass 
is the cutting of a specially baked cake. It is always divided into 
four sections in the first instance, the cuts then taking the form of 
a cross. Usually there is another sweetmeat provided also; it is 
called the Koljevo, and is made of wheat and nut; this combination, 
however, bears the significance of death, and so the sweetmeat 
never appears in the case of those patron saints who may be 
considered never to have died terrestrially. St. Elias, for instance, 
who was carried up living to heaven, or St. Michael, an angel of 
God. Many quaint customs are still observed—one may serve as 
an example. The candle which has been burning beside the cake 
must not be blown out; it may, however, be extinguished by having 
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a little wine dropped upon it. When this is done it is usual to 


~ watch the direction of the smoke. If it goes straight up then the 


year till the next ‘“‘Slava’’ will be prosperous; if.it takes a 
sideways direction then the reverse will be the case. 

Now, every institution has its ‘‘ Slava’? as well as every 
individual. One of the earliest considerations, upon foundation, 
is to select a “‘ patron.’’ Thus, each regiment of the Serbian Army 
has its ‘‘ Slava,’’ and I notice that, usually, it has been happily 
contrived that the féte shall fall due in the warm and pleasant. 
months of the year rather than in the winter. And so, just now, 
‘““ Slavas’’ are following each other in rapid succession. ‘There _ 
have been at least four or five during the short period, about a 
month, of my present stay at Salonica. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these was the one celebrated om 
June 28th by the First Serbian Cavalry Regiment. The date is a 
memorable one, and, apart from any question of ‘‘ Slava,’’ is 
regarded as a solemn festival by every Serb—one may say by every 
Slav and by every Turk as well—for it was on June 28th (the 15th 
according to the old style of reckoning) that the great battle of 
Kossovo was fought, by which the Turk obtained complete. 
ascendancy in the Balkans, and Serbia, as a nation, was wiped out 
for a period of some four hundred years. All the flower of the 
Serbian race, their mighty heroes of the past, fell upon the field of 
Kossovo; fell gloriously, so that their deeds have become the 
subject of song and legend handed down from generation to 
generation till Kossovo may be regarded to-day as having a 
literature peculiarly its own. Now it is one of these heroes, Milosh 
Obilitch, who has been selected as the patron of the first Cavalry 
Regiment. Milosh, upon the eve of the great battle, was unjustly 
accused of treachery by certain jealous rivals. In order to prove 
his loyalty and further the cause of his country he succeeded, alone, 
in penetrating into the Turkish camp where he slew, in his tent, 
the great Sultan Mourad by whom the Turks were led. If ever 
you should visit the Plain of Kossovo, you will find the tombs both 
of Milosh and of Sultan Mourad, and will understand that the spot 
is holy ground both to Serb and Turk. 

An early start from Salonica is necessary if you wish, as 
naturally you will, to attend the full ceremony of the ‘‘ Slava.’’ 
You must allow about an hour’s run by motor-car to reach the 
camp, and it is bound to be a hot and dusty journey, for all the 
countryside just now is panting under tropical heat, and it is many 
weeks since a drop of rain has fallen. Besides, on an important 
occasion such as this you cannot very well attend in the light 
informal uniform that custom and necessity have admitted for 
everyday use; you must don heavier cloth, and no doubt you will 
not enjoy the change. Then as to the dust: the roads are bad 
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enough at ordinary times, owing to the constant movement of 2 
troops and the motor lorries busily plying in both directions, but — 
to-day you will have all the other guests making for the same camp 
as yourself, and so you will probably be in a cloud of dust all — 
the way. 

Nevertheless, it is an interesting drive if you have never been 
this way before: past the mysterious White Tower ; past the spot 
where the late King of Greece was assassinated, marked to-day by 
an insignificant obelisk, a rough shrine, and a sentry always on 
guard; past the ugly house, surrounded by its great wall, that was 
once the residence of the exiled Sultan of Turkey and his harem— 
now, like most of the other important buildings in the neighbour- 
hood, converted to army purposes; and so out into the open 
country with camps on either side of you, camps of every 
imaginable description, French, English, and Serbian—here a horse 
transport camp, here a base mechanical camp, here an army service 
camp, here a series of aviation sheds; you will weary at last of 
asking what each may be. Presently, for a few minutes, you will be 
near the sea, a fine open bay. And there are tents all round you, 
tents and-sheds, sheds and tents, bales of goods lying in great 
piles, busy soldiers, scurrying cars—and dust. Then you strike 
away inland, but you do not get much change of scene. You are 
on a great sun-dried plain, with treeless hills on either side, and you 
miss the sea, which gives.a suggestion of coolness; there are still 
tents to the right and the left of you, but they are more scattered 
now, further away from the road, and you realise them as 
representing separate communities. Here and there are villages, 
some dozen white houses and a tall mosque. Nearly every house 
will have its stork’s nest; the parent birds stand sapiently and seem 
to watch you with interest as you pass; the little ones, lusty broods, 
lift their queer litthe heads, careless of everything but their 
morning meal. And so, at last, you reach your destination. Of 
course it is a camp like other camps, but it wears an unwonted 
aspect to-day, because of the great gathering of representative 
people who have assembled to do honour to the ‘‘ Slava.’’ And ~ 
there are ladies, too, plenty of them, and that in itself is so unusual 
an occurrence that it marks at once a red-letter day. 

You will want to know who everybody is. It is possible that the 
generals of the Allied Armies may be present in person: Generals 
Sarrail, Milne, and Boiovitch. They certainly were at the most 
recent of the ‘‘ Slavas,”’ that of the tenth Regiment, but, if not, 
they will be present in the persons of their representatives. The 
Crown Prince Alexander will be represented also. He himself is 
still at Corfu. Then the head of the Greek Army at Salonica, 
General Moschopoulos, has come, together with his wife; you 
will note other generals of the Allied forces, possibly the Russian — 
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uniform may catch your eye as well as that of Italy, officers of all 


~ grades, ministers, ambassadors, and military attachés, the vice- 
) ) 2 MA 


admirals or their representatives, consuls and vice-consuls, press 
correspondents; in fact, if you wished to make a list of the 
notabilities you would have to include the names of everybody 
present. = 
It is nine o’clock, and that is the appointed hour for the ceremony 
to begin. The procedure is practically always the same. It opens 


with a solemn Mass, which will be presided over by the highest 


dignitary of the Church available. This is the actual ceremony of 


the “Slava,” and it is an imposing one. It concludes with the 


blessing of the specially prepared cake, which is then cut up and 
distributed. Light refreshments follow, and then the Colonel of 
the Regiment will address the assembled company. In the case 
of the first Cavalry Regiment the speaker was Colonel Vemitch, 
who is one of the youngest and most brilliant officers of his rank. 
He had fine material for his speech in the history of the Regiment’s 
patron. It is interesting to note the profound attention given by 
the soldiers to the words of their Colonel, and one feels assured that 
his touching invocation to them to do their duty and march from 
victory to victory will go straight to their hearts. 

After the formal speeches a review of the Regiment takes place, 
and then, probably, it will be time for the midday meal. This is 
invariably a sumptuous repast, set under a green and lavishly 
flowered dais. As may be imagined, the greatest cordiality 
prevails, and, of course, innumerable toasts have to be proposed 
and drunk. As is usual with after-dinner speeches, they may be 
regarded more as expressions of immediate goodwill than as 
having serious import; so, at least, in the light of present con- 
ditions, must one consider the speech of General Moschopoulos, 
who is reported to have said: ‘I drink to the health of the Allies 
““who are fighting on the side of the Serbs, and to the health of 
. “those who will soon be fighting with them also.’’ During the 
repast—in fact, all day—the military band performs, and special 
prominence is given to the national hymns of the Allies. And 
listening to our own anthem I could not help smiling, for I was 
reminded of a ‘‘ Slava’’ that I once attended near Skoplje, that of 
a newly founded agricultural college, when an emissary from the 
band came to apologise to us English who were present because 
they were unable to play ‘‘ God Save the King,’’ not knowing it. 
As, however, they did know the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’? would we accept 
that as an equal tribute? So that is how it was arranged, and the 
** Marseillaise ’’ on that occasion fulfilled a double duty. 

Of course, the order of proceedings may vary, but usually, after 
the meal, lunch or dinner, call it which you will—if you do justice 
to it you will not require much more food that day—a series 
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of entertainments arranged by the soldiers themselves will be 
presented. Gymnastic exercises are most favoured among these, 
and you may be thrilled by a wonderful mock battle with knives, 
&c., but the main effort is generally theatrical. A play specially 
written for the occasion will be presented, and you may be sure 
that it will be of an intensely patriotic nature. The women’s parts, 
should there be any, and there usually are, are taken by soldiers. 
At a recent ‘‘ Slava’ we saw two such plays: the first was entitled 
‘‘ The Return of Serbia,’’ and the second, ‘‘ The Wedding,”’ was 
a broad farce, which undoubtedly succeeded in its object of making 
everybody laugh. It is by no means uncommon to tind considerable 
real histrionic ability among the soldier performers. 

Very often, towards sunset, when the great business of the day 
is over, there will be dancing. At the real country ‘‘ Slava”’ it is 
the main item on the programme, and beginning as soon as the 
religious ceremony is completed, is kept up till night. If you have 
never seen it before, the ‘“‘ Kolo,’’ or national dance, will certainly 
interest you. After watching it a little while you will be quite 
glad to join in. It is not necessary to engage a partner. Everybody 
joins hands, so all you have to do is to break the line wherever you 
like; there is no alternation of sex, and very often you will see the 
** Kolo ”’ danced by men alone. At first sight it looks monotonous: 
two steps in one direction and one back, but you will soon find out 
that there are really many varieties of step, some by no means easy ~ 
to acquire, though the music —it is usually gipsy music—may help 
you much. The essential movement is a serpentine one in regard 
to all the dancers together, and if there are plenty of dancers and 
a capable leader, the evolutions evolved may be quite complicated 
and interesting. As for the music, it is, like all Serbian music, 
very haunting and indefinite, and it breaks off in what may seem 
to you to be the middle of a measure. The waltz is favoured, too, 
but the complications of the ‘“‘one’’ and the ‘‘ two-step’”’ are at 
present little known; we have enough of them in the cabarets of 
Salonica just at present, and it is well to exchange them, when one. 
may, for the natural simplicity of the ‘‘ Kolo.” 

Such is the ‘‘ Slava’’ as observed in a Serbian regiment. It is 
an entertainment which is kept up from early morning till, very 
often, late at night; but I can guarantee that the time will not hang 
heavily, and that you will conscientiously be able to affirm that 
you have enjoyed yourself. 

CLrauDE ASKEW.” 

*The Miners’ Union are sending out a Field Hospital to the heroic Serbian 
Army. This hospital will be under the charge of Dr. Hector Munro. Any gifts 
of flannel shirts, dressing-gowns, slippers, and woollies of all sorts for the wounded 
soldiers would be most gratefully received and dispatched at once to Salonica if 
forwarded to Dr. Hector Munro, 11, Seymour Street, Hyde Park, London. Major 


and Mrs. Claude Askew plead most earnestly with their readers to help the Miners’ 
Hospital in the great work they have undertaken for Serbia. 


= SGUM BOYS: ATca HE ERONE. 


““Weas LOST AND IS FOUND’? IN AN Up-To-DaTE APPLICATION. 


OHN POUNDS, the Portsmouth cobbler; Sheriff Watson, the 
practical. Aberdeen philosopher; Dr. Guthrie, the eloquent 
Edinburgh divine; Lord Shaftesbury, “‘ the frigid aristocrat posing 
‘as a philanthropist at other people’s expense,’? whom Fact, so 
often the falsifier of Gossip, finally revealed as ‘“‘one of the 
** Greathearts of all time’’: how, let us ask ourselves, can these 
pioneers in the supreme cause of Child Welfare, whose work 


'sheds undying lustre upon the chronicles of an ugly period, be 


possibly related to the unparalleled war which is devastating 
Europe and demoralising humanity? Were we to treat the 
question as a prize puzzle, the true answer might be long in its 
emergence, but whenever it was caught it would be joyfully 
accepted as soul-satisfying, beautiful, superb. It comes, in fact, 
in the form of a series of interesting letters from the Front written 


: by a goodly group of gallant boys, rescued betimes, most of them, 
- from the dread evils of the slums by the present-day successors 
of the splendid, broad-visioned, fine-tempered, love-suffused, 


courageous men whose honoured names introduce this latest 
testimony to their wonder-working labours. Than this correlation 
can we conceive a more singular illustration of the amazing 
workings of the complex forces of the world? 

Arresting are the contributions of Slumdom to the defence of the 


Empire. The war recruits associated as past or present scholars 


or teachers with the Shaftesbury Society alone must number 
thousands of old boys and workers. ‘‘ Our prayer list,’’ writes the 
Superintendent at Gedling Street Mission, S.E., ‘‘ stands at 175’; 
Costers’ Hall, Hoxton, reports an enlistment of eighty active 
members; Borough Road notes sixty-one old Brigade boys; 
Dalwood Street, S.E., six workers and 160 old scholars; Fairlight 
Hall, Tooting, 239 scholars and teachers; Lansdowne Place, 
S.E., ‘£150 on Roll of Honour ’’—four killed, five missing, eight 
wounded; Limehouse, “‘ 105 on Roll of Honour ’’; Camberwell 
Mission, forty-two scholars, six teachers; Deptford Ragged 
School, 118 scholars and twenty-two teachers—nine killed; and 
so on throughout a record which partakes of the character 
of an encyclopzedia of the heroic sacrifices of Slumdom. 
Hoxton Market pens proudly the sentence: ‘You know 
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‘our old band enlisted in a body; half of our present band 
‘“has gone.’’ One of the first to volunteer from Australia was a : 
boy from Hoxton, and further boys formerly related to other 
missions returned from India and Canada to enlist. A boy of 
twenty-two, formerly the frequenter of a ‘‘ Cripple Parlour,”’ of | 
whom a chum says “ he died nobly,’’ tried seven times before he 
was accepted for enlistment. A mother associated with Havelock 
Hall, Gough Street, Gray’s Inn Road, an affiliated mission, has 
been honoured with a letter from the King. This ‘‘ good mother ” 
has had five sons at the war. One is a naval boy who was on board 
the Warspite during a North Sea battle. In memory of one son 
who was killed, his company is putting up a memorial tablet in | 
Havelock Hall. Up to the end of June 1,490 past and present 
scholars and teachers had enlisted from twenty-four schools, an 
average of sixty-two a school; while the number of deaths reported 
was 105, an average of over four. Is there not here rich material 
for reflection—yeflection grim and grievous, but also glorious? 

‘Very gallant lads indeed’’ must be the glowing acknowledg- 
ment of everyone who glances through these Shaftesbury 
chronicles.. From Barking Ragged School went a winner of the. 
Victoria Cross, Driver Draine, who tried to save the guns of his 
battery. The holder of a D.C.M. was identified with Brentford 
Mission, where they have been advised his Captain wept as he 
saw the old Shaftesbury scholar bearing a junior officer out of 
danger, and as he succeeded cried, ‘‘ Bravo! my lad!’’ Matthias 
Road, Stoke Newington, has learnt that one ‘‘ W.T.’’? who was 
badly “‘ gassed,’’ was recommended for the D.C.M. for his cool 
and plucky act in working an air pump soas to keep alive comrades 
buried by a mine explosion. Latymer Road, W., can claim an 
interest in a driver who won the D.C.M. at Vendresse; another 
D.C.M. is down to the credit of Holland Park Mission; another 
has gone to Jurston Hall, Southwark; and a Fox and Knot and 
Hatfield Street Mission boy ‘‘ bagged three stripes for bravery.”’ 
Gunner B. has been awarded the Military Medal for sticking to his 
gun, in a withdrawal, until the position became impossible, then 
carrying two comrades into safety, and finally assisting in the 
rescue of the gun at night. There is occasion for honest pride, 
room for sincere gratification, in the knowledge of participation in 
the up-bringing of such men. Is there not? 

The page fullest of honour in the entire encyclopedia, however, 
falls to Gedling Street Mission, Bermondsey, housed in a very 
small building: ‘‘Our School has been represented in every one of 
“the well-known engagements on land and sea. Some of our lads 
‘““were present at Mons, Hill 60, La Bassée, Hill 70, and Loos; 
“one was at Suvla Bay, another at Salonica. One old boy has been 
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“ wounded five times. Another old boy, since killed, got his 


~“*D.C.M. for removing wounded from an isolated barn under fire. 


** An old teacher, C.F.B., was mentioned in despatches for bravery, 


-““he and a comrade having saved the life of their Captain; at 


‘““Neuve Chapelle he was again recommended for bravery for 
“carrying a badly wounded comrade out of the trenches; he lost his 
“life at Armentiéres.”’ 

Now we can understand that it was in no vain or egotistic vein 
that a Limehouse scholar wrote: ‘‘I wouldn’t mind dying a 
“thousand times for my country.’ We cannot refuse in future 
to associate distinction, at least the distinction of patriotism and 
courage, and, above all, fine human feeling, with Slumdom. 
Assuredly, ‘‘ Heroes of the Slums’’ is due from Mr. Kipling. 

The writer was set collecting and assorting these highly consoling 


- facts as the outcome of a thought-provoking talk enjoyed a few 
_ weeks ago with Sir John Kirk, the honoured Director of the world- 


famous piece of philanthropic machinery formerly known as the 
Ragged School Union, and now, for reasons marking a happy 
stage in national development, described as The Shaftesbury 
Society. The Education Acts, from the days of big, shaggy, brave 
W.E. Forster onwards, along with the improvement established 
in the material circumstances of the population, have knocked on 


the head the necessity for the original reading, writing, and 


arithmetic schools for ragged children which did such inestimable 
service in the cause of Civilisation in Victoria’s reign; but 
Education, alas! has yet to eradicate the Slum, with its manifold 
evils, alike physical and moral, and so the Shaftesbury Society 
finds itself pursuing, in a number of other forms, even more 
vigorously than in its initiatory stages, the primary objects which 
inspired the zeal of those responsible for its foundation: (1) The 


_ changing of bad habits, the teaching of the blessings of hygiene, 


the inculcation of the graces of life, and beyond all (2) The planting 
of eternal hope and the increase of spiritual pleasure and power. 
The Shaftesbury Society is the centre and animating influence 
of nearly 140 missions and schools in Greater London, ‘‘ one, two, 
‘‘or three in practically every poor district in London.’’? The 
‘outer forts,’’ so to write, are indicated by Leytonstone, Stoke 
Newington, Chiswick, and Wandsworth; and it has been declared 
that it would take a subscriber to the Society several days to visit 
all the mission premises, even ina motor-car. The greatness of the 
scope of the Society’s work may, perhaps, be more accurately 
estimated by the fact that the voluntary workers in the missions and 
auxiliary services number nearly five thousand. A typical mission, 
we gather, has a programme of twenty meetings a week, while in 
the larger missions the weekly programme includes as many as 
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forty items. This article is, in the main, concerned with the 
outcome of the efforts directed to the good of the boys, youths, and 
younger men to be found in our mean streets, but it is only just to 
note that, in the ‘‘ life brigades,’’ organisations of ‘‘ Scouts,’’ and 
other schemes of activity, an excellent work is also going forward 
among the girls—perhaps, after all, the most influential of the 
efforts of the missionary bands. The most of these missions are in 
appropriate situations—in the midst of slums. 


The Society, in harmony with our national passion for — 


consistency and conservatism, still claims to have its missions 
treated as schools, inasmuch as they are places for the teaching of 
children. ‘‘ There are,’’ the plea sets out, “‘ the definite teaching 
‘‘enterprises of the Sunday Schools; there are the physical 
‘instruction classes of the gymnasiums; there are the discipline 
‘and character-making instructions of the Scouts; there is the 
‘* needlework instruction of the sewing class.’’ But it is its wide- 
spread network of general ameliorative efforts which will chiefly 
command the respect and sympathy of the public in these 
days. It is its créches and schools for mothers; its machinery 
(reminiscent of its origin) for the recovery of ‘“‘ drift’’ children; 
its clothing clubs and its devices for the collection and distribution 
of clothes and boots; its conversation and recreation rooms; its 
school libraries; its fifty boys’ brigades; its shoe-black brigades; 
its centre for the training of domestic servants; its eighty ‘‘ Cripple 


‘* Parlours,’’ and its organised friendship with, and surgical help ~ 


for, seven thousand crippled children throughout the capital; its 
half-hundred penny banks; its hundred bands of hope; its ninety- 
odd mothers’ meetings—with its ‘‘ side shows’’ in the shape of 
provision of toys for the bairns, holidays in the country, ‘‘ Good 
** Samaritan ’’ and like Guilds, etc., etc.: it is these features of its 
enterprise which establish the Shaftesbury Society to-day as one of 
the indispensable institutions of London. The nature and results 


of its work make it more valuable than New Scotland Yard and as 


vital as St. Paul’s. 

Sir John Kirk regretfully admits that he cannot help us to 
garnish our article with examples of transcendent genius 
rescued from the gutter. In all his experience, he will tell 
you, he has never encountered anything approximating to genius, 
though many times, with gratifying consequences, has he offered 
opportunities to aptitudes, albeit aptitudes with limitations. But 
he will advise you that he can at all times command profound 
pleasure from the knowledge that the workers for the Shaftesbury 
Society, now unhappily still further reduced by the military calls 
upon married men, have in thousands upon thousands of cases 
brought tothe vast army of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water ’’ 
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whose world is London, first, a sense that their manners, habits, 


_— and customs stand in need of improvement, and then a resolve that 


they will reward the friendship of their teachers by becoming more 
worthy of their devotion, and finally prove by a life of rectitude 
and good behaviour that the love and labour expended on them have 
not been spent in vain. In its spiritual aspects, too, Sir John will 
confidently assure you, the Mission produces even in men and 
women subject to stresses common enough in these days of keen 


_ economic pressure, which would try severely the resolution of a 


saint, fruits in the thoughts, impressions, beliefs, and aspirations 
that are the solace of the soul and which amply justify the hopes 
and activities of its founders. 

These conclusions, it must be acknowledged, are borne out by 
the letters from the Front written by boys brought up under the 
wing of the Society. T. H., a winner of the D.C.M., now a 
lieutenant, who was twenty-three years ago in the Sunday School 
and Temperance Society at the Holland Park Mission, is found 
writing to the Superintendent: “‘ I have always looked upon you 
“as one of my oldest and best friends, for it was you who first put 
““me on the right road to living a decent and wholesome life.’’ 
Observations similar in spirit are plentifully scattered throughout 
the letters. Stoker H. confesses (Jurston Hall, Southwark): ‘‘ Iam 
““so glad I found out which is best; I remember when you tried all 


_**your hardest to get me to go on the right way.’? Deptford: 


~ ** Some have shown delighted surprise at being remembered by 
“* the old School.’? Dunn Street: “‘ Many of the lads speak of dear 


““old Dunn Street and the happy days spent there, and of their 
““ desire to see the school again.’’ Fox Court: ‘‘ Many men have 
“‘ written in glowing terms of the old days at school, of the way 
““the memory of lessons has come back and the old hymns have 
“‘ cheered them.’’ Lansdowne Place, S.E.: ‘I read the (Society’s) 
“ Magazine through and through many times. I am going into the 
**trenches to-night, and am taking the Magazine with me.”’ 
Ranelagh Hall, Paddington: “* It is so splendid to think that Iam 
‘mentioned in prayer at dear old Ranelagh Hall. I have never 
“* forgotten the happy afternoons in the Bible Class, neither will 
“‘T ever forget what I learned there.’’ In short, there is in these 
unpremeditated, sincere letters an abundance of evidence that the 
labours of the ‘‘ Shaftesbury ’’’ workers and the wishes of their 
supporters have many, many heavy sheaves of sound corn to count. 
Particularly consoling is the indication, as the fact is phrased in 
one of the letters, ‘‘ that many who were troublesome scholars have 
“turned out good men.”’ 

The word ‘‘ Slums ’’ is a disagreeable word. It suggests men, 
women, and children packed like herrings in a barrel, slatternliness, 
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grime, dirt, filth; everything, in a word, which we would avoid if 
we could. None the less, it is the legitimate keynote of this article, — 
especially since it has embodied within it facts which impart to the 
word not only a new, but a noble meaning ; facts which encourage, 
nay dictate, an extension of work so eminently practical and so 
truly Christian. Our slums are our super-scandal, the cancer-spot 
of Britain. A friend of Mr. Mawson and Mr. Aldridge, those 
alert and ardent champions of great clearances and better-planned 
towns, I was deeply impressed by Sir John’s observation— 
remembering the peculiar and prolonged experience upon which 
it was based—-the outstanding observation in a searching con- 
versation, that slum destruction coincident with a wise system of — 
education must be regarded as the primary and most effective 
forces, the chief handmaidens to the spread of true Godliness, if we 
are to overcome, in the speediest way, the main obstacles to the 
attainment of health, happiness, and the sustaining power of 
spiritual ideals upon the part of our people. 

These latest chronicles of the Shaftesbury Society constitute a 
strong stimulus to the pursuit of this line of action. They show- 
that, though the moulding may not be satisfactory and the 
workmanship indifferent; the human material in the slums is, in 
the bulk, sound and malleable, and in many respects most 
promising. If, after a training handicapped almost to the point 
of hopelessness, it prove so satisfactory, in conditions so unsatis- 
factory, what wonderful products may it not give us, ina healthy 
environment, under circumstances specially designed to produce — 
the best, in all forms, in men and women? While the hands of 
Sir John Kirk and his fellows in kindred and other phases of work 
of child rescue must be strengthened to the uttermost—and at the 
moment, let me note, they sadly need strengthening, particularly 
in the direction of leadership among the young lads—our 
strongest responsibility, our straightest duty, runs in the direction 
of slum-clearances and an education which inculcates vividly the 
facts of life which touch us all most closely and decisively. 

Here, as elsewhere, the parable of the Prodigal Son is writ large 
for us. If, looking upon these war letters, the workers and 
supporters of the Shaftesbury Society can say to-day concerning 
the companies of gallant soldiers whom they have helped from the 
crowded alleys and filthy lanes into which a cruel fate had cast 
them, ‘‘ Was lost and is found,”’ will not the people of England, 
upon the completion of a State policy aimed at the extinction of 
our slum cities, be able to declare with a million times greater 
pride, ‘‘ This, our People, was lost and is found’? 


— Wriiram Hitt. 
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DOCET UMBRA, i 


O be gloomy in October is contrary to the best traditions of the 
English race, as witness October ale, the October fox, the 
October peach and the sunshine on a southern wall that it connotes, 
the October dewberry and the tangle of grey spider web that outvies 
the rarer laces of Valenciennes, the October blaze of woodland 
colour, and, above all, the October fireside. To be gloomy in 
October is the mark of a Continental or an American mind. From 
Villon to Verlaine the French lyrists avoid autumnal thoughts, 


and touch the season of culmination. with dread. The famous 


ballade, Des Dames du temps jadts, is full of the saddest autumnal 
thoughts: all beauty has vanished, even as the snows of last year, 
while to Verlaine, who after four centuries retouched the lyre of 


' Villon, the autumn isa time of terrible dread :— 


** Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure.’’ 


And Poe, the greatest of American poets, is saturated with the dank 
mists of the fall of the year :— 


‘* The skies they were ashen and sober ; 
The leaves they were crisped and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty dim region of Weir— 
It was down by the dark tarn of Auber, 
In the ghost-haunted woodland of Weir.”’ 


To contrast Poe with Keats, or any other of the great company of 
English poets, is to contrast national temperaments. The soul of 
man, says Keats, has uses for all seasons, and not the least the 


autumn :— 
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cote 


‘© Quiet coves 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close; contented so to look 
On mists in idleness—to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as.a threshold brook.” 
William Barnes, one of the sweetest of all dialect poets, can write 
of the autumn days :— . 


‘‘ While now I can walk a dusty mile, 
I’ll teéke me a day, while days be clear, 
To vind a vew friends that still be dear, 
Feice after feice, an’ smile by smile.’’ 


To be gloomy in October is against all our poetic and all our 
practical traditions. And this, of course, was the view that Mr. 
Warlock took as he strode across the moor with Humpty and 
another. ‘‘It do be no use to repine,’? said Mr. Warlock, © 
“though I do know folk who could better spare their eyes, for they 
‘“have no power o’ using them.’’ ‘‘ The eyes do be no use to 
‘“some folk,’’ said Humpty. ‘‘I did know a man who said the 
‘“ green grass made him feel sick; did turn his belly like. He war 
‘‘a town man.’ The big blind man gave a little chuckle. He 
could see the green grass and the flowers. For him now it was 
always spring and summer in the garden and the meadow and the 
moorland of his mind. ‘‘’Twarastrange man war Billy Turncock. 
“* He did marry Kitty Calder o’ Green Street Green. It bea strange 
*“world.’? And Warlock chuckled in his turn. ‘‘ It do be good 
‘‘ war-work we do takin’ you about Mr. Harry,”’ he wenton. ‘‘ We 
‘“‘do be your eyes. Our eyes be most as good as yours, though 
“you could see a kid a vasty way i’ the bracken.’’ ‘‘ That was last 
“‘year,’’ said the blind man, “‘ last October.’’ ‘‘ Do you mind the 
““ October ale at Miss Mary’s?’’ ‘‘I do, indeed,’’ said the blind 
man, ‘‘ and the mad ride down the moor after that great cunning 
“stag. We were checked just here.’’ ‘‘’Twar at this very gate,”’ 
said Humpty. ‘‘I. cleared it,’? said Harry. .‘‘’Twar a vine 
“jump,” said Humpty, ‘‘I did sit on the bank here and gasp.’’ 
“See if I have the view right, Humpty, lad.’’ ‘‘ Sit thee, then,”’ 
said Humpty. ‘‘ You can’t see no great way from here. Sit thee 
“top o’ bank where I sat to see the great jump.’? So up the bank 
the blind soldier went, his bulky form steadied by Warlock’s 
mighty hands, and his direction indicated by Humpty swarming 
in front and calling out directions. Soon the three were seated on 
the great grassy bracken-starred bank, and Humpty shouted with 
satisfaction : ‘‘ Now we can see the best scene in the land.’’ The 
blind man gave an almost imperceptible flinch, but Warlock saw 
it and touched Humpty on the shoulder behind the soldier’s back, 
and then, leaning backwards, put a finger on his lips. The little 
hunchback coloured. A rebuke from William Warlock, however 
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kindly, was a stripe indeed. But to the soldier Warlock gave no 
~ sign, and carried on the talk in straightforward fashion. ‘‘ Biding 
‘* the time o’ recovery we be your eyes, we and your memory— W hat 
-““amemory your father had! Ay, and 1 do mind your granfer, and 
_*““they do say he did mind a man who fought agen James 0’ Mon- 
‘“mouth down there,’’ and he pointed south. ‘‘I did walk o° 
“Sedgemoor Field year agone; ’twar last battlefield on English 
“land.” So he ran on, watching the impression on the shadowed 
man’s face. ‘*’Tes strange, Master Harry, that I do be in touch 
‘wi’ the man who did fight in England’s latest battle and wi’ the 
“man who did’fight in the last battle i? our lan’.”’ ‘“‘It do be 
“strange,” said Humpty, waking up from a dream of remorse, “* it 
““do be wonnerful all them long autumns apart.’ ‘‘It is more 
“wonderful than you think, Mr. Warlock,’’ said Harry, waking 
suddenly from a dream of memory. You know the picture-gallery 
‘in the Hall, don’t you?” “Ido know it well. Your granfer took 
““me by the hand when I was so high, a little tiny boy, and showed 
“‘me all the faces. I remember all though it do be far away now.” 
‘‘ Do you remember one?’’ And the great man, lighting his pipe, 
sat and thought what to say, for he well remembered the one, and 
saw he had fallen into Humpty’s very fault. ‘‘ There, there,’’ cried 
- Humpty, now himself again, ‘‘ there be the Hall; look, look.’’ But 
none heeded the little man, for Warlock’s brain was weaving fast a 
~ new thought and a true thought while Harry’s mind was in the 
Hall, in the long gallery, gazing at a noble cavalier who, with closed 
eyes was fingering a sundial, round whose face ran the legend 
Docet Umbra. Under the picture were the words: ‘* Sir Harry 
““Brayle, born 1625, died 1697: Twice he served his King; 
“always his God.”’ 

But Humpty, true child of nature, drank in the outward 
vision. The old familiar scene wags ever new to him. This 
high grass wall was a favourite haunt of his. Immediately 
at his feet ran the grass track, broken now and again by great gates 
and dykes. From the track straight ahead lay a downward fold 
of moor. For the most part the bloom of the heather had departed, 
but there was still a lingering hue of dried blossom that ihe 
October afternoon sun caught and glorified. Intermingled in 
great patches with the heather was the rich glory of the dying 
bracken, which autumn sun and wind had touched with splendid 
gold. Further down out of sight they could hear the river racing 
and breaking against the rocks in all the vigour of autumnal flood. 
Then there came in sight the broad lush meadow lands, full of 
rich pasture, that made this upland valley famous for its cream, 
its butter, and its cheese. The slowly rising land in full view 
showed them once again glowing leagues of bracken framed in 
mysterious pine woods, and in the pine and oak and beech woods, 
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and above the bracken stood the Hall, standing in lawned gardens, | 
terrace below terrace, with a white waving line of water breaking the 
formal frame. It was abeautiful picture, with something of unreality 
in it, for the far-off herds at pasture appeared fixed, and the fair 
house seemed somehow part of a vision which, with its framework 
of colour, of dark, threatening pines and golden oaks and rich 
coloured beeches whose foliage still was massed and motionless, 
might suddenly at a magician’s touch vanish with the great moving 
white piled clouds and the pale bright sky and the sun itself. The 
landscape was as it had been for three centuries and more, and yet 
to the little man there was the feeling that it might suddenly vanish 
and be no more seen. And he knew that it had vanished for Harry 
Brayle, to be, so all doctors said, no more seen. And old Mr. 
‘Warlock said nothing. He was deep in thought. Harry, who 
knew him well and had loved him since the great Conjuror had 
first taught him the secrets of the moor, did not press his question, 
and turned to Humpty. 

‘‘ Let’s see it all again together, my lad,’’ said he. ‘‘ Now, tell 
me. Do you see this edge of the moor, where it suddenly falls 
‘“‘ quickly down to the river? Do you see it?’’ ‘‘I do see it, 
““ Master Harry.’’ ‘‘ Now wait. I have been listening. Move 
‘““your eyes along the edge very slowly, beginning on the right. 
‘“ Now wait. Now, do you see a doe with a fawn?’ “I do see 
‘““a doe with a fawn.’ ‘‘ Did you see them before?’’ ‘‘ No, 
‘“ Master Harry.’’ ‘‘ Then my eyes are better than yours still.” 
“You do be a conjuror, Master Harry,’’ said the hunchback 
with adoring admiration. ‘* No, no,’’ said Harry, laughing, “‘ but 
‘“my ears saved my life, though they didn’t save my eyes in 
‘“France. I heard the Bosch countermining us just in time, and 
““got the men out of the blow-up, but just too late to save my 
““eyes. But didn’t you hear the doe and the fawn? ’”’ ‘I did hear 
‘“‘them,’’ said Warlock, ‘‘ but could not rightly tell the place. 
““ How did you tell, Master Harry?” ‘‘ Well, Mr. Warlock, it 
““was nothing very wonderful. You know that great pine there,” 
and he pointed to the exact place. ‘‘ Well, for years I have known 
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“just the note of that tree in the dark when I have passed it 


““tramping home. Then, again, we get the sound of the river up 
“that crack in the moor-edge there to the left of the tree. Well, 
‘‘just between these sounds, neither very loud to-day, I heard 
“the doe.’’ Warlock shuts his eyes. ‘‘ It be true,’’ said he, after 
a pause, ‘‘and why should we not measure sound-distances as 
‘“‘ well as sight-distances. I be no conjuror after this.’? And a 
shade of vexation crossed the noble old face. ‘‘ We be no con- 
‘“‘jurors,’? said Humpty, sadly. ‘Oh, yes,’ said Harry, 
generously, and not without a touch of triumph, ‘‘ Mr. Warlock 
‘““is a conjuror. He taught me long ago to see with my ears and 
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_ “hear with my eyes; but you see, lad, I learnt something, too, in 
~ “France, which I could not have learnt if Mr. Warlock had not 


““trained me first.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Warlock be training me now,’’ said 
the little man, cheerily, as he glided down the wall. ‘‘ But it be time 
““to move, and I will swing the gate.’’ Then as he sped on, 


after the soldier and his old master in moor-craft had come more 
steadily down the grass slope, Warlock said to the blind man: “I 
“do mind the picture, Mr. Harry. Will you listen to an old man 
*“who knows something more than the moor can teach, something 
““he learnt from the Master of the Moor.’’ ‘‘ Of course, Mr- 
‘* Warlock; but send the lad on.’’ But the lad having opened the 
gate had gone on mushrooming for the lady of a certain farm, and 
could be seen, a sprightly soul, far away in a green pasture earning 
a night’s repose. ‘‘ It do be this way, Master Harry,’’ said the old 
mystic. “God, who did make all this for the pleasuring of our 
“eyes as well as the keeping of our bodies, did have a purpose in 
““ giving us eyes otherwise than just the helping of these our poor 
‘“bodies. But if so be as that purpose be gained, then nor eyes 
““nor body do matter any more. It may be eyes may be given 
*“ back, body be of use still, but the purpose be the thing.’’ The 
old Mystic, with staring blue eyes in vision that was as indifferent 
to this present world as those of the soldier, gazed into the less blue 
sky. ‘* There be, Master Harry, a Great Moor in Heaven, and 
““ He be Master o’t. This passing show be but a shadow-picture 
““of it, full of faults and trembles same way as the shadow of this 
““bush. The purpose be to get the great perfect Moor i’ to the Soul. 
“Eh? Dost see?’’ And the old man stopped and hid his face 
in his hand. The soldier murmured to himself Docet Umbra, and 
passed his brown hand over his eyes. Then he tightly grasped the 
prophet’s arm, and the two men, both magnificent creatures, Age 
leading Youth, strode on in perfect silence. Not a word they said 
as they wound down the hill, and Humpty when he found them 
saw that the silence had a meaning. At last they reached the house 
in the late afternoon, and then Harry said to the old man: ‘‘ Take 
‘“me to the sundial in the garden.’’ There in a lawn it stood 
under the windows of the picture gallery, and in the sunset came 
the strange picture of the blind man feeling the legend on the dial, 
while his companion stood apart: Docet Umbra: 1697. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said the blind man to himself, mechanically repeating the words 
under the picture, ‘‘ Twice he served the King; always his God.’’ 
* * * * * * * 
And Warlock whispered to his familiar: ‘‘’Twould be good 
‘conjuring to give him eyes again.’”’ ‘‘ What do doctor say? ”’ 
**T do be doctor sometime,’’ said Mr. Warlock. 
}.E.  GYpreM, 
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REVIEWS. 
A.SPANIARD, ON GERMANY<* 


Dr. G. Santayana, formerly Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard, has written a useful book on ‘‘ Egotism in German 
**Philosophy.’’ ‘‘ During more than twenty years, while 
‘* T taught philosophy at Harvard College, I had continual occasion 
“‘to read and discuss German metaphysics. From the beginning 
““it wore in my eyes a rather questionable shape. Under its 
““ obscure and fluctuating tenets I felt something sinister at work, 

““something at once hollow and aggressive. It seemed a forced 

““method of speculation, producing more confusion than it found, 
aes calculated chiefly to enable practical materialists to call 

“themselves idealists and rationalists to remain theologians.” 
Such a dreadful and epigrammatic condemnation is certainly 
justified. German philosophic idealism has crystallised into 
amazing shape, while her theologians have proved to be rationalists 
indeed. Dr. Santayana, though possibly the most brilliant of 
Spanish philosophers, and fully cognisant of most aspects of 
German philosophic thought, bases his criticism, not on his know- 
ledge of philosophy, but ‘‘ merely using my common reason in 
““the presence of claims put forth by others to a logical authority 
““and a spiritual supremacy which they are far from possessing.”’ 
He tells us that ‘‘ Egotism—subjectivity in thought and wilful- 
*‘ness in morals . . . is the soul of German philosophy.’’ Dr. 
Santayana is perfectly merciless, and for this reason we hope that 
this book will be translated into Spanish and Catalan, and so, 
perhaps, bring the great Peninsula to a sense of the reality of things 
in Central Europe. Some instances of this Spanish philosopher’s 
_ ruthlessness may well be quoted—his fine English prose style is 
always, worth quoting :— 

‘‘ Platonic idealism ... spurns the earth and believes in 
heaven, a form of religion most odious to the Germans. .. . 
German philosophy is a sort of religion, and, like other religions 
it may be capable of assimilating a great amount of wisdom, 
while its first foundation is folly. . .. The German people, 
according to Fichte and Hegel, are called by the plan of Provi- 
dence to occupy the supreme place in the history of the universe 

. theirs is a revealed philosophy. It is the heir of Judaism, 


. It is Protestant theology rationalised. The German philoso- 
phers have carried on Protestantism beyond itself.’ 


Dr. Santayana shows us the egotism of Goethe. ‘‘ His family, 


*Egolism in German Philosophy, by G. Santayana, late Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University. (J. M. Dent, price 5s. net.) 
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“his friends, his eine were SO many stepping-stones in his 
‘moral career; he expanded as he left them behind. His love- 

““affairs were means to the fuller realisation of himself.’”’ Even 
in Kant he finds egotism. ‘‘ It is from Kant, directly or indirectly, 
“that the German egoists draw the conviction which is their most 
‘tragic error. Their self-assertion and ambition are ancient follies 
‘“‘of the human race; but they think these vulgar passions the 
““ creative spirit of the universe. Kant, or that soul within Kant 
‘“ which was still somewhat cramped in its expression, was the 
‘“ prophet and even the founder of the new German religion.” 
Fichte perfected Kant’s transcendentalism: ‘‘ He set forth the 
‘“ subjective system of knowledge and action in its frankest and 
‘‘most radical form. We are told that :— 


‘ the transcendental theory of a world merely imagined by the 
ego, and the will that deems itself absolute are certainly 
desperate delusions ; but not more desperate or deluded than many 
‘another system that millions have been brought to accept. The 
thing bears all the marks of a new religion. The fact that the 
established religions of Germany are still forms of Christianity 
may obscure the explicit and heathen character of the new faith : 
it passes for a somewhat faded speculation, or for the creed of’ 
a few extremists, when in reality it dominates the judgment and 
conduct of the nation. No religious tyranny could be more 
complete.’’ 


The egotism which Dr. Santayana discusses in his brilliant book 
is both a product and a begetter of this strange faith and has 
possibly destroyed Germany. If this were the case, it would be 
no new phenomenon in the history of creeds. False faith carries 
its own quietus with it. We may add that perhaps the chief 
outward evidence of this creed of egotism is the absence in the 
German character of a sense of humour. It is not possible to 
be a true egotist and laugh at one’s self. 


ps * * * 


Pee ONE AR EAST 


Dr. Seton-Watson continues to pour forth the treasures of his 
studies and his travels, and no student of the problems of Eastern 
Europe can afford to miss any of his publications. His latest book 
is fully worthy of the author of the standard works on Hungary 
and Croatia, and even careful students of the European situation 
will find something which they did not know. 


* German, Slav, and Magyar, by R. W. Seton-Watson. (Williams & Norgate. 
2s. 6d.) 
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The object of the little volume is to focus attention on the 


problems of the Near East, to trace the tangled history of the 
Teuton, the Slav, and the Magyar, and to sketch out a policy for 
the Allies. Uninstructed instructors of our people declare that 
Germany alone is the cause of all our troubles. Dr. Seton-Watson 
claims and proves that the Magyars have an equal share of 
responsibility. The war, he declares emphatically, was made i ing 
Budapest as much as in Berlin. Of the Austrian half of the Dual 
Monarchy he speaks without bitterness, for there, at least, 
have been glimmerings of wisdom. But Vienna is no longer the 
predominant partner. The Emperor is past work, his nephew’s 
reforming schemes are buried in his grave, and the direction of 
foreign policy is in the hands of Count Tisza and his nominees. 
‘“In August, 1914, two currents met, the one from Berlin, the 
‘* other from Budapest, over the prostrate body of Vienna.’’ Two 


chapters tell once again the cruel story of the tyranny exercised by 


the Magyars over the subject nationalities who are so unfortunate 


as to be their fellow-subjects. The tolerant methods of Deak have 
been forgotten. The Law of Nationalities of 1868 has been 


- ostentatiously broken, anda systematic campaign of Magyarisation 


has been in progress for more than a generation. But repression 


has bred revolt, as it always will, and the oppressed nationalities — 


have refused to die. Our author looks forward to the day when 
the Slovaks and other gifted races will have thrown off the yoke 
of their oppressors, and are at liberty to live their own life. But if 
this ideal is to be realised, the Empire of the Hapsburgs must be 
torn to pieces. 

The scene changes from the despotism of the Magyars to the 
heroic strivings of the Serbs—first, to maintain their nationality 
against their Turkish conquerors; next to establish and enlarge the 
Serbian State. As everybody knows, Dr. Seton-Watson is one of 
the principal champions of the scheme for a South Slav kingdom, 
with its centre in Belgrade. Until recently the quarrels of Croats 
and Serbs in Croatia constituted a formidable obstacle ; but Magyar 
misrule has brought Catholics and Orthodox together by methods 
which are described in the deeply interesting chapter entitled, 
“The Idea of Southern Slav Unity.” 

The claims of the Serbian race are advocated not only for the 
sake of the Serbs, but for the sake of the British Empire; and it is 
this aspect of the Near Eastern problem which forms the subject 
of the second half of the volume. Till now we have been reading 
about the bullying of Slavonic peoples by the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. At this point Germany comes on the scene, and we are 
told that Serbia is the main barrier to the soaring ambitions of 
Pan-Germanism, the domination of Turkey, and the realisation of 
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the Berlin-Baghdad design. ‘‘ Serbia is one of the pivots of our 

“Continental policy, and the erection of a strong unified 
“‘ Southern Slav State upon the Eastern Adriatic, linked in close 
“friendship with Italy and Roumania, is one of the most vital 
“‘ of British interests in the war.’? A second rampart against Pan- 
Germanism is Bohemia, to which an illuminating chapter is 
devoted. Two great ideals are striving for mastery in the war: on 
the one hand, ‘‘ Central Europe’ and the domination of the Near 

_ East by Germany and Austria-Hungary ; on the other, the creation 

» of a number of new free Slavonic States in sympathy with Russia. 
Put still more briefly, it is the strife of the Teuton and the Magyar 
against the Slav. Our author expects as well as desires the victory 
of the latter. ‘‘ The twentieth century,’’ he roundly declares, ‘‘ is 
“the century of the Slav.’’ If he is right, map-makers wil] have 
the time of their lives. He looks forward to a reunited Poland on 
terms of close union with Russia, an independent Bohemia, a 
Southern Slav State ruled by the dynasty of Kara George, an 
independent and purely Magyar State, an enlarged Roumania, 
and a Russian Constantinople. The German provinces of Austria 
would go to Germany, and the Hapsburg Empire would vanish > 
into thin air. As the war approaches its close, problems of recon- 
struction will become the main occupation of every imaginative 

mind. Dr. Seton-Watson’s facts and recommendations deserve 
careful study, not only by the private citizen, but by the handful of 

men who will in due course be called upon to rebuild a ruined 
Europe. 


GP. G. 


! BRERIST PORES TRY.* 


Perhaps there are few more striking instances of British want of 
forethought than is shown in the story of British forestry. Forestry 
is a test of foresight. The reward of effort belongs to another 
generation ; to-day we are suffering in the matter of wood from the 

' fecklessness of a generation that ate up without thought for the 
future the efforts of their ancestors. It was not always so. In the 
fat-off days before the Conquest the oak was tended and multiplied 
with parental care. In the Middle Ages the forests of England 
were subjects of care; but with the coming of the new age the forests 
were forgotten until in 1662 it became plain that a national peril 
had arisen. The action of John Evelyn and the Royal Society in 


* British Forestry: Its Present Position and Outlook After the War, by Edward 
Percy Stebbing, head of the Forestry Department, University of Edinburgh. With 
illustrations. (John Murray, ptice 6s. net.) 
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that year ‘‘ saved the country a hundred years or so later; since 
“sufficient oak timber was forthcoming to build the ‘ wooden 
‘« walls ’ which gave us the command of the sea.’’ But the nation 
that used up the oak of Old England for the purpose of fighting 
Napoleon never had the foresight to see that another necessity 
might arise.. When this German war came we were in timber, as 
in other things, ‘‘caught totally unprepared and the results, from 
‘‘a financial point of view,’’ writes Mr. Stebbing, the author of 
this important work, ‘‘ were deplorable. Prices mounted up to 
‘famine rates. The Admiralty, just as in the days of peril which 
‘“arose a hundred years after Evelyn lived and died, though now 
‘‘for a different purpose, wanted wood. The War Office wanted 
‘‘ timber, large amounts of it. During the first twenty-two months 
‘* of the war the materials have been obtained at the cost of millions 
‘‘of money. What would Evelyn have said to ash at gs. to 4s. 
‘“ per cubic foot, the pre-war price of our day being Is. 6d.?”’ 

The least that we can now do is to see that never again shall the 
nation be open to reproach in so vital a test of foresight. There 
are vast lands in the Islands waiting for afforestation. Of the ten 
millions of acres of ‘‘ waste land,’’ a considerable proportion is 
suitable for tree growth, and part of the sixteen and a half millions 
of mountain and heath land is also suitable. Moreover, ‘‘ some of 
‘“our best blood also, which up to the commencement of the war 
_ *“was emigrating, could find congenial emplayment at home at the 
“‘ end of the war either in the woods or in those industrial businesses 
_“‘and factories which arise in the neighbourhood of wooded areas 
“‘of sufficient size.’’ Much felling is now going on in England 
under the superintendence of the Home Timber Committee, but 
(and the fact is as inconceivable as it is intolerable) this 
Committee has no power to insist that “‘the woods disposed 
“of in/such a lucrative fashion should be at once replanted’ by 
the owners. 

The old painful want of foresight continues. Nothing is ever 
done in the matter of forestry. Parliamentary Committees and a 
Royal Commission have dealt with the subject for a quarter of a 
century and, as a result of their labours ‘‘not a tree has been 
‘‘ planted.’ But the Reports are available and schemes have been 
prepared, while the Development Committee, appointed in 1910, has 
enabled, by loans, Liverpool and Manchester to undertake great 
afforestation schemes in North Wales and the Lakes respectively, 
and some work has been begun by corporations, in Scotland. But 
the problem cannot be solved by piecemeal effort. Here is a great 
new industry. Here are, as a minimum, 5,000,000 acres waiting 
to be planted. At the end of the war there will be millions of hands 
seeking congenial labour. The new field of work ‘‘ will save 
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“imports, employ labour, and help home industries,’’ and, more- 
_- over, as Mr. Stebbing points out, create new ones—‘‘ paper pulp 
““mills, saw mills, bobbin mills, furniture manufactories, and so 
“on.” But there must be a national scheme and there must be 
capital, as returns are long delayed. Lands must be leased or 
bought by the Government, and afforested by the Government 
alone, or with the landowner as a joint adventurer. The question 
of the plants for tree planting must be dealt with, but this can be 
solved, as many millions of young trees are already available, and 
more can be imported. The Development Commission of 1910 
has power to deal with the finances of the great movement. ‘‘ The 
““chief desideratum at present is to plant up available areas of 
“‘ afforestable land within the shortest space of time possible. 
““Experts are well aware that no insuperable difficulties will be 
““encountered in their subsequent supervision.”’ 

It is not possible here to deal with other important essays in the 
volume; but we must mention three: “‘ British Timber Supplies 
‘‘and the Forests of Russia,’’ ‘‘ Timber Supplies and the War,’’ 
‘“The Employment of Women in Forestry.’ Few people know 
that the United Kingdom buys nearly half the exported timber of 
the world. With respect to women, it is to be noted that their 

' work in the woodland nurseries would be especially important; 
but in the woods also women could do work requiring trained minds 
and hands, work in connection with young trees and woodland 
diseases, of the first importance. The training of women foresters 
is university work of direct national use. At Edinburgh it is 
thoroughly developed. The English Universities should take it 
in hand, with a special eye to a new career for women who love the 
open air. 


MEN OF “DEVON;* 


This littke volume will help towards the appreciation of the 
county of Devon, and to those who already know and love its 
beauties it will come as a reminder and refresher, from ‘‘ London 
“Town to Plymouth tide.’’ Devon, to Mr. Hole, is what 
Scotland is to the Scot, and what every country and county should 
be to its children: he knows its every trail, both good and ill, but 
setting down nought in malice, loving its mist as well as its 
sunshine, revelling in its rivers and its roses, its farms and its lanes, 
the beauty of its orchards in spring and in autumn, its promise and 


* Men of Devon, and other Poems, by W. G. Hole. (Cecil Palmer & Hayward, 
London.) : 
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its fruition, the fairness of its women, and the far fame of its men — 


knows it as Mater Dilectissima :— 


‘‘ Then, O, to be of Devon born! 
And, O, to love her name! 
From shameful things to turn with scorn, 
Lest they should bring her shame! ”’ 


Mr. Hole has the gift of bringing a scene vividly before 
one in well-chosen words; and in verse that appeals descriptive 
of nature or human nature, both are equally well done: mark, for 
example, ‘‘ The Dartmoor Yeoman.’’ One feels in a moment that 
Mr. Hole knows his subject, and also sees with poetic vision far 
below the surface ‘‘ this kinsman of gods of the prime ”’ 


‘‘ His name is cut deep on the churchyard stones, but he never 
has died, 
Nor death will he know, nor deposing, while seed-time and 
harvest abide! ”’ 


Every poem in this small collection is marked with a close 
observation, and the detail—which never obtrudes—forms a 
picture in the mind’s eye which is not easily effaced. The poems 
are thoughtful and suggestive; but, unfortunately, there is a 
certain strain of morbidness running through most of them which 
mars the poem and depresses the reader. Mr. Hole is at his 
best in a short poem entitled, ‘‘ Storm in the Night.’? Who 
that has ever lain awake listening to ‘“‘ the south-west wind 
“roaring up from the sea’? but feels the truth and force of 
every line; the roar, the riot, the tumult, the thunder, and 
the turmoil, with all the import which every blast carries 
with it, till at last it sinks to silence; but God is not in the thunder 
nor the quietude of these poems, only ‘“‘ silence and sleep.” 
One seeks almost in vain in these poems for Nature’s God; this 
full and true appreciation of beauty and of power seems to lead no 
whither; all the loveliness of line and colour, of sunset and of 
storm—which Mr. Hole portrays with such a facile brush—fades 
into oblivion with nothing left behind; he has not even those pagan 
glimpses which Wordsworth writes of ‘‘ that would make him less 
“‘forlorn.’’ Note the poem on ‘‘ Sunset,’’ forlorn of soul indeed! 
Small wonder that he bids us, 


‘“As the great sun disappears, 
Be moved, he knows not why, to tears.’’ 


This criticism may seem superfluous, but in such times as these 
one wants the faith of a Job, a Shakespeare, and of a Browning, 
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those strong sons of the morning who could see the worker behind 
the works, and could “‘ greet the unseen with a cheer.” 

The poems are varied in subject, and quotations might be 
multiplied where all are so good. The reader who cares for these 
things should not miss ‘‘ The Home Coming,”’ ‘‘ Bedtime,’’ and 
‘“ Haymaking,”’ that curious chatter of children in the Devonshire 
dialect which has a distinct charm, though hardly to be called 
poetry in the ordinary meaning of the word. Every poem will be 
read and re-read with pleasure, and thanks are due to Mr. Hole for 
this delightful little book. 


/ 


RUSSIAN. AND-FHE RUSSIANS # 


Madame Jarintzov describes her attractive book as a ‘* Sketch of 
““the Russian national psychology as reflected in the language.”’ 
She asks ‘‘ those who want to understand the Russian national 
‘* character and to grasp the beauty of Russian literature’’ to try 
and learn Russian undeterred by fears of bad pronunciation. 
Russia is large enough to be generous in the matter of pronuncia- 
tion. ‘‘ The only way for an English person to really grasp ?’— 
alas, a split infinitive !—‘‘ the quaint characteristic beauty of the 
-** Russian literature is to study the language in the original.”’ 
Madame Jarintzov dwells on the ineffectiveness of transliteration 
for the conveying of Russian sounds. The two tongues have in 
matter of sound no common denominator. ‘‘I think that only 
*“ practical, careful oral instruction given by genuine Russians can 
““start the English ear and pronunciation on the right road,’’ 
especially as ‘‘ English, or rather British, people take the lead 
*“amongst all Europeans in their capacity for learning.’’ Madame 
Jarintzov crosses swords with Mr. Nevill Forbes, who gives her 
a most flattering preface to her book. She welcomes his Russian 
Grammar and First Russian Book since he is “‘ perfectly at home ”’ 
in the subtlety and complexity of Russian, but on certain trans- 
literation questions she is at issue with him and he with her. 
Despite this friendly difference Mr. Forbes ‘‘ has no hesitation in 
“saying that for serious students of the Russian language, 
“literature, and psychology, the present work, being, as it is, a 
“* sort of concentrated essence of Russia, is equal in value to half-a- - 
** dozen of the large books on that country which have latterly been 


% 

* The Russians and Their Language, by Madame N. Jarintzov. With an intro- 
duction discussing the problems of pronunciation and transliteration, and a Preface 
by Nevill Forbes, Reader in Russian in the University of Oxford. (B. H. Black- 
well, Oxford; price 6s. net.) i 
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‘so plentifully showered upon us.’’ The bright frankness of the 
book, the cheery way in which substantial social differences (which — 
really go to the root of national character) are described, the naiveté 
of the writing, the unconscious sense of the superiority of the 
Russian tongue [‘‘ not that we object to ‘kids’ or ‘brats.’ The 
‘* Russian slang applied to children is equally unique, only we use 
‘it with more condescending humour, I think. We call them 
*“*bubbles’”’] is all not only charming, but gives a sense of’ 
intimacy which reveals the inner life of the Russian mind. The 
truth is that the Russians are more courteous than we are; they are 
nearer the Oriental mind, and combine its subtlety and charm with 
European forcefulness. But Madame Jarintzov never gets away 
from her main theme, that characteristic Russian (such as Gogol’s) 
is untranslatable. If you want Gogol you must go to him. He 
cannot be brought to you. 

Certainly Madame Jarintzov’s discussion of special words, special 
grammatical forms, special verb-forms [‘‘ the Russian word for 
**“weary’ (‘tomit’) has a form of an active verb with us which — 
‘suggests the idea of exhaustion, like the one caused by a long © 
‘* waiting for something, or by anxiety, or even by the ‘singing,’ 
‘‘of a solitary gnat in your bedroom in the heat of asummer night’’] 
all drive home the truth that to get to the Russian heart you must 
first find the Russian language. This book will lead us all that 

way ; for after the war we shall visit holy Russia in troops. 


* * } * 


PROM ‘EGYPTIAN KRUBBISH-HBAPS:* 

The reconstruction of daily life from the unconsidered fragments ~ 
that have passed their utilitarian worth and have been cast away is 
one of the privileges of to-day. It is going on in every part of the 
world. By the aid of ruined pieces of wood, pottery, stone, 
and metal we are driving back the terminus a quo of history to a 
degree that seems almost absurd. The fragments that remain 
contain implicitly whole civilisations. By such means we have 
reconstructed a British civilisation extending for centuries behind 
the Christian era. The present writer a little while ago ascertained 
from a broken scrap of pottery picked up in Greenwich Park the 
aa actual name—-Aeternus—of the wholesale potter from Gaul who 
Bids ' was supplying Roman Britain with jars and platters in the first 
Si century of our era. We know that in the age of darkness, when 


* From Egyptian Rubbish-Heaps: Five Popular Lectures on the New Testament 
with a Sermon, delivered at Northfield, Massachusetts, in August, 1914, by James 
Hope Moulton, Professor in Manchester University. (Charles H. Kelly, price 
2s. 6d, net.) 
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British tribes before the coming of Czsar were supposed to dwell 


in brutish discomfort—in fact, even in the wilds of Derbyshire, 


_ cosmetics and mirrors and other aids to disdainful beauty were in 

common use. We know, too, that in those days in Britain there 
was peace, for the weapons of war were non-existent. Perhaps it 
was Virgil’s golden age; perhaps it was a matriarchal age, when 
only lovely woman stooped to folly, if it be folly to tire the hair 
in the exquisite mirrors of the great late Celtic age! 

Professor Moulton has in his charming book given us a parallel 
peep into the dark. He has set up a periscope that reveals a great 
deal of the life of ancient Egypt. Out of the Egyptian sand heaps 
_ of rubbish he has taken for our learning papyri that illustrate the 
life of the people about the date of our Lord. He shows us census 
papers that illustrate ‘‘the first enrolment when Quirinius was 
““ governor of Syria,’’ and he shows how Dr. Deissmann proved 
from non-official, non-literary papyri that the Greek of the New 
Testament was the Greek of the common people. Again, he 
unfolds ‘‘ a sheaf of old letters from Egypt.’? Wall scribblings at 
Pompeii had shown both the shady and the beautiful side of that 
old life. We get that curious play upon words that occurs in “‘the 
‘* number of the Beast.’’ The Greek letters hdd a numerical value, 
and thus we have this letter: ‘‘ I love her, the number of whose 
‘“honourable name is five hundred and forty-seven.’’ A lady 
seeing such a graffito on a wall could add two and two literally 
together. The result might prove that Zenobia, or another, was 
in the mind of the writer. But these veritable letters go further 
than that. Here is a school boy’s letter scolding his father for not 
taking him to Alexandria for a holiday; it is true illiterate 
vernacular, and it is the very language of the New Testament. 
Here is a letter of invitation: ‘‘ Antonius, son of Ptolemzus, 
‘“invites you to dine with him at the table of the Lord Sarapis in 
‘“the house of Claudius Serapion, on the 16th, at three o’clock.’’ 
The Lord Sarapis was the chiefest god of the Egyptians. No 
Christian could dine at that table. The word ‘‘ house ’’ shows that 
the Revisers of 1881 were right when they changed the phrase, 
‘* My Father’s business ”’ to ‘‘ My Father’s house.’’ Then, again, 
we have a prodigal’s letter which illustrates the immortal story. 

Professor Moulton shows us other papyri that throw some side- 
lights upon St. Paul. For instance, we are told that the 
““semitisms ’’ which occur (and occur only) in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians are probably due to the fact that St. Paul employed a 
scribe. The explanation indirectly reveals the resemblances 
between the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians. They 
were written at the same time, but that to the Colossians by Paul 
himself, and the other by a friend. Professor Moulton illustrates 
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this from two letters written at the same time and taken from his 
golden rubbish heap. Space makes it impossible to do more than 
mention the lectures, ‘‘ How We Got Our Gospels’’ and ‘‘ The 


i 


‘““ Pullness of Time.’’ In the latter we have an account of Greek — 


manuscripts (title deeds) of the first century B.c., which turned up 
in Persia ina jar. ‘‘ That little stone pot and its parchments tell 
“us how the first Christian missionaries were able so quickly to 
‘publish their message everywhere.’’ The penetration of the 
Greek tongue had made ‘‘ The Fullness of Time’’ possible. 


WOLSEY, WAR MINISTER-* 


This is a most timely book, and though it incorporates a con- 
siderable survey of dry-as-dust material, yet it is written with a 
popular pen and makes the reader realise how little national 
characteristics change. The English of 1512 were very like the 
English of 1912, and the arising of saviours of society was as 
certain then as now. Wolsey found England totally unprepared 
for war, and acting almost alone but with a free hand he made 
her a determining force in European politics, with an Army and 
a Navy that were the most efficient in Europe. The campaign of 
1513 had many similarities to the present struggle. Mr. ‘Law 
writes :— 


‘“As to the many curious analogies and resemblances traceable 
between England at war in 1512 and 1513 and England at war 
from 1914,to 1916, many are noticed in the text—the equipment 
by Wolsey of the "New Army,’ as it was called; the hurried 
provision by him of arms and ammunition; the sea-fighting ; the 
elaborate system of trenches around the fortresses ; the intended 
use of poisonous gases against besiegers; the places passed 
through by the English—St. Omer, Aire, Armentiéres, Béthune, 
La Bassée, Bixshoote, Hulluch, Furnes, Ypres ; and—prophetically 
let us hope—Carvin, Séclin, Lille, and Tournay; the brutalities 
of German mercenaries ; and the Spaniards’ denunciation of their 
‘ beastliness.’” Some of such analogies are merely curious. Others 
there are that really may be helpful at the present time—reminding 

~ us how remarkably constant and persistent, through four cen- 
turies, have been certain English characteristics.’’ 


Mr. Law’s excellent book opens with a clear exposition. of 
Wolsey’s enormous and successful efforts as a national organiser 


* England’s First Great War Minister: How Wolsey made anew Army and Navy — 


and organised the English Expedition to Artois and Flanders in 1513, and_how 
things which happened then may inspire and guide us now in 1916, by Ernest Law. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. (George Bell & Sons, price 6s. net.) 
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_of victory. The popular view of the great Cardinal as an over- 
weening, ambitious man is wholly wrong. He was a man 
of extraordinary administrative gifts, as great, perhaps, as those 
_ of the elder Pitt, who placed his full powers at the service of his 
country. No man of his age had the same entire grasp of national 
affairs and possibilities. No detail was too small for his eye; no 
combination too large or subtle for his mind. He lifted England 
out of the Middle Ages and made her a World-Power in a new 
age. He never wasted time; he talked little; he made himself the 
silent centre of a hive of workers. The corrupt, the idle, the 
incompetent he ruthlessly swept aside. He created out of untried 
raw material a great Army anda great Navy. The Army of 40,000 
men that crossed the Channel in June, 1513, without the loss of 
a man was, we are told, “‘ the largest that ever crossed the Channel 
‘“‘in one body until the South African War’; while the numbers 
before the walls of Thérouanne and Tournay ‘‘ surpassed by far the 
‘* greatest English, not to say British, armies that ever operated on 
“the Continent of Europe until the month of August, 1914.’’ This 
army defeated at Bomy [Guinegate] in the ‘‘ Battle of the Spurs”’ a 
superior French force, and thus reduced Thérouanne and made 
possible the capture of Lille and Tournay and the French evacua- 
tion of Flanders. But the point of note in this book is the details 
as to the preparation for the war. The finance of the war was in 
itself a triumph. Dr. Brewer declares that ‘‘ this first attempt at 
‘taxation on a scientific and impartial basis is a conspicuous proof 
“of the genius and extraordinary audacity of Wolsey.’’ Not less 
remarkable was the getting of the men under the old, medizval, 
feudal, and common law. For the men Wolsey had to find arms, 
armour, munitions, and artillery, and he did not fail. He was‘in 
all these matters much more successful than Elizabeth and her 
admirers three-quarters of a century later. The far-seeing mind 
of the great organiser grappled for the first time in history with 
the question of sanitation in war time. He took—his sanitary and 
medical corps took—every precaution then possible against dirt 
and disease. And he dealt equally effectively with the fleet and 
the victualling of the fleet. . 

It is not possible here to enter into details; but we recommend 
the book for careful study, not only to the general public, but to 
two special classes—to the boys and girls of the upper forms of 
secondary schools, where first-hand work of this type should 
always be available—and also to statesmen. To study Wolsey’s 
methods—his perfect patriotism, his iron will, his gift of selecting 
subordinates, his grasp of principle, his certitude of touch, the 
story of Wolsey in the great war of 1513-14 is good history for 
students and a good guide for statesmen. 
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THE FUTURE OF BACKWARD: RACES-* 


Mr. A. J. Macdonald, in Trade Politics and Christianity in 


_ Africa and the East, has published his essay which was awarded 


the Maitland Prize at Cambridge in 1915. Sir Harry Johnston 
contributes an Introduction, in which he joins with Mr. Macdonaid 
in upholding the work of Christian missionaries in general, and 
in laying down the rule 


‘ that our relations with the backward peoples of the world should 
be carried on consonantly with the principles of ‘Christian ethics— 
pity, patience, fair-mindedness, protection, and instruction; with 
a view not to making them the carefully guarded serfs of the white 
race, but to enable them some day to be entirely self-dependent, 
and yet interdependent, with us on universal human co-operation 
in world-management. Those who follow these lines do not seek 
to make them into imitation white men; we do not necessarily 
encourage their adoption of European fashions in dress, in house- 
building, in temple-building, in literature, or in art. On the 
contrary, we would prefer that they should develop an indi- 
viduality of their own, equally precious and important as the 
genius of Europe or North America. But we want Christian 
ethics to protect them from cruel exploitation, from degeneration, 
and extinction.’’ 


We have quoted this passage from Sir Harry Johnston’s intro- 
duction, as it is the best comment on this high-minded book in 
which Mr. Macdonald discusses the relations of native labour and 
the alcohol question to Christianity in Africa; the same problems 
in India and Ceylon; the political and educational problems of 
China, with a special chapter on the opium and morphia traffic, 
Mr. Macdonald also discusses the problem of self-government in 
India. He says of the great India peoples that ‘‘ before the 
‘influence of the sentimental display of imperial power they 
‘“became one nation. Consequently, the effects of the royal visit 
“‘ in dispelling unrest were immediate and effective. But how long 
““can a sentimental influence remain effective? ’’ Mr. Macdonald 
sees hope for the future in the assertion of the recent Royal 
Commission that ‘‘the foundations of any stable edifice which 
‘‘ Shall associate the people with the administration must be the 
‘“village,”? and in “‘ the democratic nature of the ancient village 
“system and in the institutions already created by the British 
‘‘administration.’? The problems of the coloured races consist 
to-day of covert tendencies towards slavery under the guise of 
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organised labour, of troubles arising from native markets for 
- modern evil exports, such as alcohol and opium, of coloured 
democratic movements learnt from analogous white movements, 
of sexual relations between races of difterens colour and civilisation. 
Mr. Macdonald premising the “‘ biological integrity of the human 
‘ species,’’ declares that ‘‘the white man’s objection to connubial 
‘connections with women of coloured races, and to the children 
‘who spring from these unions, has no scientific justification.”’ It 
is rather dangerous to dogmatise in such explicit terms. But in 
any event the solution of these problems lies 


‘in Christianity, not in the dissemination of metaphysic dogma, 
nor in the fulmination of apocalyptic doom, but in the quiet 
testimony of Christian ethics, and the inculcation of Christian 
practice. This teaching of the Cross must be kept always before 
the Governments of the West, urging them to the prohibition 
of trade which brings ruin to the morals of the backward peoples, 
supplying them with evidence gained by men long-dwelt among 
the native races, urging them to’a better control where the natives 
themselves have produced the means of their own weakness. It 
must be offered to the trader and administrator, showing them 
that no true happiness or success are to be gained at the expense 
of the body or soul of any son of man, whether black, brown, or 
yellow. It must be revealed to the native peoples themselves in 
order to show them the true way to democracy, and the vision of a 
universal brotherhood of man. In this last case especially, the 
end will be achieved not so well by evangelistic propaganda as 
by the foundation of an educational system which shall reach 
down to all the roots of the hoary national life of great peoples, 
who were civilised while the white races were still nomads on the 


plains, or warring tribes in the forests of Central Asia and Central 


Europe.’’ 


Here, indeed, is a broad, noble policy. Has Europe statesmen 
capable of adopting it? 


ee > ee 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. A. D. Webster, one of our highest authorities on trees and 
forestry, now the Superintendent of Regent’s Park, has produced a 
most timely work in his volume entitled ‘‘ Tree Wounds and Diseases 
“and their Prevention and Treatment, with a Special Chapter on 
‘‘ Fruit Trees’? (Messrs. Williams & Norgate, price 7s. 6d. net). At 
the present time the shortage of wood disclosed by the necessities of 
the war has made forestry a question of urgent interest, and the whole 
subject is to be associated, in the matter of planting waste lands, with 
the labour problems that will arise after the war. Therefore, this work 
has a practical value for work that is at hand; but it has also an 
immediate value, since the lack of labour has Wnaad great trouble 
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already in forest lands where diseases of various kinds—for instance, the — 
fungoid attacks now devastating the oak glades of Surrey and the 
attacks made this spring on Kentish oaks by the caterpillar of the oak 
leaf-roller moth—are spreading unchecked. There has been up to the 
present time no book that specifically deals with the wounds and diseases 
of trees, and for that reason this detailed volume should be found on the 
book-shelf of every forester in our islands. The filling up and healing 
of tree wounds is no modern art, and old trees are to be seen to-day that 
were successfully dealt with perhaps a century ago, and even at a much 
earlier date. But it is only ‘‘ of late years that the systematic treat- 
‘“ ment of tree wounds and diseases has been adopted, by the filling of 
‘“ hollow trunks, bracing of heavy and diseased branches, and attention 
‘* to insect and fungoid attacks. But even at the present time these 
‘‘ operations are but little understood.’’ We quite agree with Mr. 
Webster when he tells us that ‘‘ the study and treatment of tree wounds 
‘‘ and diseases is, perhaps, the most interesting and fascinating of any 
‘‘ in the whole range of forest science.’’ Mr. Webster says that ‘‘ fungi 
‘“ rarely attack healthy trees,’’ but in fact they sometimes do so on a 
. great scale. The young oaks in the Holmbury Woods, Surrey, are at 
present covered with fungi over a very large area of forest land. This 
book consists of thirteen illustrated chapters. Readers will note (1) 
the management of decaying trees: if the directions are followed many 
an historic tree can be saved; (2) hollow trunks and their treatment: 

the interior is cleaned and painted with two coats of creosote or carbo-— 
lineum and one of coal tar, and filled up with a composition of 
Portland cement and sand; (3) the support of branches by con- 
necting rods radiating from a central ring, or by iron bands lined 
with leather or rubber; (4) treatment of injured or diseased bark 
by covering roots and stem, or by ‘‘ dishing ’’ round the trunk; 
(5) pruning. Mr. Webster discusses at length injurious influences 
from soil or atmosphere, fungus growth (clean woods is the only check 
apparently in an epidemic), insect attacks, and injuries from animals and 
birds. Valuable chapters on fruit trees, on the prevention of disease, 
on accidents and tree diseases generally, and on preservatives and 
materials follow. Altogether this is a most useful book. 

* * * 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published the full official 
account of ‘‘ The Deportation of Women and Girls from Lille’’ (6d.). The 
account is “‘ translated literally from the Note addressed by the French 
‘“Government to the Governments of Neutral Powers on the conduct 
‘“of the German authorities towards the population of the French 
‘“ Departments in the occupation of the enemy.’’ It is a heart-breaking 
book, and one can only wonder at the unwisdom of the Germans in 
sowing such seeds of unrelenting hate. Our women and children in 
England have not suffered these things, and so it is easy enough for 
some English people to look forward to a period after the war when 
the horrors of war will be forgotten and forgiven; but how can this 
be the case with those who have suffered as the people of Lille have 
suffered, as the women and children and old men and priests and nuns 
of Belgium, of Northern France, of Poland, of Serbia, have suffered? 
These people will ask themselves whether repentance is possible to the 
doers-of such deeds. No doubt the initiation of many of the deeds, 
such as the wholesale deportation, in entire and wilful violation of the 
laws of war, was ordered by the General Staff; but the fashion of 
carrying them out, the gross jests, the treatment of the victims, — 
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the detailed mental torture at the hands of the troops, all show that. the 
ee work was in most cases congenial : ‘‘ Everywhere the German jeered, 
“adding insult to injury.’’ But the poor sufferers bore their pains 
nobly. One, writing from Lille on April 30th, 1916, says: ‘‘ Above 
““all, our soldiers at the front must not avenge us by similar acts ; that 
*“ would sully the fair name of France. Let them leave it to God to 
““avenge such misdeeds, such crimes. The Germans, as a woman told 

_ “them from whom they took her husband, her son, and her daughter, 
“* will be accursed in their race, in their wives, and in their children. . .. 

_ ‘It is the passion of our families added to the passion of Christ. One 
““ woman sweated blood on seeing her young son taken; he was brought 
‘“back to her, but she did not recognise him.’’ The book is full of 
horrors. The unspeakable German practice of putting wretched civilians 
before their troops to take off the brunt of the French fire is here exposed 
in relentless detail. Annexe 210 gives full details of a case where fifty 
pit boys were pushed in front of the German lines, and forty were killed. 
Only seven escaped unwounded. What do the Germans hope from all 
‘this? After the war their trade will suffer in a degree that they cannot 
_ now measure from the personal hatred that they have aroused. In a 
lesser degree it is the same in England. Had any German heard the 
roar of satisfaction that broke through the night before dawn on 
September 3rd as the Zeppelin fell in flames near London, he would 
‘realise that in all their horrors the Germans are deliberately making | 
inevitable a war of souls that will follow the war of guns. 


* * * 


The Rev. C. H. Dick has given us a delightful book in his ‘‘ High- 
‘ways and Byways of Galloway and Carrick ’ ’ (Macmillian, ‘price 6s. 

f Aon which is crowded with charming illustrations from the 
_ gifted pencil of Mr. Hugh Thomson. Galloway and Carrick is ‘‘a 
** district which has remained unknown to the world longer than any 
“other part of Scotland, with the possible exception of the island of 
** Rockall.’”’ Mr. Dick points out that ‘‘ both Burns and Scott were 
“far from being oblivious of the province.’’ The references to Galloway 
places and persons in the former are too numerous to notice here. ‘‘ The 
“ Heart of Midlothian ’’ derived some of its leading figures from the 
parish of Irongray; the coast of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright pro- 
vided the scenery, and more than the scenery, of ‘‘ Guy Mannering ”’; 
the sad story on which ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor ’’ was founded 
belongs to the annals of Wigtonshire; and it was to the island in 
Lochinvar that ‘‘ the lost bride of Netherby.’’ was brought. Mr. S. R. 
Crockett has done something to make Galloway better known, but in 
not remote years “‘ two considerable ranges in Galloway, one of them 
‘distinguished by the highest peak on the mainland south of the 
‘“‘ Grampians, appear to have had less reality for the geographer than 
the mountains of Lyonnesse.’’? Mr. Dick gives us a little history of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright and the Shire of Wigton, which before 
1186 included Carrick. It was early settled by wandering Gaels, and 

' the word Galloway simply means stranger Gaels. They were certainly 
among the Picts and Scots who swept south on the Roman desertion 
of Britain in the fifth century. They were the Attacotti mentioned by 
Ammianus Marcellinus. In the fourth century some of them had 
enlisted in Roman legions for service in Gaul and Spain. Scandinavian 
settlers appeared in ‘Galloway, and conquered the country in the latter 
half of the ninth century, but the Gaelic population and local rule was 
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not displaced, and as late as 1124 the Gallovidians were recognised 
as a distinct race with certain privileges. Thus they fought in the — 
van of the Scottish army at the battle of Northallerton. ‘‘ Justice was’ 
‘‘ administered in Galloway under Celtic Law until the death of Alan, 
‘“ the last of the Pictish lords,’? who died, without male issue, in 1234. 
His three daughters all married Anglo-Normans, and the feudal system — 
followed. But Gaelic was spoken till the end of the sixteenth century in 
at least the hill districts. Mr. Dick concludes his useful note by a 
reference to the famous little “‘ Galloway nags ’’—from 12 to 14 hands 
high—the extinct Galloway white-faced sheep, which carried the finest 
wool in the world; the hornless black Galloway cattle, and the very 
interesting white-belted Galloway breed, which represents, as certain 
wild white cattle represent, a pure prehistoric stock. The book is full 
of charm and value. It is something to be taken by two experts through 
a wild, wonderful land, and to be told by them its legends and its. 
local history. 
* * * E 

We must record the publication of the First Annual Report of the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases (Kingsway House, 
London, W.C.) and Mrs. Mary Scharlieb’s volume (C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd., Henrietta Street, 1s. net) entitled ‘‘ The Hidden Scourge,’’ deal- 
ing with the same dreadful problem, the problem of a group of diseases — 
that might long since have been stamped out had common sense and 
wise explanations by doctors and parents taken the place of prudery 
and an unsound religious outlook. Venereal diseases are a fact, and, 
as the evidence given before the Divorce Commission showed, a very 
dreadful fact in relation to the life of children. The National Council” 
(which includes such women as Lady Barrett, Mrs. Creighton, Miss 
Helen Webb, Mrs. Scharlieb, and such men as Sir Thomas Acland, ~ 
Cardinal Bourne, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Methuen, Sir 
William Osler, Mr. Sadler, the Bishop of Winchester) is doing work of - 
the first importance by giving large numbers of lectures to the Army 
and to social workers. The Council has considered and supported 
the Report of the Royal Commission, and will, doubtless, consider in 
detail the new Australian proposals. The generation now leaving school 
must be saved. This is possible and immediate. Mrs. Scharlieb’s 
volume gives full and practical information: discloses the nature of 
the scourge and the means for ending it. The ignorance of parents 
is the first and chief evil. We may mention, with these publications 
the useful work by Mr. James Marchant, F.R.S., entitled ‘‘ Cradles or 
‘Coffins’? (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 1s. net), dealing with the dreadful 
evils of the artificial reduction of the birth-rate. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. K. J. Saunders, in ‘‘ The Story of Buddhism ’’ (Oxford University 
Press, price 3s. 6d. net), offers us ‘‘a brief history of its amazing 
‘“developments ’’ for the non-expert ‘‘ seeking to give a simple yet 
‘““accurate and sympathetic account of the religion of Gautama Buddha 
“and its developments.’’ But Mr. Saunders takes a gloomy view of 
the power of Buddhism to-day. ‘‘ Six years spent in close contact 
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“ with the peoples of Burma and Ceylon have convinced me that what- 
“Sever it may have done in its Golden Age, and strong as its hold still 
‘is, the Buddhism of to-day, in all its forms, is almost powerless to 
‘‘ effect either individual or social regeneration.’’ If this is so, then 
Christianity has an endless future in its own East. Mr. Saunders 
points to the fact that ‘‘ Buddhism has, in the course of its development, 
‘* adopted just those elements of belief and practice which are essential 
*“parts of Christianity, and it has done so in the teeth of the strict 
‘‘injunctions of its founder. . . . Buddhism has, in fact, been forced 
‘to make terms with Theism, and exhibits all forms of theistic belief 
“from the pure Amida cult of Japan to the sensuous polytheism of. 
‘* Tibet.’’ It is necessary, therefore, to study the growth of Buddhism 


and also all that it offers to modern thinkers. ‘‘ If Buddhism be true, 
‘then Christianity is untrue: ‘ Our all,’ as Athanasius wrote of another 
‘“ great conflict—‘ our all is at stake.’’’ But Buddhism, like Judaism, 


may prove a seed-plot for Christianity, and on that ground, again, close, 

sympathetic study is necessary. Here, then, we may read the story of 

this really wonderful faith beginning in that age of spiritual movement ° 
between the fifth and sixth centuries B.c.—the age of A%schylus, Jere- 

miah, Zoroaster, Confucius—reaching its Golden Age in the century 

following the death of Alexander the Great, and then spreading in 

various forms with polytheistic additions throughout the East. The 

story of Buddhism in the North, and especially Tibet, is of peculiar 

interest. 


Mr. Alexander Morgan, the principal of the Provincial Training 
College, Edinburgh, has given us, in “‘ Education and Social Progress ”’ 
(Longmans, price 3s. 6d. net), a full treatment of his plea that ‘‘ we can 
*“do a great deal to bring physical, mental, and moral health into the 
‘“lives of the children, and to give scope to their infinite potentialities 
“for the good of the nation.’’ There are fifteen million children in the 
country under fourteen years of age. Toenable these young folk to fulfil 
the promise of their lives is the greatest deed that can be done. Mr. 
Morgan treats of those causes of social diseases, heredity, environment, 
defective education. Heredity is possibly a great fundamental cause. 
Mr. Morgan refers to the dreadful Juke family of New York. In 1877 
the descendants of a Juke marriage of 1720 numbered 1,200, of whom 
300 had died in infancy, 400 were thieves, 130 incorrigible criminals, 
and 300 professional vagrants. They cost the State of New York 
4#250,000. But it is very difficult to know how to deal with heredity. 
Nature is a strange creature. She might suddenly make up for all this 
loss by producing a Juke with the gifts and spirituality of Newton. 
Eugenics is in its childhood. It is difficult to trace heredity as a cause. 
Heredity gives entirely different results under different environments. 
We can deal and must deal with environment, abolishing simultaneously 
the slum and the slum mind by social and educational work going hand- 
in-hand. Mr. Morgan shows us the educational side of progress, and 
his chapters on education and practical life, on continuation education, 
on education and public health, on open-air education, and on the wider 
use of school buildings and apparatus, are full of suggestion. We must 
realise that education is first and foremost an individualistic problem ; we 
have to save alive the body and soul of the child; but it is also a social 
problem in so far as it reacts at every turn on the health, the morals, 
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and the faith of the people. A book such as this brings many issues 
before the lay public. The ignorance of parents is what stands in 
the way of a great national system of education, in which the present 
dreadful wastage of human life would be impossible. 


* * * 


We must notice the publication of a very valuable volume entitled 
‘Canada’s Future: What she Offers after the War ’’ (The Macmillan 
Company), ‘‘ A Symposium of Official Opinion,’’ edited by Mr. 
E. A. Victor. The book has as a frontispiece an excellent portrait 
of the Duke of Connaught, to whom, by special permission, the book 
is dedicated. There are, in addition to the Editor’s Introduction, no 
less than fifty-two detailed essays by specialists on such varying subjects 
as ‘‘ Canada’s Future Within the Empire,’’ “‘ the Fisherman’s Para- 
“* dise,’’ ‘‘ the Ex-Soldier’s Opportunity,’’ ‘‘ Canada’s Mining Future,” 
‘¢ The Dairying Industry, and Its Future,’’ ‘‘ Canada’s Black Diamonds,”’ 
‘* Apple-Growing in Quebec,’’ “Cobalt and Porcupine,’’ ‘‘ The Future 
** of Saskatchewan,’’ ‘‘ Lumbering in the West,’’ ‘“‘ Fruit Ranching in 
‘* British Columbia,’ ‘‘ Pacific Coast Fisheries.’’ ‘‘ To no country,’’ 
says the Editor, ‘‘ has nature been so bountiful as to Canada, that tract 
‘‘of land measuring nearly three and three-quarter million square 
‘‘miles—about a third ‘of the British Empire .. . literally millions 
“of acres of the most perfect soil are simply waiting for the plough. ° 
‘* Her enormous harvests can easily be trebled . . . the vast mineral 
““ wealth of the country has scarcely been scratched . . . the technical 

i ‘“ departments of the Canadian Governments have done—and are con- 
Bs eid ‘“‘ tinuously doing—wonders. . . . To the man, or woman, blessed with 
. ‘* brains, self-reliance, and a littke money, Canada really offers almost 
‘‘ unlimited opportunities to ‘make good.’ ’’ Those who doubt should 
buy this wonderful book. 


* x * 


_ We note the publication of an interesting and noble tome by Mr. 
Aleyn Lyell Reade, entitled ‘‘ The Mellards and their Descendants, 
“including the Bibbys, of Liverpool, with Memoirs of Dinah 
‘“Maria Mullock and Thomas Mellard Reade’’ (Arden Press, 
Norfolk Street, W.C.; privately printed), which no doubt libraries 
that specialise in genealogical publication will acquire. The 
name Mellard is very rare, and is almost exclusively connected, 
since about 1750, with Newcastle-under-Lyme. This book deals 
with the stock of Joseph Mellard, who, in 1743, married 
Elizabeth Baddeley, at Stoke-upon-Trent. There is a tradition that 
Mellard is really Millard, a Derbyshire French Huguenot family. 
Joseph Mellard’s son, also Joseph, was the ancestor of the Bibby family, 
the Liverpool shipowners. Thomas Mellard, the sixth son of the first 
Joseph, was the grandfather of Dinah Maria Mullock, the author of 
‘“ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ She was born on April 2oth, 1826; on 
April 29th, 1865, she married George Lillie Craik. She had then 
achieved her literary reputation by fifteen years of writing. In 1856 
her masterpiece had appeared. She died on October 12th, 1887. Mr. 
Reade gives an excellent account of her busy life. The volume also 
contains a life of Thomas Mellard Reade, whom his son, the author 
of this book, modestly describes as ‘‘ Amateur of Science.’? He was 
a lover of science, and his work in geology was work of permanent value. 


i 


THE CIVIL ‘STRIFPECIN«GREECE 


“tO preside over a revolutionary government under the guns of a 
European fleet, to negotiate with French generals and British 
admirals, to watch the comings and goings of French, British, and 
Italian contingents on Hellenic soil—all this is no new experience 
in the eventful career of M. Venizelos. His experiences at Salonica 
to-day resemble those through which he passed eighteen years ago 
in Crete. I remember well how I first made his acquaintance. 
The provisional Government of Crete was installed in a little farm- 
house on the promontory of Akrotiri. Below it, in Suda Bay, lay 
the battleships of the Concert, each with the admiral who repre- 
sented the Western Powers. In Canea town the Turkish garrison 
still paced the Venetian ramparts, but contingents of French 
Marines, Welsh Fusiliers, Italian Bersaglieri, and Russian 
infantry mounted guard at its gates. The rebellious will of the 
island was concentrated in two men, the President, Dr. Sphakia- 
naki, a cool, philosophic mind, who would lie on the roof of his 
headquarters reading Kant, and his lieutenant, M. Venizelos. 
Venizelos was the man of action, the quick, contriving brain, and 
though he lacked the academic calm of his senior, he had even 
then the coldness, the deliberation, the steadiness, which has since 
given the Cretan statesman his ascendancy over the excitable 
politicians of the Greek mainland. He had experienced the Allied 
blockade. He had heard the shells come over the crest from Suda 
Bay, and seen his blockhouse crumble. He had heard and made 
many a fiery denunciation of the Liberal Powers for their hesita- 
tions, their uncertainties, and the traditional devotion of some of 
their agents tothe Turks. He had felt the full weight of our sea- 
power. But in the end the impression was favourable, and a sense 
of gratitude remained. In spite of the shells and the blockade, the 
broad fact was that this dilatory concert did in the end win freedom 
for Crete. Then, as now, Britain, France, Italy, and Russia were 
acting in combination; while Germany and Austria stood aside. A 
Cretan, who had passed through this experience, could not hesitate 
in bestowing his sympathies when the world-war broke out. 
Through a passionate century of rebellion and massacre three 
generations of Cretans had steadfastly believed that salvation 
would come from the West. Tardily and grudgingly it came. 
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It was unthinkable that in this generation any Cretan should link 
himself in alliance with the Turks. An hereditary instinct would 
call that policy treason. The spirit of the War of Independence 
had grown feebler upon the mainland. The memory of the old 
feud had grown dim. For many a year, while the Turks were 
still masters of Macedonia, Turks and Greeks had lived together 
in a compromising alliance. Greek bishops used to bless the 
Turkish cannon when they went out against the Bulgarian rebels: 
Greek priests would reveal the hiding-places of their insurgent 
neighbours, and Greek officers would offer their swords to the 
Turkish Minister in Athens. All this would have been impossible 
for a Cretan, and it was M. Venizelos, when he first became 
Premier of Greece, who broke the unnatural bond. In the civil 
strife which has rent Greece during this war, there is more than 
the rivalry between a court party and a democratic party. There 
is the contrast between the mainland, three generations removed 
from the elemental struggle for existence against the Turks, and 
the islands which from father to son had kept that struggle going. 
Such struggles keep the manhood of a race alive. In the external 
trappings of civilisation the island is far behind the mainland. It 
is still socially a fragment of provincial Turkey. But it kept a 
martial spirit. Its politics differed in this from the factions of the 
mainland, that they had their pivot in an idea. If Cretans quar- 
relled and intrigued, it was always over one clear purpose, the 
aim of winning liberty from Turkey and union with Greece. Such 
conditions made a turbulent and lawless race. But it kept an 
energy and a strength of purpose which the mainland lacked. 
Turkish rule is demoralisation for the race that submits to it, but 
it is a bracing discipline for the race that rebels. Everywhere in 
the Balkans you may remark the same contrast. The Macedonian 
refugees are in Bulgaria by far the most stirring and energetic 
element of the population; so much so that Sofia will complain 
that they dominate her. The Roumanians, who have struggled to 
keep their nationality intact against Magyar centralisation in 
Transylvania, are more sturdy and mentally more free than the 
masses of Roumania itself, dominated by a feudal landed class. 
The militant spirit of Greece has found its natural recruiting 
ground in the recently-liberated isles, and its natural leader in the 
Cretan rebel. We commonly think of the Venizelists as a Pro- 
Entente party: it is equally true that they are an anti-Turkish 
party. 

The standpoint of the Venizelists is so familiar through the 
friendly interpretation of the Allied press, that it may be more 
interesting to enquire why some of Greece is royalist, than to ask 
why much of it is Venizelist. The difficult fact which must be 
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grasped is that King Constantine is in reality a national leader who 
competes with M. Venizelos for the devotion of his people. It is a 
mercurial people, and it raised him very suddenly to this eminence. 
My own recollections of him go back to the unlucky Thessalian 
campaign of 1897, when, without skill or magnetism, he presided 
over the panics and retreats of an unready and outnumbered army. 
His army judged him severely, and more than once I heard his men 
boast that they were keeping their last cartridge for him. When 
the officers made their coup d’état on the eve of the Venizelist 
régime, it was significant that one of their principal demands was his 
deposition from the chief command. His friends would defend 
him in those days on the ground that he was a conscientious and 
hard-working man, but I never heard the suggestion that he had 
the makings of an obstinate and dominating leader. That phase 
began when he ascended the throne mid-way in the first Balkan 
war. Success transformed him, and royal power infused a certain 
fever into his somewhat dull and wooden temperament. The 
Greek army had the easiest task of all the forces of the Balkan 
League, and it performed it, not, indeed, without some serious 
mishaps, with encouraging success. The nation in arms lived in 
those months of easy conquests through an intoxicating dream of 
glory. It had wiped out the long record of military futility which 
had been its lot throughout the existence of the Greek kingdom. 
It realised during its mobilisation a sense of unity and patriotic 
force which it had rarely known in peace. It began to believe in 
itself as it had never done before. The excessive national vanity 
of the average Greek was up to this point a pathetic effort to cover 
the unimpressive reality with clever talk, glowing dreams, and the 
memory of the antique past. With all its apparent assurance it 
was, in fact, apologetic. With the victories of the first Balkan 
War, the nation was suddenly startled into a conviction that it had 
really been telling the truth about itself, when it described itself 
as the child of Marathon and Salamis. It believed in its military 
capacity, and it spent the months of spring and summer which 
preceded the second Balkan War in passionate and hopeful 
expectation. The Press fostered a mood of fanatical confidence 
and hatred. The central figure in this fierce emotional crisis was 
not M. Venizelos, but the King. The civilian was no fire-eater. 
The scandal of that fratricidal war among the Allies does not lie 
at his door, nor at that of any of their civilian chiefs. It was not 
the work of the Greek Venizelos, the Serb Pashitch, or the Bul- 
garian Gueshoff, who would with ease have come to an understand- 
ing, and, in fact, very nearly reached it. It was the work, in about 
equal degrees, of the military parties in the three States, led by 
the Serbian Crown Prince, the Greek King, and the Bulgarian 
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King. The Greek masses and the Greek army knew, or guessed, 
that before this war, and even at the Conference of Bucharest that 
followed it, Venizelos was the moderating influence, while the 
King incarnated the furious temper of the armed mob. What 
that temper was I realised faintly during a visit to Salonica while 
the army was being disbanded. In the streets and on the quays 
itinerant print-sellers were displaying as a souvenir of the war 
some ghastly coloured sheets, which purported to illustrate the . 
prowess of Greeks against Bulgars. In one of them the central 
figure was a Greek Evzone (Highlander) holding a Bulgarian 
soldier with both hands, while with his teeth he gnawed the face 
of the living man. The others were scarcely less revolting in 
their savagery: they were all eagerly bought by the soldiers as 
they returned to their homes. To this spirit the Xing deliberately 
pandered. He ordered ‘“‘reprisals’’ for Bulgarian atrocities, but 
a comparison of dates shows that the Greek ‘‘ reprisals ’’ began in 
fact some days before the Bulgarian provocations. There was 
little to choose among the former allies in point of inhumanity, but 
certainly there was no devastation so wholesale or so savage as 
that which the Greek army carried out as it advanced through the 
Bulgarian villages of the Struma valley. The King gave an 
angry and victorious nation “its head,’’ and his reward was that 
he lived in its affections as the incarnation of its fierce hour of 
success. ‘With its belief in its own prowess, the army acquired 
the conviction that the King had shown in these two wars military 
genius of a high order. He had, in fact, actually directed the 
campaign, and unlike King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who can 
never vanquish his physical timidity, he had shared to the full 
the risks and hardships of the campaign. For genius in this war 
there was no need. The Greeks were five or six to one against the 
Bulgars, who lacked ammunition, and (probably from over-con- 
fidence) did not trouble even to entrench themselves. The man’s 
whole personality, with its affectation of the rough soldier and its 
simple monosyllabic speech, assisted the legend of the warrior- 
king. The Greek imagination saw in this man the predestined 
restorer of its ancient glories. Its fancy went back to Byzantium, 
and clothed its leader in the purple. It dreamed of the reconquest 
of Constantinople in some future war, and I saw in Salonica the 
faded inscription of a triumphal illumination which hailed him as 
“Constantine XII.’’ Another title was found for him in the 
bloody records of the Byzantine Emperors, and in moments of 
peculiar pride he was described as the ‘“‘ Bulgar-slayer.’? The 
rivalry between the King and M. Venizelos was even at this period 
latent, and it is doubtful which of them had the larger following. 
Each of them was dominated by qualities which made a contrast to 
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the typical Greek temperament. The ascendancy of the cool and 
reserved Venizelos over the Greeks recalls that of Parnell over the 
Irish, though this habitually quiet and sober man differs from 
Parnell in the possession of eloquence. The King, as a brusque, 
limited soldier, after the Prussian model, impressed a talkative 
and imaginative people, and seemed to them the male complement 
of their own character. 

The advantage of the King over his rival in this war is evident. 
He was the soldier and the expert, while Venizelos was the civilian. 
Each in a sense stood for the Imperial idea. Venizelos, indeed, 
represented the ambition of restoring a national Greek State on 
the Continent and the Asiatic shores. But was it conceivable that 
the ‘‘ Emperor Constantine XII.’’ should be insensiblé to these 
glories? Venizelos in the later stages of the dispute represented 
the passionate Greek hatred of the Bulgars. But he was com- 
promised by the fact that in the early stages he had desired to 
compose the bitter feud by ceding Kavalla. The King, on the 
other hand (in addition to his renown as “‘ the Bulgar-slayer ’’), 
was certainly the man whose family connections had enabled him 
to secure Kavalla for Greece. The obscure diplomatic history of 
the second Balkan War is not fully known, but this at least is 
established—that Germany and Austria followed sharply divergent 
policies. Austria began by regarding the Balkan League with 
natural hostility, for she saw in it, what it certainly was in its 
origins, a combination directed as much against herself as against 
Turkey. When it broke up (partly by her own efforts), she gave 
her support to Bulgaria, and as we know from the Italian revela- 
tions, she would have gone to war to undo the Treaty of Bucharest 
had not Germany vetoed the adventure. German policy was 
governed by the calculations which Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, 
who had been Minister at Bucharest, brought with him to the 
Foreign Office. He dramatised the whole Eastern question as a 
struggle of Slav against Teuton, and looked upon Roumania and 
Greece, because they are non-Slav States, as the natural allies of 
Germany. He was, therefore, content that both of them should be 
agegrandised at Bulgaria’s expense. The Kaiser adopted this 
elementary reasoning, and doubtless his own pride as the head of 
the House of Hohenzollern inclined him to favour his kinsmen on 
the Greek and Roumanian thrones. It seems to-day a strange 
blindness which could ignore at once the ‘‘ Latin’ pride of the 
Roumanians and their irredentism, the deep Bulgarian jealousy 
of Russian ascendancy, and the patent geographical fact that for 
Greece, as for Italy, sea-power is the governing factor in her 
disposal of herself. The consequence of this miscalculation was that 
the Kaiser prevented any revision of the deplorable Bucharest 
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Treaty, whether by Austrian arms or by the diplomacy of the 
Concert, and in particular, to use his own words, he “‘fought like 
“‘ 4 lion’’ to secure Kavalla for Greece. This was, from the Greek 
standpoint, a real service and a recent service. I have not been 
in Greece since 1913, and it is hard to ascertain how much of the 
Royalist pro-German tendency may be fairly traced to German 
bribes and German manipulation of the Press. I saw enough, 
however, in 1913 to feel sure that the impression which prevails in 
England that Gréek neutralism is purely artificial is a serious 
mistake. The King was then a real personal force, and the impres- 
sion made by the Kaiser’s self-advertising Phil-Hellenism was 
equally real. It was, on the whole, the vulgar strain in Greek 
public opinion, the pompous Imperialist tendency, tinged as it is 
now with an incongruous, and even ludicrous, militarism, which 
was Royalist and pro-German. This is the element which in every 
country is the first to shout for war. In Greece, from calculation 
and association, it shouted for peace, and to-day it even riots for 
peace. One can only guess, across the veil of two censorships, 
how this public opinion is shaping. My own impression is that 
it has passed from its ranting, vainglorious Bulgar-slaying phase, 
into a mood of abject timidity. It fears the power of Germany, 
which might make of Greece another Belgium or Serbia. It fears 
the power of the Entente, which can throttle it from the sea. 
Above all, it is anxious to save its own skin. The Reservists 
have recently been through two wars. They have just been 
liberated from the insufferable tedium of a mobilisation which had 
lasted without action or excitement for nearly two years. Is it 
wonderful that the shepherds who have come back to their flocks, 
the peasants who have begun to weed their neglected fields, the 
tradesmen who have started to make money again, do not respond 
to the Venizelist call to duty? The Greeks are not habitually a 
martial race; they will show courage under the influence of 
excitement when luck goes with them. As I saw them on the 
battlefields of Pharsala and Domokos in depression and adversity, 
their attitude was mixed—good and steady in the Highland 
(Evzone) regiments, and otherwise in some of the line battalions. 
The ‘ Reservists’ League ’’ is regarded (perhaps with reason) 
as a pro-German organisation because it prefers neutrality to war. 
The recollection of those Thessalian battlefields suggests to me 
that it may have another and more human motive. It does not 
want to fight. 

There are other motives at work on the side of neutrality. The 
Imperialist current is divided. M. Venizelos was able to appeal 
to the universal passion of the Greeks to recover the old Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor. This splendid dream will never be 
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renounced by any Greek. But it is at best a difficult dream. Its 
realisation presupposes, not merely the victory of the Entente, but 
the total annihilation of the enemy. It might have been cherished 
(as it was cherished) while our ships seemed to be prospering at 
the Dardanelles. It required much faith to keep it alive after our 
failure there. It must be remembered, moreover, that the Greeks 
who aspire to empire in Asia Minor, aspire even more ardently 
to empire at Constantinople. To come in on the side of Russia 
meant the final renunciation of that ambition. It meant, moreover, 
the acceptance (as a Greek would put it) of Slav ascendancy in the 
Balkans. Nor was the choice really open. 

The large dream of an Asiatic empire was at the best speculative. 
On the other hand, Greek Imperialism pursues a more modest 
and easily realisable object. Austria and Italy combined in 1912 
to draw the frontiers of the new Albanian State so as to include 
Northern Epirus. In this they had the support of British 
diplomacy on grounds which, to my thinking, were good. The 
population of this region is by race and mother-tongue purely 
Albanian. The women can rarely speak Greek, and the Christian 
children learn it as a foreign language at school. The Orthodox 
population is, on the whole, Greek by sympathy, partly on 
religious grounds, partly because it fears the ascendancy of a 
Moslem majority in an Albanian State, and partly because it 
admires Greek culture and despises Albanian barbarism. There 
is, however, a nationalist Albanian party among the younger 
generation of Christians, which made a passionate cult of the 
Albanian language, and faced much persecution, alike from the 
Turkish State and the Greek Church, in its efforts to develop the 
sense of the unity of the race. It derived much help from the 
American missions: it throve among the Albanian exiles in 
America; it had founded a young Albanian Orthodox Church, 
and when I knew the prosperous and progressive Epirote capital, 
Coritsa, in 1903-4, it seemed to have a future before it. What its 
numerical strength was then I do not know: it is much diminished 
now by slaughter and starvation. The numerous Moslems of this 
Epirote region were, of course, Albanian by politics as well as by 
race; but again I am not sure of their relative proportion in the 
population, and it also has been much diminished by the efforts 
of the Greek ‘‘ Sacred Legions.’’ Only a plébiscite conducted by 
neutrals after the return of the thousands of Albanian refugees, 
who fled from Epirus to Vallona, could settle the doubtful question 
whether Greece really has a majority in this region. Failing 
evidence that Greece has the majority with her, it is much to be 
desired that Coritsa should belong to the Albanian State. With 
its wealth, education, and progressive spirit Albania might have 
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a future. Deprived of it, the less civilised remnant must progress 
slowly, if at all. When the war broke out the Greeks calculated 
that amid the divisions of Europe they might reckon on retaining 
Northern Epirus. Albania had all but disappeared from the map, 
and their occupation seemed assured. Asia Minor was a doubtful 
and difficult gain, but Epirus was a “bird in the hand.” 
Germany, bargaining for their neutrality, offered King Con- 
stantine the secure and permanent possession of Epirus. 

With the entry of Italy into the Allied camp, this prospect 
became clouded, and it is dark to-day. M. Salandra professed 
a policy (to use his own phrase) of “‘sacro egoismo,”’ and part of 
this egoism was an Imperialist claim to Albania. The Albanians 
are, to my thinking, in some respects the most attractive race of 
the Balkans. They may have a bright future, but it is question- 
able whether they can successfully govern themselves without a 
preliminary period of foreign aid and control. The worst fate for 
them would be to be partitioned and absorbed by Serbia and 
Greece. A tolerable fate would be an Italian Protectorate, for the 
Italians would be easy-going rulers, and they would not attempt 
to destroy Albanian nationality, as any Balkan conqueror would 
do. Moreover, if they should receive Albania, they might be 
induced to moderate their pretensions over the Serbian coasts of 
the Adriatic. -These are reasons, from a broad European stand- 
point, for regarding Italian Imperialism in Albania with compara- 
tive indulgence. They are not reasons which appeal to the Greeks. 
To-day Italian rule in Epirus is rapidly becoming an accomplished 
fact, and the Italian army, which did nothing to succour Monte- 
negro, is now gradually working inland from Vallona, and occupy- 
ing the regions of Epirus, which Greece not only claimed, but 
actually held. Nor is this the only field in which Italian 
Imperialism clashes with Greek Nationalism. Italy still holds 
Rhodes and the Twelve Islands, all of them Greek, and it is to be 
presumed that the Entente will not disturb her in her possession. 
To how much of Asia Minor Italy officially aspires I do not know. 
Her claims include at least the rich region of Adana and Mersina, 
which has been largely developed by Greek capital and by Greek 
and Armenian industry. Here they may infringe on the Smyrna 
district, which Greece especially claims. The wilder Italian 
patriots make unlimited claims in bold print to the whole of Asia 
Minor. Fantastic as such pretensions are, they do not help the 
efforts of the Venizelists to persuade the nation that its interests 
are clearly on the side of the Entente. ‘‘ Germany gave us 
‘““ Kavalla and Italy is taking Epirus from us,’’ is, on the other 
hand, a strong argument in the hands of the Greek Neutralists. 

The pressure of personal rivalry has reduced Greece to a position 
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of pitiable humiliation. Honour spoke loudly for the fulfilment 
of an ally’s duty to Serbia. The traditional Liberalism of the race 
ranged the sympathies of its best elements with Britain and 
France. The civilian Venizelos, with an islander’s understanding 
of sea-power, reasoned more acutely over the military situation 
than the soldier-king. The event has shown that the startling 
renaissance of Greece, which one exceptional man had brought 
about, was more superficial than the friends of Greece had realised. 
She has relapsed into her normal condition of faction, and her 
present plight recalls the early days of her illusory ‘‘ independ- 
““ence,’’ when pro-British, pro-French, and pro-Russian parties 
quarrelled round the throne of a Bavarian King. Whether in 
retrospect the diplomacy of the Entente was well-inspired it is idle 
to enquire: the game was inconceivably complicated, and we could 
not make overtures to Bulgaria or secure Italy without risking the 
alienation of Greece. From the military standpoint, the co-opera- 
tion of the Greek army was never at its best worth a high price. 
To-day, even by the admission of M. Venizelos himself, that army 
is utterly demoralised. I saw it at its best in 1913, and even then 
it was not impressive. It was hardly more disciplined than in 
1897, and one might see officers pleading and arguing with their 
men (orders they hardly dared to give) to desist from such follies 
as the indiscriminate firing of their rifles from a train in motion 
passing in peace through Greek territory. Such an army in its 
present temper would add little but embarrassment to General 
Sarrail’s already composite force. There has been no discussion 
in our Press of the various measures of coercion into which we 
have drifted, but clearly they cannot have helped our cause with 
Greek opinion. We went to Salonica at the invitation of M. 
Venizelos, while he still had the right to speak for Greece. Once 
there, our policy was inevitably governed by military necessity. 
But it is difficult to believe that the long series of drastic 
interventions in the political, as well as the military, 
dispositions of Greece were all required for the security of our 
forces. It is not easy to visualise the situation described in our 
telegrams, in which the Greek Government, cowed by our Navy, 
with its own army demobilised, in danger of civil war, and faced 
by the overwhelming military strength of the Entente, can actually 
have contemplated an attack upon us. It has given few signs of 
such audacious courage. The conjecture presents itself, that if 
it made certain military dispositions, they aimed rather at meeting 
the Venizelist levies than our own armies. The meanness of the 
victim deprives him of any spontaneous sympathy. Our Phil- 
hellenes are silent, because they naturally and rightly desire the 
triumph of M. Venizelos and the sounder half of Greece which 
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looks to him for leadership. But two considerations must be borne 
in mind. In the first place it cannot in the long run help the cause 
of M. Venizelos with his own countrymen that he should owe his 
success to foreign arms. Every friend of Greece will desire his 
success, but it must be achieved by Greek opinion, or in the last 
resort by Greek arms. In the second place, our own doctrine of 
the independence of small nationalities dictates a policy of reserve. 
We must not give colour to the enemy to say of us, that we respect 
the right of small nations to self-government only so long as they 
follow the course convenient to ourselves. We have every reason 
to consider the neutrality of Greece contemptible, but she has a 
right, if she so chooses, to follow the inspirations of her own 
timidity. It is not the fact that King Constantine is holding down 
an ardent and warlike people. There is a real division of opinion, 
and it is doubtful whether M. Venizelos, all-powerful in the islands 
(which have nothing to fear from the Bulgars or the Germans), 
retains his former ascendancy on the intimidated mainland. To 
talk, as part of our press does, of forcing Greece to declare for us, 
is an odious aberration of the war-temper, and a folly which even 
these writers would hardly commit, if they had ever seen the Greek 
army which they wish to conscript for our service. Greece must 
achieve her own salvation. She can recover her self-respect only 
under the leadership of M. Venizelos, and it is difficult to hope 
much from half-measures. Its kings have been the curse of the 
Peninsula, and the creation of a Greek Republic, if Russia would 
allow it, might prove to be the first step towards Balkan freedom 
and unity. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


THE WAR AND AMERICA. 


HE giant liner which has brought you across the Atlantic 
moves slowly up the reaches of New York Harbour. 
You watch eagerly for the central city itself, and at length, 
through the mist, a group of buildings emerges, crowning, so it 
seems, a narrow and precipitous hill, and recalling the fantastic 
shape of St. Michael’s Mount. Such is the illusion created from 
afar by the sky-scrapers of New York. As you pass the Statue of 
Victory, and approach the city, you begin to distinguish the 
separate structures and to see that there is no natural hill. Tower- 
ing above its lofty neighbours soars the beautiful Gothic tower of 
the Woolworth building, with its 58th story 750 feet from the 
ground. Why is it that here alone on the surface of the earth human 
constructions assume this form ? It is because this narrow island 
of Manhattan is the busiest spot in a city which has eclipsed London 
in population. Here from the highest buildings in the world you 
look down upon its capital. What has for years been obviously 
the coming centre of the world, has become its centre already. 
The traveller from warring Europe, landing at this favoured spot, 
finds himself in a new world, where public anxiety is absent, 
and where the streets at night are ablaze with light. Resentment 
at America’s immunity from strife becomes even keener as he finds 
that business is booming. We have been irritated by lengthy 
American notes upon the inhuman actions of Germany. They 
have seemed hypocritical, leading to nothing. The immunity 
from war of a Great Power, with aims similar to ours, provokes our 
criticism, all the more because hopes of her entry into the war 
have been raised and disappointed. It has become usual to jeer 
at America as a vulture battening on the woes of others, or, at best, 
as the Levite passing by on the other side. A moment may profit- 
ably be given to looking at things from the American point of view, 
so that we may either justify or abandon this position. A clear 
understanding of the American attitude is exceptionally desirable 
when great issues hang upon diplomatic foresight and upon the 
goodwill of neutrals. 

The impartiality of American feeling when the war began, 
quickly yielded to hostility towards Germany when the reports of 
atrocities in Belgium were established. The outrages perpetrated 
by German agents in America, and the sinking of the Lusitania, 
intensified that hostility. Perhaps nothing has fanned the flame 
more than the reports of German complicity in the atrocious 
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massacres of the Armenians, owing to the close personal touch with 
American institutions in Armenia, and to the influence of the 
Armenian immigrants in America. 

There are many Americans who ‘hold that their country ought 
to have joined the Allies, but these opinions have mainly become 
vocal as the election approaches. Too much trust, it is to be feared, 
must not be placed in them. At the time when it is said that 
America should have gone to war, most of those who now support 
the proposal were silent. Even the influential men who now attack 
President Wilson because he did not protest against the Belgian 
atrocities, actually expressed approval of the policy. of strict 
neutrality at that time. It is said that Mr. Wilson was timid, but to 
call him pusillanimous is to forget the notorious courage with which 
he overruled the proposal to break international agreements as to 
the Panama Canal dues. 

It is held by the majority that America’s entry into the war 
was not a business proposition. Many of those most friendly 
to the Allies would have opposed it, on the ground that better 
service could be rendered by supplying us with arms. Again the 
fact that 10,000,000 Germans had to be reckoned with made 
it clearly impossible for the Government, if it went to war, to do so 
with any approach to national unity. Four millions of these Ger- 
mans are actually German born. The organisation of adequate 
internment camps and a sufficient force to hold in check the popula- 
tion of the huge German cities was clearly an overwhelming task. 
The idea itself affords a picture sufficiently grotesque. America 
might possibly be forced into war, but the attack upon the 
American Government for adopting the neutral policy has an 
element of party spirit. 


None the less, vast numbers of Americans feel the debt of loyalty 
to the Allied Powers, and experience the necessity of work and 
sacrifice for our cause. They are even more alive than we to the 
most hideous of Germany’s crimes, because they are in closer per- 
sonal touch, through relief work, with the Belgians and the 
Armenians. Hence the incredible generosity of the American 
public. Ata single bazaar for Red Cross funds on behalf of the 
Entente no less than £200,000 was lately given. Again, all too 
little is known of the magnificent work done by Americans through 
the Y.M.C.A. and other organisations, for our troops abroad, 
not only in Europe, but in India. In the work of relieving the 
wounded and the refugees we are familiar with the princely con- 
duct of Americans towards Belgium. We ought to render due 
gratitude for the equally amazing generosity towards Red Cross 
and relief work in the cases of Serbia and Armenia. A great 
campaign for the funds is in progress, and having taken part in a 
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number of its meetings I can testify to the extraordinary extent of 
public interest and public benevolence. I know of a professional 
man who is giving half his salary to a relief fund, and of a 
millionaire who is giving £1,000 sterling per month while the war 
lasts. All these services are apart from the service which is already 
so universally recognised as priceless, namely, the care of 
prisoners. There can be few of us who contemplate without a 
shudder the terrible situation that would have existed for our 
imprisoned countrymen if America had been drawn into the war. 

But further, large numbers of American citizens have given 
their lives to the cause in the field. It is estimated that no less than 
30,000 have found their way into the British, Canadian, or French 
ranks. Accounts of their doings, together with their portraits, 
are a feature in American newspapers. Americans on leave from 
the front in Flanders constitute a distinct section of the passengers 
on Transatlantic ships. Friendship for the Allies survives the 
extreme inconveniences of the blockade, the stoppage of mails, the 
black list of firms, and the inability to approve our policy in regard 
to Irish autonomy and the Irish rebels. The solidity of American 
friendship is all the more remarkable when we consider that less 
than half the population is British by origin, and that by using in 
England the phrase ‘‘ two branches of the Anglo-Saxon family ”’ 
we have been apt to alienate great portions of the American people, 
such as the influential Dutch community. 


While any American Government must endeavour to be neutral, 
the Wilson Cabinet has so distinctly adopted the side of the Allies 
that it is bitterly attacked by the pro-Germans, and also by the 
party which favoured strict neutrality. President Wilson ought 
to have credit upon this side of the water for this partiality. He 
refused to place an embargo on the export of arms, under which 
the Allies would have been starved of ammunition. 

However much we may regard the American motive as a money- 
making one, it is arguable that America at one time saved us from 
extreme danger. It is, of course, true that fortunes have been 
made in supplying our needs (as they have been made in Japan and 
other belligerent countries), but we can easily be too satirical on 
this point. It is recognised that trade in general has been seriously 
dislocated, and that the benefit of a booming trade at certain points 
on the Eastern coast may be a very doubtful benefit to America 
as a whole. Americans, though they worship business success, 
have also a higher standard of humane and decent feeling than 
many other nations, and it would surprise the cynic who visited 
the arms-making centres to find how general is the desire to see an 
end of the war. At Bridgeport, for instance, where the Reming- 
ton Company has erected immense factories and engaged an extra 
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40,0co hands for the war trade, public feeling is nevertheless 
overwhelmingly in favour of peace. 

It is felt that the friendliness of America ought to have been more 
fully realised in England, for the partiality of the Government for 
the Entente is not denied in any quarter. It has so incensed the 
German elements that their support has hitherto been ostenta- 
tiously given to Mr. Hughes, a support which the Republican 
party has found highly embarrassing. Among other effects it 
has decreased the support of Anti-German elements among the 
newer immigrants, Polish, Italian, and Yugo Slavian. 


The disaster which American hostility involves for Germany 
may be realised when we consider the gigantic power America 
will wield in the near future. At the present rate of growth 
of American wealth and population it will not be long, as 
periods of time are measured in history, before the wealth of the 
United States is overwhelming. The great cities which Europeans 
commonly see are sufficient to impress the traveller. But to make 
the impression adequate, it is necessary to visit the provincial 
towns and realise that these are but samples of cities existing by 
hundreds, unknown to Europe, but each possessed of wealth which 
in Europe would make it important. 

Take provincial places such as Worcester. Here is a city of 
160,000 souls, though no reason exists in natural advantages for 
the formation of a business centre. The prosperity of the place 
is due purely to human factors. It has resulted from the excel- 
lence of engineering schools. Deputations representing 
technical education from many European countries (it is stated 
that England is the only exception) have visited Worcester to 
study these schools, and their system has been copied in Germany. 
An atmosphere of mechanical skill creates a supply of good work- 
men, and this has brought factories of various kinds. Though far 
from the ammunition factories on the coast, Worcester is busy 
with the subsidiary business of manufacturing steel wire. Labourers 
in this district, who are largely Continental immigrants, are earn- 
ing sometimes £9 per week. 

Though it may be argued that America without military forces 
is powerless, her moral power is recognised by the world already. 
Evidence of this is seen in the anxiety of the belligerents on both 
sides to stand well with the United States. 

A well-known American writes with literal truth :— 

‘“The great nations of Europe have come to us asking our 
favourable public opinion. They can have been induced by nothing 
save their conviction that we are the possessors of sound political 
ideals and a great moral force in the world. In other words, they 


do not want us to fight for them, but they do want us to approve of 
them. They want us to pass judgment upon the humanity and 
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the legality of their acts, because they feel that our judgment will be 
the judgment of history.’’ 

Nor will it be long before American power is translated into 
armed force. The movement for preparedness is universal, and 
it has already taken shape. An Army Bill of fifty-four 
millions sterling and a Navy Bill of sixty-three millions are the 
first consequence of German aggression and of the agitation begun 
by Mr. Roosevelt. Following on a conference between the House 
of Representatives and the Senate it was agreed that the numbers 
of the standing army should be 175,000, capable of expansion to 
254,000. The federalised national guard or militia is to total 
425,000. In June last, during the Mexican crisis, the President 
summoned the whole Militia. The spectacle [which I then 
witnessed] of regiments marching through the streets, and of 
recruiting tents in the parks, gave to Americans the first picture of 
the realities of the present war. If,as some say, the summons was a 
stroke of policy, designed to show the need of preparation, the fact 
that hardly more than 100,000 troops responded to the call, justified 
the President’s action. The naval programme provides for no 
less than 157 new war vessels, to include, with other vessels, ten 
battleships, six battle cruisers, fifty destroyers, and over sixty 
submarines. 

The President, a late convert to preparation, said in January: 
““ The hard, ugly fact is that the world will heed us only if it cer- 
““tainly knew that our obligations to ourselves and to our ideals 
“can, and will, be met to the utmost.’’ In the naval debate of 
July 14th, Senator Lodge, than whom no one is more influential 
on the Republican side, said that America must have a fleet for 
the Pacific as well as for the Atlantic. 

The position of Germany, now that she has alienated American 
feeling, is unenviable in the last degree. Our own good fortune in 
securing American friendship comes home to everyone who wit- 
nesses the incredible developments across the Atlantic. Provided 
that we do not let that friendship fade, by negligence or indif- 
ference, we shall at all events possess the most powerful friend in 
the world. America’s potential force is so great that when the 
Allies find themselves in agreement with her on the principles of 
settlement, it will be virtually impossible for Germany to defy those 
principles. 


Possessing as we do America’s goodwill, it is of importance to 
consider what services we desire her to render. We have seen that 
to enter the war was not practical politics. Let us, then, put our- 
selves in the position of the President, desiring to render whatever 
service is otherwise feasible, in the capacity of a friendly neutral. 
In the first place, the appearance, at least, of neutrality would 
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need to be maintained. In dealing with infringements of inter- 
national law, and with neutral rights, charges against Germany 
would be pressed to the full, but infringements by the Allies would 
not be wholly ignored. The President adopted in effect the policy 
of impartiality in words, friendship to the Allies in deeds. Hence 
the notes of protest, some of which have given natural umbrage 
here, and have created an impression of coldness to England, but 
which were in reality, from the American point of view, a ceremonial 
necessity. Secondly, neutrality would be strained as far as possible 
towards assisting the Allies, especially as to the essential questions 
of financial aid, the supply of arms, immunity from submarine 
attack, and the rights of blockade. 

Financial aid might easily have been hampered; it was, in fact, 
facilitated. 

The agitation for an embargo on the export of munitions was 
very strong indeed. Resolutions were brought forward in Con- 
gress; petitions were presented; and it would have been simple 
for the President to impose a vote on exportation. It required a 
strong man to resist this. The veto would have been disastrous for 
the Allies, especially for Russia. The supply of arms, which came 
at a vital time, might easily have been cut off if American feeling 
had been unfriendly. 

In regard to the blockade, America, if she had wished it, would 
have had good material for making trouble. 

As to the submarine question, strict neutrality would surely have 
accepted the German proposal that certain ships should be exempt 
from submarine attack, while freedom of action by Germany 
should otherwise be sanctioned. 


Apart from State action, a friendly Government would encourage 
in all possible ways the promotion of Red Cross and relief work for 
the Allies. This it has done, while in the matter of prisoners we 
have noted its energy. A strictly impartial President would have 
responded to the universal desire in America to see the war at an 
end. America has the power, both material and moral, to hasten 
negotiations. It is the desire to follow the known wishes of the 
allied Governments that has prevented such action. 

But a friendly Government would look beyond the war itself to 
the ultimate aims which it sees to be those of our statesmen, and 
would endeavour to respond to them. What did they appear to be ? 
It was believed that the British Government desired a settlement 
embodying the defeat of aggression, security for national rights, 
and permanent international agreements to prevent war. In regard 
to the first two of these the clearest statement had come from Mr. 
Asquith. He had said :— 


_ ‘“ The idea of public right—what does it mean when translated 
into concrete terms? It means, first and foremost, the clearing 
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of the ground by the definite repudiation of militarism as the govern- 
ing factor in the relation of States and in the future moulding of the 
European world. It means next that room must be found and 
kept for the independent existence and free development of the 
smaller nationalities . . . . they must be recognised as 
having exactly as good a title as their more powerful neighbours— 
more powerful in strength and in wealth—exactly as good a title 
to ‘ a place in the sun.’ ”’ 


In response, the President said, on May 27th, 1916 :— 


‘“ We believe these fundamental things (1) that every people has 
the right to choose the sovereignty under which they shall live like 
other nations. (2) That the small States of the world have the 
right to enjoy the same respect for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial integrity that the great and powerful nations expect and 
insist upon.”’ 


The correspondence is obvious. 

What kind of terms would these general principles imply? It 
was not the President’s desire to interfere with terms of peace. He 
specially urged ‘‘ such a settlement with regard to their own imme- 
“‘ diate interest as the belligerents may agree upon. We have 
““nothing material of any kind to ask ourselves, and are quite 
““aware that we are in no sense or degree parties to the present 
‘“quarrel.’’ It is sufficient to observe, in passing, that in current 
American opinion the settlement resulting from such principles 
would be somewhat as follows :— 

The total evacuation by the Central Powers of all the conquered 
territories—in Belgium, France, Poland, the Baltic provinces, 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Albania. Full compensation to be paid 
to Belgium by Germany, and her independence and sovereignty 
to be restored in every respect, without a single qualification. 
Secondly, the recognition of national claims in regard to Alsace- 
Lorraine, where the pro-French districts include, at all events, large 
areas; to Serbia where the national claim undoubtedly comprises 
large extensions to the North-West and several Adriatic ports; 
to Poland, which Americans would wish to see created an indepen- 
dent State, with or without a port on the Baltic; to Italy, who 
must, in any case, annex the Trentino; to Montenegro, whose 
natural outlet is, of course, the port of Cattaro; and to the nations 
subject to Turkey, where, among other cessions, the Armenian 
provinces must be liberated. American feeling unhesitatingly 
supports our desire to crush German militarism, not only by the 
defeat of aggression, but by insistence on the cession of territories 
by the Teutonic States, to meet national rights. 

But the President scrupulously deferred to the Allies’ desire to 
avoid negotiation. Although American mediation would ap- 
parently imply that only terms acceptable to the Allies would 
‘be considered, because America supports the principles advanced 
by our Ministers, he absolutely disavowed any desire to urge 
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mediation, and devoted his speech to the topic with which he 
was rightly concerned, the securing of stability after the war. 
In this connection he might well have dwelt on the economic 
questions which are essential to the subject of permanent peace— 
questions of colonial adjustments, of commercial spheres in back- 
ward countries, and of ‘‘the open door.’ But Mr. Wilson 
adhered to the main theme pursued by our ministers. 
On May 15th, 1916, Lord Grey had said :-— 


‘‘ We want a Europe not only free from the domination of one 
nationality by another, but from hectoring diplomacy and the peril 
of war . . . we want a settled peace in Europe and through- 
out the world, which will be a guarantee against aggressive war. 
We do not believe in war as the preferable method of settling 

’ disputes between nations. When nations cannot see eye to eye, 
when they quarrel, when there is a threat of war, we believe the 
controversy can be settled by methods other than those of war. 
Long before this war I hoped for a league of nations that would be 
united quick and instant to prevent, and, if need be, to punish, 
violation of international treaties, of public right, of national 
independence, and would say to nations that come forward with 
grievances and claims, ‘ Put them before an impartial tribunal. If 
you can win at this bar, you will get what you want; if you cannot, 
you shali not have what you want, and if you attempt to start a war 
we all shall adjudge you the common enemy of humanity, and treat 
you accordingly.’ As footpads, safe-breakers, burglars, and 
incendiaries are suppressed in nations, so those who commit these 
crimes, and incalculably more than these crimes, will be suppressed 
among nations.’’ 


The French Premier had already spoken of ‘‘ guarantees of a 
‘“‘ durable and solid peace,’’ and added, ‘‘ By this peace . . . 
“all arriére-pensée or tyrannical domination will give way to the 
*“idea of the progress of civilisation.’’ 

On May 18th Mr. Balfour said :— 


‘* That if in our time any substantial effort is to be made toward 
ensuring the permanent triumph of the Anglo-Saxon ideal, the 
great communities which accepted must work together. But 
in working together they must bear in mind that law is not enough. 
Behind law there must be power. It is good that arbitration should 
be encouraged. It is good that the accepted practices of warfare 
should become ever more humane. It is good that before peace is 
broken the would-be belligerents should be compelled to discuss - 
their difference in some congress of the nation. It is good that the 
security of the smaller States should be fenced round with peculiar 
care. But all the precautions are mere scraps of paper unless they 
can be enforced. What is needed now, and will be so long as 
militarism is unconquered, is the machinery for enforcing them, 
and the contrivance of such a machinery will test to the utmost the 
statesmanship of the world.’’ 


On May 27th President Wilson followed with these words :-— 

“* The repeated utterances of the leading statesmen of most of the 
great nations now engaged in war have made it plain that their 
thought has come to this—that the principle of public right must 
henceforth take precedence over the individual interest of particular 
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nations, and that the nations of the world must in some way band 
themselves together to see that right prevails as against any sort 
of selfish aggression; that henceforth alliance must not be set up 
against alliance, understanding against understanding, but that 
there must be a common agreement for a common object, and that 
at the heart of that common object must lie the inviolable rights 
of peoples and of mankind. . . . . This is what we ourselves 
will say when there comes the proper occasion to say it. : 

So sincerely do we believe in these things that I am:sure I speak the 
mind and wish of the people of America when I say that the United 
States is willing to become a partner in any feasible association 
formed in order to realise these objects, and to make them sure 
against violation.”’ 


ce 


He went on to speak of the time ‘‘ when some common force 
“‘ will be brought into existence which shall safeguard right as the 
“first and most fundamental interest of all people and all govern- 
““ments, when coercion shall be summoned not to the service of 
** political ambition or selfish hostility, but to the service of common 
‘* order, common justice,and common peace.’’ It has been objected 
that this declaration is vague, but if it is vague, it studiously follows 
the example of our own ministers in avoiding specific proposals 
which might lead to controversy, and so obscure the main issue. 
The speech was also criticised because it included a reference to 
regulations affecting the seas, and a sentence indicating that 
America is not concerned with the causes of the war. These 
remarks distracted attention in England from the main subject of 
the speech. But Lord Grey has himself hinted at possible agree- 
ments regarding the seas, provided that they affect the land also; 
and America clearly has no direct concern with the complexities of 
Balkan politics in which the war originated. It would, therefore, 
be over-captious to let ourselves be side-tracked by these sen- 
tences from the main arguments of the President’s declaration, 
universally admitted to be a momentous utterance in harmony with 
the Allies’ policy. 


It may be hoped that if the Republican party should win the 
election, Mr. Hughes will prove equally committed to the policy 
of treaties aimed at preventing war. The vital fact is that an exist- 
ing administration has committed itself already to that policy. 

The comparative value to the Entente of a Wilson and a Hughes 
government is much debated. The former’s pro-Entente policy 
so alienated the German element that it declared for Mr. Hughes, 
but both men are regarded as anti-German. Each is pro-Entente, 
but each must reflect the American desire for future stability above 
all other considerations. If the German Government should feel 
compelled to agree to American ideas in regard to the settlement, 
hostility to Germany would give way, and the government, of 
whatever party, would be obliged to follow public opinion. It is, 
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however, more likely that agreement between America and the 
Entente will become evident, and will make it impossible for 
Germany to adhere to the policy of annexation. 

The personality of the candidates is highly interesting. Neither 
of them is a favourite with Wall Street, Mr. Wilson being regarded 
as too independent, and Mr. Hughes as a severe puritan, who 
made his name by a successful campaign against the abuses of the 
racing industry and against particular forms of corruption, in 
politics, patronage, and financial business. He is a very devoted 
Baptist. 

Mr. Wilson’s declaration has all the more weight because of the 
universal interest felt in America in its proposals. They were made 
ata gathering of the League to Enforce Peace, often called the Taft 
League, which represents a movement of extraordinary magnitude. 
It is above party. It has branches in every State. The personal 
support which it has enlisted everywhere could hardly be more 
influential, and it is conducting a great campaign in spite of the 
existing campaign for the presidency. At a single meeting in 
Washington it raised for this purpose £74,000 sterling. The 
movement is synchronous with the increase of international feeling 
as opposed to the tradition of isolation and to narrow nationalism. 
The League comprises the chief authorities on foreign affairs, 
including not only Mr. Taft, but Mr. Oscar Straus, the well-known 
Ambassador to Turkey, while Mr. Root has written in its favour. 
These men have discounted the obstacle which might lie in the 
powers of the Senate, since that body has become increasingly 
responsive to public opinion. 


It was thought that the President’s speech would be acceptable 
to the Governments of the Allies, as being in line with the 
utterances of their Ministers, as making what had been vaguely 
adumbrated by them a matter of recognised practical politics, and 
as showing that the permanent security which it is our aim to 
achieve by the crushing of German militarism, is made more clearly 
feasible by America’s adhesion to a combine of nations to prevent 
war. 

Disappointment was felt at the absence of response from the Allied 
Governments to the American offer of participation in the scheme. 
It will, however, we may hope, be assumed in America that no cold- 
ness was intended to be shown, since the policy of our Ministers 
has, through American support, become a more definite reality. 
The eagerness, at all events, of both great American parties, to 
prove themselves sound on the subject of treaties to enforce peace, 
continues, and furnishes one of the chief features in the inter- 
national outlook. 

NoEL BUXTON. 


IRELAND AND THE WAR. 


** I am sure the natural effect of fidelity, clemency, kindness in 
governors, is peace, goodwill, order, and esteem, on the part of the 
governed. I would certainly, at least, give these fair principles a 
fair trial; which, since the making of this Act to this hour, they 
have never had.’’—Edmund Burke. 


T is a long, long way to Tipperary ; but somehow we always get 
back there. The dramatic debate in the House of Commons 
has shown to the blindest that the Irish question is still with 
us. Banquo’s ghost, that intolerable intruder, glimmers again at 
the table of Empire. Once more we have to learn that in the 
supreme test of war national unity and affection play as great a part 
in achieving victory as the pomp of armies or the majesty of fleets. 
It is scarcely too much to say that on the courage, patience, and 
sanity with which we now face this new Irish issue will depend 
both the degree and the virtue of our victory in the great war. 

The British stock is doubtless still able to justify alone its claim 
to World-Empire. It is ready to face alone in arms, both by sea 
and land, the challenge of the Teuton Powers. Great Britain does 
not feel as yet the need of the later Roman Empire—to solicit help 
in its mighty tasks of defence and salvage. The British people 
will not whine or sulk if it should happen that they have to bear 
unaided the full burden of this mighty strife. 

But they would prefer to conquer as the United Kingdom and 
Empire which they claim to be. They would like to bring with 
them, after the war, into the world councils of peace, the loyalty and 
acclaim of all the divers peoples united beneath the Island Sceptre. 
They do not wish to have as witness against them a Cinderella 
from their own household. They desire no internal division at 
that critical moment when they have to sustain their championship 
of liberty at the bar of the unbelieving world. They would rather 
have Ireland with them. This has been shown to be the attitude 
of the great mass of the British people—even in the least expected 
quarters—towards all recent attempts at “‘settlement.’’ If the 
British war-case is to be upheld to the end unsullied before the 
world, that spirit must persist until it prevails. 

The mood of the British people, as a whole, towards Ireland at 
the present moment is set on peace and goodwill. All that is 
necessary is that that mood shall translate itself into deeds: The 
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Home Rule Act has been placed on the Statute Book after a political 
struggle of sustained and prolonged vehemence, in which the 
British masses supported their leaders with a splendid constancy 
and clearness of vision. The passions of that struggle have been 
merged in the still greater emotions of the war; but the purpose 
still prevails. The simple people of Great.Britain, so much wiser 
and greater than those who profess to enlighten them, have known 
from the beginning of the war that the moral, if not also the 
material, defeat of Germany, depended on the good treatment of 
Ireland. To achieve and establish a vivid contrast between the 
condition of Ireland and the condition of Belgium and Serbia— 
that was perhaps the most essential aim of public policy in the 
whole conduct of the war. 

This was all the more easy because, as it happened, the issue of 
the war was taken up with sincere enthusiasm by the Irish people 
—an enthusiasm splendidly voiced by Mr. John Redmond in a 
series of great war orations. The rally of the British people in 
August, 1914, to the help of a little nation in trouble appealed 
to the heart of Ireland. Then there were other fortunate circum- 
stances—the sympathy of the Irish people for Belgium, the 
community of religious faith, the old historic ties between France 
and Ireland. There have been some critics on both sides of the 
Channel who have blamed Mr. Redmond for giving his support 
to the war until he saw in actual working order an Irish Parliament 
in Dublin. The British people are too generous to join in such 
strictures. They would have despised Mr. Redmond if he had 
trafficked in generous impulses. But they on their side are also 
great enough of vision to realise that without any formal bargain 
—perhaps even more for its absence—there is such a thing as a 
moral debt. 

At first things went very well with Ireland. With the opening 
of the war and the terrible news from Belgium, there came the first 
great rush of the Irish people to arms—the rival eagerness of the 
Green and the Orange—that pleasant illusion of a changed world, 
in which all old feuds and hatreds were merged in a greater cause. 
Old “watchers of the skies’’ know full well that these moods pass, 
and that not even the greatest of wars will prevent causes producing 
effects, or make rivers run back to their sources. But the events 
of those portentous days seemed sent to confound the sceptical. 
The deeds of the Irish regiments on the riven fields of France— 
the dauntless and incredible sacrifices on the beaches of Gallipoli— 
all these things are written in the book of time and fate. The 
British people is not given to ingratitude. These things were noted 
and are still green in the memory of every generous Englishman. 
The mingled stocks that inhabit Great Britain—Saxon, Norman, 
and Celt—are not wanting in warlike capacity. Lovers of peace, 
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they have still shown that they are ready at need to follow the 
trumpet’s call. But they have always fully admitted that there is 
in the Irish soldiers a peculiar quality of electric zeal and dash. 
‘‘ Missile troops’’ they have been called; and the phrase is eloquent 
of much. Those who most doubt the Irishman’s capacity in civil 
affairs are often the readiest to admit his fury and prowess in battle. 

It might therefore naturally have been assumed that the 
organisers of war who had most to gain from that element in their 
armies would have spared vo pains to sustain and encourage the 
zeal of the Irish people in this cause. They might even have been 
expected to have been ready to make some concessions on the 
political side in order to achieve a military aim; for such in the 
past has been the policy of all great military empires towards their 
subject peoples. But it had, unfortunately, happened shortly 
before the war that the heads of the British Army—especially the 
Army in Ireland—had been seriously affected by certain political 
views, even to the extent of affecting their professional conduct. 
The influences that produced the Praetorian revolt at the Curragh 
do not seem to have been expelled from the blood of the Army 
chieftains by the grim fact of foreign war. ‘‘ Never meddle in 
““ politics,’ was always the advice of the older school of British 
soldiers; and the results of such meddling upon the present situa- 
tion seem to prove that they were right. 

From the very start the enthusiasm of the West and South of 
Ireland was steadily snubbed and discouraged. Just when Irish- 
men had laid aside their old resentments and taken on new loyalties, 
they were treated as suspects and enemies. It was as if the very 
purpose and object was to drive them back into rebellion. 

* It is worth while to recall in fuller detail some of the incidents 
narrated to the House by Mr. John Redmond. The War 
Office began by refusing to accept for the defence of Ireland 
Mr. Redmond’s offer of 25,o00 Volunteers—a force which 
Mr. Redmond would certainly have been able to raise to 
140,000 at least. They then refused the offer of Nationalist 
Ireland to raise an Irish Army Corps. Consenting at last, after 
great pressure, to allow the Irish of the South to raise a Division 
to correspond to the Ulster Division, they proceeded to mar and 
maim that permission by a series of incredible rebuffs. They 
refused to allow these Irishmen to accept any design for a national 
badge for their. Division—whether shamrock, Irish harp, or any 
other—although Wales was allowed her dragon and the North of 
Ireland conceded the use of her ‘‘ Bloody Hand.’’ These reason- 
able concessions to Wales and Ulster only embittered the refusal 
to Ireland. But that was not all. A movement was started among 
the women of Ireland, Unionist as well as Nationalist—including 
such eminent ladies as Lady Mayo and Lady Dunraven—to supply 
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the Irish regiments of this Irish Division with Irish-woven flags. 
The Irish command was friendly; but the movement was per- 
emptorily vetoed by a telegram from the British War Office. The 
only wonder is that, after such plain hints to limit their ardour, 
the Irishmen were so disrespectful to the War Office as to exhibit 
so much valour and daring on the fields of Flanders. 

There were other incidents. Mr. Joseph Devlin, the able and 
eloquent Nationalist member who sits for West Belfast, had thrown 
himself into the recruiting campaign. In splendid rivalry with the 
Orangemen of Ulster he had raised five battalions of Irish Catholics 
at Belfast. These new regiments were to be brought south to join 
the Irish Division; and it was proposed to march them through 
Dublin in order to encourage recruiting. At this point the War 
Office again intervened. It was apparently considered dangerous 
to create these new bonds of sympathy between Dublin and Belfast. 
These gallant men, guilty of no other crime than that of volun- 
teering to fight the battles of the British Empire, were kept waiting 
in the wet and cold at a station outside Dublin, and were finally 
taken round Dublin on a loop line so as to avoid a march through 
the city. 

Now Ireland is a very sentimental country. It is possible that 
in England such behaviour—not without parallels in the treatment 
of our English Volunteers—would have been dismissed with a 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ The War Office again!”’ is our way of 
taking it. The Englishman knows how and where to make allow- 
ances for his own institutions—because, however bad, they are 
still his own institutions. He has had a long training in distin- 
guishing between his country and his Government. We cannot 
imagine that even such incidents as these would have shaken the 
deep-seated resolve of Lancashire or Yorkshire. 

But in Ireland the British Government is regarded as standing 
for Great Britain in its relations to Ireland. The smallest action 
of the Whitehall administration is looked upon as the considered 
action of the British people. Suspicion has unhappily become 
deeply-rooted in the mind of Ireland—suspicion fertilised by long 
centuries of suffering and betrayal. The aim of every British 
Government should be to disarm this suspicion and to show that 
it is no longer justified. So far from such a policy, the British 
War Office really acted in 1914 as if it was their intention to con- 
firm and establish suspicion and distrust as the only working prin- 
ciple in the relations of the two countries. 

The nationalism of Ireland, once treated with respect and regard, 
may some day become a deep source of strength to the Empire. 
That great harmony has been already achieved in regard to Walés 
and Scotland—not to speak of French Canada and Dutch South 
Africa. Why not also in Ireland? With sympathy and intel- 
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ligence such an achievement is surely not beyond the reach of 
statesmanship. 

But to the mind of the War Office in 1914-15 such a day-spring 
had not yet dawned. They pursued narrowly and doggedly the 
old churlish track, with the old churlish results. 

See what happened. 

Very gradually—as if reluctant to believe that nothing had 
changed—the great hope of 1914 faded in Ireland. Recruiting in 
the South and West gradually waned. The belief that they were to 
be treated as part of the Empire died out. The discovery was made 
that they were still to be treated as possible rebels. The Home 
Rule Act was on the Statute Book. But in practice and conduct 
the War Office acted as if nothing had changed. 

In Belfast, the only part of Ireland which has achieved genuine 
Home Rule, the Catholics and Nationalists continued to recruit 
as freely and willingly as the Protestants and Orangemen. In the 
South and West of Ireland, the people, snubbed and discouraged, 
finding insult and rebuff the only payment for Imperialism, held 
aloof. It seemed that they were not wanted. Very well, then they 
would husband their lives for another occasion. You cannot 
compel a Government to let you die for it. 

It is even now difficult to imagine that the military authorities 
wished to encourage recruiting for the Irish Division. For at this 
critical moment there began that disastrous ‘‘ crabbing ’’ of the 
Irish regiments fighting at the Front. Lord French, always fair 
to Irishmen, had given them full credit for their heroism on the 
western Front. But in the despatches from the east, and especially 
the Dardanelles, there were omissions which may have been merely 
casual and careless, but seemed chosen and deliberate. The 
splendid sacrifices of Irishmen on those blood-stained cliffs and 
beaches were—so it was suspected in Ireland—to be concealed 
because the men were Nationalists and Catholics. Thus the very 
incidents which, properly used, might have aroused in Ireland a 
fresh outburst of crusading enthusiasm produced another secretion 
of sullen suspicion and resentment. These maimed despatches 
seemed to confirm all the fears already at that time created by the 
formation of the Coalition Government and the promotion of Sir 
Edward Carson to be Attorney-General. 

Many of these irritants were doubtless accidental, and would 
have been accepted as such by a nation less absorbed in the egoism 
of its own calamitous past. But making every allowance, we must 
still agree—as Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, has admitted with a 
frankness which is the best earnest of better things—that there was 
a grave want of tact, care and good judgment. Once more, as so 
often in previous history, England forgot Ireland. 

It was not only, alas! that the recruiting stopped. The young 
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Irishmen who now held aloof from the British Army and the 
Nationalist Volunteers were not inclined to remain outside the 
great world distraction. When the whole world is converted into 
a gigantic Donnybrook Fair, you cannot reasonably expect Irish- 
men to sit by their firesides. The flame of war patriotism flickered: 
but the taste for war remained. The men who held aloof from the 
British recruiting agents and the despised Nationalist Volunteers 
began to drift towards one of those alternatives of violence, which 
always have their representatives on the extreme wing of the Irish 
national movement. The Sinn Feiners were the Lorelei of Irish 
nationalism, tempting men on to the rocks with amiable lyrics and 
dithyrambs, veiling violence in dreams of pacificism, skilled in that 
iridescent contrariness which is the curse of minor Irish literature. 
They represented no political idea except a badly-understood pre- 
cedent from the Hungarian revolution. They embodied no policy. 
But they offered a shadowy royal road to victory: and the dis- 
illusion of 1915 prepared a hearing for them among the young 
people of Ireland, not yet trained to climb the slow ascent of the 
Irish constitutional hill. 

So came the Rebellion of the spring of 1916. 

The report and minutes of the Commission which inquired into 
that tragic and disastrous event have shown us one side only of 
its incidents and causes. But it is dramatic enough. Here was a 
movement of the most trifling kind—possessed of only 500 rifles 
—with less than a thousand followers in Dublin itself—and yet it 
found an Executive so little prepared to meet it that it came within 
an ace of temporary success. The same authorities that had pro- 
duced the rebel mood in Ireland made no attempts to guard against 
its violence. Provocation was accompanied by contempt. It was 
only the loyalty of the great mass of the Nationalist Dublin popu- 
lation and the heroism of the British Territorials that saved British 
rule in Ireland. As for Dublin Castle—we see it in that fierce 
light as it really is to-day—not the sullen ogre of the nineteenth 
century, not the castle of Giants Despair and Rackrent—but as 
the ‘‘ shade of a shadow,’’ the echo of a power that is dead, an 
Executive that cannot govern and cannot go— 

*“ It would look inimitable stuffed, 
And knows it—but it cannot die.’’ 
Here, in this arresting picture, we see the actual product of that 
great Home Rule deadlock which has been for thirty years the 
pride and the curse of our British home politics—that weary age- 
long controversy which has worn down so many British Parlia- 
ments, broken so many hearts, tired so many brains, and even 
revolutionised our ancient constitution without yet achieving a final 
and complete result. Here it is—a thing without form and void, a 
kind of stalemate—a negation set up in the form of a government 
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—responsible for the peace of Ireland, but without any power to 
ensure it. 

Is that the last word of British Statesmanship in Ireland? That 
was the question posed in the famous attempt at settlement of the 
summer of 1916. 

I am not going now into the causes of the failure of that attempt. 
It was as if our statesmen worked under some kind of spell—some 
fatalistic sense of coming failure, born of so many failures in the 
past. When before have we seen such a network of contradictions 
and misunderstandings ? Cabinet negotiations conducted on 
principles that would ruin the most elementary form of business 
enterprise—offers made that seemed firm, and then became ‘“‘ the 
“baseless fabric of this vision ’’—understandings thrown over, 
new conditions introduced—molehills figuring as mountains, and 
mountains as molehills—when was there such a fantastic display 
of crooked aims and purposes figuring as statesmanship ? Besides, 
Mr. Lloyd George, who must have the credit of courage, the 
only people who emerged with untarnished reputation from those 
efforts were Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson—Mr. 
Redmond, who swore to his people, and kept his faith with them ; 
Sir Edward Carson, who knew his own mind, and followed it 
throughout, even to his own hurt. 

The pity of it! For the rebellion had been followed in Ireland 
by one of those emotional reactions which count for so much in 
Celtic countries. There was a great chance of reconciliation—a 
great drawing together of sane and reasonable men. Even in 
Ulster there was a dazed consciousness of a common share in the 
responsibility. In the south there was a great terror of disorder 
and a desire to rally to any form of government that would 
guarantee security. These feelings should have been seized for 
instant settlement: and punishment should have been postponed. 
Instead of that, settlement was postponed and punishment was 
hurried on. I do not want to dwell on all the incidents of that 
punishment, which took on it too much the semblance and spirit 
of military vengeance. The actual rebellion had to be put down 
ruthlessly—that was the truest mercy. But what chilled the feel- 
ings not only of Ireland but of the outside world, was the events 
after the suppression of the rebellion—the slow and deliberate 
shootings in driblets of disarmed men, the widespread arrests, the 
delations, the deportations—the rule of the informer and the court- 
martial—every event calculated to revive the worst memories of 
Irish history. Marching columns strayed through the country 
visiting remote towns, breaking into houses, arresting youths, 
spreading terror. Some of those towns were entirely free from 
Sinn Fein movement. The result of those disastrous visits is that 
they are now active Sinn Fein centres. 
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All government had for the moment broken down in Ireland: and 
the soldiers had become the judges in their own cause. Perhaps 
the most surprising thing is that the results were not more terrible. 
Even at their worst they compared well with German “‘frightful- 
‘‘ness.’? But so powerful was the influence of the soldiers with the 
Government at that moment that it required Mr. Redmond’s threat 
of retirement from public life before the executions ceased. 

The result of all these events has been deplorable. It is true that 
more than half the prisoners ‘“‘ netted ’’ in the rebellion have been 
released—mainly on Mr. Asquith’s personal intervention—although 
500 remain in detention. The innocent have gone back. 
Martial law has been administered leniently. The hand of the 
military has been held back by the civil powers. But the mischief 
has been done for the moment. Ireland has been lost for the time 
as a recruiting ground. Conscription is pronounced impracticable 
both by the military and civil authorities—General Maxwell as 
well as Mr. Duke. A voluntary recruiting campaign is also pro- 
nounced impossible by all who know anything about the temper of 
the Irish people at the present moment. 

And yet we are all agreed that we want the help of the Irish 
people in the war, on every ground of force and good credit. 
Another 100,000 Irish troops—an easy estimate of Ireland’s powers 
—cannot lightly be scorned at the present critical phase. Even 
the most convinced anti-Irish Englishman will admit that such a 
force would be worth some sacrifice. 

There is a simple but vital question for that type of Englishman 
who unhappily still has the whip-hand over our Irish policy 
through the House of Lords. It is—how much of his fears and 
prejudices will he sacrifice in order to win this war? It is morally 
certain that Ireland will give us these 100,000 men if we set up that 
Home Rule Parliament which is now part of our constitution. It 
is equally certain that she will not give us another division on any 
other terms. How far, then, will the anti-Irish Englishman go to 
meet this condition ? Or is he really going to run the risk of 
impairing the victory of the Allies ? He does not love the 
Germans: does he love the Irish still less ? 

For let it be clearly understood—it is England that now blocks 
the way—not Ulster. The Irish leaders could now come to a 
settlement. It was England that blocked the way last summer— 
England and her leaders, with hazy fears for the Parliamentary 
conditions of a political future that may never shape at all unless 
we win the war. Surely never did a great political people show a 
smaller sense of perspective. Have we already forgotten that 
great lesson of the American war of Independence—that ‘‘ great 
‘* Empires and little minds go ill together ’’ ?* 


* Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, March, 1776. 
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Which road shall we choose? It is a critical alternative for us 
all— ; 
““ Choose well—your choice is 
Brief and yet endless.” 


Pharaoh paid heavily because he would not let another people 
go. How much are we going to pay? The death of the first-born 
is already upon us. Do we wait for more ? 

For do not let us mistake. This is not a time for a fool’s paradise 
—it is the day of grim realities—a day for plain speaking. No 
wise political observer can doubt that Ireland still unsettled, 
Ireland still disappointed, presents us with the appalling possi- 
bility of a civil war on the top of this foreign war—a civil war that 
may undo all our victories in this war. Heavy and deep will be the 
responsibility for any party or leader who lightly faces such a risk 
—awful for our country, our Empire and our children. 

That for the future—but what of to-day? Ireland frustrated and 
coerced has produced already a deep change in the attitude of great 
masses of people in the United States—a change which is still at 
work, but may even now be checked and arrested. Ireland settled 
and satisfied, on the other hand, would be a new war impulse to our 
friends and a new bulwark against our foes. It would remove the 
last blot in our case before the world. 

Surely, even now, at the eleventh hour, there must be enough 
statesmanship in the old country to achieve this great result. This 
palm is worth much dust. It cannot be that the tradition of British 
statesmanship has passed entirely over to the Dominions. The 
method of approaching a settlement—Conference, Convention, or 
Committee—does not matter as long as the will to achieve is there ; 
although an inter-Parliamentary Conference after the manner of 
the Speaker’s Franchise Conference would probably be best. But 
the will must be present; and then achievement will be easy, and 
this long chapter of discontent will be really closed. 

The real issue is between trust and suspicion. Trust has been 
incredibly successful within the British Empire. It is the cement 
of the whole structure. South Africa has been saved by it. Canada 
and Australia have become our blood-brothers in the strength of 
it. Our only failure is the country where we have not yet fully 
applied it—Ireland. Is it not about time that we tried it there also ? 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


THE RIGHTS OF CLPIZENS AND Tie 
RIGHTS OF THE-CHURCH? 


I T is much to be hoped that after the War the old religious con- 

troversies that genuinely divide us will be approached by all 
parties in a new spirit, a chastened spirit, a spirit of mutual toler- 
ance and charity. 

We have suffered much in common, we have admired and loved 
much in common, will this enable us to work better together in the 
future ? 

There is a stirring of the religious waters, old movements have 
received a greater impetus, and new ones have been set in motion. 
The movement for the Reunion of Scottish Presbyterianism has set 
us a noble example of ecclesiastical charity and forbearance, and 
there are also movements south of the Tweed. The movement 
for the Federation of the English Free Churches will be followed 
with earnest sympathy by many who are not directly affected. It 
is the first step towards a wider Reunion which must be the prayer 
of all Christians. The Church of England has also been stirred. 
It has been called by its Bishops to an act of corporate repentance 
and self-examination from which, with God’s Blessing, it will 
emerge purified and strengthened for His work. The National 
Mission has coincided significantly with the publication of the 
report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State ap- 
pointed in 1914. That report has set forth a scheme for the better 
government of the Church of England, and it is now engaging the 
careful consideration of Churchmen in all parts of the country. 
Though there has been criticism of much value on points of detail, 
the main propositions have met with a very encouraging reception. 

The problem submitted to the Committee was to devise a greater 
measure of spiritual independence for the Church compatible with 
the maintenance of Establishment. The Committee has answered 
by recommending the recognition of a Church Council with power 
to legislate for the Church subject to a veto by Parliament. 

Some have thought that it is impossible or unjustifiable to grant 
any powers of self-government to the Church, however limited, as 
long as it remains established. It is not the purpose of this article 
to enter at length into the Disestablishment question, but this 
aspect of it must be considered. Establishment consists in 
national homage to God through one particular Church. Some of us 
believe that this is not the best way of rendering national homage 
to God, others hold that the homage should be individual or 
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sectarian, others again attach very great importance to an Estab- 
lished Church. It is not a question that should, or does, divide 
us according to our religious beliefs, but as citizens, and as citizens 
it will probably continue to divide us for some years tocome. The 
question here is whether any Church that is so recognised by the 
State can legitimately claim any powers of autonomy. It may, 
perhaps, be said that an Established Church must be so representa- 
tive of national religion, so closely identified with national life, 
that it cannot have any corporate existence of its own apart from 
the nation, and therefore cannot be governed by an independent, 
or partially independent, legislature. If this be so, how are we 
to account for the ecclesiastical situation in Scotland ? Here we 
have an Established Church which is one of the most independent 
churches in the world. In matters of non-fundamental legislation 
it is quite independent of Parliament, it has its own courts of law, 
it enforces its own decrees. It is more independent of its trust 
deeds than any Free Church in England, except the United 
Methodist Church, and there is every prospect of it shortly coming 
to Parliament to demand a declaration that it possesses the com- 
pletest autonomy without any outside restriction whatsoever. And 
yet there is no big movement for Disestablishment in Scotland ! 
Many of those who favour Disestablishment in England are silent 
about Scotland; and, if asked why, will reply that the situation 
there is very different, that the Church of Scotland is so identified 
with Scottish national life that there are not there the same reasons 
for Disestablishment, as there are in England. If this be so, a 
Church’s harmony with national aspirations and its Establishment 
are not incompatible with some measure of autonomy. 

Surely a truer way of looking at the question is this: Whether a 
long Established Church is in tune with national aspirations 
depends in a large measure upon its internal efficiency. This may 
seem paradoxical at first sight, but there must be some relation 
between national character and Church practice when the two have 
known each other for centuries. If a Church does not succeed in 
moulding national character at all, it has largely failed in one of 
its principal objects, and as a Church is a human as well as a 
Divine organisation, national character will make its mark on the 
Church largely in proportion as the Church’s influence extends to 
the depths of national sentiment. In proportion as the Church is 
true to the mission of its Founder, its influence over mankind will 
grow, and thus it is those churches who are most blessed by His 
Holy Spirit who both mould national character most, and 
themselves reflect the best national traits sanctified to God’s 
purpose. 

We must ask ourselves, therefore, whether the grant of autonomy 
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to the Church of England will improve its spiritual efficiency and 
make it more worthy of being God’s instrument for bringing the 
message of His salvation to men. To answer this question, let us 
examine the present position of the Church which the National 
Mission has summoned to repentance, and the reforming of 
whatever impedes it from fully carrying out its work. 

Parliament is the sole authority that has power to legislate 
for the Church. If any abuses have to be reformed, the 
reforms can only be enacted by Parliament; if any new departures 
are required, Parliament alone can give legislative sanction to 
them. Now, Parliament is an exceedingly overburdened body, 
«composed of men who profess every variety of Christian faith, and of 
some who profess no faith at all. It therefore has neither the time, 
the inclination, nor the qualification to busy itself with the minutiz 
of ecclesiastical legislation. Its constitutional right to do so dates 
from an age when it was exclusively composed of Churchmen, and 
when its only duties were to assist the king in legislating for a 
-community of about 1,000,000 souls. 

The result of the present changed conditions is that Parliament 
thas practically abrogated its constitutional right and duty of 
addressing itself in earnest to those ecclesiastical questions which 
come up before it. It is, of course, true that Parliament in recent 
years has passed some ecclesiastical legislation, but since 1880, when 
the House of Commons began to assume its modern democratic 
complexion, out of 217 Church Bills presented to it only thirty- 
‘three were passed and one was rejected. The remaining 183 were 
-dropped through lack of sufficient time to discuss them. It is plain 
that Church Reform has very little chance under such conditions. 
A close examination of the history of these Bills reveals how 
woefully the House of Commons has failed as an ecclesiastical 
legislature. They were not all of equal importance, some were 
‘concerned with details, others with great principles, some were 
‘backed by very strong public opinion, others were the offspring of 
legislators generally regarded as cranks. But considered as a 
whole, these 217 Bills, whose fates are related in the dreary pages 
of Hansard, present an impressive picture of endeavour to improve 
the Church, each sponsor according to his lights. A sad picture, 
too, a picture of vain effort and thwarted hopes, a picture of the 
legislative machine crumbling under its own weight. During this 
‘period Parliament suffered from diverse ills: one was overwork, 
another was excess of party bitterness. These two reacted upon 
one another, with the result that obstruction became one of the 
chief weapons of Parliamentary warfare. Obstruction did not 
merely consist in stone-walling Government business, it rapidly 
grew to the art of blocking all business. Trench warfare was 
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invented at Westminster! If private members’ time could be 
obstructed, the Government would have to give them more of its 
own; therefore obstruct everything—so ran the argument of every 
opposition. Thus Church Bills (and also Nonconformist Bills in 
fewer numbers) were talked out, in order that their promotors might 
importune the Government to grant another day. The threat of 
obstruction could exact valuable concessions to interested parties. 
Sometimes these “‘arrangements’’ were made so hurriedly that the 
drafting was faulty and a new amending Bill had to be introduced 
a few years later. Churchmen obstructed Nonconformist Bills and 
Nonconformists obstructed Church Bills, not because they objected 
to their contents, but in order to have a lever over their sponsors. 

And so many questions of Church Reform stood still, and even 
much legislation required by Nonconformists, in the shape of 
Chapel Bills and other minor alterations of the law needing little 
discussion, were often obstructed year by year. 

This state of affairs cannot possibly be said to be either for the 
good of the Church, the nation, or Parliament. Bills for Church 
Reform have been introduced in vain by Churchmen of all sorts, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury downwards; the Church has 
been constantly taunted for its shortcomings and anomalies by 
friend and foe, while Parliament has refused attention to the matter, 
and many days of precious Parliamentary time have been wasted 
in debates as unedifying as they were fruitless. Devolution in 
ecclesiastical questions has become as necessary for the health of 
Parliament as it is for the health of the Church. 

We therefore come to the conclusion that if a Church Council 
can be set up to legislate for the routine of Church government, 
subject to proper safeguards of national interests, it will be much 
for the good of both Church and Parliament. How the problem 
can be solved in so far as it affects the legislation from time to time 
required by the Free Churches, it would be presumptuous for the 
writer to suggest. That is a matter upon which the initiative must 
come from Free Churchmen themselves. 

But before Parliament can be expected to allow any part of its 
work to be delegated to a new body it is certainly necessary that 
the adequacy of that body for its proposed functions should be 
carefully scrutinised. The Church Council must really be repre- 
sentative of the Church, its constitution must be so framed that 
each section has its proper weight and that no hasty or ill-considered 
decisions mar its efforts. The Archbishops’ Committee in their 
report have endeavoured to satisfy these conditions in the light of 
experience gathered, not only from the Anglican Communion all 
over the world, but also from the Church of Scotland and elsewhere. 

It is proposed that the Church Council should consist of three 
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Houses, Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, and that no measure should 
be enacted without the consent of all three. That is the model 
which has been adopted by the Anglican Communion wherever it 
has self-government. The merits of this multiplicity of chambers 
may not be appreciated by all those who are outside Anglicanism. 
By them it may perhaps be considered unduly complicated, and 
the special powers of the Bishops in regard to initiation of discus- 
sion on doctrinal questions may appear to derogate the authority 
of the laymen in the Council. It may be said that the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland has only one chamber. But 
we must remember that the great importance that the Church of 
England has always attached to episcopacy has separated it from 
both Romanism and Nonconformity, and if the Church of England 
is to form its own Council as it must, we cannot reasonably expect it 
to adopt a Presbyterian model rather than an Anglican one. Let 
not those who are outside the Church, and who may not under- 
stand an Anglican’s feelings on this point, attempt to force upon 
Churchmen in the name of self-government a constitution which is 
not of their own choosing and alien to Anglican traditions. Rather 
let them consider that the three chambers are a great guarantee 
that the present doctrinal character of the Church of England as 
catholic and reformed will not be hastily disturbed by any extreme 
school of thought. And such a guarantee is necessary to secure 
the confidence of all parties. 

The House of Bishops is composed of all Diocesan Bishops. 
The House of Clergy is composed of representatives of the 
parochial clergy and of the Cathedral Chapters, with the Arch- 
deacons as ex-officio members. Criticism has been made that the 
absence of Deans as ex-officio members would deprive the Council 
of a body of men distinguished for their piety, learning, and 
breadth of view. The Archbishops’ Committee certainly never 
desired to exclude Deans from the Church Council, but in order 
to make the House of Clergy as representative as possible they 
reduced the ex-officio element to the narrowest limits. They 
assumed (and it is so inferred in the argument of the report) that 
Cathedral Chapters would always elect their Dean except in cases 
where age or infirmity would make the Dean himself wish that 
some other should take his place. If however this solution does 
not meet with general acceptance, the matter is capable of adjust- 
ment. It is primarily a question for the clergy themselves as to 
how they wish to be represented. 

The lay franchise is fixed at all those of both sexes who are of 
age and eligible for Holy Communion—i.e., have been baptised 
and confirmed, and have not joined another Communion. That 
would include all those who accept Church membership. We do 
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not find a wider franchise either in the Established Church of Scot- 
land or in the bulk of the English Free Churches, and it is difficult 
to see that any who do not accept these conditions have any 
legitimate grievance in forfeiting the rights of electors, especially 
when it is remembered that every citizen is represented in Parlia- 
ment, to whom all Church Bills will have to be submitted. 

The franchise is exercised through the parochial church councils 
and the diocesan conferences. Direct election was considered to 
be impracticable on account of its expensive paraphernalia, and un- 
suitable by reason of the party warfare which it is apt to foster. In 
this decision the Archbishops’ Committee had again behind them 
the example of the Anglican communion overseas, the Free 
Churches in England, and the Established Church of Scotland. 

It has been said by some that the existing Representative Church 
Council, whose House of Laymen is elected on rather more compli- 
cated, yet similar, lines to those proposed for the Church Council, 
has produced a type of lay representative known as the “* Ecclesias- 
“* tically-minded Layman,’’ who does not represent the standpoint 
of the average member of the Church of England. Members of 
Parliament are often accused of misrepresenting their constitu- 
encies, and Trade Union leaders are sometimes said not to reflect 
the attitude of ordinary Trade Unionists. As far as partisanship 
goes, there is some truth in these charges, the representative system 
tends to put forward deputies who have more pronounced views 
than those who elect them. But it is not fair to argue from a 
Representative Church Council, which is a debating society, and 
attractive therefore to only the most enthusiastic on ecclesiastical 
topics, to a Church Council with powers, which must excite the 
interest of all those who care about the Church at all. The Arch- 
bishops’ Committee have laid stress on the fact that the Parochial 
Church Councils are to be given powers in the management of 
parochial Church affairs, which must make parishioners really 
anxious to be represented thereon by those whom they most trust. 
The Parochial Church Councils are to take over the powers of the 
vestries, be responsible for Church finance, co-operate with the 
incumbent in all Church work, and have the right of laying their 
views before their bishop on questions of ritual and of spiritual 
work and on the suitability of any parson presented to the living. 
For the first time the ordinary parishioner will have some say and 
responsibility in the Church work of his parish, and this reform 
itself will probably mean more to the majority of Churchmen than 
any other recommendation in the Church and State Report. There- 
fore if the House of Laymen in the Church Council is not represen- 
tative of the ordinary laity, the ordinary laity will have only them- 
selves to blame. The proposed plan gives every guarantee that a 
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constitution can give that all who consider themselves members of 
the Church of England should have full opportunity of saying by 
whom they want to be represented. Their representatives are not 
likely to be less representative than the lay members of other 
Anglican synods, nor indeed than the Elders of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, who are not elected by 
parishioners as representatives at all. 

I believe therefore that the general sense of the nation will be 
prepared to accept the proposed constitution of the Church Council 
as being based on sound principles to fit it to act as the voice of 
the Church. It remains to be seen whether the grant of the pro- 
posed powers to this council could in any way act prejudicially to 
the interests and rights of Nonconformists and others who are 
outside the communion of the Church of England. 

Those rights are protected by Acts of Parliament and form part 
of the existing conditions of the establishment. If the Church 
Council ever desired to pass a measure modifying any Act of 
Parliament, that measure would have to go through the following 
stages. The question would first have to be raised in public dis- 
cussion in the country and debated in the Church Council in open 
session. The Bill would have to pass through its stages in all three 
houses of the Church Council, with proper notice given at every 
stage for amendments. It would then have to be submitted for the 
detailed consideration of the Ecclesiastical Committee of the Privy 
Council. It is intended that this body should admittedly represent 
the interests of the State, and should contain amongst its members 
expert lawyers, who should be able to indicate the actual effect of 
any draft of words, and should also contain prominent Privy 
Councillors in close touch with all interests which might be con- 
cerned to scrutinise any innovation. This committee would 
consider the Bill at their leisure and make a report to Parliament 
upon it, setting forth the effects of the proposed change and making 
a recommendation as to whether Parliament should or should not 
assent to its enactment. The Bill, together with the report, would 
then lie upon the tables of both Houses of Parliament for forty 
days. If the report of the Ecclesiastical Committee of the Privy 
Council were favourable to the Bill, it would be presented for the 
Royal assent upon the expiry of that period, unless either House 
of Parliament had passed a resolution directing that it should not 
be so presented. If the report was unfavourable to the Bill, at the 
end of the forty days it would be deemed to have been dropped, 
unless both Houses of Parliament had passed resolutions directing 
that it should be so presented. Thus no ecclesiastical Bill could 
be smuggled into law without proper discussion, or its true import 
being appreciated. Bills, ecclesiastical and otherwise, occasionally 
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are so smuggled through at present; often it is the only method of 
getting them passed into law. A large number of Bills come up 
before the House of Commons every night after eleven o’clock, 
and can only be taken without discussion and if no member objects 
to them, with the result that they nearly all fail to pass session after 
session. But sometimes at the fag end of a session, when many 
Members of Parliament are away and all are tired, a Bill is slipped 
through its stages in a couple of nights without any discussion 
whatsoever, because its opponents are off their guard. It is an 
absurd system of legislation, and Bills so passed are often full of 
flaws, which a proper discussion by any competent body would 
have revealed. It is a method of legislation which has no merits 
either from the point of view of the supporters of a measure or from 
that of its opponents. 

Such incidents, in the case of ecclesiastical Bills, would be 
impossible under the scheme proposed in the Church and State 
Report. Every measure would have the full limelight of publicity 
thrown upon it. Its passage through the Church Council would 
be jealously watched by all who felt themselves interested in it. 
It would be deliberately and impartially considered and reported 
upon by a body of trained legal experts and men of affairs experi- 
enced in public life. Finally, it would lie before Parliament for a 
definite period, during which no “‘ snap ’”’ division could be taken, 
and after which the Bill could not be resuscitated in the same 
session. Every Member of Parliament would know that a definite 
decision would have to be taken upon the point within a limited 
time. 

It has been said that the process of laying Bills on the table of 
the House, as is now done in the case of Provisional Order Bills, 
is a mere farce, and that no adequate discussion of the measure is 
thereby assured. It is true that little discussion generally takes 
place upon that class of Bill which can be at present proceeded with 
in this manner, but that is because they are only Bills of a sort 
which is not usually sufficiently important to occupy the time of 
the House. The House of Commons is master of its own rules 
of procedure, and there would not be the slightest difficulty in 
providing that the stage of an ecclesiastical Bill lying upon the 
table should not be a dead letter. For instance, a copy of every Bill 
introduced into the House is always circulated to each Member. 
There would be no difficulty in providing that, in the case of Bills 
coming from the Church Council, a copy of the report of the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of the Privy Council should also be 
circulated, together with a reminder of the date on which the forty 
days would expire. Every Member of Parliament would then be 
personally informed of the fact, and in order to ensure that full 
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discussion, if necessary, should take place, it might well be pro- 
vided in the Standing Orders of the House that upon the petition 
of a quorum of Members, Mr. Speaker should forthwith fix a day, 
or days, for the discussion of the Bill. The vote that was taken 
after that discussion would settle its fate. 

This suggestion is only put forward to show that it would be a 
very simple matter for the House of Commons to arrange its own 
procedure so that the opportunity should always be forthcoming 
of holding, if necessary, a ‘‘ second reading’’ debate on any 
ecclesiastical Bill that came before it, and the time thus allotted 
would not be as great as that which at present annually is wasted 
by the obstruction of private Members’ ecclesiastical Bills. 

It is submitted that this discussion on the Bill as a whole, guided 
as it would be by the detailed report of the Ecclesiastical Committee 
of the Privy Council, would be sufficient to enable the House to 
decide whether the Bill should pass or not. The House has not, 
and under modern conditions never will have, the time for a Com- 
mittee stage on a complicated Church Bill, except in very excep- 
tional circumstances. And be it noted that there is nothing pro- 
posed in the Church and State report that would modify Parlia- 
ment’s inherent right to legislate directly on an ecclesiastical or 
any other subject it liked. The report simply recognises the fact 
that Parliament has of recent years found itself unable to give 
sufficient time to these matters, and so proposes an easier pro- 
cedure for ordinary routine Bills. Nor would the advice of the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of the Privy Council in any way relieve 
the Government of the day from its responsibility of recommending 
to the House what course it should adopt. The function of the 
Privy Council Committee is merely to advise Parliament and the 
Government on the merits of a measure as dispassionately and 
impartially as possible, and thereby not only to assist them in 
their judgment, but also to help to lift the consideration of the 
matter above the bitterness of party warfare, which is detestable 
on such questions. 

The responsibility for every Bill would still be Parlia- 
ment’s, and that of the Government which it supported. These 
proposals do not in principle alter the constitutional relation in 
which the Church stands to the State, they merely improve the 
working of the machinery. By assenting to them neither Parlia- 
ment nor the Church would sacrifice any right or liberty. Parlia- 
ment would still legislate for the Church, but the Church would be 
given a mouthpiece to say what legislation it wanted, and legisla- 
tion so passed would have exactly the same legal validity that 
Church legislation has at present, but it would also have a moral 
and spiritual force behind it as having been directly sanctioned by 
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the Church. If time shows that Parliament cannot agree to the 
bulk of the legislation that the Church demands, there will be no 
way out of the difficulty but a separation of Church and State. 
I do not believe any such contingency is likely, yet the issue on 
this question is not prejudiced by these proposals, but simplified. 

The report does not ask on behalf of the Church of England for 
anything comparable to the liberty at present enjoyed by the 
Established Church of Scotland. It simply asks that a carefully 
constituted Church Council should be recognised as the mouthpiece 
of the Church, and that the procedure of Parliament should be so 
reformed, that it would be able to pass such legislation as the 
Church had demanded and it could agree to. 

The question of Disestablishment is not prejudiced, but the issue 
will be made clearer. The answer to the question of whether the 
partnership of Church and State in England is advantageous or 
tolerable to either party will be more easily discernible, and there- 
fore a greater measure of consent may ultimately be hoped for. 
That bone of contention should not separate us except when we are 
discussing it. As long as the nation and the Church are content 
that Establishment should continue, it is surely the duty of all 
who care for our civic and religious welfare to assist in the smooth 
working of both Parliament and the Church. 

The grant of limited self-government to the Church is 
justifiable on the highest grounds of religious progress. 
There can be no improvement of the present situation until 
it is accomplished. Their sense of the Church’s responsi- 
bilities and opportunities makes Churchmen crave for power 
to remove stumbling blocks that impede both the Church’s 
work and its relations with other Christian communities. 
There is no possibility, by blankly opposing this demand, of 
exacting what the majority of them would consider the betrayal of 
a sacred trust. They would only regard that as a sort of blackmail, 
and the resentment generated would merely lead to an aggravation 
of past unhappy bitterness. When the question of Disestablish- 
ment recurs, it should be discussed by those who oppose it in a 
spirit of charity towards those who disagree with them, and such 
an atmosphere will be greatly facilitated if the subject is discussed 
upon its merits. We long to end the bitternesses that have divided 
us. May we not hope to see the Church of England and the Free 
Churches each pursuing their full development with mutual 
sympathy and regard? Though they may differ in their ecclesias- 
tical conceptions, they can agree to respect the sincerity of each 
other’s convictions. Then will the possibility of a better 
understanding be laid and another step towards the reunion of 
Christendom achieved. 

WOLMER. 


THE COMING EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION. 


I.—HAtF-TIME FOR ADOLESCENTS. 


HERE was not so much exaggeration as there seemed in Sir 
James Yoxall’s statement in the Education debate that our 
educational system was in ruins.- What with the very extensive 
transfer of school buildings for military or hospital use, the pre- 
mature withdrawal from school and college of at least a hundred 
thousand children and young persons, the exclusion at the other 
end of many tens of thousands under five, the taking of tens of 
thousands of teachers into the fighting forces, the stoppage for 
over two years of all new buildings, the shutting down of literally 
dozens of training colleges, the practical cessation of the supply 
of men teachers, the dwindling to next to nothing of the male side 
of the universities and technical colleges, and the very serious 
diminution in the growth and activities of the nascent school 
medical service, peace will involve almost the remaking of the 
nation’s educational machinery. So far as subjects of instruction 
are concerned, natural science has its clamorous advocates, and 
modern languages are equally strongly supported. What seems 
a prior question is how are we going to secure this or any other 
education for the great bulk of our young men and maidens, who 
at present leave school for wage-earning employment at thirteen 
or fourteen, if not, in many cases, at eleven or twelve! 

It is universally admitted that the great need in our educational 
system is for more systematic and universal training of the years 
of adolescence. After the war, even more than before, the nation 
will be confronted in this connection with a fourfold evil, viz. :— 

I. The physical degeneracy of so large a proportion of our 
young men, due directly to the conditions to which they are sub- 
jected between thirteen (or fourteen) and eighteen (or twenty-one). 
To this I shall recur. 

II. The “ hooliganism’ characteristic of so much of our town 
youth—the uncouth animalism of so much of our rural youth. The 
nation requires, and has a right to expect that, up to twenty-one 
at least, every individual will grow not only in stature but also in 
wisdom, in character, and in civilisation. If, as appears to be the 
case in town and country alike, there is, between the boy when he 
leaves school at thirteen (or fourteen), and the youth of eighteen 
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_ or nineteen), in an enormous proportion of cases a positive 
retrogression, our social machinery so far fails. 

Ili. The constant shortage of supply of fully-trained and skilled 
men ; the disappearance of the old style of educational apprentice- 
ship, and the failure of our provision of evening classes to supply 
any adequate alternative; the loss, through discontinuance and 
disuse, of a large part of what had been learnt at school; the con- 
tinued existence, notwithstanding forty years of compulsory 
schooling, of a considerable class of men who are, at and after 
twenty-one, so mentally unawakened, so ignorant, so unskilled, 
so utterly untrained to responsibility, or even to regularity—in a 
word, so uncivilised—as to be unfit for any but the commonest 
brute labour, the existence of such a class being a perpetual limita- 
tion of the nation’s productiveness. 

IV. The ‘Industrial Parasitism ’’ of industries to which the 
nation permits an illegitimate use of boy-labour, whether in the 
substitution of boys for men, or in occupations more strictly of 
the ‘‘ blind alley ’’’ type. From the standpoint of the community 
the boy is the future citizen and producer, for whom, up to twenty- 
one, proper conditions of growth and training are of paramount 
importance. If we allow to any employer the privilege of using 
this immature labour in wealth-production, it is not enough that 
the boy should get pocket-money—not enough even that he should 
get subsistence. If the employer is not also providing all the 
conditions of growth, and of physical and mental training, he is 
using up the nation’s human stock—virtually receiving a subsidy 
on the one hand, and causing expense on the other. The nation 
has to pay the penalty. 

Assuming, the desirability of providing further training for 
adolescents, on which there is a consensus of agreement, the follow- 
ing propositions are submitted :— 


I.—The measure must be made compulsory on employers. 


Any hope of universal, or even widespread release of young 
persons from employment during the present working hours, 
merely by the voluntary action of individual employers, is quite 
futile. Even a patriotic employer cannot put himself at a disad- 
vantage in his cost of production as compared with his rivals. Any 
voluntary action will take place where it is least needed (e.g., in the 
well-organised works of large and public-spirited employers) ; and 
not where it is most needed (e.g., in the ‘‘ sweated’’ trades, in 
“blind alley’’ occupations, &c.). There is nothing that more 
certainly reveals the sloppy ‘‘ feeble-mindedness,’’ and industrial 
ignorance of the ‘‘common or garden”’ philanthropist than his self- 
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complacent idea that what is wanted is that the Local Education 
Authority should be encouraged to make voluntary arrangements 
with benevolent employers ‘‘ to let their boys off,’’ in relays, to 
attend technical classes in the afternoon ! 


IIl.—It must be made simultaneously obligatory on all Local 
Education Authorities. 


This is necessary, not only to prevent backward authorities from 
injuring the nation, but also to get over the very reasonable oppo- 
sition of the employers. At present, even those who are prepared 
to accept the measure stipulate that it must be made to apply 
equally and simultaneously to their trade rivals. These have 
works in all sorts of areas—often in boroughs, urban districts, and 
rural counties alike. It would never do to impose onerous new 
restrictions on the employment of adolescents in textile factories 
in the areas of enlightened borough authorities, which similar 
factories, scattered among the areas of less enlightened urban dis- 
tricts were free from; whilst others again, situated over the border 
in areas of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire and Derbyshire, 
which are in rural districts, escaped altogether. There is practi- 
cally no industry within Great Britain which is not carried on 
simultaneously in boroughs, urban districts, and rural county areas 
(e.g., there are not a few coal mines inside county boroughs; there 
are farms in London). And nowadays works in all parts are 
competing in the same market. | 


III.—It must be made simultaneously applicable to all 
employers. 


(a) Throughout each industry in all districts. This is necessary 
to prevent those employers to whom it is made applicable from 
being undercut (or caused to think they are undercut) by their 
trade competitors. 

(b) Throughout each district, in all industries whatever. This 
is necessary, because all the employers in each district are in com- 
petition to get adolescents, and one of their great fears is that 
they will be unable to get enough boy-labour. If the boys in one 
industry are only allowed to work so many hours per week, whilst 
boys in other industries in the same locality can put in the present 
long hours, the employers brought under the new restrictions will 
be aggrieved. Moreover, any imposition of new restrictive condi- 
tions to some industries, and not to others, affects their relative 
costs of production, and thus their mutual competition both in the 
home and foreign markets. (Thus, if the cost of production of 
cotton goods is increased, and not that of woollen, an impetus is 
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given to the substitution of woollen for cotton clothing—and the 
cotton industry will cry out! If the production of coal or cutlery 
is burdened, and not that of textiles, a stimulus is given to the 
export trade in textiles, in diminution of that in coal or in cutlery— 
to the detriment of all concerned therein. Any new burden applied 
equally to all industries leaves their mutual competition, whether 
in home or foreign markets, unaffected). 


IV.—It must come into force gradually, by yearly stages. 


We have never yet compulsorily fetched back to school, by 
subsequent legislation, young persons who have lawfully begun 
wage-earning. The successive extensions of school-life, whether 
whole or part-time, have all been made prospective only, applicable 
to those who subsequently arrived at the specified ages. It is sub- 
mitted that this precedent must certainly be followed. It would 
be practically impossible to compel lads of sixteen to eighteen, who 
are now free from all educational obligations—many of whom 
have been for years earning their full subsistence, sometimes doing 
men’s work, often exercising a man’s independence in life—to 
return to the school-benches for specified hours each week. 
Imagine the difficulty of prosecuting batch after batch of such 
lads in the police-court for failing to attend school! So long as the 
general school-leaving age is fourteen, the Act would naturally be 
made applicable, twelve months after it passes into law, to persons 
then under fifteen; two years afterwards to persons then 
under sixteen; three years afterwards to persons then under 
seventeen, and so on. This would allow time for the gradual 
provision of the necessary accommodation and staff by the local 
authorities, and also enable employers to make the necessary 
changes in the organisation of their industries. 


V.—Its requirements must be made to vary according to the 
conditions of each industry. 


It would be futile to insist on identical periods of school training 
for adolescents employed (a) in coal-mines, (b) on fishing vessels, 
(c) on farms, (d) in textile factories, (e) in barbers’ shops, and (f) in 
the Post Office. Many other varieties of employment might, of 
course, be cited. The required amount of ‘‘ time off,’”’ to be 
conceded by the employer, may be best given, in some occupations, 
in the afternoon (or alternatively in the morning, as under the 
present half-time law); in other occupations it may be easiest to 
give up a whole day; in others, again, a week at a time may be 
most convenient; possibly, in fishing, a spell of several weeks; 
in agriculture, it may be, the farmer could best give up boy-labour 
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for months at a time, or for the entire winter season, so as to have 
the advantage of the whole available force at his busy season. 

The amount of ‘‘ time off’’ to be conceded by all industries 
having been fixed by Parliament, it would seem necessary for the 
application of the principle to any industry asking for anything 
other than the normal periods of school-training, to be settled by 
schemes, to be made by the Board of Education after consultation 
with the representative associations of employers and trade 
unions in each industry, either for the whole country or with 
variations to meet the different methods of organisation of the 
industry in particular districts (which would seldom coincide with 
the areas of Local Education Authorities). 


VI.—It must provide for more than technical instruction in a 
particular industry. 


The provision of school-training for adolescents is often 
thought of, notably by employers contemplating the concession of 
‘“time off’? to attend classes in working hours, as meaning 
technical education calculated to make the young persons more 
proficient in the particular craft in which they are employed. But 
this is, of course, only a tiny part of the question. We have, to 
begin with, the fact that only a small proportion of boys or girls 
continue, in adult life, the occupation in which they were engaged 
between fourteen and eighteen. More than half a million young 
persons leave school for gainful employment each year. Most of 
these will be found to engage successively in several different 
occupations before they are twenty-one. The proportion of those 
who continue one of these in after life differs, of course, between 
the sexes. Moreover, the chance of continuity varies by district 
and by industry. But so far have we departed from the appren- 
ticeship ideal that it is very doubtful whether as many as 20 per 
cent. of the whole will be found between twenty-one and thirty 
following the occupation in which they spent most of their time 
between fourteen and eighteen. I hazard the guess that not 
15 per cent. of all the girls, and not 25 per cent. of all the boys 
in the kingdom, follow, in most of their after-working-life, the 
predominant occupation of their adolescence. We may deplore 
our social failure to get our young people at once into the per- 
manent occupation which they desire, and for which they are best 
adapted, and our consequent social failure to give them the proper 
equipment for their work. But our regrets do not alter the facts. 
We have, perforce, to regard our adolescents (as, of course, we 
ought to do)—not as apprentices with their path in life (and social 
Status) already marked out for them, but as future citizens, 
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to be fitted, generally, for productive work. How, then, can it 
be supposed that their adolescent training can be confined to, or 
even centred on, technical education in the occupation in which 
they are temporarily engaged ? 

This change of occupation, it will be noted, is not specially an 
urban phenomenon. It has been said that, of the population 
growing up in purely rural areas, where agriculture is almost the 
only industry, and where boys take to it on leaving school for lack 
of alternative, a very large proportion—I have heard it put as 
high as 75 per cent.—obtain some non-agricultural employment 
(usually elsewhere) between twenty-one and thirty. The lack of 
continuity between adult and adolescent employment is, in fact, 
specially characteristic of (a2) most industries in districts stationary 
or declining in population, where each year’s crop of young people 
has, perforce, to hive off to new fields; (b) industries stationary or 
declining in numbers, and, therefore, failing to find adult employ- 
ment even for the dwindling number of adolescents taken on. 
(These conditions apply to many rural areas.) Moreover, it marks. 
the whole range of “blind alley’’ employments of every kind, 
whether these are occupations carried on exclusively by adolescents, 
affording no openings for adults, or carried on with a larger pro- 
portion of boys to men than is sufficient to recruit the adult staff 
(normally one apprentice to five journeymen). In nearly all 
occupations in which the adolescents stand to the adults in the 
ratio of more than 20 per cent., it means that a proportion of the 
adolescents (which may reach as high a figure as go per cent.) 
will subsequently take to other occupations. 

It follows that the curriculum for the adolescents ought to be 
one of wide scope. It ought to be worked out, as a whole, in four 
(or seven) yearly courses, in each case providing for numerous. 
alternatives for choice both by the Local Education Authority and 
the adolescent. It is suggested that it should include the follow- 
ing, in proportions varying according to need :— 

(1) The real, though not necessarily the ostensible, basis, should 
certainly be physical training of the most practical kind. The 
recent recruiting has revealed a horrifying amount of wreckage and’ 
physical degeneracy among the young men, a large part of which 
can be traced to the bad physical conditions in which their adoles- 
cence is spent. The first thing to do with our adolescents is to 
enable them to keep their health. Properly worked out courses of 
gymnastics and organised games could be made to cover, without 
obtruding the fact, not only whatever remedial drill was required 
by the nature of the occupation, but also the necessary instruction: 
in ‘‘ How to Live ’”’ healthily. 

(2) There should presumably be systematic instruction im 
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mechanics; meaning the use of the common tools and simple 
machines, the training of hand and eye in wood and metal, and 
the doing of simple jobs of household repairs; together with 
elementary drawing and the reading of plans. To satisfy the 
employers as much play as possible should be made with the pro- 
vision of instruction in the processes of the principal local indus- 
tries. With this might go as much natural science as there can 
be found room for, with opportunities for special studies. 

(3) There should be as much as possible of instruction in the use 
of the English language—not, of course, in the form of grammar, 
but dictation and original composition—and, incidentally, with 
this a description of how England is made up (its central and 
local government, how its industries are distributed and con- 
ducted, its notable features, its history); and whatever can be given 
in the way of insight into English literature, with opportunities for 
Special studies in any desired foreign language. 

(4) If the nation decides that its whole manhood must be trained 
to arms, as the only way of securing national defence, this 
training would best find a place in the curriculum for the adoles- 
cent, which would then require to be extended, at any rate so far 
as the boy is concerned, to seven years, and therefore continued 
tight up to twenty-one. There would be no difficulty in adding 
the necessary instruction in military drill and marching, and in 
trench digging and rifle-shooting to the gymnastic instruction. 
There might be, as optional adjuncts, Boy Scouts, Cadet Corps, 
and, for those from eighteen to twenty-one, Territorial Battalions, 
with summer camps of instruction. Ve might then have the 
whole male population trained during adolescence, without leaving 
home, without interruption of industrial work or wage-earning, 
and without barrack life—ready either for voluntary enlistment 
in a small professional army, as Lord Roberts recommended, or for 
universal compulsory conscription to military service (as in Swit- 
zerland), as may eventually be decided. 


VII.—It should apply equally to both sexes. 


There is at least as much need of training for girls, the future 
mothers of the race, as for boys. There were, as long ago as 
1911, 843,055 girls under eighteen in employment in England and 
Wales, as compared with 1,210,541 boys. Even taking manufac- 
ture only, there were actually more girls under eighteen employed 
than there were boys (446,140 girls to 424,514 boys). By this time 
the total number of girls in employment has probably come to 
equal that of boys; and in manufactures taken as a whole probably 
to exceed it considerably. 
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It would be difficult to justify the provision of training for, and 
the expenditure of public money on, one sex exclusively. The 
need of the girls for training for their future careers is clearly as 
urgent as that of the training of boys; and it is at least as much 
required in the public interest. If a large majority of the girls 
take up new occupations when adolescence is at an end, so do three- 
quarters of all the boys; this fact affects the kind of training 
required, but it does not, to say the least, lessen the need for it. 

The decisive argument may be that if the employment of boys 
only were subjected to the new restriction, it would lead to a great 
substitution of girls for boys, and would be markedly unfair as 
between the industries employing different sexes. 


VIII.—It should stipulate for ‘‘ Half-Time for Adolescents.” 


The proportion of time to be reclaimed, in the years of adoles- 
cence, from material production, for the higher needs of develop- 
ment and training of the human being, will be matter for argu- 
ment. It may be suggested that a mere two or three hours per 
week would be practically useless. As we cannot know, in the 
majority of cases, what occupation the adolescent will eventually 
follow, it is not a case for continuous classes in a single technical 
subject, but for a definitely arranged curriculum. If we examine 
the question from the standpoint of what is actually needed in the 
public interest, we see that much more time than two or three 
hours per week is called for, if any appreciable advance in physical 
or mental training is to be secured. 

At present immature boys and girls are often kept at monotonous 
physical toil, frequently involving severe fatigue of body as well 
as mind, in unhygienic surroundings, for sixty, and even more, 
hours per week. How severely their health suffers, and by their 
premature exhaustion the physique of the race, every physiologist 
deplores. What is suggested is that the precedent should be 
followed of the half-time clauses in the Factory Acts (which, as 
regards all ages under fourteen, or whatever may be the future 
school-leaving age, will, of course, be repealed) ; and that it should 
be simply enacted that no person or body corporate should employ 
(in any occupation to which the Factory, Mines, Railway Regula- 
tion, Merchant Shipping, or Shops Acts apply; or for hire in any 
occupation whatever) any adolescent as defined by the Act for 
more than thirty hours per week, or such equivalent period during 
each year as may be settled by scheme. The Act would then 
define the term ‘‘ adolescent,’? as above explained, to mean, at 
and after a certain date, any boy or girl under fifteen; at and after 
another date, any boy or girl under sixteen, and so on. 

It would then be possible for the agricultural industry, for 
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instance, and the Board of Agriculture, to arrange with the Board 
of Education for the half-time period best suited to the needs of 
agriculture. This might take some such form as (a) whole-time 
work throughout the summer half-year, and whole-time training 
throughout the winter half-year; or (b), in some cases, two hours’ 
training every day during nine months, with three months’ whole- 
time training in the winter. Seasonal trades might similarly 
arrange for all their adolescents to go to whole-time training during 
the three months within which their slackest season always fell, 
whilst allowing them in the other nine months time off only to the 
extent of two hours a-day. Some trades might prefer to work 
their adolescents whole-time on alternate days, or during alternate 
weeks. Adolescents employed on fishing-boats or merchant ships 
could put in their half-time for training between their trips or 
cruises. The Board of Education ought to be prepared to sanction 
schemes in infinite variety, provided that in all of them (a) there 
is an identical proportion of time secured for training; (b) the 
arrangement is made for the industry, not for any particular 
employer, though not without the possibility of variation within 
the industry to suit local differences. It should be the duty of the 
Local Education Authority to provide the training required by 
the schemes for all adolescents within its area. . 


IX.—It should involve practically no increase in the local Educa- 
tion Rate. 


It follows from the necessity of dealing with whole industries, 
and of making arrangements to suit such industries, rather than 
the convenience of the three hundred Local Education Authorities, 
that there would be a quite insuperable difficulty in inducing these 
authorities to provide the new adolescent training at the cost of 
the local rates. This will be regarded as a new service, essentially 
national in character, of which the benefits will be reaped by the 
nation as a whole, rather than by any locality. The districts of 
stationary or declining population—notably the rural districts— 
will feel that they will be training adolescents who will mostly pass 
away into other areas. 

Hence practically the whole expense must be borne by the 
Exchequer. The Board of Education, whilst not professing to 
bear more than ninety per cent. of the whole local cost, includ- 
ing all incidentals, might undertake to repay the Local Education 
Authority the whole additional expense incurred for certain speci- 
fied items, such as (a) accommodation; (b) staff; (c) travelling” 
expenses; and (d) other maintenance charges, according to a 
budget submitted in advance by the Local Education Authority, 
and approved by the Board of Education. 
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It is difficult to form any useful estimate of cost, in the absence 
of any precise plan. Perhaps we may take it that, one way or 
another, the training of an adolescent half-timer would cost approxi- 
mately what an elementary school child costs full-time—say, £5 
per annum. At present, somewhere about three-quarters of a 
million boys and girls leave the elementary school in the United 
Kingdom each year—half a million of them to go at once to wage- 
earning. Between seventeen and eighteen, over 600,000 are 
wage-earning. The expenditure on the first year’s draft might thus 
be two and a-third millions, the amount rising by the fourth year 
to ten or eleven millions. If the period of training were extended 
to twenty-one, the maximum annual charge, to be reached only in 
the seventh year, might be as much as eighteen or twenty millions— 
to be provided as an additional grant-in-aid from the Exchequer, 
so as to involve practically no extra charge on the local rates. This 
would be much less than 1 per cent. of the national income; less 
than twopence per week per head of the population; less, indeed, 
than the nation is saving by using margarine instead of butter! 


X.—It should not be made an excuse for any diminution in the 
present inadequate scholarship ladder, or in the provision of 
secondary schools, which both need to be greatly increased. 


Part-time instruction for adolescents—even half-time for adoles- 
cents—is, of course, in no way a substitute for higher education. 
We shall need, after the war, not fewer educated men and women, 
but more. One of the first of the steps to be taken after the war 
should be a considerable extension of the maintenance scholarships 
carrying a full course of secondary schooling, together with 
extensions to carry the chosen students through their university 
or technical college courses. Would it not be well for the Board 
of Education to prescribe a minimum scale (numbers, duration, 
value) for such scholarships, in proportion to population or average 
attendance? 

The physical condition of our young people, both children at 
school and adolescents, demands separate consideration. It is 
wasteful to the last degree to let the children’s health be wrecked, 
and then to seek to repair the damage during adolescence. 


SIDNEY WEBB. 


VOL. CX. 40 


BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND PUBLIC 
IN CERES tS. 


T is wonderful that we should be able to say it, but I believe it 
to be true: the time is most propitious for a fair and impartial 
consideration of the whole subject of business organisation. The 
war is a terrible thing; and we know it to be terrible though we 
feel it our duty towage it steadfastly and unremittingly until we have 
freed mankind from the fear of its recurrence. It has obscured 
some of our dearest hopes. But surely our experience should have 
made us not emptier but fuller of hope for all that side of life that 
has to do with industry. Recall the prophecies current before the 
conflict—the anticipation that a great war under modern conditions 
would involve a catastrophic breakdown of the whole machinery 
of production and exchange. As a fact, the breakdown in this 
country was only partial and temporary; industry has been able 
to adjust itself to the new conditions. The fact, which is unmis- 
takable, may be variously explained; and there is truth in more 
than one explanation. It may be said, for instance, that the 
mechanism of trade has turned out to be less fragile, more tough, 
than we had supposed. But what is also true is that the human 
mind has proved more capable of dealing with things material than 
we had supposed. There is a gloomy distich from Emerson printed 
on the title-page of Professor Sidgwick’s well-known treatise on 
Political Economy, which expresses a feeling that used sometimes 
to weigh upon our spirits like a nightmare :— 


‘“ Things are in the saddle 
And ride Mankind.”’ 


We used to feel, sometimes, that human life was in the grip of 
‘“ forces ’’ which left scant room for free will. But even before the 
war, there had been a revival of faith in the power of a good intent. 
It was a new sort of hopefulness, which no longer disregarded the 
facts of existing society, but took them patiently into account. As 
proof of the new spirit we have but to look at the practical unanimity 
of all parties in the State with regard to the principles of national 
insurance. And for the new practicality of reformers we have but 
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to look at the way in which the insurance system was built on the 
existing organisation of friendly societies and trade unions. And 
since the war, though there have been grave economic difficulties 
which might well occasion anxiety ; though all classes have needed 
time to learn the lesson of subordination to public interests; and 
though our administrators have sometimes mismanaged the situa- 
tion; yet the final thought must surely be, how well, on the whole, 
we have come through it. We need not cower before the might 
of circumstances; we can face the future with a confident spirit. 

And the time is propitious because the fiery trial has revealed to 
us how much more goodwill there is among us than we had 
supposed; it has brought men and women together with a new 
understanding and respect. The war has not purged the English 
world of selfishness—we cannot have an industrial system which 
rests upon profit-making and wage-earning as ours does, and 
expect deep-rooted habits of thought to disappear in a few months. 
But the wonderful thing is the way in which our people, on the 
whole, have risen superior to their old habits. I am not thinking 
only of the limitation of profits and the restriction of the freedom 
of labour: I am thinking of the scores of trade-union officials who 
have been using their influence to promote the output of munitions, 
and of the scores of business men who have put their knowledge 
unreservedly at the service of the State. There has never been 
_in this country that alienation between classes which has shown 
itself in some other lands; but during the war classes have come 
even nearer together. There is some social bitterness still in 
certain quarters—it would be foolish to deny it; but among those, 
whether from the employed or the employing camps, who have 
been actually working together to create and carry on the new war 
system of economic control, there is unquestionably far more fellow 
feeling than ever before. 

There is to-day a general acquiescence in the proposition that, 
after the war, Labour must be given some larger share in deter- 
mining the conditions of its employment. Suggestions of various 
kinds have been put forward, but some of them seem to be based 
on an imperfect appreciation of the elements of the problem. The 
fundamental fact to grasp is that, speaking broadly, the unit with 
which we have to deal is neither, on the one side, national pro- 
duction as a whole, nor, on the other side, the individual business 
concern. Experience has shown that schemes which seek to cover 
the whole nation by some sort of representative body, such as the 
Industrial Council, consisting of an important capitalist and an 
important labour leader from each of the great trades, are likely 
to have a very limited utility. The cohesion of such a body is too 
slight, the circumstances and interests of the several trades are too 
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divergent, for effective joint action. Nor can we be sanguine as to 
proposals which start from the other extreme, the individual 
business concern. It is said, with some apparent show of reason, 
that the only way to enable the workers to understand the difficulties 
of business management, and, in particular, to realise the pressure 
of competition and the importance of securing and retaining 
markets, is to give the workers some representation on the manage- 
ment, presumably on the board of directors. But it is not easy to 
see how a representative of the workers is to be obtained, who will 
be trusted by the workmen if paid by the concern, or able to work 
harmoniously with his fellow directors if paid by the workpeople. 
Moreover, even if these difficulties could be overcome, any such 
plan would be subject to the objection that has ruined other well- 
meaning plans, such as labour co-partnership, which have taken 
the single concern for their field of application; the objection that 
they tend to dissociate the workmen in that business from the 
interests of the workmen in like businesses outside. Similar 
criticisms at once suggest themselves with regard to schemes 
which take a great industrial city, or a particular industrial area, 
as the unit. Things being as they are, we cannot expect much 
from the presence of a few labour men on a local Chamber of 
Commerce, or of a few employers on a local Trades Council; or 
even from the creation of a new local body on which both sides 
were equally represented. The only unit which is practicable for 
such purposes is the particular industry or trade as a whole. There 
are possibly some concerns so special in their product or so 
dominating in their magnitude that the industry and the concern 
may in such cases be roughly conterminous. Moreover, particular 
branches of a manufacture, or particular districts, may have their 
special character and interests, and may need to be organised 
separately. But the principle is plain that what has to be 
primarily considered are the interests of the whole body of work- 
people in the several industries as each is defined by the facts of 
the situation. The corollary is that it is through the union of the 
workpeople in each several industry that the co-operation of 
Labour is to be secured on all the larger questions that concern 
the well-being of the trade. And the practical conclusion to be 
drawn is that it is in the interest of the country that there should 
be the fullest ‘‘ recognition ’’ of labour organisations. In three of 
the great trades, Cotton, Coal, and Shipbuilding, such recognition 
has long been a matter of ordinary business practice: in South 
Wales, in the spring of the present year, the employers themselves 
recognised that the only way to deal with the local situation was 
to require that every miner should be a member of a union. The 
situation is certainly very perplexing where unions are weak, or 
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where there are rival unions; and there will be plenty of room in 
some trades for a certain reserve on the part of employers. But 
we have now reached a stage at which employers accustomed to 
direct large undertakings actually prefer, as a rule, to deal with 
well-organised unions, and have not the slightest hesitation in 
doing so. And it is most desirable that the belief should become 
quite general in employing circles that unionism, on the whole, is 
a good thing, that it has come to stay, and that in that direction 
probably lies the future development of every considerable indus- 
try. It is necessary to speak frankly, because there are very many 
middle-class homes where the wives and daughters are encouraged 
to engage in “‘ social work’’ of various useful sorts, but where so 
vastly important a phenomenon as trade unionism, and one go dear 
to hundreds of thousands of the most intelligent of working men, is 
simply ignored. 

If we look at facts without regard to the names by which they 
are called, it will be apparent that in those industries in which 
masters and men alike are pretty completely associated, and in 
which the representatives of the two sides meet together, either on 
formal Wages Boards or in occasional conferences, Labour already 
has a large share in the government of the industry. The labour 
spokesmen at such conferences are already genuinely representa- 
tive; they are usually men who have been taught a measure of 
prudence by hard experience; and in those trades that are depen- 
dent on foreign markets they are by no means incapable of a 
statesmanlike view of the position. To joint agreement between 
unions of employers and employed should be remitted all general 
questions arising out of the labour contract. But not all ques- 
tions which are capable of causing trouble are general questions. 
Some are connected with shop discipline, and with internal con- 
ditions special to the particular concern. And here is the element 
of strength in the position of those who would give the workmen of 
each concern something more of a voice in settling the conditions 
on which they shall work. It is high time that more serious atten- 
tion should be given by the management in many of our large 
mining and manufacturing concerns to the employment side of 
their businesses. They have too long given almost all their brains 
to the struggle for markets and the requirements of plant. The 
subject of internal shop regulations and _ discipline,—including 
foremanship and the limits of subordinate authority, together with 
methods of probation and appeal—requires a good deal of fresh 
thinking out. In some places a large part of the internal govern- 
ment of the shops is already placed in the hands of a works 
committee or council chosen by the workpeople themselves; and 
certainly every manufacturing establishment that has not got 
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something of the kind would do well seriously to consider whether 
it is not feasible. 

But it is well now to turn to the other side, and urge that com- 
bination is quite as necessary in the national interest on the 
part of employers. It is necessary in the interest of Labour, in 
order to provide representatives who can meet the representatives 
of the men, can make a collective bargain with them, and can exert 
pressure on those recalcitrant employers—very often the small 
men in the trade—who will not come into a general agreement. 
One of the next steps in industrial legislation will probably be to 
give the force of law to agreements made by unions of masters 
and of men which represent on each side a substantial majority 
of the interests involved. And there are other aspects of combina- 
tion which the war is beginning to force upon our attention. 
Hardly anyone denies that one of the lessons of the war is the need 
for better business organisation. Germany’s reliance upon 
organisation has something pathetic about it, because there are 
things that organisation cannot do. It cannot provide the people 
with sufficient food when there is actually not enough food avail- 
able, however cleverly it may be distributed. Yet no one can deny 
a tribute of respect to what organisation has enabled Germany to 
do. And in the industrial field organisation means combination. 
The organisation, for instance, by which Germany has reached 
its present position in metallurgical production, and by which it 
so long outstripped the Allies in the production of munitions of 
war, is the interconnected series of syndicates, from the mining of 
coal and ore right through the sequence of steel products to the 
innumerable finished articles. These syndicates have for years 
been recognised by the Government—participated in by the 
Government—and are among the creations of German intelligence 
of which the general German public, represented by such a popular 
writer as Naumann, are most proud. Few things can be more 
certain than that we in this country are going after the war to have 
much more grouping and consolidation of economic resources. 
That, however, is perhaps a misleading way of putting it. It is 
not as if we had retained up to 1914 that condition of unlimited 
competition which prevailed, let us say, in 1860. We have been 
slower—for ill as well as for good—than other countries in the 
creation of what are popularly known as “‘ trusts ’’ or ‘‘ combines ”’ 
for a number of reasons, among which our Free Trade policy is, of 
course, to be included, together with our geographical situation 
and the location of our mineral supplies. But in spite of Free 
Trade, the requirements of modern plant and of modern large- 
scale production had already, before the war, led to the creation 
of powerful combinations in several large branches of industry. 
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And during this war, fresh reasons for combination have become 
apparent, in one after another of the unorganised trades. We all 
realise, for instance, the desirability of the further application of 
science to industry. The Government has put aside a sum of 
money for the purpose, and appointed an able administrator to 
disburse the fund. He finds, however, in case after case, that 
there exists no representative body within the trade to which grants 
can be made for experimental purposes with the intent that the 
results shall accrue not to a particular firm but to the trade 
generally; and yet in Germany it is the syndicates which have 
done most to promote the application of science to manufacture. 
Or, again, the advisory committee of great business men, which 
supervises the terms of Army contracts, has recently been explain- 
ing that the determination of proper prices has _ necessarily 
““involved in many cases elaborate organisation of the trades 
‘“concerned.’’ With the end of the war, combination will be not 
less, but more necessary, to prevent Germany’s hold upon important 
markets by ‘‘ peaceful penetration’’ from being once more fastened 
down upon them. Our manufacturers, when they are free to turn 
their attention from the production of munitions of war to the 
supply of the world’s peace requirements, will find themselves 
compelled, as never before, to stand shoulder to shoulder, and to 
provide joint funds for joint purposes. Moreover, hardly anyone 
now doubts that the country will expect the Government to carry 
through measures of industrial and commercial defence and 
development, if only for a term of years: that is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the general acceptance by public opinion of the resolu- 
tions of the Paris Economic Conference. We may differ in our 
views as to the extent of that necessary policy : some would restrict 
it to a very narrow range of manufactures recognised to be vital 
to national safety. We may differ as to the means: there will be 
some who will prefer bounties or subsidies to duties; there will be 
some who will so dislike duties on imports that they will even prefer 
prohibition ; there will be some who will so fear Government assist- 
ance to particular industries or trades that they will prefer to entrust 
the whole manufacture or supply to a Government department. 
But there is probably no method of Government action, short of 
taking over the industry itself, which will not render combination 
easier; and some of the methods most remote from what we com- 
monly cali ‘‘ Protection’’ will be those which will give most 
encouragement to the combining tendency. 

But with combination, for whatever purpose, will inevitably 
come, in the long run, some degree of power over price; and there’s 
the rub! No serious economist, it is true, can join whole-heartedly 
in a popular outcry against Trusts on the score of excessive prices. 
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He knows that there are usually limits set to what a monopolistic 
trust can do in the way of putting up prices by the effect that exces- 
sive prices will have on consumption : he knows, also, that a trust 
can generally introduce such economies in production and distri- 
bution as to benefit the consumer while enriching itself. He 
knows, further, that no legislation can compel people to compete 
who really want to combine, and that the only result of the waves 
of anti-trust agitation that have swept over the United States has 
been to cause combination to be replaced by amalgamation. Still, 
there is, unfortunately, no complete security even in enlightened 
self-interest that the price policy of a combination will be invariably 
moderate and cautious. And what is more to the point, it is cer- 
tain that the public will not always believe that trust prices are 
moderate. There are sure to be enough disgruntled people in the 
particular trade to set an agitation going, whenever there is any- 
thing to fasten upon. And it is obviously difficult to combine 
political democracy with prices apparently fixed arbitrarily. 

Be it observed, moreover, that there is no security for the interest 
of the public as consumers in the completest combination of the 
workpeople in a syndicated industry or their largest possible share 
in the government of the trade. The immediate interest of em- 
ployers and employed alike in a particular industry is that prices 
should be high enough to yield the biggest net return to the trade, 
to be divided between them as profits and wages. I have myself 
constantly maintained in the past that the Producer was sacrificed 
upon the altar of Cheapness, in honour of the idolised Consumer. 
If one of the two must be the favourite, I have always been inclined 
to think it was time that the Producer had a turn. Still, the Con- 
sumer is there, and he can make himself heard. 

What I am afraid of is that, as soon as the movement towards 
organisation, which is really necessary, in my judgment, both in 
the interests of social peace and in the commercial interests of the 
country, gets under way, it may be hampered by excessive 
suspicion, and by an appeal to worn-out doctrines of free com- 
petition. It is essential that the general public should understand 
that the day of unrestricted competition is passing away in both 
directions, in the direction of capital as truly as in the direction 
of labour; that it should realise that in each case the movement is 
not the result of mere selfishness; and that in each case, though 
it has its dangers, it represents the line of progress. But it is also 
necessary that capitalists should recognise that, when the safe- 
guards of competition are removed, it is inevitable that the State 
should be invoked to protect the interests of the public as consumer. 
How that State supervision shall be exercised is going to be a 
troublesome question which it would be absurd to think of settling 
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off-hand. The plan of the United States—the appointment of a 
Bureau of Corporations, which makes a formal investigation into 
the business conduct of any combination that has already aroused 
public hostility—does not seem a happy arrangement. Perhaps 
some power of inspection of books; possibly, in the case of the 
bigger combinations and amalgamations, the presence on the 
directing committee or board of a representative of the Board of 
Trade; possibly some limitation of profits in Government-assisted 
concerns or some special taxation of monopolies; one or other of 
these expedients may meet the difficulty. 

Necessity has lately taught us to be less influenced than we used 
to be by abstract notions either of ‘‘ Enterprise’’ or “‘Socialism”? ; 
we have been confronted by a situation, not a theory. My own 
impression is certainly this: that among those who have been 
called upon to handle, in any responsible way, the economic 
problems of war time, the number inclined to take extreme views 
is exceedingly small. Few merchants or manufacturers of wide 
experience are rigidly set against any and every form of Govern- 
ment control, where it is clearly practicable; and few Labour men 
of any influence are disposed to quarrel with the claim of Capital 
to a ‘‘ reasonable ’”’ profit. And what is to be hoped, and indeed 
expected, is that the leaders of the business world will begin to 
turn their minds to the question of the consumer’s interests, and 
not wait to have it forced upon them by popular clamour. 


W. J. ASHLEY. 


THE NOVELS OF MR; ARNOLD BENNETT 
AND WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


HE novels of Mr. Arnold Bennett are not only acknowledged 
masterpieces but are among the most widely read books of our 
day. Their author’s choice of subject, and his treatment of that 
subject, are both full of significance. He is determined to face 
the facts of modern democracy as he sees them, and finds his 
inspiration in the grimy thoroughfares and suburban residences of 
a great manufacturing centre, “‘ The Five Towns.’’ He does not 
regale his readers with stories of princesses and diplomats and 
aristocratic adventurers, for he knows, as Whitman knew, that 
their tale has often been told before and in the best way, and that 
the tale of the milliner, the draper, and the adventurous clerk has 
seldom been told as it should be. He strips it of all make-believe 
and sentimentality, showing milliners and clerks as they act and 
speak in everyday life, not melodrama, and revealing those grim 
social facts which do much to explain their lives. His stern 
realism is the more impressive because he is an artist. To find 
and express beauty is a craving of his nature, and he discovers it 
often in unlikely places where it is hidden from lesser artists. He 
has the French love of the apt word and the fitting phrase; and 
in an age when novelists are careless about form and methods of 
presentment, he gives pleasure by providing marvels of technique. 
Merely to indicate his sensibilities and achievement would require 
a space which the present article does not permit. But could full 
acknowledgment be paid to them, a further question would still 
arise, a question surely which must finally be asked of every 
novelist. How far does he truly represent humanity? Do his 
portraits of the men and women of commercial England convince 
us by their truth, revealing human nature to us as we see it in 
ourselves and recognise it in others? The writer’s aim in this 
article is to answer the above question by considering Mr. 
Bennett’s treatment of a portion of the life of commercial England, 
‘Wesleyan Methodism,’’ partly because the writer knows some- 
thing of Wesleyan Methodism, and partly because a novelist’s 
treatment of a subject as vital as the creed and religious expression 
of a people, throws light on other aspects of his treatment. 
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Wesleyan Methodism is a form of religion that is either liked 
or disliked, loved or hated. People who know something of it or 
have been brought up in it, seldom feel neutral towards it as they 
do towards less pronounced forms of religious life and belief. Mr. 
Bennett certainly does not feel neutral; he hates it. Even if he 
did not go out of his way to say so, we should discern this hatred 
after reading his first description of a Methodist official or of any 
ceremonial in which Methodists take part. We scarcely need the 
following admission concerning Edwin Clayhanger :— 


‘Tt was at the sessions of the Bible Class that Edwin, while 
silently perfecting himself in the art of profanity and blasphemy, 
had in secret fury envenomed his instinctive mild objection to the 
dogma, the ritual, and the spirit of conventional Christianity, 
especially as exemplified in Wesleyan Methodism. He had left 
Mr. Peartree’s Bible class a convinced anti-religionist, a hater and 
despiser of all that the Wesleyan Chapel and Mr. Peartree stood 
for. He deliberately was not impartial, and he took a horrid 
pleasure in being unfair. He knew well that Methodism had 
produced many fine characters, and played a part in the moral 
development of the race; but he would not listen to his own know- 
ledge. Nothing could extenuate for him the noxiousness of 
Methodism.”’ 


Wesleyan Methodism in its origin was a challenge to men and 
women, and even its most conventional forms continue to make 
large claims on the allegiance of individuals. It is not merely that 
members are expected to devote large portions of their time and 
money to the service of their Church, but they are deprived often 
of social status and the opportunities that belong to it. Their reli- 
gion is that of trading and artisan England, not of professional 
and upper class England, and it is this rather than any theological 
peculiarity: which condemns it in the eyes of a large number of 
English people. It is associated in their minds with shop-assistants 
and agricultural labourers and the association is a right one. These 
were the people who joyfully received the Gospel that Methodism 
had to preach, and so long as that Gospel continues there will be 
shop-assistants and agricultural labourers among the honoured 
members of a Methodist Society. 

Quite naturally therefore Mr. Bennett gives Wesleyan 
Methodists a prominent place in his picture of a democratic com- 
munity. When his hero and heroine profess any religion at all it 
is that of the Wesleyan Methodists, the traditional religion of 
traders and artisans. iven when they are antagonistic to its claims 
like Edwin Clayhanger, they are not absolved from a lifelong 
contest with it. The fact that Clayhanger refuses to become 
District Treasurer of the Additional Chapels Fund does not end 
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the struggle. Methodism is always on the outskirts of his life, a 
portentous and immovable presence, challenging and irritating 
him. But the majority of Mr. Bennett’s characters do not criticise 
their Methodism or even contest it. They accept it magnificently 
as it is, attending its services and filling its offices, convinced that 
their form of worship is the best possible, and that all others are 
inferior to it. Their Methodism indeed has become part of the 
local clan life of the district, separating them from the other clans. 

This assumption, like many others that appear unreasonable, 
had its origin in the past. The Methodist Societies of a hundred 
years ago lived apart from the world around them, partly because 
they professed aims and experienced joys which were not shared 
by most of their neighbours, and partly because those neighbours 
despised Methodists and eschewed their society. The tale of 
these early Methodists, their joys and sorrows, privations and 
heroism, though known to a few, is still unknown to the majority 
of their fellow-countrymen, and this :gnorance is not surprising; 
it is the fate of most religious heroes. 

But Mr. Bennett is naturally concerned with the great grand- 
children of early Methodists, and sternly ignores the shades of 
heroic ancestors. He brings his searchlights to play on the aims 
and motives of persons who use phrases and sing hymns which 
imply supernatural standards of conduct on the part of those who 
utter them. So the question that forces itself on the mind of his 
readers is this. In what do the people of the Wesleyan Methodist 
clan really differ from those of other clans? Are their vital interests 
and occupations different from those of other human beings ? 

Now the vital interests of human life as pictured by Mr. Bennett 
are twofold, the passion for making money and the sex passion. 
The supreme aim of a man’s life, he shows, is and should be to 
make money. By his ability to do this he wins both his own self- 
respect and the esteem of those around him. When he is a superior 
order of man like Clayhanger or the Card, he longs to perfect his 
talents or to embark on adventures, but always with the prospect 
of money at the end of the labour and the adventure. A labour 
indeed and an adventure that did not hold out this prospect would 
not be worth the undertaking; for the ultimate value of every 
activity in the Five Towns of commercial England is its equivalent 
in cash. In no other British novel, surely, is the all pervading 
money value so predominant; and the Methodist clan, as pictured 
by Mr. Bennett, forms no exception to the rule. Its members 
are equally dominated by the passion for money getting and the 
prime necessity for seeing all things in their cash equivalents: 
Methodists who are loyal to their Church and devoted to its welfare, 
bring their monetary values into its affairs and councils. Occa- 
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sionally the master passion of their lives breaks all restraint, and 
we have pictures like that of Ephraim Tellwright, the Methodist 
miser and the wretched Sunday-school superintendent who 
commits suicide in his clutches. 

But athwart this passion for hard cash gleams the attraction and 
the passion of sex. The hero on his quest has to meet the heroine on 
hers. Now the women characters of Mr. Bennett are exceedingly 
interesting, and quite the most significant in his portrait gallery. 
They merit examination not only because many of them pro- 
fess the religion of Methodism, and are therefore relevant to the 
purpose of this article, but because ordinary women have seldom 
received the dispassionate and minute treatment of Mr. Bennett. 
Ordinary women, asa rule, do not interest the male novelist except 
in so far as they touch the lives and meet the needs of the men 
around them. But Mr. Bennett’s heroines have a history apart 
from the heroes. Many of them have to earn their own living, 
and, contrary to established opinion, take a distinct pleasure in 
doing so. Into the struggle and adventure for cash they enter, often 
with much of the zest of the hero, keeping their own counsel and 
hardening their hearts, as he does. Should marriage relieve them 
from bearing the brunt of the battle, they still participate in it, 
because they, too, need money to spend or to save, and always 
acquiesce in those methods which seem likely to obtain it. 

Heroines like Leonora, who neither toil nor spin, are careful to 
bestow their favours on men of means; and when the hero keeps 
a shop his wife can actively share in the business. She becomes 
then, in a true sense, the life-long partner of her husband. The 
ecstasy of their early married life fades into a memory of the past, 
but neither differences of temperament nor of point of view can 
dissolve the golden link which makes their financial interests one. 

The sex passion therefore does not seriously clash with the hero’s 
financial prospects, as the heroine either shares his passion or is 
imbued from her youth up with an immense respect for cash values ; 
and the heroines who profess Wesleyan Methodism form no 
exception to the rule. Methodism cannot deliver Anna Tellwright 
from the sway of a miserly father or prevent her from carrying out 
his merciless precepts. As an heiress she is a financial asset to the 
man who loves her, but beyond that cardinal fact she has no influ- 
ence on his business methods and no interest in the human beings 
whom he employs, and that is the case with most wives of wealthy 
men in the Five Towns. Even if they were not there, their hus- 
band’s business would go on just the same, as that business is a 
prime necessity and an end in itself. 

But there are other sides of men’s lives which they do affect 
very much. No other English novelist has devoted so much 
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care and attention to the middle-class woman in her home.* 
The Card, as well as Edwin Clayhanger, knows on opening his 
own front door, that he is entering a realm which he no longer 
controls. Yet his wife is the reverse of assertive, and is the very 
opposite of Clayhanger’s masterful wife. As a girl she was a sweet, 
clinging creature who evoked the sympathy and the chivalrous 
instinct of the man who married her. But as wife and mother she 
has become a woman of power. Most of the women who preside 
over the domestic realm are in Mr. Bennett’s eye women of power, 
and their power often is in inverse proportion to their ability to 
use it. 

What pictures of powerful and incompetent mothers he 
gives in those professing Methodists, Mrs. Baines and her 
daughter Constance. Constance can never say ‘‘No’”’ to 
her only son, who disregards in consequence all her wishes; 
and when her husband throws himself into the cause of a 
fellow-citizen she impedes him to the best of her power, 
because she cannot understand why he should imperil his 
health and personal ease for one who does not belong to the family 
circle. The four walls which had always confined her, draw closer 
about her as she grows old, until she becomes a prisoner within 
them. Yet the four walls-are merely the shell of what was once a 
home, and she has both the means and the opportunity to procure 
change of scene as well as domestic improvement. But she clings 
to the shell and knows no life outside its senseless routine, yet she 
is a member of the Wesleyan Communion, and on the day before 
her death the minister pays her a visit. The religion that he 
represents, however, is powerless either to comfort her heart or to 
enlarge and beautify her life. 

Religion also is unable to curb and guide the powers of women 
like Auntie Hamps and Aunt Harriet, against whom the novelist 
bears a special grudge, and who work havoc in households which 
are not theirs. The fact that such persons profess to ‘‘ lean hard ”’ 
on certain tenets of their religion increases their repulsiveness. 
They ‘‘lean hard’’ on the unfortunate young people whom they 
crush and misunderstand, and worship heathen gods, the conven- 
tions and prejudices of people who are ignorant and well-to-do. 

Through sheer observation of the facts, therefore, Mr. Bennett 
has depicted a certain equality between men and women. Women 
have disabilities and limitations imposed upon them, but they also 
have special privileges and powers. The hunger for money and 
the desires of sex belong to them as well as to men, and 
religion cannot deliver either men or women from excess in these 

* Imagine Rudyard Kipling or Sir Conan Doyle or Rider Haggard or any other 


typical British novelist devoting the pages which Mr. Bennett does, to detailed 
descriptions of household life and domestic management. 
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cravings or atone for any lack in their satisfaction.* Both hero 
and heroine are in bondage to the master passions, and from their 
heart at times goes up a cry for deliverance. Anna Tellwright at 
the Revival Service prays in vain for a power that will lift her above 
herself, and in so doing is typical of the novelist’s better charac- 
ters. But the religion which they profess has no power to deliver 
or heal. It is part of their everyday life, an inseparable adjunct 
of it, like the streets of the Five Towns and the furniture of their 
best parlours, but it has no concern with the most absorbing things 
in their lives, money and sex. 

Mr. Bennett cannot conceive of Methodism as a positive power 
delivering men and women in the hour of their Destiny ; he does 
perceive it as a force that is able to restrain them. Sophia Baines 
is not saved in the hour of her Destiny, but when she has taken 
the fatal step, the inherited instincts of Methodist forbears prevent 
her from sinking into the mire. With a passion that surprises 
herself as much as the reader, she retains her purity and self-respect 
in the world of Paris, driving hard bargains with the sinners around 
her. In the Siege of Paris she makes a corner in provisions, and 
when it is over runs a boarding-house famous for its first-rate 
management and unimpeached respectability. She takes a grim 
pleasure in her own business acumen, but she lives joyless and self- 
centred, a splendid icicle in the glittering life of Paris. Yet she 
is full of glorious capacity for joy—joy that her pride and youthful 
sin make for ever impossible.+ 

Methodism, therefore, in the Five Towns restrains the actions 
of certain people and finds employment for a smaller number. But 
it is quite exceptional for men and women to take joy in their 
religion. That it is possible to experience true delight in its service 
or anything approaching poetic rapture, never occurs to them. Its 
officials are either creatures of routine or apostles of gloom. Yet 
it is the ecstasy, the emotional excess of Methodism that distin- 
guishes it from other forms of religious life. In temper often it 
has been Catholic and Southern rather than Protestant and British, 
for which reason it has never quite won the approval of many sober, 
clear-headed people. There were terrors in early Methodism, but 
the terrors had corresponding joys, though these unfortunately have 


* In the sins of sex he regards men and women as equally guilty. Other novelists 
often try to account and condone for such sins, either from the man’s point of view 
or the woman’s; but Mr. Bennett sternly refuses to do this. The moral sensibilities 
of the governess Mademoiselle Renée are as deadened and perverted as those of her 
employer, and the novelist makes no attempt to excuse the sin of either. 


+ Part of Mr. Bennett’s power consists in making us feel this. The capacities of 
many heroes and heroines of fiction do not impress us. When they miss joy we do 
not feel that they have missed much, because their joy, like themselves, would 
Jack zest and colour and be of a mild, watery description. But it is the reverse 
with his characters, who are full of wonderful vitality and never cease craving for 
and demanding their birthright. 
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attracted less attention, just as the joys of Dante’s Purgatorio and 
Paradiso have been overshadowed by the more sensational horrors 
of his Inferno. 

In Mr. Bennett’s picture of the people called Methodists there 
is only the terror, the terror not of a distant theological hell but 
of a judgment here and now on the sins and frailties of men :— 


‘It is strange how Fate persists in justifying the harsh 
generalisations of Puritan morals, of the morals in which Constance 
had been brought up by her stern parents. Sophia had sinned. 
It was therefore inevitable that she should suffer. An adventure 
such as she had in wicked and capricious pride undertaken with 
Gerald Scales, could not conclude otherwise than it had concluded. 
It could have brought nothing but evil.’’ (Old Wives’ Tale.) 


This view of human life might be described as an obsession with 
him. Not only does he frequently reiterate it but it is stamped on 
every tale that he tells. When the sinner himself is unable to pay 
the full penalty, his child or some other innocent person does it in 
his stead. On the pure soul of Annunciata falls the burden and 
guilt of her father’s sin. She atones for that which the previous 
habits and dulled consciences of her parents do not permit them 
to expiate. Even in those cases where his men and women seem 
to evade all those penalties which they should rightly incur, we 
feel that their fate is only postponed. Leonora has extraordinary 
luck and secures perhaps a temporary respite, but she no more than 
anybody else will evade judgment or obtain peace of mind and the 
satisfaction of her cravings. 

Such, then, is the picture that the novelist paints of Methodist 
people in commercial England, and no truthful person can deny 
the accuracy of his portraiture. What he has seen he has faithfully 
reproduced, and Methodists who do not blind their eyes to the 
facts, know that he has seen a good deal. He sees money values 
dominating the councils of that Church just as they dominate other 
councils of men, and he observes men and women conducting their 
love affairs like their business transactions, in watertight compart- 
ments which deny their own hymns. He sees routine and triviality 
in places where they need not exist and in the sheltered homes 
of well-to-do people he perceives beautiful young life, rich in 
promise of power and joy, but doomed by parental selfishness and 
its own frailty to incur terrors of judgment in the future. Sombre 
and gloomy as the picture is, it is scarcely a surprising one. No 
careful observer of modern Methodism could fail to perceive what 
Mr. Bennett has so brilliantly depicted. 

But what is astonishing is that which the novelist has not seen. 
He only sees the rich people sitting in the front pews and those 
clients who sit behind them. There are Methodist heroes and 
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heroines of whom he knows nothing; who lack indeed the instinct 
for cash values but are alive with other instincts. For every 
parody of Methodism pictured by Mr. Bennett it is easy to 
name a dozen persons who are a credit to it. But the 
dozen are often unknown people who do not proclaim their 
own virtues, though they are to be found everywhere, even in 
the chapels of the Five Towns. There are unselfish dress- 
makers and shop-assistants, cheery carpenters and men of 
business, into the secret of whose lives Mr. Bennett has never 
seen, for they are outside the glittering circle in which cash 
values and the sex passion reign supreme. Even to that circle 
surely he is often unfair. Its men and women cherish aspirations 
and perform kindly acts which have escaped his observation. There 
are wealthy men who know how to be generous and really 
attractive women who can be unselfish. In the chapel of the Five 
Towns sit quiet men and women—ministers’ wives, chapel keepers, 
and obscure Sunday-school teachers—who could tell tales of the 
congregation that he cannot. For every sin and longing after sin 
they could cite a good deed (forgotten perhaps by the doer) and 
tell tales that would break the heart of how sinful men longed and 
strove after righteousness. 

The people who really know seldom write. As a writer himself, 
Mr. Walter Bagehot once put it: ‘‘ The worst of people who write is 
“that they know so little.’ But the art of expression 
when it is understood and perfected, is such a wonderful 
thing that it is easy tocredit the masters of it with a 
knowledge they do not possess. Mr. Bennett can see religion 
as a restraining force in the lives of sinful human beings and, 
on certain emotional occasions, as an unlovely demand for 
repentance and righteousness. What he cannot perceive is 
that Methodism, or any other religion, should provide the 
poetry and passionate inner secret of a life. Religion to him 
is never a vital, creative thing that causes the heart to sing. He 
does not see that the religion which he despises has provided more 
than revival meetings and popular preachers and prohibitions; it 
has provided the inner poetry of lives, and that is the real power 
of Methodism, or any other religion—its poetry. Into the lives 
of toiling and struggling men and women a secret joy has entered, 
a passion which lifts them above the world. Bit by bit it has 
illumined and moulded other passions, delivering them from 
egoism. 

The writer recollects a carpenter to whom it was said: ‘‘ I believe 
*“you are a Methodist?’’ Instantly his face was transformed, as 
he dropped his tools out of sheer delight. ‘I am, Mum. Our 
“circuit is , and our minister the Rev. ——, is a fine fellow.’’ 
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Then he began relating the trials and victories of his church, while 
his face shone like that of a poet declaiming his own verse. 

On another occasion the writer used to visit an old lady, who 
was not only an intense Methodist, but one whose religion had 
opened her heart and mind to the needs and interests of the world 
around her. Of education in the ordinary sense she had had none, 
but she read her newspaper daily, after her chapter in the Bible, 
and gleaned from them and other sources an amount of information 
that was sometimes disconcerting to her listener. She was a 
working woman, and had had a family of sons and daughters to 
bring up, but she knew more of the public life of England than 
most women of the leisured middle-class. Religion by cleansing 
her heart had illuminated her brain ; and the same phenomenon has 
been seen again and again in the towns and villages of England. 
Men who would otherwise be loafing over the village bar have 
been so quickened by their study of the Bible and the institutions 
of their church, that they take an intelligent interest in human life. 
As class leaders and local preachers they have been trained not only 
to study and to express themselves, but to guide the lives of others 
and to manage the affairs of a community. 

The position which Methodism accords to her laity, while insist- 
ing cn certain ministerial privileges, is very remarkable, and has 
done more to uplift and educate influential groups of working men 
than many a direct educational agency. The Methodist church has 
penetrated behind counters and into back parlours which were 
hermetically sealed against the ordinary avenues of culture. 
Indeed, like the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the writer 
feels powerless to indicate the number of those who have lived and 
died in a faith that taught them to view the everyday world in the 
light of a vaster, unseen world. By such men and women surely 
rather than by its hypocrites and backsliders Methodism should be 
judged,—even in the Five Towns. 

Yet Mr. Bennett’s portraits, like the distorted and grotesque 
figures seen in dreams, have a haunting quality; for they reveal 
with a grimness equal to that of any medizval or early Methodist 
preacher, the fate of men and women who are impenitent egoists, 
chained to self and its desires. Their bodies are well fed and 
comfortably housed in a corner of commercial England, but their 
state of mind often recalls those visions of a Hell where men lie 
imprisoned in burning tombs, and chase along arid plains banners 
which elude and mirages that fade. In their hearts, as in that Hell, 
the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 


DoROTHEA PricE HuGHEs. 


MUSIC HALLS AND MORALS. 


NE of the less-expected coincidents of the war has been a 
vigorous attack from various quarters upon music halls. It 
has been felt by some that war, whether itself moral or immoral, 
makes the strongest possible demand upon men’s moral qualities, 
that moral courage is inseparable from other forms of courage, 
and is based on moral convictions; that moral soundness is valuable 
in a military sense as is physical soundness, and that anything 
hostile to the moral purity of the nation’s youth is inimical to the 
nation asa whole. This fact, which ought to be sufficiently obvious 
in time of peace, has been perceived with greater vividness under 
stress of war. For these and other reasons not less cogent there 
has been a searching of heart as to our standards of civic purity. 
The physical collapse through sexual sin of an extraordinary 
number of men who would otherwise be playing their part in the 
fighting, but instead are an encumbrance in hospitals and homes, 
has led to inquiries into the causes and underlying conditions of 
such downfall. 

In the early part of the year attention was drawn to the state of 
some of the music halls by the London Council for the Promotion 
of Public Morality. On March rst the Bishop of London took a 
deputation to the London County Council to lay evidence before 
that body of the evil use that was being made of certain music halls 
in facilitating prostitution. In April it was announced that the 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee of the County Council was 
giving special attention to the matter, particularly as to the misuse 
of music hall promenades. In July the Bishop of London made 
a public protest in the Times against this evil, and received the 
editorial support of that organ. A number of the London clergy, 
particularly those in whose parishes the majority of the West End 
music halls stand, came forward to support the Bishop, by public 
manifestoes and public utterances, condemning the facilities for sin 
which were offered to the weak and inexperienced under shelter 
of licences for public amusement. The vicar of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, whose parish embraces a 
number of theatres and includes also a part of Leicester Square, 
received in one month over a thousand letters from parishioners 
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and members of his congregation with reference to the 
immoral conditions prevailing in the district, especially the 
temptations and incitements offered in music halls. In August 
came a recruit to the crusade in Mr. William Archer, the dramatic 
critic, who in an article in the Forinightly Review condemned the 
evil associations and tendencies of the music hall in terms more com- 
prehensive and intimate, as coming from an expert, than those 
employed by the Bishop and clergy. The London County Council, 
in its August session, devoted attention to the subject of the music 
hall promenades, as well it might, having the most serious respon- 
sibility in the matter, and passed the following resolution, which 
while clearly recognising the possibilities of evil, fails adequately 
to safeguard the future :— 


‘‘ That in future all licences granted by the Council for music, 
music and dancing, or cinematograph exhibitions, be subject to a 
condition to the effect that prostitutes shall not habitually use any 
part of the premises for the purposes of prostitution.”’ 


The attack on the music halls has been precise. The charge is 
avery grave one. If there were any means of disputing it, it surely 
must have been disputed or denied. It was stated that certain 
theatres, licensed to provide honest entertainment, were so used 
as to be a ‘‘ constant danger and temptation to the young men,” 
that they “‘thrust temptation upon men”’ in circumstances in 
which the public had a right to expect freedom from open tempta- 
tions to immorality. (Bishop of London’s letter, the Times, July 
18th.) It was open to each of the theatres so characterised, to the 
managers responsible for their control, to the directors who control 
the managers, or to the shareholders who were thus placed in an 
invidious light, to challenge or contradict the statement. None of 
them essayed to do so, but the manager of the theatre principally 
attacked voluntarily retired, and the first public act of the newly- 
appointed manager was to promise that the abuse would at once 
be stopped. No such public undertaking was given by the others, 
but the abuse did in each case suddenly cease. Thus ended, for 
the moment, or perhaps for longer, the open scandal of the London 
music hall promenades. 

The ‘‘ new moral crusade,”’ however, was prompted, not merely 
by the immoral use of the promenades of two or three music halls, 
but by a sense of the prevalence of immoral influences in many 
music halls. The music hall has ceased to be what it once claimed 
to be, and what its name is intended to imply. The day is long 
past when masterpieces of Handel or Gounod were first introduced 
to the public by way of the music halls. The title is, generally 
speaking, as great a misnomer to-day in England as the corre- 
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sponding name—Academy of Music—given to the Tingel-Tangel 
or low-class variety theatre in Germany. It is a euphemism, 
standing for something less worthy than the name purports. A 
guide to London, printed in French and sold in bookshops about 
Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road, gives much 
prominence to the music halls, introducing them on the first page, 
and stating that they constitute the principal attraction of London 
to the foreign visitor. Pictures of women in tights and attenuated 
costume are inserted in the text to illustrate its meaning. The 
statement is added, which may surprise some, that music halls are 
an essentially English institution. Support is lent to this assertion 
by the known history of a number of these places of amusement. 
The music hall is not an unaccountable growth, but an institution 
with a history and a genealogy. Its father is the ‘‘ free and easy,”’ 
and its grandfather the tavern. The first modern London music 
hall, the Canterbury, sprang from the Canterbury Arms; its 
earliest successor, the Oxford Music Hall, originated in the 
coaching-yard of the Boar and Castle; the London Pavilion was 
started by a waiter from Scott’s liquor bar. Not all music halls, 
of course, have this direct descent, but the music hall as an 
institution has. It is not that the pot-house has become the 
““palace,’’ but a division of functions has led to the development 
of both. In England, as on the Continent, the licensed places of 
entertainment, established honestly to satisfy a natural craving of 
man (as also were the public-houses), have often tended to cater 
for man’s lowest sensual proclivities. In the classic drinking 
choruses of the English stage, such as Sheridan’s ‘‘ Here’s to the 
““lass, let the toast pass, I warrant the maid’s an excuse for the 
““ glass,’ there may be nothing that can be called indecent or 
immoral: merely the coupling together of alcohol and amorousness 
under the cloak of conviviality; from which union a dreadful 
progeny has sprung. It is not merely that these two partners, 
alcohol and lust, are still united, for this they will ever be, as twin 
agents of destruction, but that under the guise of amusement they 
are introduced to the innocent and unsuspecting, and are held up 
and glorified before them as ideal constituents of manhood. A 
writer in the Times in an article published under the heading of 
““ The Triflers,’’ on July 1oth, described how he was one of a party 
‘invited with the best intentions to amuse the soldier,’’ at a much- 
advertised entertainment. ‘‘It is permissible,’’ he says, ‘‘ to 
‘‘ protest against a performance the whole background of which 
‘is based on mere booze and prostitution, exalting both vices by 
‘« laying stress on their reward and success. This is dishonourable 
‘not only to the characters who appear on the stage, but to the 
*“ young men, most of them soldiers or sailors, and one regrets to 
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‘‘ have to say the young women, with whom the theatre was packed. 
‘‘One had hoped that the terrible lessons of this great national 
‘‘ struggle, in which the youth of the nation has displayed noble 
‘* qualities of character, would have prevented the managers of 
‘these so-called theatres from increasing the temptations to vice 
‘‘and debauchery which at all times have been bad enough... . 
‘‘It was with shame that I left the theatre.’’ Another correspon- 
dent writing in the same newspaper under the heading of ‘“‘ To 
“* Amuse the Soldiers,’’ asked: ‘‘ What would be said at Oxford 
‘‘or Cambridge of a man who should press drink and tobacco on 
“a rower just before a boat race? It would be said that he wanted 
**the other side to win’’; and he added: ‘‘ The soldiers who like 
‘this sort of amusement are not those who have fought for their 
‘‘country.’’ But it is the whole manhood of the nation that has 
been called upon to fight for the country, and it is the whole 
manhood and womanhood who are offered entertainments, the 
tone of which, in the opinion of not only one, but many qualified 
witnesses, is too often the triumphant success of ‘‘ booze and 
““ prostitution.’’ It is said that one of the incidents which impelled 
the Bishop of London to take the lead that he has done was the 
declaration of a senior Canadian officer in England, who, having 
counted up the number of fine young officers and men who had 
fallen out of the lists by reason of sexual disease, and having traced 
a great part of this directly to one or two London music halls, 
exclaimed, bringing his fist down with fiery indignation upon the 
table: ‘‘I tell you, Sir, the mothers of Canada will hold you* 
“responsible for this!’’ ‘‘ Picture to yourself,’’ writes a medical 
correspondent in the British Australasian, August 17th, ‘‘ these 
‘fine, tall, athletic boys, with their splendid military bearing, 
“leaving their Antipodean homes, amid the blessings of relatives 
“‘and friends, full of hope and ambition, and eager to strike a blow 
“for humanity, coming to the Empire’s metropolis—for what? 
‘“To go to hospital, suffering from a deadly disease, of which 
“perchance they have never even heard the name, and of the 
““nature of which they know nothing. Can there be a sadder 
“spectacle... ?’’—andsoon. Of the howls of indignation that 
have gone up from Berlin from the same cause little has been 
heard. They have been followed by a series of stringent police 
measures, one of the least arbitrary of which is an order for women 
employées (e.g., barmaids) of music halls to leave those places 
within twenty-four hours and find other employment. 

Evidence of the influence of music halls upon the nation’s morals 
might be extended to great length. All that is desired here is to 
indicate its character. The evidence is that while alcoholism has 


*7.e., The people of England. 
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always been a prominent element in the atmosphere of the music- 
hall, this is very often united nowadays with a base form of 
sexualism. It will be understood that these criticisms are not 
applicable to all performances or to all music halls, but to many. 
From the play-bill to the stage the appeal to sexuality is 
constantly emphasised. The wall-poster, which is exposed to 
the public at some expense as the best possible indicator of the 
attractions offered, will usually bear the figure of a woman, not 
naked, but as nearly so as public opinion will permit, her limbs 
extended in an unconventional attitude, and freely displayed, while 
nothing else in the picture matters. Sometimes, as in the case of 
a London West End music-hall poster, which was withdrawn after 
protest, the head and upper part of the body of the woman are 
omitted from the picture, leaving only the lower part, greatly 
magnified. Such placards are a correct representation of the 
appeal to sexuality which the music hall often makes.* The word 
sexuality is not necessarily an evil word, but the tone and atmos- 
phere of the music hall tend to make it an evil thing. Love, as 
between the sexes, on the music-hall stage frequently becomes lust. 
The natural and proper trend of youth toward maidenhood, which 
has always and everywhere provided the poet and novelist with 
their most congenial theme, is readily transformed into the design- 
ing overtures of the seducer, here portrayed as a subject of banter 
and fun. Peaceful domesticity becomes the butt of cynical jest, 
and while harlotry is condoned, honest matrimony is represented 
as a thing full of pitfalls, delusions, troubles and tricks, normally 
chequered with unfaithfulness on the part of husband or wife, or 
both. From time to time efforts have been made to make the 
pendulum swing the other way, as Mr. Harry Lauder has done, 
and as Mr. Chevalier successfully did with ‘‘ My Old Dutch,’’ the 
sentiment of which is indicated by the lines: 


““ We’ve been married now for forty years, and it don’t seem a day 
too much : 
There’s not a lady in the land I’d swop for my dear old Dutch.’’ 


But this kind of thing, however highly appreciated by the East End 
costermonger and his wife, for whom it was originally intended, is 
entirely out of place in a modern West End revue.t The basis 
of at any rate, one type of revue is fleshly indulgence, eating, 
drinking, dress, flippancy, and fornication; these are the main 


* It should be added that these placards, which were prevalent throughout 
London till recently, have for the time being completely disappeared. 

+ The revue appears to be a combined effort by a number of performers in place 
of the former song-and-dance by one individual or two. No formal definition of it 
has been adopted. The revue may be described as comic opera run to seed; it is 
neither opera nor comic, but a degenerate growth. 
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planks in its platform, and if there is any other it is difficult to 
detect. 

Such being the charge, we look now for the reply. The music 
halls have the best of opportunities. | Newspaper columns are 
always open to them. For one reason or other, the music halls_ 
receive the unremitting attention of almost every daily newspaper. 
There can be no doubt as to the willingness of the newspaper 
press to publish a rejoinder, if any had been forthcoming. Has 
any attempt been made? It appears not. If any defence at all 
has, been offered by either music-hall proprietors or managers in 
the columns of any leading daily newspaper, or in any speech 
in any public place—that is to say, in either of the two arenas where 
the challenge was made—it has singularly escaped observation. 
The organs of the press which are devoted to the interests of the 
stage afford little in the way of explanation. Indeed, it is in the 
columns of the theatrical and music-hall press and in the writings 
of persons intimately connected with the theatrical world, that 
some of the most outspoken criticisms are to be found. A 
protest was made in the London. County Council against the 
casting of an ‘“‘ unmerited slur on a great industry,’ but some of 
the mouthpieces of the music-hall ‘‘ industry’? are most definite 
in condemning the abuses complained of. The “‘ great industry ”’ 
itself feels and deplores the shame, and recently, perhaps with 
licensing difficulties in view in some cases, but from the best 
motives in others, there has been improvement. ‘‘ There cannot 
‘““be any doubt about it,’’ said the Era, one of the principal organs 
of the stage, ‘‘ the Empire promenade has been ever since its incep- 
“‘ tion a grave scandal.’’ This was the first occasion on which any 
individual theatre was mentioned by name. The twenty-five-year- 
old scandal having been suppressed, the Eva congratulates the new 
management on doing the only thing possible to do, and points out 
that the “‘ trafficking of the promenade ’’ is a severe handicap on 
the performers upon the stage, and asks: ‘‘ Could fragrant senti- 
“ment, healthy philosophy, or honest laughter live in such an 
‘“‘atmosphere?’’ It claims that honest entertainment will always 
attract the masses, and adds: ‘‘ Touting for drink, or solicita- 
‘““tion in any part of the auditorium, should never have been 
“allowed to survive the advent of the London County 
“Council.”? The new manager is congratulated on having come 
to a ‘‘ wise decision—a decision influenced no doubt by the power- 
“ful agitation that has been carried on by the Bishop of London.”’ 
It is recognised, in short, that the agitation has, in at least one 
important particular, done the music halls a service. It may be 
noted that some of the strongest accusations, e.g., that touting 
(animieren) went on in London West End music halls, as in the 
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lowest German animierkneipen, appeared in the theatrical press 
only. It may be added that nowhere during the period of the 
recent campaign has the fundamental nexus between music halls 
and the drink traffic been more clearly indicated or more bitterly 
deplored than in the recently-published volume, ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
“a Londoner’s Life,’’ written by Mr. H. G. Hibbert, managing 
director of the company owning the Theatre and Music Hall 
Review. The Performer, another spokesman of the music- 
hall profession, is also conscious that something is wrong. 
“It is difficult,’ it says, ‘‘to understand why managements 
“allow the promenade system to continue. . . . The moral 
‘“ aspect of the question is obvious.’’ In the same journal a lead- 
ing contributor, while animated by no love of ‘‘ those estimable 
““persons who for many years have striven to bring about the 
“abolition of the promenade in London music halls,’’ admits that 
“for the sake of the rising generation something ought to be done 
““to render the ‘fast’ side of life in the metropolis less obvious. 
2 There is unquestionably room for improvement and 
““need of restraint. . . . The vogue of revue has not made 
‘“‘for the moral uplifting of the music-hall stage,’’ and the writer 
goes on to warn those concerned against the ‘‘ tendency on the 
“part of some of the revue producers to endeavour to add to the 
“attractiveness of their concoctions by introducing the element of 
“““spiciness” and by a liberal display of female limbs.’’ Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, speaking rather of the theatre than the music 
hall, sees much to cause ‘‘ grave disquiet,’? more on the ground 
of intellectual than moral depravity, but he refers incidentally to 
the music halls—or to theatres which have adopted music-hall 
methods—in speaking of ‘‘ revues that seemed to me to reek with 
“‘imbecility and sniggering indecency.’’ (Report of an interview, 
Weekly Dispatch, September 17th.) 

Thus, not only the “‘ canting and hypocritical Puritan,’’ but the 
artist, the dramatist, the critic, and the class journals, are of opinion 
that a change needs to be made, and are almost unanimous, it must 
be recognised, in their expressions of desire to find a remedy. It 
is in this frankness and this hope, if anywhere, that the elevation 
of the music-hall stage, its cleansing from impurity and filth, must 
be found. There is no possibility of maintaining that the music 
halls are free from reproach, nor can it be hidden or denied that 
systematised evil has grown up around and within them. If the 
music halls are ever to flourish as honest and healthy institutions, 
worthy of the land that is said to have given them birth, the evil 
must be firmly and relentlessly cut out. The best interests will be 
served if the managers, the performers, the Press, and the public 
co-operate to this end, and if the licensing authorities rigidly 
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and firmly do their duty. It will not be enough to say 
lightly: ‘‘ To the pure all things are pure.’’ This maxim is apt 
to be altogether misleading unless one remembers the converse, 
that to the impure all things are impure.* When Dr. Bloch states, 
from professional data, that 80 or go per cent. of the women and 
girls in the animierkneipen of Berlin are infected with venereal 
disease, we are not at liberty to say that to the pure all things will be 
pure, and therefore the animierkneipen are good places to send 
young girls to. On the contrary, we must recognise that it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain purity in such surroundings. 
The 80 or go per cent. will not permit the 10 or 20 per cent. to 
enjoy the luxury of purity. Although the English music halls have 
never reached this depth of degradation, the argument holds: 
impure surroundings breed impurity, even in the comparatively 
pure. 

It has been faithfully laid down that ‘‘ Amusements must be 
‘“ judged in the light of their tendencies.’’ It has been sufficiently 
shown during the last twelve months that the tendency of the music 
hall in regard to public morality is downward. Let it be granted 
that there are also other tendencies: that the music halls offer 
much that is, at least to some, honestly amusing, entertaining, and 
attractive. This is, in fact, the gravamen of the charge made 
against music halls as a public institution, that under the guise 
of entertainment and mixed up with much that is attractive, vice 
is permitted to do its deadly work. Will anyone defend the sin of 
some woman living in an immoral state, on the ground that, after 
all, she has many amiable qualities, a vivacious disposition, a 
sprightly wit, attractive features, and a handsome figure? The 
very possession of these attributes makes it necessary to insist on 
purity, lest the superficial attractiveness become a deadly snare. 
It is because the vivacity and gaiety of youth are called out, played 
upon, traded upon to the full in the music hall that the strongest 
protest is necessary against its contaminating influence. We 
cannot afford to let our youth sink deeper in this slime and slough. 
Our young people do not want it, our elders protest against it, the 
music hall profession expresses a desire to get rid of it, and the 
moneyed interests profess that they are more prosperous without 
it. Who then desires, who causes it? 

‘““ They serve as localities in which prostitutes meet their clients.”’ 
Does not this give the clue to the matter? Vice avails itself of 
the existence of the music halls, and edges in. In another place,t 

** Unto the pure all things are pure: but unto them that are defiled and 


unbelieving is nothing pure, but even their mind and conscience is defiled.”’— 
Paul to Titus, i. 15. 


+In the current number of the Shield (19, Tothill-street, S.W.), which may be 
described as the English technical journal of the study of prostitution. 
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more suitable perhaps than this, I have sought to show how prosti- 
tution always seeks a market, as water seeks a level; not a mere 
theoretical market, but an actual locality, known to buyers and 
sellers; and that there is one other condition attaching to a market, 
namely, that it must be open to those who have not made up their 
minds whether to be buyers and sellers or not. They are interested 
to some extent in the traffic, although they may not do business, 
but they like to go where business is. Herein lies the great service- 
ableness of music halls as a prostitution market. Prostitution is 
simply sexual vice placed on the market in commercialised form. 
It must have a market somewhere, if it can possibly establish one. 
Many of the old markets have gone. The disreputable ‘‘ gardens”’ 
have long since gone, the night clubs have been steadily closed by 
the vigilance of the police, assisted by various agencies ; the public- 
houses are unwilling to endanger a valuable licence by lending 
themselves too freely to prostitution, and the streets are, when all 
is said and done, highly inconvenient. By its glamour, its charge 
for admission, its air of wealth and respectability, its liquor licence, 
its smoking and dawdling, its bars, lounges, and promenades, by 
its very merits as offering a popular performance of some sort on 
the stage, the music hall constitutes an ideal location for the 
marketing of prostitution. 

There is no institution in England, under present conditions, so 
congenial to prostitute interests as the music hall, when the music 
hall is willing, or complacent enough, to prostitute itself—that is, 
to make a profit out of its attractions regardless of moral results. 
It is altogether beside the mark to say, as people continually do, 
that the music halls are patronised by many respectable people, 
and serve a useful purpose. The public streets are also used by 
many respectable persons, and serve a useful purpose. We com- 
plain not of the existence of streets, but of their abuse. The ques- 
tion regarding the music halls is as to their misuse; whether there 
is, or is not, a prostitution market carried on there, in the midst 
of the respectable people and side by side with them, with full 
liberty and inducement to the respectable people also to come 
into the market. In no case is a market limited to buyers and 
sellers, otherwise it would not be a market, but a shop. In 
the traffic of commercialised vice, the brothel is the shop. Of all 
forms of commerce, legitimate or illegitimate, prostitution requires 
a market; for this reason especially : a man usually knows whether 
he desires to buy a horse, a house or a suite of furniture, but a very 
large number of men do not know, and have come to no fixed 
decision, whether they wish to remain pure or not. It is to these, 
the great mass of the unthinking public, that prostitution specially 
wishes to appeal. The music hall, especially with the free use of 
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the lounge or promenade, affords exactly the meeting-ground that 
is required. The performance on the stage, the drinking at the 
bar, the smoking in the lounge, all form part of the market, all 
help on the trade, and so does the respectable man who goes 
straight home from the music hall and relates what an innocent 
and delightful evening he has spent. In this way the music hall 
becomes, if it is permitted to, the accessory of the disorderly house. 
[t is not an accidental coincidence, but an intelligible sequence of 
events, that the first Disorderly Houses Act, 1751, was followed by 
the first Music Hall Act, 1752, and that both were prompted by 
Fielding’s ‘‘ Inquiry into the late Increase of Robbers,’’ 1750. 
Perhaps the ‘‘ Inquiry into the late Increase of Venereal Disease”’ 
will be followed by similar effects. 

The remedy for the evil is as simple and straightforward as any 
remedy in this world. It lies in the tenth chapter of the gospel 
according to St. Luke, verse rg: ‘‘ Behold, I have given you (the 
“Christian Church) authority to tread upon serpents and scor- 
‘‘ pions (poisonous thing's, as prostitution), and over all the power 
‘of the enemy; and nothing shall in any wise hurt you.’ The 
authority is in the hands of the bishop and clergy, the ministers 
and people, if they have faith to use it. It needs some faith, 
because of the criticisms, the jeers, the scorn, the threats, the 
chances of libel actions, and the stupid advice of the best of friends, 
but none of these things shall in any wise hurt the man or woman 
who fearlessly tramples, not upon sinners, but upon sin. 


JOHN COWEN. 


iby GREATNESS OF WRU SoLA 


HE splendid victories of Russia during the past three months, 
which are holding the attention of the whole civilised world, 
have dealt at the forces of the common enemy probably the heaviest 
blow which they have yet sustained. Quite apart from their vast 
and far-reaching military effect, they have had moral results of the 
highest importance. For the first time, probably, in English 
history, certainly for the first time for a century, the greatness of 
Russia has been appreciated in this country at something like its 
true value. 

Hitherto, it must be regretfully confessed, Russia has been little 
known and less understood by the great body of British citizens. 
During the larger part of the nineteenth century the name of 
Russia evoked only feelings of fear and dislike. Our two great 
political parties, at variance on most points, were generally 
unanimous with respect to Russia, though for different reasons. 
To the Conservatives Russia always appeared as a restlessly 
aggressive power which must be opposed as far as possible. To 
Liberals Russia was no less obnoxious. The hard reactionary rule 
of the later years of Alexander I., and of Nicholas I., was utterly 
repugnant to British ideas and principles of government. 

For a brief period indeed Russia, owing to her splendid services 
in the Napoleonic War, was popular in Great Britain. But for 
the reasons above mentioned a coldness soon set in, and there 
were causes which gravely accentuated it. The most important 
was the persistently Turkophil policy of the British Government, 
which struck at the primary principle of Russia’s foreign policy— 
that of protecting and liberating the down-trodden Christians of 
the Near East. That Britain was utterly wrong cannot, in the face 
of history, be denied. The late Marquess of Salisbury, in one of 
the last utterances of his honourable life, frankly admitted that our 
policy had been a fatal mistake. As regards Russia’s con- 
sistent and most upright policy in the Near East I shall speak 
hereafter. In an evil hour for her fame Britain set herself to 
bolster up the tottering structure of Osmanli misrule. The results 
are known. The Turk was able to prolong his bloodstained 
dominion for a century. Britain, in return for the diplomatic 
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support, direct military and financial assistance, and mechanical 
resources which were abundantly furnished, received nothing from 
the Turks save empty promises of reform. She reaped the bitter 
hostility of Russia and the well-founded distrust of all the Christian 
races of the Near East. 

A contributing cause was undoubtedly the German and 
Germanophil, and even Prussophil, tone of British court society 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century. It was only very 
partially political in origin. The ruling dynasty had close relations 
with Germany; and there were personages of German origin 
who exercised a considerable Germanophil influence in Court 
Circles. One sign of this was the marriage of a British Royal Prin- 
cess to the Crown Prince of Prussia. There was never any alliance, 
and Bismarck’s policy soon created a feeling of deep distrust and 
dislike. Still, until comparatively recently feeling was in the direc- 
tion of friendship with Germany as against France and Russia. 
This was a fatal bar to a Russo-British agreement. The deep 
antagonism of Slav and Teuton is a matter of history. 
More than any country in the world, Russia has _ been 
exploited by greedy German adventurers, and whatever 
may have been the feeling of Russia’s Germanic ruling house, 
the dislike of all Russian classes for Germans has always 
been profound and well-grounded. Apart from the continual 
galling of the British support of Turkey, and the bitter memories 
evoked by the Crimean War, the circumstance that German 
influence was strong in England would have tended to estrange 
Russia from her former Ally. In Asia the paths of the two 
Empires steadily converged and threatened to cross, and during 
the nineteenth century there was constant friction. Much of this 
was due to sheer misconception. Much was purely incidental, and 
probably at any time could have been removed by the exercise of 
frankness and common-sense. The facts were that neither power 
was always well served; that Britain would not trust Russia; and 
that Russia had very good grounds for distrusting Britain. 

For generations the prejudice of Englishmen against Russian 
domestic government has been strong, especially as regards the 
maladministration of justice. Until a very recent epoch stories of 
the horrors of prison life and penal exile were the staple of popular 
information concerning Russia. It must be said that there was 
a solid foundation of truth for them. What was ignored was that 
Russia’s social and economic development was far behind her 
advance in political power, and that the badness of the administra- 
tion of justice was very largely due to this cause. Russia 
resembles most countries in that social development tends to lag 
behind political progress. Social problems are infinitely more 
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complex and difficult of solution than those connected with 
external politics—as a general rule, that is to say. The civil 
administration is everywhere in the hands of powerful bureau- 
cracies, and bureaucracies are, as all history goes to show, the most 
unprogressive of human institutions. 

In Russia this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been aggravated 
by national poverty, and the result has been that the grandeur of 
Russian foreign policy has been in strong contrast to the wretched 
domestic administration. .As regards the barbarity of the 
administration of justice, it must be borne in mind that, owing to 
the arresting of her internal development by the Mongol conquest, 
the social conditions of Russia are backward. Considered from this 
standpoint there is much to be said for her. It is doubtful whether 
in the seventeenth century Russia could show anything much 
worse than the savage whippings of criminals which were the 
disgrace of England at that epoch. Peter the Great never, in his 
worst moments, perpetrated anything more horrible than the 
torturing to death of Damiens in France, in 1757. Hideous forms 
of capital punishment, such as breaking upon the wheel, were 
common in Germany until the nineteenth century; and it may be 
observed that until recently imprisoned debtors were by the law 
of England left to starve. This is not to excuse the maladministra- 
tion of justice in Russia; it is merely to emphasise the fact that it 
is not exceptional, or, considering the unfavourable social 
conditions, especially discreditable. The vast extent of the Empire, 
its undeveloped condition, and the lack of means of communication 
have all aided to render the authority of the Central Government 
feeble; and there have been, and still are, many opportunities for 
cruel or corrupt officials to abuse their power. The weakness of the 
civil authority, also, has made necessary too frequent appeals to 
the aid of the military arm; and that aid has been often rendered 
with extreme brutality. These conditions are more or less 
incidental to the retarded progress in civilisation of Russia; but the 
conditions, and not the powerful reasons for them, are most 
commonly taken into consideration. 

The other hypothesis, that of the consistent aggressiveness and 
land-hunger of Russia, has even less foundation in fact. It is true 
that the best title of the rulers of Muscovy to the gratitude of their 
people from the fourteenth century onward was that of ‘‘ Gatherer 
‘‘of Lands’’—an appellation which might seem to imply the 
apotheosis of the principle of aggression. Actually, it had a totally 
different significance. The Mongol conquest of the thirteenth 
century, combined with the pernicious practice of the princes of 
partitioning their dominions among their children, and with foreign 
aggression, had had the effect of dismembering Russia. For 
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century after century the rulers of Moscow, through good and evil 
fortune, never ceased to work towards the end of gathering 
together under one sceptre the dismembered fragments of the half- 
compacted Russian nation of Vladimir and Yaroslav. It must 
have appeared a desperate task. Moscow was but a colony in a 
region which was not yet completely Slavised, and was, further- 
more, under the suzerainty of the Mongol ‘‘ Golden Horde” on the 
Volga. The ancient seats of the empire of Vladimir, Kiev and 
Chernigov, were ruinous and in the hands of the Lithuanians, as 
was Smolensk. Suzdal and Vladimir had been destroyed by the 
Mongols. Halichia—the Galicia which the Russian armies are 
now recovering for Russia—maintained a precarious independence 
only until 1339, when it was seized by Poland at about the same 
time as Gedimin of Lithuania annexed Kiev. Novgorod the Great 
and Pskov were semi-independent, though forced at times to pay 
tribute to the Mongols; but they were members of the Hanseatic 
League, and gravitating towards Germany. They were by no 
means distinguished by patriotic support of the Nationalists of 
Moscow, and in the popular estimate were no better than traitors 
to the cause of national reunion and the national church. To gather 
together again all these lost or seceded territories was the consistent 
policy of the Muscovite Tsars. They were no less resolved to put 
an end to the fatal practice of dividing their dominions among their 
sons. That in the pursuit of these aims they committed many 
actions indefensible from the point of view of morality is not to be 
denied. But that their aims were worthy, and beneficial to the 
nation, is no less certain. The partition of Poland, of which so much 
is made as a gigantic crime, was, on the part of Russia, in the main 
simply the resumption of territories which had been reft from her 
in her weakness by Poland and Lithuania. The seizure of Poland 
itself and Finland certainly come into the category of acts of pure 
aggression, yet Poland had acted in precisely the same manner 
towards Russia in the days of her debility. So, also, had Sweden. 
Peter the Great’s attack upon Charles XII. was in_ itself 
indefensible, but Peter, in reporting the capture of Dorpat, could 
speak of it with truth, no less than of other places, as ‘‘ this ancient 
““ possession of our country.’? The feeling of the Russians with 
regard to the Baltic provinces was very much that of Frenchmen of 
the present day towards Alsace and Lorraine. The conquest of the 
Tartar Khanates of Kazan, Astrakhan, and the Crimea, was the 

natural retaliation of a recovering people upon an enemy who had 
oppressed and humiliated them in former days. Russia’s greatest 
territorial acquisition, that of Siberia, was as unconscious as the 
British absorption and colonisation of Canada and Australia, which 
it greatly resembles. It was also natural that the vast, almost 
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unpeopled region should be regarded at first as a convenient place 
of exile—Australia was long so regarded by the British Govern- 
ment. The conquest of Turkestan was an operation which became 
absolutely necessary when Russia came into contact with the Turki, 
IXhanates and nomad tribes; and no one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with the history of that unhappy region can well deny 
that the Russian occupation has been all for the good of mankind. 
To conclude, there is perhaps no great Empire—not even that of 
Rome, which has been built up with so little deliberate aggression 
as that of Russia. And Russia may fairly claim that almost every- 
where, even in Poland, her rule has been an improvement, often 
a vast improvement, upon preceding conditions. 

In considering the backwardness of Russia in certain respects 
there is a grave tendency among Western writers to forget the 
geographical and climatic conditions which have affected so 
adversely in the past her internal and political development. The 
races which dwell on the Great Eastern Plain of Europe have from 
the dawn of history been first exposed to the force of the floods 
which have swept away great Empires. Hardly any part of the 
world is so unfitted by nature to afford a stronghold for national 
independence. In many places the broad, open, rolling ‘‘ steppe” 
or veldt is an ideal campaign ground for the cavalry swarms of an 
Attila or a Timur. The many rivers are rarely formidable 
obstacles—some of the greatest are fordable in the summer—and, 
though the forests and marshes could afford an asylum to indepen- 
dence, they could not nurture civilisation. Over this wide and ill- 
protected plainland the hordes which destroyed Roman civilisation 
swept, wave after wave, for a period of five centuries. The Goths 
and the Alans heaved themselves back and forth over the South 
Russian steppe. Then came the savage Huns. In their passage 
westward and their return to the east they must have destroyed any 
budding germs of a Slavonic nation in the Great European Plain. 
After them came the Avars and their concomitant hordes of 
Bulgars, Pechenegs, and others as destructive as the Huns—if, 
indeed, as seems probable, they were not largely Huns under new 
names. To establish settled and organised states amid such a 
turmoil of pillage and bloodshed was a hopeless task; and it was 
not until the tide of invasion had temporarily subsided that the 
Norseman Hreerekr (Rurik) was able to lay the foundations of a 
Russian Empire in the basin of the Dnieper. Its boundaries 
steadily widened, and by the twelfth century it extended across the 
Volga. But the polyarchy of the numerous branches of the 
Rurikovich line was fatal to national unity at a great crisis. 
Doubtless this evil would have been overcome, as it eventually was 
under far less favourable conditions; but the terrible Mongol 
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irruptions of the thirteenth century put an abrupt period to Russian 
political development and the early Russian civilisation. 
Waliszewski and others have indeed endeavoured to prove that this 
civilisation was very low and almost non-existent. But as a fact 
there is nothing to show that it was not in all essentials generally 
on a level with the slowly developing civilisations in Western 
Europe, with which it was in contact. Its retardation was due less 
to the intractability of the people than to the internecine brawls of 
the Rurikovich princes. The same phenomenon was apparent in 
Western Europe, where strong rulers of the type of Philip 
Augustus were endeavouring to curb feudal and dynastic anarchy. 
Russian civilisation was doubtless somewhat rude, and Russian 
social conditions were perhaps somewhat backward; but the country 
was developing along its natural lines, and would probably have 
attained a respectable stage of culture, had not the Mongol fury 
nipped everything in the bud. The chief centres of Russian 
civilisation were destroyed ; the whole country wasted with horrible 
thoroughness and barbarity. The Mongol suzerainty which 
succeeded it may not have been exceptionally oppressive; but 
nothing could undo the results of the tremendous irruption. Every- 
where were poverty, ruin, and the torpor of despair. Between 
Mongols, Poles, and Lithuanians the great heritage of Vladimir 
and Yaroslav was torn into tatters. The fairest portions of the 
empire were lost; and it was in a region less favoured by nature, 
still half inhabited by barbarian tribes, and under the heavy hand 
of the Mongol, that the Tsars of Moscow had to begin again the 
Sisyphean task of rebuilding Russia. Sisyphean it was indeed. 
The poor and undeveloped territory of the Tsardom was wasted 
repeatedly by Lithuanians from the west and Tartars from the south 
and east. Moscow itself was sacked again and again, and even 
Dmitri Donskoi’s splendid victory did not save it from destruction 
at the hand of Tokhtamish Khan (1382). On the heels of 
Tokhtamish came Timur. But wasted and tortured as it was, 
Muscovy survived. It is not to be wondered at that civilisation was 
at a low ebb: the marvel is that in such misery and under such 
trials national consciousness survived at all. 

Through the centuries of Mongol domination, through good and 
evil fortune, the rulers of Moscow steadily persevered in the task 
of building up once more a solid Russian State. Simeon (1340- 
1353) defiantly called himself Prince of all the Russias, and till 
Ivan the Great ascended the throne and shook off Mongol 
suzerainty the princes never ceased to struggle for independence 
and to “‘ gather together the lands’’ to the best of their ability. 
In their misery the Orthodox Church was the mainstay of the 
struggling people; and if its hierarchy carried Byzantine 
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monachism to the verge of absurdity, much must be forgiven 
them, for in the ruin of Russia, as in the ruin of Rome, Christianity 
was the one stable rallying point. Ivan III. was a greater 
‘‘ gatherer of the lands’’ than his predecessors, a great organiser 
and emperor, the first ‘‘ Groznii Gosudar’’ (Majestic Ruler). The 
awful crimes of his grandson, the so-called Ivan the ‘‘ Terrible ”’ 
{really the ‘“‘ Majestic’’ or ‘‘ Awe-inspiring ’’), must not blind us 
to his indisputable genius, and to his success in crushing the 
dangerous power of the multitudinous semi-independent princes 
and nobles of Russia. His difficulties were enormous. His efforts 
at reform were not only hampered by his own hideous personal 
character, but by the fact that the new Russia was shut off from 
Western Europe by strong and bitter enemies. With England 
alone could Russia communicate on friendly terms, but England 
was not powerful enough to aid her effectually, and the Englishman 
who visited Moscow thought of little save trade. Yet something 
was done. Ivan’s work was carried forward by the famous Boris 
Godunov, first as Regent, then as Tsar; Russia was on the high 
road to progress when the fearful ‘‘ Period of Troubles’ (1606- 
1614) came down, and overwhelmed everything in a whirlwind of 
bloodshed and ruin. 

Once more the task of reconstruction had to be begun 
almost from the foundation. Feodor Romanov (the Patriarch 
Philaret), the father of the Tsar Michael, set his hand to the work, 
and it was carried on by Alexei. When Peter the Great assumed 
full control in 1695 his way was well prepared for him. The name 
of Peter so overshadows Russian history that we are in danger 
of forgetting that he was the son of a progressive father, and the 
successor of several devoted pioneers—men such as Ordin 
Nastchokin and Artamon Matveiev—by whom his internal policy 
had been largely foreshadowed. His foreign policy of ‘* breaking 
‘a window through to the West’’ simply followed that of Ivan 
the Terrible. It is even probable that by his brutal methods 
and his total lack of consideration of national feeling Peter, in 
several respects, retarded the progress of reform. He almost tore 
Russia apart in turning her too roughly to the Occident. A wiser 
man would have done as much and with less brutality. The 
“* Terrible ’’ Ivan had been regarded by the people as their father 
and protector. It was the nobles and princes who oppressed them 
upon whom his hand lay so heavily. Peter the Great, despite his 
vast exertions and the real nobility of his aims, did not win the 
heart of his people—a rare phenomenon. 

It is this unity of ruler and people which is a feature of Russian 
history. Very rarely do we find any indication that the ruler of 
Russia, whatever his official title, has not been regarded as the 
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father and leader of his people. The Gosudar, Tsar, or Tsessar, 
has been, and is, to the people Russia incarnate. And it is highly 
probable that the Autocratic Monarchy is, even now, the form of 
government best suited to the slowly developing Russian nation. 
Reform of the bureaucracy is needed far more than drastic changes 
in the main principles of government. As matters stand, an over- 
throw of the monarchy—not that this is to be anticipated—would 
merely lead to an oligarchy of intellectuals such as supervened in 
South America upon the expulsion of Spanish rule; and I venture 
to pronounce that such a change would confer no benefit. 

But while admitting that the Russian Tsars and Tsessars, as a 
whole, have deserved well of their people, the phenomenon which 
must chiefly impress itself upon the student of Russian history is 
the amazing virility of the people. They survived the Mongol 
fury; they endured the Mongol tyranny. Once rid of the Mongol 
they began to tread again the path of progress. They survived the 
cataclysm of 1605-1613, to become greater than ever. At every 
crisis their stern patriotism and self-sacrificing devotion have been 
gloriously manifest. The great national uprising of 1611-1613 was 
emphatically a popular movement; and its organisers were not the 
princes, but Kuzma Minin, the tradesman of Niznii Novgorod, and 
Avram Palitzin, a simple priest. The great struggle of 1812-1814 
was in all essentials a patriotic uprising; and in no episode of 
history have the energy and devotion of a people been more 
conspicuous. In 1916, as in 1812 and 1613, behind the deliberation 
of Cabinets and the manoeuvres of armies, there is apparent, not 
obscurely, the national solidarity and determination which no mere 
political administration can, unaided, secure. 

The evolution of Russia as a nation has been attended by such 
catastrophic disasters as scarce any people has endured and 
survived. Sorely retarded in her dev elopment by her dynastic 
polyarchy and harassed by the Tartar tribes of the Southern 
Steppe, she might have made good progress—when her whole 
national life was scathed and withered by the blighting irruption of 
the Mongols. After centuries of humiliation a new Russia was 
slowly coming into being and resuming the contact with Western 
Europe which had been utterly lost, when the awful ‘‘ Period of 
‘‘ Troubles ’’ supervened. Tsardom, organised government, all 
but the veriest skeleton of society vanished; but the people— 
stubborn, patient, religious—survived and plodded doggedly 
forward once more. And since she has fairly emerged into the 
light, the history of Russia has been no ignoble one. It will, I 
believe, be found that whenever Russia has chosen her part it has 
been that which the ultimate verdict of history will approve. For 
more than two centuries, alone among the great powers of the 
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world, she has been the steady friend and protector of the Eastern 
Christians and the persistent enemy of the Turk. Had she had her 
way the brutal tyranny of the Osmanli had vanished long since. 
To-day, there is no thinking Englishman who does not bitterly 
regret Our past mistakes, and wish that we had been true to our 
friend of old, who stood shoulder to shoulder with us against the 
might of Napoleon. Russia was the steady opponent of Frederick 
the Great, and, save for the opposition of England and the 
premature death of Elizabeth Petrovna, Russia would have left no 
Prussia in existence to be false to ally after ally, and ultimately to 
become the curse of Germany and of the world. She was the 
opponent of Napoleon as of Frederick the Great, and, more 
fortunate in 1812-14 than in 1756-62, was able to take a chief part 
in the overthrow of a would-be world despot. And to-day, as in 
1812-14, she is standing by us in the effort to destroy a tyranny 
infinitely worse, because less human, than that which Napoleon 
might have established. She has set an example of perseverance 
and devotion which her allies may well admire. It is commonly 
said that France and Britain have found their greatness again in 
the stress of the European War. That may or may not be true. It 
would undoubtedly be more just to say that war has brought the 
great qualities of the French and British peoples into stronger 
evidence than they were in time of peace. But of Russia it need 
not be said at all. In all her history Russia has ever been true to 
herself on a great occasion. To-day, she is, as:she was in 1613 and 
in 1812, supremely great. 


EDWARD Foorp. 


SEA POWER AND. CIVILISATION. 


FACT of pre-war history that will remain salient for futurity 
is the different effect of the British Navy and of the German 
Army upon the armament problem of Europe. All Germany’s 
neighbours (which if we include Austria’s, comprise nearly all 
Europe) were ever increasing their armies up to the limit of their 
man-power. But with the single exception of Germany herself, 
England’s maritime neighbours were practically unarmed 
against her, France having finally withdrawn her Navy from our 
proximity. 
It was my privilege to spend some months last year visiting four 
of our small neighbour States and to meet there individuals of 
all ranks, from peasants to Foreign Ministers. Earlier and later 
I visited some of the great States, America, Russia, and France, 
which in themselves are both more interesting and more 
important. But for the study of general problems the small States 
have one eminent advantage. However individual a small nation 
may be, it cannot shut out the influence of its great neighbours, and 
it therefore becomes a sensitive index of the psychology and develop- 
ment of the powers whose shadows pass over it and intermingle 
there. And by going immediately from Norway to Sweden, 
from Sweden to Holland, from Holland to Switzerland, one became 
conscious of differences of atmosphere far greater than could be 
accounted for by the slight racial divergencies of these countries. 
My conclusion, put briefly, is that there are two types of 
psychology in Europe to-day, dictated ultimately by geographical 
conditions, and that the innerness of the present struggle is that it 
signalises the birth of an era. A new species of association among 
nations is labouring for realisation. 


I; 


With all their differences, one thing is common to the small 
nations to-day: their intense nationalism. A Dane, with whom 
I returned across the Atlantic, confessed that he found other 
countries better to live in than Denmark, but in this hour of danger 
he was returning to the only country he was ready to die for. 
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But if the intensity of their nationalism is common, the 
nationalities are distinct. Even Norway and Sweden are drama- 
tically unlike. The Norwegian genius for outstanding feats of 
adventure, enterprise, literature, and art contrasts with that of the 
Swedes for system and every kind of civil and domestic accom- 
modation. The Norwegian has given us his winter sports, the 
Swede a system of physical culture. Yet the Norwegian, endowed 
with all warlike qualities, thinks litthke of war; and it is Sweden 
whose politics are torn with armament controversies. The reason 
is not far to seek. Norway has no need to think of war, because, 
except for Sweden herself, Britain is the only power that could 
seriously threaten her, and we may be proud of the fact that of 
Britain she is not afraid. Sweden looks across the Baltic at two 
immense military empires, and, with the long memory of small 
peoples she thinks of the feats of Gustavus Adolphus and of 
Charles XII., only to realise the extreme improbability of 
their being repeated in conflict with German or Russian armies 
of to-day. 

It was undoubtedly the different importance which the two 
countries attached to commercial development and_ strategic 
Strength respectively, which underlay the divergence of view 
culminating in the separation. Norway, a land of great natural 
resources but small food-producing power, can only expand 
by a vigorous development of her commercial activity; and, 
while Sweden keenly felt the loss of strategic power in the 
separation, Norway cheerfully underwent a much greater loss, 
for the sake of the commercial advantage of having her own 
Consuls. 

In the present war the two countries take a characteristically 
different attitude towards German naval aggression. The German 
submarine policy against neutral shipping was bitterly resented in 
Norway as an attack upon her trade. But though Sweden also 
suffered, she displayed curiously little resentment, only one or two 
of her newspapers taking any serious notice of the matter. What 
rapidly changed Swedish opinion, and actually brought her to the 
verge of war, was the action of a German man-of-war in attacking 
a British merchantman within Swedish waters, and under the 
protection of a Swedish gunboat. Sentiment in Sweden did not 
regard attacks upon her commerce, however unprovoked, as being 
unpardonable assaults against her sovereign rights as a nation. 
But when one of her warships had to clear for action to defend 
the inviolability of Swedish territorial waters, this was felt to be 
a blow struck at her nationality itself. America has definitely 
refused to distinguish between the two classes of action, and 
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in so doing has made her contribution (relatively diminutive, 
but sufficiently significant) to the common cause of the 
sea-peoples. 

It would be the greatest mistake, however, to think of Sweden’s 
‘‘ militarism’? as aggressive. She would be ready to fight a 
defensive war for her territory, or her honour; but she proved her 
will for peace when she refused to engage Norway in a conflict at 
the time of the latter’s defection. Bitterly as she felt the blow, she 
merely made the statesmanlike condition that all frontier defences 
be removed on both sides. The importance of the distinction is 
that it cannot be attributed primarily, if at all, to national will or 
temperament, but almost entirely to geographical position. There 
seems to be a sharp distinction between the Atlantic and the Con- 
tinental psychology, which can be read almost like a zone marking 
a change of vegetation. Along the “‘salt,’’ or West, coast of Sweden 
none but anti-militarists are returned to the Riksdag. But the 
great peasant demonstration in favour of increased armaments 
marched upon Stockholm from the inland and Baltic regions. 
In Stockholm, England is sometimes regarded as actually 
responsible for the Belgian disaster by her long refusal of 
conscription. 

But Belgium herself furnishes another example of the point in 
question. Before the war, no candidate could obtain a seat in 
Parliament for Antwerp who voted for increase of armaments; in 
Brussels no one could obtain one who did not vote for it. 
Antwerp’s thoughts were, wisely or foolishly, set upon more 
constructive schemes than those of defence; it was the inland city 
that realised their terrible necessity. 

In Holland and Switzerland we find a certain parallel to Norway 
and Sweden respectively. Switzerland, though for many centuries 
the very citadel of liberty, displays in some respects the typically 
Continental psychology. The Swiss, being a mixture of races, are 
strongly divided in their sympathies at the present moment, and 
one can, of course, find a variety of opinion among them. But 
they are all conscious that it is not their common race or language, 
but their unique strategic position which enables them to remain 
a nation. They have fortified this position by a well-drilled and 
well-appointed army that can be mobilised in a few hours. Their 
sympathy with Belgium, though sincere enough even in the 
German cantons, is apt to be modified by their condemnation of 
her unpreparedness. They know why the Germans did not attack 
France through their country, and they are inclined to regard 
Belgium as culpably remiss; the very fact of her strategic position 
being less strong ought to have made the Belgians, they think, 
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strengthen their armament proportionately. Otherwise they had 
no right to expect to remain a people. This, of course, only 
represents the view of a part of the population, but that part is 
not the professional military caste, which in all countries may 
be expected to dwell on this aspect of things; it is characteristic, 
as in Sweden, of large parts of the bourgeoisie and the 
peasant classes, amongst whom in Holland such ideas must be 
rare indeed. 

Holland, as her diplomatic correspondence with England and 
Germany proves, fearlessly bases her position upon the rights of 
nations, and speaks with almost defiant courage to powers that 
could reduce her to a second Belgium, or strip her of her historic 
over-seas empire, in less than a month’s time. Nowhere else 
in Europe have I found the same firm, almost rigid, faith in 
international law as in Holland, though the attitude is the 
same as I found in Washington and as prevails, I believe, in 
South America. 

To sum up the difference of attitude between the small nations 
coming within the Continental zone and those under the influence 
of the Atlantic, one may say that in the latter nationality tends to 
be regarded as something justified by strong national sentiment, 
language, and history. In the inland countries it tends to be based 
upon a strong strategic position, supported by adequate military 
defences. 


ae 


With the clue provided by the small States, let us next examine 
the characteristics of the great Atlantic Powers. Our own 
territory, the only great over-seas Empire in history, is unlike any- 
thing that has hitherto been called an empire. Its principle is 
almost consistently to build its security upon the recognition of 
local patriotism. Not only are the Colonies encouraged to erect 
themselves into States, with their own institutions, and entirely 
free to contribute or not to the defences of the Empire, but even 
native States are ruled with as much consideration as possible for 
local sentiment. We do not, for instance, garrison Egypt from 
India in times of peace, and we certainly do not send natives of 
other parts of the Empire to garrison India in the way that the 
Romans exchanged their legionaries, and as the Germans, to 
some extent, exchange their non-German regiments to-day. 
It iseven possible for the highest races, such as the French in 
Canada, or the Dutch in South Africa, to become enthusiastic 
members of our confederacy of peoples, and to claim their right 
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with the rest to offer their lives in its cause; which may be 
attributed to the fact that their local patriotism is allowed its 
full bent. The North American Union is in many ways closely 
analogous to our own dominions, the Washington Government 
holding the States of the Union with a singularly weak leash from 
the point of view of coercive power, but probably all the more 
effective from the point of view of national sentiment. 

France, owing both to her geographical position and to her 
historical development, is of a far more ‘‘ Continental ’’ type than 
the Anglo-Saxon powers. Her government is more centralised, 
and her army takes a more vital place in her national polity. 
lt was therefore the more significant that even she should reduce 
her term of military service, as she did for a time; and, whether 
wise or not, the action was a strong indication of her underlying 
mind. 

But what is of even greater significance than the policy of the 
French, British, or American dominions themselves, is the temper 
of mind which has been fostered in the Atlantic area at large. For 
a century there has been no war except the Spanish American 
War between any of the powers of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
small States, though practically without Navies, have in no case 
had to sacrifice their valuable over-seas possessions. Definite 
treaties have recently been made between America and England, 
and America and France, to submit all disputes to the Hague. 
England and France, having settled all outstanding differences, 
entered into a close understanding which prepared the way for the 
present alliance. The United States has been successful in 
cultivating the close friendship of the South American Republics, 
and it may be truly said of the powers of the Atlantic basin 
that they had already come to form a comity of nations in 
which international law was fast becoming as binding as 
national law, and the Hague Tribunal the recognised court 
of appeal. 

The curious thing is that this result is apparently achieved by 
two opposite processes. In the end the peoples of the Atlantic basin 
reach a condition of “‘ diversity in unity,’’ whether the diversity is 
first claimed by the small power, or the unity enforced by the 
greater one. An instance of the former process comes again from 
Scandinavia, when Norway demanded her complete political 
independence. This was the first step, and was an assertion 
of diversity. But it has been quickly followed by its com- 
plementary tendency towards unity. For the actual result 
of the disunion has not been disruptive, the three Scandinavias 
being more united in sentiment to-day than ever in history. 
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They are beginning to institute laws in common on various 
minor questions, and the meeting of the three kings at Malmo 
to agree to a united foreign policy was a dramatic step towards 
a kind of federal partnership. Incidentally this agreement 
has been of the greatest assistance to the cause of the Sea- 
peoples to-day; for however divided Swedish opinion might 
be, Denmark’s, and still more Norway’s, neutrality was expressly 
favourable to us. But the point more relevant to the immediate 
discussion is that no sooner is the very slight semblance of foreign 
dominion, such as Sweden exercised over Norway, removed, than 
the natural tendency of maritime nations towards some sort of 
federation asserts itself. The interesting fact that Sweden has 
benefited even more than Norway by the increased stimulus to 
exertion which the sense of self-dependence has given, is only one 
more indication of the progress-value of every fact which raises 
the ‘‘ voltage ’’ of local patriotism. 

But the Scandinavias are peninsulas closely approaching insular 
conditions. In South Africa the long-time unsettlement between 
the two dominant white peoples presented a Continental problem, 
and its solution was only at last brought about by the opposite 
process. In this case a long war was fought against a highly armed 
but minor population, not merely to defeat it, but absolutely to 
disarm it; after which it was given full political rights, and the 
two peoples are now united under the premiership of a member 
of the conquered race. In this case the diversity was conceded after 
the unity had been enforced—enforced, but (quaintly enough as 
it must seem to outsiders) without prejudice as to whether it be 
predominantly English or Dutch. 

Or, to take another case where opinion will perhaps be less 
divided; the North and South War in America was at first only 
indirectly concerned with slavery. Nominally, it was fought to 
disarm a rival State and system set up in the same Continental area. 
But when the unity had been enforced, the Southern States became 
as free and, finally, almost as completely autonomous as British 
Colonies. 


. . ° . . . . . . 


The story is a very old one. From time immemorial freedom 
has been associated with the sea and ships, militarism with the 
inland peoples. Even in the second and third millenniums B.c., we 
have the contrast between the warrior kings of Assyria, who went 
forth from their mountain fastnesses to seize and devour all weaker 
States, and the canal-digging kings of Babylonia, who knit the 
cities of Mesopotamia’s navigable streams into a law-regulated and 
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industrial civilisation. But hitherto the strategic weakness of the 
maritime cities and dominions has led to their being repeatedly 
overwhelmed by the land powers, so that the greatest empires 
have arisen from inland peoples. .Even to-day, the capitals of 
the world in almost all the great States, except the Anglo- 
Saxon ones, are inland cities, showing the inland origin of the 
dominant powers.* 

The new fact in our epoch is the matchless strategic position of 
Great Britain and the genius of English seamanship. It is this 
which prevented Madrid in the sixteenth century, Paris in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth, and is preventing Berlin in the 
twentieth century from becoming masters of a European State. 
For to-day, even without annexations, the Prussian Army would 
be the diplomatic masters of Europe if the British Fleet had been 
driven from the seas. 

But if this were all, it might be little to be proud of. To have 
arrested, century after century, the tendency of Europe to coalesce 
under some dominant culture seems at best to be but a negative 
result. It is because the Atlantic powers have at last evolved a 
form of elastic unity, which vitalises rather than depresses local 
independence, that we may feel the deepest national pride in the 
century of British sea-supremacy, under which this comity of 
-nations has slowly come to its nativity. 


Iil. 


Despite the storm clouds that darken the hour, it is probable that 
a dawn has already passed, that a new era is begun. In the bitter- 
ness of our struggle we scarcely realise that the air of day-break 
already moves upon the sea. If the danks of an ancient night still 
roll heavily over the continents, it is fit that we, of all men, recog- 
nise the day to which we have lived. The British Empire is itself 
a new thing, and something better than any previous rule of com- 
parable magnitude. In the Atlantic comity dwells the promise of 
something greater and better still. 

Maturity in the life of plants and animals is the stage when 
increase passes from growth to generation; when the new life is 
no mere addition to the tissues of the old, but the creation of a new 
individual. In the case of European nations the analogy is 
rather that of brothers than of parent and child, but so far as 


* Moscow is the historical capital of Russia, corresponding to Rome, Vienna, 
Paris, Madrid, Berlin. The foundation of Petrograd by Peter the Great was part of 
his deliberate imitation of England, Holland, and the Scandinavias, the Atlantic 
nations of his age. 
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the relationship of nation with nation in the new order is based on 
moral and emotional ties between different individuals, instead of 
physical ties in the same individual, the analogy holds. We have, 
to this extent, reached the period when the higher delights and 
obligations of the family and society replace the merely physical 
pains and appetites of the individual body. Life is not merely 
the same kind of thing made better, it is a better kind of 
thing.* 

The new epoch would have been entered if there was only 
one such international relationship, but in point of fact we 
have in the Atlantic basin a rich variety of races, temperaments, 
languages, historical traditions, and nationalities small and great. 
In this war we have shown that a very strong combination outside, 
though it may injure, cannot destroy the liberties and common 
civilisation of this area. But as it is in the essence of the case 
that only those should fight who voluntarily do so, we shall pro- 
bably always defend it with only a portion of our strength. 
Against this weakness must be set the advantage of defending a 
cause which implies, as we believe it does, a higher conception 
of human organisation. If we could not command the whole 
strength of the Atlantic system, the Atlantic psychology was 
destined to win us outside support and to turn the scale in our 
favour in a proportion of the doubting nations. 

Italy, who so long held herself in a painful equilibrium, has been 
won rather than constrained into our alliance. The support of 
Japan, which has done us good service, was a consequence not only 
of our power but of the well-known character of our Asiatic rule. 
And it is beyond dispute that it was the friendliness of the Atlantic 
powers to Russia’s original Hague scheme of disarmament, as con- 
trasted with Germany’s reluctance and opposition, that slowly and 
inevitably knit up the Triple Entente. A visitor to Russia returns 
with the impression that the spirit of the people has some deep 
instinctive grasp of the real issue at stake. A hundred years ago 
it was the nation, and no mere court intrigue, that fought with us 
on the side of liberty in the Napoleonic struggle; to-day, the same 
instinct has, with even clearer vision, bound all parties together in 
a fight which began to defend the honour and independence of a 
small Balkan nationality. 

Even more significant, perhaps, is the unwilling tribute of our 
adversaries in claiming our motives as their own. They have repre- 


* The above was already in type when Mr. Asquith spoke his historic words in 
Parliament on October 11th, describing the ‘‘ends of the Allies”: ‘‘ Supremacy 
of right over force, free development under equal conditions, and each in accord- 
ance with its own genius, of all the States, great or small, which build up the 
family of civilised mankind.” 
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sented themselves as fighting for the safety of Europe from future 
outbreaks of aggression, for the freedom of the seas, the rights of 
small nationalities, and so forth; and though we hear Belgium and 
Serbia spoken of as parts of the German Empire, the party 
repudiating the policy of annexations is kept prominently before 
the eyes of neutral nations. 

To conclude: The question history seems to be deciding to-day 
is whether the greater unities, or unity, to be characteristic of the 
future shall be such that each nation plays its part ag an 
independent actor—as is already the case in the Atlantic basin— 
or as a mere limb controlled by a decreasing number of great 
powers, and finally by one all-dictating power; the type towards 
which the great land empires seem ever to have moved. Shall 
the organisation of nations be analogous to thatof a single 
body, or to that of a society; or, let us say, to a society like a bee- 
hive, in which the individual is aborted for the service of the whole, 
or to that of a city, in which every individuality is enlarged. Shall 
the nations be sociologically or only physiologically organised ? 
Shall it be as when the citizen dwells a mere fragment in an all- 
effacing city, or as when the city dwells proudly in the hearts of 
its citizens ? 


JOSEPH WHICKSTEED. 


ith eoECKE TD OF THE-ENGLISH*GCHARACTER. 


HE national characteristics of citizens of a State are always a 
matter of interest to the citizens themselves. In time of war 
they become of importance to their allies and their enemies. 
Hence, at the present moment, we find, in German, French, and 
Russian newspapers and reviews, articles on the national character 
of the English people. All these critics, friend and foe alike, 
agree in one respect—that the British character is peculiarly 
puzzling, inconsistent, and difficult to understand. 

History shows, and our bitterest enemies admit, that the English 
people are, above all nations, stubborn in warfare and persistent 
in the face of difficulties. ‘‘ England wins one battle only, but 
“‘that is the last,’’ say the Italian papers. Our military history 
shows that British troops excel in defence against overwhelming 
odds. The sieges of Londonderry, Gibraltar, Lucknow, Lady- 
smith, Mafeking; the battles of Waterloo and Ypres; in all these 
conflicts the British soldier showed his supreme gift—that of 
‘“ sticking it.’? ‘‘ Tear-’em is a good dog, but Holdfast is a better.”’ 
—the national proverb illustrates the national characteristics, love 
of sport and tenacity. 

Nevertheless, our critics on the hearth in the daily press roundly 
abuse us for ‘‘not taking the war seriously.’’ Our Allies are 
reluctantly compelled to admit that there is a curious air of detach- 
ment and frivolity in the presence of imminent national danger. 
Our enemies foam at us because we refuse to treat them with the 
solemnity they consider their due. Reading the German press, 
one would draw the conclusion that if the English people would 
only cease to jeer at the ‘‘ German wireless news,’’ would give 
up talking of the war in terms of sport, would frankly confess to 
Germany “‘ you are 2 very formidable nation and have done great 
“‘things,’’ all our wickedness and hypocrisy would be forgiven. 
Germany feels herself like Thor in the hall of the giants. She 
strains her muscles and performs prodigious feats, but we stand 
round laughing. ‘‘ All the giants laughed, and the noise of their 
“laughing was loud as the breaking of great waves on the shore.’’ 

Frenchmen, whose whole soul is in the war, come over here and 
find us eagerly discussing Charlie Chaplin and the bubble blown 
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by Professor Dewar. Our rulers find it necessary to correct these 
impressions by importing small bodies of delegates from the Allied 
nations. These representative men are personally conducted on 
a tour of inspection. ‘* A visit to the Grand Fleet’ has super- 
seded ‘‘A tour round the Trossachs.’’ We show them our 
munition factories instead of our cathedrals. 

All through our history, the tale has been the same. Apparent 
indifference, disregard of consequences, absence of forethought and 
organisation—yet grim determination in the hour of trial. “A 
‘‘ degenerate people, unable to retain what was won by its gallant 
‘“ancestors!’’ Such has been the cry from age to age; and yet it 
has retained and has increased its conquests. ‘‘ We seem to have 
‘“conquered half of the world in a fit of absence of mind,”’ says 
Professor Seeley. 

Hence our reputation for hypocrisy. John Bull, the next door 
neighbour of Herr Hans, is always lamenting the weakness of his 
defence against burglars. He has lost, he says, “that alacrity 
‘‘of spirit that he was wont to have,’’ his limbs are feeble, his 
eye is dim. His house is decaying; it is open to every bold 
invader. Meanwhile his quarrels with his wife and his sons are 
audible to every ear. ‘‘ Ho! ho!”’ thinks Hans. ‘* He says that, 
‘““does he; and indeed I can tell the signs myself. But how rich 
‘“he is, how undeservedly rich and clothed with the spoils of half 
“the world! I will fall upon him suddenly and slay him and 
‘““take from him all that he has. ‘England has everything and 
“deserves nothing, Germany has nothing and deserves every- 
‘thing.’ ’’ But Hans gets no further than the threshold. John 
Bull exhibits an unexpected vigour. His wife and sons fly to his 
assistance. Quarrels in the household are forgotten in the presence 
of the common enemy. So, when Hans is thrown out at length 
and retreats growling and discomfited, he proclaims his grievance 
to the world. ‘‘ They are hypocrites, these British; they tempted 
‘“me onto my ruin. Perfidious Albion—to pretend to be so weak 
‘“and prove to be so strong!” 

Yet there is a very simple solution to the apparent inconsistencies 
of the English character. England is the Peter Pan of the nations, 
the country which never grew up. It was once termed “‘ the 
‘“‘weary Titan,’ a gross misnomer. Rather, it is a great, 
sprawling, overgrown schoolboy, half unconscious of his strength. 
There is a strong strain of boyishness in every normal mature 
Englishman. Combined in the race, this marks the character of 
the nation. With this clue at hand, let us see if we cannot explain 
much that is apparently contradictory. Lately we were taken to 
task by the Times because we showed more joy over one Zeppelin 
that did not return than over the capture of Erzeroum. But what 
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schoolboy would not have exhibited the same discrimination? A 
shot in the gross belly of a swanking, bullying Zeppelin—and 
down comes the monster, oozing gas at every pore. Are we to 
blame that we ail cheered? No flags were flown in London for 
the victory of the Marne. A battle on so vast a scale has not the 
touch of the human personal element which appeals to youth. 
But thousands of citizens thronged the bridges, to cheer the plucky 
little Wandle on its triumphal progress up the river. Nelson, not 
Wellington, is the national hero. Was not Nelson the ideal hero 
for a nation of boys? His empty sleeve, his telescope to his blind 
eye, his signal to the Fleet at Trafalgar, his glorious death in the 
hour of victory! 

The Englishman’s weakness is his lack of foresight; his strength 
lies in his invincible optimism. Both defect and virtue are due 
to his boyish character. If a boy fights, will he fight solemnly with 
a great sense of responsibility, or will he fight joyously, gaily, as 
if fighting were a jest? We know the answer. Let us not wonder 
then at the humour of the trenches, at the soldier’s apparent light- 
ness of heart, at his grim jokes in the very beard of Goodman 
Death. 

Sir Thomas More was a great Englishman, but we have all read 
of his jokes on the scaffold. ‘‘ Scandalous levity,’’ is the cry of the 
unthinking. Be sure it was not so. More was typical of his 
nation. An Englishman finds it difficult to put into words the 
deeper thoughts of man. They become banal and pompous in the 
expression. So he fell back on his panoply of boyhood, that God- 
given boon bestowed on nearly every Englishman, and met his 
death with a jest on his lips. 

All ‘human boys ”’ are coilectors. That great boy, John Bull, 
has collected colonies. It is his hobby, and circumstances beyond 
his control are always adding to his collection. The love of ex- 
ploration and the search for hidden treasure is inherent in the 
young. The Englishman, fortune natus, retains the taste to an 
age when he has the means to indulge in his propensity. 


“* Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone; 
But over the sand and the palm tree the English flag was flown,’’ 


says Kipling. And again in the same poem :— 


“« The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic night, 
The musk ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern light.’ 


This ubiquity of the Briton is one of his chief offences to a certain 
class of foreigner. Throughout the German novel, ‘‘ His English 
‘‘ Wife,’’ we detect an undercurrent of bitterness due to this cause. 
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The German feels himself a provincial in the presence of a nation 
of globe-trotters. As a man grows old, he develops a cat-like 
affection for the locality in which he has resided for some years. If 
he can be induced to leave at all, it will be to remove to some other 
district where the same conditions prevail, and where he may 
expect to be equally comfortable. He will not give up a settled for 
an unsettled habitation. A boy has no such prejudices. He 
prefers a tent in the garden to the most luxurious of sitting-rooms. 
He is ready at any moment to abandon the known and the secure 
in favour of adventure. The prospect of roughing it has no terrors 
for him. The emigrant from Germany and the emigrant from 
Great Britain exhibit the same differences of temperament. The 
German cannot be induced to seek his fortune in the immature 
German colonies; he wil! rather go to the United States, to the 
United Kingdom, or to some well-established British Colony. But 
the Englishman loves to escape from an ordered civilisation. He 
will hunt for quarters of the world where the conventions of his 
home life do not apply. The English soldier whose prayer was 
‘‘to be put somewhere’s east of Suez, where there ain’t no Ten 
‘“Commandments,’’ was not really desirous of breaking the rules © 
of the Decalogue. His sentiment was the same as that of the small 
boy who, to escape the constant ‘* don’ts”’ of his elders, flees him 
to some deserted waste ground where he is monarch of all he 
surveys. Many things have gone to the foundation of the 
British Empire. The blood of innumerable sailors and soldiers, 
the wise forethought and sage diplomacy of statesmen, the energy 
of traders in search of new markets, the enterprise and vigour of 
youth. But the spirit of youth, above all. 

The Englishman in love exhibits all the characteristics of the 
hobbledehoy. Just as the Scotsman, according to popular belief, 
‘‘ jokes wi’ deeficulty,’’ so the Englishman is not glib in his love- 
making. The yokel lovers walk solemnly along the country lanes, 
arms around waists, with never a word between them. Lovers of 
a different class are depicted in Du Maurier’s dialogue between the 
young couple on the seat in the park. ‘‘ Darling!” ‘‘ Yes, 
‘“darling?’’ ‘‘ Nothing, darling; only darling, darling.”’ The 
recipe for a successful farce in this country is not a drama of 
intrigue, every man neighing after his neighbour’s wife, but a 
play like ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,’’ based on the practical joke of an 
undergraduate. We may push the argument too far if we 
claim that English humour is that of the schoolroom — 
it is too rich and varied for that—but some forms of it, 
and those the most peculiar and characteristic, have the 
freshness and originality of youth. The humour of Lewis Carroll 
and W. S. Gilbert is so racy of the soil that special words, ‘* Car- 
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“rollian, Gilbertian,’’ must needs be coined to describe it. ‘I 
“* played cricket once only,’’ observed Lewis Carroll in the Senior 
Common Room at Christ Church, ‘I bowled. The umpire said 
‘‘ that if the ball had gone far enough, it would have been a wide.”’ 
Most Englishmen appreciate the savour of that remark, but I 
doubt whether it would bear translation. Would ‘‘ Vice-versa ”’ 
have gained its enormous success had it been first published in any 
other country but this? 

A foreign observer is reputed to have said that the English take 
their pleasures sadly. Possibly ‘‘ sadly’ is a mistranslation for 
““seriously.’? If so, the statement is illuminating. English- 
men take nothing seriously except their pleasures. Mark that 
bank manager of the grizzling locks; why sits he so mumchance 
at his meals? Whence comes the portentous gloom that overcasts 
his countenance? Has some enterprise of great pith and moment 
turned awry? Are the pillars of Commerce rocking at their foun- 
dation? No; the City stands where it did, but the banker has not 
done himself justice in the spring handicap of his golf club. The 
Cabinet, we are told, keeps no minute book; but every club in this 
country dealing with any form of sport, however humble, has its 
minute book, its secretary, its rules, its general meeting, its com- 
mittees, and its sub-committees. If complaint is sometimes justly 
made against the House of Commons for its frivolity, no such 
charge can be brought against our meetings for purposes of sport. 
The solemnity and deadly seriousness of the croquet tournament 
must be experienced to be believed. 

Now for the practical application of the thesis. You cannot put 
old heads on young shoulders. A nation of boys can never be 
drilled into Wiseacres. Every day a portion of the Press scolds 
us because we will not imitate the Germans we are fighting. But, 
with that sure national instinct which has saved England in every 
past crisis of her history, the average Englishman holds on his way 
deaf-eared to these appeals. He wiil fight in his own way, or not 
at all. He covets nothing of the German, not his Gott nor his 
Kaiser, his soldier nor his sailor, his Kultur nor anything that 
is his. 

When Peter the Hermit roused all Europe for the First Crusade, 
did he exhort his hearers to imitate the Saracens? To paraphrase 
Tom Sawyer’s remark to Huckleberry Finn, ‘ A nice old slouch of 
‘a hermit (and crusader) he would have been.’’ ‘‘ Meat,’ said the 
butcher, in “‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “must be humoured, not drove.” 
The same is true of John Bull. In his heart of hearts every English- 
man loves his own rule-of-thumb methods, his opportunism, his 
absence of theory and organisation and drill, his habit of “‘ getting 
‘there.’ It is as difficult to alter English customs as to change the 
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traditions of a public school. We are always being exhorted to 
copy this or that foreign institution or foreign method. Yet when 
some misguided statesman makes an effort to borrow a leaf from 
the foreigner’s book there is an outcry of indignation. Witness 
the unpopularity of the Insurance Act. An Englishman dislikes 
‘“compulsory thrift’? as cordially as a schoolboy resents the seques- 
tration of his tips and birthday gifts of money for the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

When I read Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ The World Set Free,’’ with its 
picture of the world state, I say to myself, ‘‘ This is not England. 
‘“This is not, and never could be, England.’’ A few passages 
may be quoted. ‘‘ The central idea of the modern system is the 
‘“substitution of cultivating guilds for the individual cultivator 
‘“and for cottage and village life altogether.”’ (p. 216.) ‘‘ Every 
“adult was given a vote, and the world was divided into ten con- 
‘““stituencies, which voted on the same day.’’ (p. 225.) “It 
“becomes difficult to mark out the particular directive personalities 
““of the world. Continually we are less personal.’’ (p. 228.) <A 
strange world for the Englishman with his hatred of system, his 
individuality, his love for ‘‘ men not measures.”’ 

I feel convinced that before these things can happen, the English- 
man must be wiped out of existence or left outside the scheme; and 
if left outside the scheme, the scheme must fail. For, in human 
nature itself, there is something which loves the rebel against ortho- 
doxy, the man who won’t “ fit in,’’ who stoutly refuses to surrender 
his individuality. This is the reason why English methods suc- 
ceed with Eastern peoples. The English method, of course, is to 
have no method at all—hence its charm. Nothing is more dull 
than a cut-and-dried system—allowing for no exception, penalising 
all those who stray from the narrow path. The man with ‘“‘ the 
‘* keep-off-the-grass’’ type of mind can never be a great admini- 
strator. Applying a phrase of Bagehot’s, we may say that 
England is an interesting country, doing interesting things in an 
interesting way ; Germany is an uninteresting country, doing unin- 
teresting things in an uninteresting way. 

If we have the defects of boys, have we not some of their virtues 
—their uncanny swiftness in detecting insincerity, their hatred of the 
boaster? The charlatan in politics has rarely attained to supreme 
office in this country. ‘The type of statesman most successful has 
ever been the man who sticks sturdily to his own opinions, refuses 
{o flatter his feilow-countrymen, and pursues his duty regardless 
of abuse. We are rather suspicious of ‘‘ brilliant men.’’ Our 
distaste for brag and boasting amounts to an obsession ; it has even 
an effect on our words of encomium. Our greatest praise for an 
achievement is the expression ‘‘ not half bad,’ corrupted by the 
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vulgar into “‘not ’alf.’’? If we say of a man that his conduct has 
been “‘ pretty decent,’’ we feel that we have erred on the side of 
exaggeration. This habit of mind is one of the chief stumbling- 
blocks to the foreign observer. A nation, like an individual, is 
generally taken at his own (apparent) estimation. We have, in 
reality, an enormous pride in our race and our country, but because 
our pride is so great we are careful to conceal it. ‘‘ He 1s the 
‘““Gadarene swine,’’ muttered in disgust the boys in Kipling’s 
“‘Stalky and Co.,’’ when the flamboyant Member of Parliament 
unfurled the British flag on the platform, and waved it before their 
eyes to excite their enthusiasm. To them that flag ‘‘ was a matter 
‘““shut up, sacred and apart.’’ Stalky’s name for its would-be 
exploiter was ‘‘a jelly-bellied flag-flapper.”’ 

Our reticence misleads both friend and foe. The great German 
plot of 1914 was complete in every detail to meet every event the 
German intelligence thought likely to occur. But it made no 
allowance for energy and enterprise on the part of the British 
Empire. That Great Britain would raise a huge army and manu- 
facture enormous supplies of munitions; that hosts of armed men 
from the oversea dominions of the Crown would flock to take part 
in the defence of European liberties—these were possibilities not 
foreseen. That such things could occur would have been laughed 
at as the wildest of improbabilities. A study of our past history 
might have suggested caution. But every generation forgets the 
lessons of its predecessors. Now, in the midst of the great war, 
we find the German people still hoping to frighten us by Zeppelins 
and submarines, still buoyed up by expectations that we shall tire 
of the struggle. It is rather pathetic. One pictures to oneself 
‘‘a fat old man of forty’ (to quote from a recent speech in the 
House of Commons) engaged in a strenuous race with a youth of 
eighteen, uttering guttural threats of vengeance as he runs, and 
fondly imagining that he will last out the better. 


CUTHBERT SPURLING. 


SOME NOTES ON PUBLIC FINANCE FOR 
1916-17. 


FEW notes on the Public Finance of the United Kingdom, as 
left at the prorogation of Parliament on August 23rd, 1916, 
will probably prove useful. Before noting some points of 
Mr. McKenna’s two Finance Acts of 1916, a view of the present 
position in gross may be given with regard to War Finance 
—the Votes of Credit, the Cost of the War, and the additions to 
the National Debt. These points in turn may be prefaced by a 
reminder that the House of Commons has abandoned control of 
expenditure during war, especially that for war purposes, votes the 
sums which Mr. Asquith demands on Votes of Credit, allows the 
Treasury to present nominal estimates for the Army and the Navy, 
permits the expenditure to be incurred without a presentation of 
accounts at the usual periods, and relegates all inquiries to the 
good time coming—“ after the war.’’ If we may judge by what 
we see of the ways of some departments, the rich and unwelcome 
stories of loose payments, and so forth, which are current, and 
require investigation ; if we regard the reports of the Committee on 
Public Accounts on payments in connection with certain contracts, 
it would appear that disclosures await us by the side of which the 
rank stories of the corn-selling and other notorious things during 
the South African War will be as Eau-de-Cologne to the very port 
of corruption. There is nothing surprising in such a situation. 
When the public expenditure, all told, reaches £5 millions a day, 
as the Prime Minister told us last July, and no accounts are 
presented to Parliament, and control is suspended, it cannot be 
surprising if loose spending appears prominently, even when 
allowance is made for waste inevitable in war, and such a war. 
During the nerve-racking season of war, engrossed by private 
duties, it is not surprising, too, that few have a firm hold of the 
way ‘‘ money ’’ is being poured forth on war to-day. (When the 
sacrifice of life, health, and limb is regarded, it is not suggested 
here that the financial aspect is the chief consideration.) But the 
consciousness of the cost, of the drain on our resources, is on its 
merits a matter of great practical importance, having a potency 
touching the days as they pass, and for a long time tocome. As it 
is advantageous and also necessary to regard the matter from 
varying points of view, the following figures will be welcomed. 
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The Votes oF Crepit for War Purposes have been as follows :— 
Moved by Mr. Asquith on outbreak of War... £100 millions. 


February 2nd, 1915 ... an eis, 225-7) = 3; 
March Ist, 1915 ay Op Shoo ye 
March Ist, 1915 ae oes Pees over 
June 15th, 1915 “cf ae owes «baker 
July 20th, 1915 ie oa wae G50 © 15 
September 15th, 1915 diy. Peis 0 kia ie 
November 1oth, 1915 Bes sae. L400 alan 
February 20th, 1916 ... p53 ae 420) aR 
May 23rd, 1916 aS a Ree er foc (0, tans ce 
July 24th, 1916 ae ae a e450 4 os 
A Total of ... A Nir + ... £2,832 millions. 


And that last provision may be regarded as sufficient to cover 


—_ requirements to about the end of October, 1916.* 


The Nationa Dest on March gist, 1916, was... £2,189 millions. 
on March 3Ist, 1914, it was £706  ,, 


Addition to March, 1916 ... £1,483 millions. 
To which may be added the Votes of 
Credit in 1916 to July 24th ... SF gPitly ESQ a5 


National Debt arising out of the War was then £2,633 millions. 


But that again is not the same as the COST OF THE Wak to date :— 
Ordinary Income for 1913-14 was £198 millions, nearly. 


Ordinary Income for 1914-15 was 4226 ,, or + £28 millions. 
In 1915-16 it was L8G6 at a OL ao Ry, 
In-1Q16-17-it-will-be (?) £502. — 5,-—- or +304 45, 


Then add the Votes of Credit (to Income) = £2,832 mA 
By the end of Oct. or Nov., 1916, the cost will be £3,302 millions. 


Or thereabouts. But, of course, this last sum includes Loans to 
Allies and to Dominions (up to July, 1916, £328 millions), and 
also expenditure on food supplies (including sugar), on railways, 
and other items. Everything necessary, or deemed necessary, is 
got from that bottomless pocket (?) of the Votes of Credit as a 
supplement of income from taxation: and no account is given of 
that beyond Mr. Asquith’s condensed statements in presenting a 


* Since then Mr. Asquith (October 11th) has obtained a Vote of Credit for £300 
millions (to suffice to Christmas); and that, less the current year’s revenue, will 
make the National Debt at least £3,100 millions. 
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vote to the House. When the £81 millions which the Army and 
Navy cost before the war, and the fact that so many public 
departments are used largely for war purposes are taken into 
account, the conclusion that the war has cost about 43,000 millions 
already cannot be regarded as forced. (Indirect cost of the war: 
who knows!) The taxation imposed during the war period will 
always remain as a purple patch; but it is already of considerable 
dimensions, and the nature and variety of the imposts deserve 
notice. In this place I can but mention the chief movements in 
taxation during this interval, and chiefly as an introduction to later 
notes in this paper. 

The graduation of the Death Duties had been carried to a high 
point, successively, by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George from 
1907 to 1914, as measures for securing income during ordinary 
times : and since the outburst of war those duties have remained as 
they were left in August, 1914, when the Estate Duty was 
graduated on sums from £100 upwards at rates from 1 to 20 per 
cent., and Settlement Estate Duty was abolished. Then at that 
time the tea duty was raised from 5d. to 8d. per Ib., but in 
December, 1915, Mr. McKenna raised it to a shilling. Coffee 
duty, too, since then has been advanced by two instalments to 6d. 
a lb.; and in like manner cocoa and chicory duty to the same figure. 
Sugar duty was found at 1s. 1od. per cwt., but it was advanced 
first to 9s. qd. and 7s. 4d. for imported and inland sugar 
respectively, and now in 1916 Mr. McKenna has fixed this duty 
at 14s. and 11s. 8d. respectively, confirming a discrimination thus 
made between home and foreign and Colonial sugars. To the 
tobacco duty of 3s. 8d. and 3s. 6d. a lb., 1s. 10d. was added in 
December, 1915. There was also at that time an additional 3d. a 
gallon placed on motor spirit, which is added to by 6d. a gallon 
further on licences to use spirit, imposed in 1916. Then, chief of 
all as an engine of revenue comes the Income-tax, which was found 
at 1s. 2d. and 1s. 3d. in the period just before the war, which was 
made 2s. 6d. in the £ in July, 1915, and 3s. 6d. in December, 1915, 
and now for 1916-17 is placed at 5s. in the £, super-tax being at 
3s. 6d. for the higher incomes; and as much as £195 millions is 
anticipated from this source only during this financial year, a sum 
which would have left a huge surplus over the total expenditure 
of pre-war days. 

So far it will be observed that I have referred to additions to 
former pre-war taxes; but war, as is wont, has brought new 
imposts, and imposts, some of them, which a Finance Minister 
knows to be as strokes in the dark, the justice of which cannot be 
shown. The doubling of the medicine stamp none will regret, 
though it is a peddling way of financing the Empire. But very 
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different in kind and object from the main features of Mr. 
McKenna’s Budgets were the import duties of 334 per cent. 
imposed in December, 1915, on motor-cars, musical instruments, 
clocks, &c., &c. Then, in 1916, by means of two bills, we got more 
novelties, such as the entertainments duty, ranging from one-half- 
penny to 1s., anda further Is. on prices above 12s. 6d. for every 10s. 
higher or a portion of 10s.; a match duty of 3s. 6d. and gs. qd. 
per 10,000, for external and internal makes respectively, with an 
addition where more than eighty matches are found in a box; 
a tinder-box duty of 5s. each; table-waters duty of 4d. and 8d. a 
gallon ; likewise a cider duty at 4d. a gallon; and, chief of all the 
novelties, Mr. Mclkenna in December, 1915, imposed the excess 
profits duty on profits from business above the 1914 level, which 
duty in 1916 has been raised to 60 per cent. from the original 
50 per cent., the corresponding excess mineral profits duty being 
treated in the same way. This last source is calculated to produce 
about £86 millions in 1916-17; and this excess profits duty, and 
income-tax (with super-tax) have been made the chief means of 
producing the revenue demanded now. The extra revenue drawn 
from various customs and excise duties is, of course, anything but 
negligible, for from £75 millions before the war it has now grown 
to an estimated £136 millions for 1916-17. In this last result is 
included the increased revenue from beer duty, which in November, 
‘IgI4, was raised from 8s. 3d. to 25s. 6d. a barrel for imported, and 
from 7s. 9d. to 25s. a barrel for home-made. This highly 
condensed summary may prove a useful reminder of the increased 
taxation so far used to finance the war in part, but deserves, and 
will no doubt receive, extended consideration by and by. 

The notes on the Finance Act, 1916, will be almost exclusively 
on the Income-tax sections, which are now many and novel, as the 
tax is made both heavy and all-embracing. Before proceeding to 
those sections it may be well to observe how, both in the case of the 
sugar and the tobacco duties, a distinction is now made. For two 
or three years the sugar produced in this country was left untaxed, 
while imported sugar of all kinds and from all sources was subject 
to 1s. 1od. per cwt. Now Mr. McKenna, as a second step, fixes 
the standard duty (for the duty is graduated according to the 
polarisation of the sample) at 14s. for Customs and rs. 8d. per cwt. 
for Excise or inland sugar, showing a preference or advantage for 
the latter of a farthing per pound. Likewise, also, in the case of 
tobacco, which until this year was at 3s. 8d. and 3s. 6d. for imported 
and home tobacco respectively, ts. tod. a lb. has been added now, 
leaving the taxation at 5s. 6d. and 5s. 4d. respectively. This 
difference is but ‘‘a little one,’’ and is justified usually on account 
of expenses attending removal. The case of sugar is not on that 
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account alone, and the discrimination of $d. per lb. will yet, 
probably, receive some attention in the Commons. 

The weight of the 5s. Income-tax is made easier to those whose 
incomes do not exceed £2,500, as far as the earned part is 
concerned. That earned part will now pay 2s. 3d. to £500; 2s. 6d. 
to £1,000; 3s. to £1,500; 3s. 8d. to £2,000; and as. ad. in the £ 
when the earned income does not exceed £42,500, at which figure 
super-tax becomes payable if the whole income exceeds, £3,000. 
And so, also, when an unearned income does not exceed £2,000, 
the Income-tax will be 3s. to 4500; 3s. 6d. to £1,000; 4s. to 
41,500; and 4s. 6d. in the £ when the income does not exceed 
42,000. This relief will be due in addition’ to any other reliet, or 
where exemption or abatement reduces the taxable amount; but 
the relief must be on account of the claimant’s own income, and his 
own income only. 

A clause (24) of the Finance Act (November, 1916) applies a 
gentle persuasive to those who are possessed of ‘ Dollar 
‘“ Securities,’? and are not inclined to lend them to the Treasury. 
That gentle persuasive is an additional 2s. in the £ on the income 
derived from such securities. This additional tax does not apply 
to income ‘‘ derived before July ist, 1916,’’ and even then the 
securities which are taxable must appear in a Treasury list giving 
the names of the securities required, lists now becoming familiar 
in financial circles. Relief from this additional tax is given for 
twenty-eight days after the publication of the Treasury list, and 
conditionally in other classes of cases, such as those owning 
securities and living abroad, or where securities are pledged, and 
so forth. The Income-tax Commissioners have power to require 
disclosure of any portion of income derived from this class of 
securities. Provision is made to meet the case of Trustees for such 
securities. No exemption or abatement is allowed in the case of 
this additional tax. The ‘‘ Treasury list’’ of these securities is 
issued in the London Gazette, and is usually copied by the 
newspapers. 

Claims have been made that incomes have decreased, and 
provision is made now for cases in which proof is given that the 
income is less by 1o per cent. than it has been assessed at previously. 
Such a proof given entitles the taxpayer to a repayment or deduction 
of the overcharge, or to an assessment on the actual income for the 
year. 

In favour of members of the Army and Navy, at home or 
abroad, during the present war, or of persons serving abroad with 
the Red Cross, or such a body, a special rate of Income-tax is now 
in force:—Incomes from all sources up to £300, 9d. in the 4; up 
to £500, 1s. 3d.; to £1,000, 1s. gd.; to £1,500, 28. 3d.; to £2,000, 
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2s. 9d.; to £2,500, 3S. 3d.; exceeding £2,500, 3s. 6d. in the £. 
If any such person has paid more this year he is entitled to a 
repayment, so that his tax shall not exceed this special rate. This 
privilege also is in addition to other relief, abatement, or exemption. 
To secure relief under this provision a man must be on the Navy or 
Army list, or with the colours; and services must have been 
rendered during the year for which tax is demanded and relief 
claimed. 

Very often complaint is heard that the Income-tax payable when 
income is a little beyond a given limit is abruptly heavy. Provision 
is now made to meet such a case (c. 29). Cases arise because a 
higher rate of tax is demanded, or loss of exemption, or a reduced 
exemption may be incurred. It is provided, therefore, that the tax 
payable shall be reduced so as not to exceed the sum of the following 
amounts—the amount payable at the limit, and the amount of 
income beyond the limit. Take a case of £505 income. If it were 
only £500, the abatement would be alike in both cases—viz., £ 100; 
but the rate of charge up to £500 would be 2s. 3d.; but on £505 
would be 2s. 6d. Hence 2s. 3d. on £400 = £45 and + £5 beyond 
the limit, the total would be £50; whereas 2s. 6d. on £505 comes to 
#50 128. 6d. This is a case in which a moderate income is 
supposed; in a case involving a large income (and super-tax) the 
difference made by this concession might be substantial. [£503 
would show the difference between £48 and £50 7s. 6d.] In all 
these concessions, where the income involves different rates of 
charge, the reduction is to be made on the lowest rate. 

It is worth making a special note that the concession in respect of 
children on the amount of the assessment of income is now 
extended to £700, and that £25 is allowed for each child not 
exceeding sixteen years of age. (Sec. 30, and Finance Act (2) 1915.) 

Provision is made in Sec. 32 of the Finance Act of 1916 for pay- 
ment of Income-tax by means of a stamp. That is for the purposes of 
the clauses in the Finance (2) Act, 1915, which relate to Income-tax 
payable by ‘‘ weekly wage-earners.’” Such payers of tax shall pay 
quarterly, it may be through the employers, who are required to 
make a return of the wages of employees, just as they have been in 
duty bound to return the names and salaries of others in their 
employ. Of course, every wage-earner (and he is, by statute, a 
person who is paid at intervals of less than a month) has a right to 
benefit by any exemptions and abatements allowed under the 
Income-tax Acts. The crux of this interesting departure, the 
charging of wages with Income-tax, will be found in the collection, 
and hence the provision for a quarterly collection. 

Sec. 33 of this year’s (No. 2) Act limits the relief from Income- 
tax on account of insurance premiums. It is known that the one- 
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sixth of income which had been wont to be the limit, but was altered 
to the ‘‘ whole amount of profits or gains’’ in 1915, had been 
abused, and colourable transactions had been entered into which 
were not bond-fide of the character of insurance. Limits are now 
placed within which a transaction shall be deemed assurance, which 
entitles a taxpayer to a deduction on his assessment to Income-tax. 
Roughly, whether for insurance for a sum at death, or at a certain 
age, or for a deferred annuity, relief will be allowed only when the 
period for which the assurance will be current will be until death, 
or to the age of not less than sixty, or for an interval of at least 
twenty years, or for a sum at an age which shall not be larger than 
the sum payable at death. These attempts to stop holes point to the 
direction in which an abuse of a concession had appeared. Where 
before June 22nd, 1916, a policy had been used as security for a 
consideration, it is provided that on transfer from one hand to 
another, the evaded Income-tax shall be paid: and Assurance 
Societies are required to give notice to the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners of such a surrender or transfer. 

The Income-tax payer, above 3s. 6d. in the £, will be allowed to 
claim a deduction to that rate should he prove that the same part of 
the income has been charged with ‘‘ Colonial Income-tax.’’ This 
is a very interesting provision, but applies to cases only in which 
the taxpayer is well able to defend his interests. The interest, 
however, is in the recognition of the solidarity in taxation of the 
various parts of the British Empire. It remains to be seen how 
such a provision as this will work in practice. The provision 
(Sec. 39) that the securities of any British local authority issued in 
America shall not be liable to taxation, present or future, except 
when held by British subjects ‘‘ domiciled’’ or ‘‘ ordinarily 
“‘ resident’? in the United Kingdom, seems to be more clearly 
practicable. The clauses empowering the Treasury to issue various 
War Bonds and Certificates, &c., free of any tax, may be passed 
with a mere reference. 

The excess profits duty, though a duty arising from war 
conditions, should not be regarded as a duty on war profits alone, 
but on all excess profits from a business (not a profession); and so 
no question whether the excess profits are owing to the war can 
arise. Assessed on Income-tax bases, any excess profits duty paid 
may be deducted before Income-tax is paid. The duty was placed 
in 1915 at 50 per cent., but the rate is now at 60 per cent. of the 
excess profit. Persons must give notice of their liability to this 
duty within two months of the close of the ‘‘ accounting period.” 
The “‘ accounting period ’’ is now fixed to have been, first, from 
August 4th, 1914, to July 1st, 1915, and then’ from this latter day 
forward annually. For the former 50 per cent. is to be deducted, 
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-and 60 per cent. for later periods. In the case of businesses which 
began after the outbreak of war, the accounting period when 
60 per cent. shall be due began from August 4th, 1915. Whena 
business has an accounting period which was partly in a “‘ period” 
when 50 per cent. was due, and partly when 60 per cent. was due, 
an apportionment according to proportion of time shall be made. 
When it is found that an inadequate payment has been made for 
a period the additional duty may be recovered. In the case of 
mineral rights duty, 60 per cent. of the excess profit will be due on 
all properties which were leased after August 4th, 1914, and in 
other cases from the end of the first ‘‘ accounting year.’’ Much has 
been done to make the sale of ships liable to excess profits duty. 
August 4th, 1914, shall be the determining date, and each ship 
shall be a separate business, while the duty payable shall be decided 
with reference to earnings, whether absolute, or a percentage of 
capital, before the date fixed for the standard rate (August 4th, 
1914). Where necessary, the profits of a firm shall be apportioned 
to show the earnings of a ship separately. 

The relation of excess profits duty to munition exchange 
payments is settled by (Sec. 43), of 1916, so that the greater sum 
of the two shall be payable. The excess profits duty paid may be 
deducted from the amount due to the Munitions Department for 
the same period; and for this object profits will be assumed to grow 
uniformly from day to day. The Inland Revenue Commissioners 
will accept payment on account of excess profits duty which may 
become due thereafter. 

The application of fiscal laws to the great variety of cases 
which arise in practice is always a matter of much delicacy, 
and some surgical work is necessary sometimes. High taxation 
causes an attempt to prevent the manipulation of ‘‘ hard cases,”’ 
which are heard of much more loudly than in ordinary times. Then 
a novel and temporary tax, such as the excess profits duty, appears. 
To assess and collect it is confessedly very difficult; and the cases 
referred to the Board of Referees are known to be many. Again, 
will such a tax as this become a permanent feature of our fiscal laws ? 
Such a question must arise; and there are those who look wistfully 
to the future of high taxation which seems to await us. 


W.-M. J. WIttiams. 


FOR LONDON’S CHILDREN. 


ITHIN the last few years, as a result of certain Acts of 
Parliament, notably the Education (Provision of Meals) 

Act, 1906, and the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907, there has been a great development of the work of education 
authorities upon the social side, especially in the elementary 
schools. In order to meet the demands arising from this extension, 
the London Education Authority has provided for the organisation 
of a committee of voluntary workers in connection with each of 
its elementary schools, known as the Children’s Care Committee. 

The existence of such a school committee really dates back to 
the days of the London School Board, which, as long ago as 1899, 
initiated voluntary committees of workers, which were attached to 
schools in poor districts, to undertake the oversight of the pro- 
vision of free meals for necessitous children from voluntary funds. 
When, in 1907, under the London County Council, the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Act was put into force in London, a care 
committee was organised for each school to deal with the appli- 
cations for meals. Since that time extensive developments have 
taken place in the arrangements for medical inspection and 
treatment of the children in the schools, and an after-care scheme 
has been adopted with the object of securing for each child leaving 
the schools suitable employment with good prospects of advance- 
ment. These two later developments have proved to be of much 
greater importance for the children than the original purpose for 
which the care committees were constituted, and their gradual 
growth has increased very considerably the demands made upon 
the voluntary workers. 

There are about 1,000 elementary schools in London. For 
effective work each school care committee requires about nine 
members. To organise the care committees at full strength would 
mean, therefore, some 9,000 voluntary workers. At no time since 
1907 has this number been forthcoming. For a short period as 
many as 7,500 were secured, but normally before the war the 
number assisting the Council was usually between 5,000 and 6,000. 
The arrangements for medical inspection and treatment, and the 
after-care scheme, were just reaching a right standard of develop- 
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ment when the war began, and if there had been no war, it would 
have been necessary for the Council to issue an appeal for more 
voluntary workers to correspond with the many extensions of their 
work. The war, however, has caused such a demand for voluntary 
assistance in connection with all forms of organisations associated 
with it, that the number of care committee voluntary workers, which 
was already insufficient, has been seriously depleted, so seriously, 
in fact, that the existence of many of the school care committees 
in the poorer districts has been placed in jeopardy. This will be 
evident when it is stated that the total number of workers through- 
out London at the present time barely exceeds 1,000. 

A few figures will show the vast field of social effort which the 
London school care committees provide for the willing social 
worker. The rolls of the London elementary schools contain the 
names of approximately 750,000 children. The highest number of 
necessitous children for whom free meals have been provided on 
one day was, in September, 1914, 75,000; the lowest number, in 
September, 1916, was less than 10,o0o0—a contrast which clearly 
reflects the vastly improved social conditions among the poorer 
section of London’s population as a result of the war. Every year 
some 260,000 children, in three age groups, are medically inspected 
in the schools. With re-inspections, the total number of inspections 
approaches 310,000. About 100,000 children are recommended 
annually for medical treatment. Every year, too, about 65,000 
children leave the elementary schools to begin the battle of life in 
the world, providing thereby a fruitful field of work for the 
after-care worker. 

The above figures, surely, prove better than words the need for 
and the possibilities of care committee work in London. The 
question of necessitous children does not end with the provision 
of meals; home visits by care committee workers frequently bring 
about amelioration of social conditions which cause the necessity, 
and result in the uplifting of a whole family and not merely the 
individual child. Medical inspection is of little value to the child 
if the treatment recommended is not obtained and followed up: 
the presence of the care committee workers at the medical treatment 
centres, and the practical interest taken by the individual worker 
in the individual child, complete the efforts of the school doctor 
in this respect, and render certain the physical benefits which might 
otherwise be lost owing to the inexperience or want of knowledge 
of a parent. The friendly home visit of a care committee 
worker often gains for a neglected child protection and considera- 
tion which mean just the difference to him between success and 
failure, both physical and mental, in after-school life. Moreover, 
what better completion to the many years’ efforts of the elementary 
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school can be suggested than an arrangement for bringing possible 
employers into contact with the children in their last year at school, 
for securing suitable employment for them, and for keeping in 
touch with them for some time afterwards in order to ensure its 
permanency and to endeavour to link them up with the evening 
continuation school, and the club, or some similar organisation ? 

Would it not be a grave misfortune if the school care committee 
system in London, which has already accomplished such useful 
work from the national point of view, both directly and indirectly, 
should collapse as a result of the war? It is not suggested that 
voluntary workers should be withdrawn from war organisations 
engaged upon efforts which mean so much to our sailors and 
soldiers. The mere record of what the schools have accomplished 
for the war will demonstrate that such a possibility is not contem- 
plated. But it is felt that there must be hundreds of ladies of 
leisure in the more prosperous parts of London who are not 
engaged upon war work, and who could easily spare a few hours 
a week for this work for children which could not fail to interest 
them immensely, if they would undertake it, and which would 
serve to strengthen materially the lives of the future men and 
women of the capital of the Empire. To these possible workers 
an earnest appeal is made. 

It may certainly be claimed that care committee work is really 
a war work. To make good the losses of the war will be one of 
the greatest obligations which the Empire will have to face. Can 
there be a better method of compensating for the lives of so many 
of our London sailors and soldiers who have courageously made 
the great sacrifice for King and Country, than by assisting to secure 
for the next generation the fullest advantages possible under its 
present school system ? 

So great is the necessity that voluntary workers who can spare 
only a few hours a week in the daytime will be gratefully welcomed. 
The need is most pressing in the poorer districts, such as 
Bermondsey, Deptford, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Stepney, 
Finsbury, and Poplar. The Education Officer, L.C.C. Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., will gladly give every 
information to anyone interested. 


JOHN W. GILBERT, 


Chairman, London County Council 
Education Committee. 
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THe OLD NEN. 


HIS age is an age of theories in respect to uncorrelated 
phenomena, and perhaps it is not too late to advance the 
theory that the earth’s surface partakes of characteristics derived 
from its inhabitants, something over and above the scratchings and 
moundings that they leave behind them. In any event, the hill 
that wears the Great Circle as a diadem has a character of its own. 
Shut off from the moor on three sides, or rather on three parts of its 
irregular perimeter, by deep, rugged ravines, it seemed to lead an 
independent life. The ravines are steep and strewn with rocks hiding 
in ambushes of heather and bracken. A few yards down the steep 
slope, and lo! the adventurer is hidden in the six or seven foot of 
bronzed bracken fronds and is seeking an uncertain foothold in 
what were possibly defensive lines in the warfares of pre-history. 
At the bottom of the ravine rushes a little stream, itself a sort of 
Rubicon and quite impassable in any but fair weather. If the hill 
is descended and the river crossed, then there is the hill of the 
Circle to climb. There never was so tiresome a hill, so obstinate a 
little mountain. From across the ravine it looks simple enough, 
but when it is faced simplicity disappears. The hill is not an 
allegory of human life at all. In nature if we face hills and dangers 
they tend to vanish. But this is certainly a supernatural hill. The 
harder one toils, the harder is the way. Thomas a Kempis says 
that that is the fashion of the spiritual life. It is certainly the 
fashion of Old Man’s Hill. There is, moreover, something vexing 
about the difficulty. From the stretches of high, wild moorland 
the Circle seems always in sight, almost touchable, certainly within 
half-an-hour’s walk. But, in fact, it is quite as unapproachable 
as the crown of a queen. Climb as sturdily as you will, the diffi- 
culties daunt you, not in an insuperable, but in a pedantic way. 
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The climber says: There must be an end of this, I will rush the 
place; and the rush brings him through, at last, to the plateau 
where the Circle is believed to be, but there is no circle there. One 
valiant climber declared, on a November evening, by a great farm 
fireside, that he made this rush five times and at the last found 
himself on the little shelf of turf that he had first stormed, and 
then heard, behind him—it was twilight with a big moon just 
risen—a curious, quick, almost frank laugh. But he was alone. 
And he went home down hill at speed hitherto unrecorded, and 
yund no obstacles in his way. In fact, he was on a path that 
veemed to run from the crown of the hill to the very stream. 
‘Iss, that be true enough,’’ said Mr. Warlock. ‘‘ I know that 
‘laugh, and I do know that path; but it do onny run down hill.” 
‘* But,’’? said the unsophisticated one, ‘‘if it runs down hill, it 
““must run up hill?’ ‘‘ Well,”? said Mr. Warlock, undisturbed 
by logic, ‘“‘let anyone here say. Be there a path up Old Man 
‘‘Hill?’’ ‘There be no path,’’ said the kitchen, in unison. 
** But I came down it.’’ ‘‘’Tes lucky you did. Dost mind, Mr. 
‘‘Multon, the story of James Teever in your gramfer’s time ?” 
Mr. Multon gravely inclined his head, and looked at the visitor. 
*“°Tes a short story,’’ said Mr. Warlock. ‘‘ The right way to 
‘“Circle be up by my cottage. ’Tes a steep, short climb, most 
“always open. Smith do keep it open. From my cottage you can 
“hear forge, Ting-tang, and so long as you hear forge the way be 
“open. Old Men be not up zides wi’ forge. Well, James Teever 
“he say to my gramfer’”’ (“James Teever wur my gramfer’s 
‘“‘brother,’’? interrupted Humpty). ‘‘‘ This be stupid business. 
““*T be up zides wi’ the Old Men. Who be they to stop 1? Be 
“not I varmer 0? th’ hill. Be not I right to cut my fern, my 
‘** wood, on that there hill?’ My gramfer he say to James Teever : 
‘““* Let well be, my son. We be strangers and sojourners, as our 
‘“““vathers were.’ James Teever, he say with a dreadful oath: 
‘** They do be Philistines, do they Old Men,’ and then it being 
‘““*bout three o’ the afternoon in mid-November, he go straight 
““ down the hill with his little bill-hook and over the little river and 
“up Old Man Hill, brave as brave. My gramfer, he shrugged 
“his girt shoulders and tramped off to the village and so on to the 
“forge and so on to the hill, while the forge went Ting-tang. 
“Soon gramfer was in the Circle on business of his own, busy 
‘“‘ with herbs 0’ healing. By then the moon were up, a great moon 
“looking down wi’ pitying great face on that old ring o’ stones. 
“Then my vather’s vather, he see a dreadful sight. He did hear 
“‘ James Teever crying like a little child, and then he did see four 
“ great hairy men, with gold rings on arms and ankles and brown 
“skin cloaks round shoulders, carrying James Teever. They did 
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“lay he flat on the great stone and then hold up to the moon long 
“‘yellow knives and sing together a solemn song. My gramfer 
‘““he knew the ancient charm against the moon sacrifice, and he 
“did chant against they. ’Twur, he told vather, the evening of all 
“others. He wur a girt man, wur gramfer, like as none in our 
“time; the four Old Men were girt men, an’ they did chant agen’ 
“he, dancing and calling to the moon. They did leave James Teever 
““and come agen’ gramfer, waving the girt yellow knives. 
‘““Gramfer, singing as never wur, did seize his wooding axe, and 
““come agen’ they; all under the old moon. James Teever, he did 
“roll off stone, and leap down hill like a buck. Ting-tang went the 
“forge, and gramfer he did smite the Old Men there in that 
“Circle on that hill. One by one they did fall, till he were lord 
“‘o’ the hill. But James Teever wur never rightly sane no more. 
“‘I do have in my cottage one o’ the yellow knives, one of the 
“yellow bracelets. *Twur the last fight wi’ the Old Men. But 
““they do hold this side o’ the hill still. Iss, I have seen the path, 
“and heard the laugh.”’ 

The kitchen listened to the story with fearful credulity. Rarely 
had Mr. Warlock spoken at such length and with such fervour. 
He, at any rate, believed the story, and certainly no one in the 
kitchen doubted it on this November night. 

But it was only one side of the picture. Humpty now broke in, 
proud to be able to tell something that was not merely an echo of 
his dear master’s words; and, curiously enough, William Warlock 
had never heard Humpty’s story before. The little man brimmed 
with excitement; his rough hair bristled up as he passed his long, 
lean fingers through it; his bright eyes shone, his nostrils quivered, 
and his large mouth—the mouth of a singer—opened and shut 
several times ere he could speak. The silent group round the fire 
looked at him in surprise. There was something uncanny about 
him as the turf fire broke into a blaze and shone on his earnest, 
brown face. 

‘** Zee, neighbours, ’tes not all o’ the tale. My vather’s vather 
**he wur brother to James Teever, who be buried just on the wall 
‘“by west side o’ Wiltwater Churchyard. James Teever tell 
‘*vather’s vather all the story o’ the going up hill. He zed that 
‘* when he did start up hill he wur swallowed in the girt bracken, 
‘‘and did zeem to go down hill, till he wur in a place where the 
‘bronze bracken did stand high over his head, arching like a little 
‘church. He zed to he: ‘ ’Twill never do,’ and he did cut about 
‘he wi’ the bill-hook, but as he did wave the hook, twur taken 
** quite gentle out of his hand; and then he did zee ’vor he a girt 
‘‘woman most lovely to look on, with gold on neck an’ wrists an’ 
‘ankles, an’ wonnerful skins hanging about her, and most won- 
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‘‘nerful yellow hair. Her eyes were blue and cold. She did look 
‘‘ at James Teever, and he did bend his head. She wur girt woman 
‘‘and young, and no manner tender. James Teever wur always 
‘‘afeared o’ women, zo he zed nothing. She did touch him with 
‘‘ the tip of her finger. She did feel the coat and look close at the 
‘* zewing and did laugh, and then she did vind in the coat a long 
‘* needle and thread (James Teever did zew his own rents), and she 
‘‘ did take it and laugh and look at the eye o’ the needle long and 
‘‘earnestly. Presently she did zit down and forgot all about James 
‘“Teever, and did zew full o’ delight. Then she did get up and 
‘‘ throw James Teever (he were liddle, mean man) down and did 
‘‘ take his clothes and search his pockets and laugh. Then she did 
‘hit James Teever over the head wi’ a big stone, and whistle like 
‘‘an old English woodpecker—horrid like. James Teever did lay 
‘“‘there with very little on, and then four girt, horrible men did 
‘“come, and one did tak’ an arm and another a leg and another an 
‘“‘arm and a fourth did tak’ a leg, and they did carry he down and 
‘“‘ down and down through the fern till they did throw he on a girt 
““stone right i’ the shine of the full moon. That is what James 
‘““Teever did tell vather’s vather.’’ 

The little man stopped. He had said his say, and Mr. Warlock 
all the while was watching him in amazement, for all this was new 
to him. Then Fred Harrage broke in. His point of view was 
important. All felt, besides, that he might have more traditional 
light to throw on a matter that grew stranger every moment. His 
point of view and his facts threw the kitchen, or at any rate the 
feminine section of the kitchen, into something approaching 
paroxysms of terror. 

‘““°Tes strange talk all this do be. My vather’s vather did zay 
“‘ that these Old Men wur no ghosts at all, and I do hold, from my 
““own zight zeeing, that zame ’pinion. I do think that zumwhere i’ 
“the heart of the Old Man’s Hill the Old Men do still dwell. It wur 
“more natural if it wur zo. Why should ghosts haunt this nice, 
“clean hill ? I do hold that there be live Old Men there yet, but 
“they do be cunning past compare. It iddn’t possible to get 
‘“‘ glimpse o’ they in zummertime. ’Tes onny in November when 
‘it be still warm, and there be wreaths o’ fog ’bout that they come 
““up out o’ their dens. ’Tes then that they steal iddle children and 
“sheep and tak’ good volk’s ducks and lay up store for winter and 
“spring. This do zound reasonable, and do count for losses put 
‘“‘ down to witches and gipsies and I. But it be more than reason; 
‘it do be fact. I did zee they onny this week.’’ The poacher leaned 
back in his chair and watched the effect of his speech. There was 
horror on some faces; the faith of a martyr on the face of Humpty; 
a smile on that of Mr. Warlock. But the wind without, whirling 
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in gusts with human cries in the whirling, added something so 
like truth to the cunning storyteller’s words that no one, not even 
the sturdy Mr. Multon, paid heed to the something more than 
doubt that shone on the chief conjuror’s face. 

“I wur on Old Man’s Hill vour nights agone,’’ said Harrage 
lazily, ‘‘an I did talk with my badger. I wur in a brackenny 
‘‘ hollow, and as the badger did come at my whistle I did hear the 
‘crack o’ bracken not ten paces away. I wur zo zilent as the moon 
‘“‘be, an’ I did watch through the bracken, and I did zee vour men 
‘“and one girt ooman pass ’tween I an’ the moon. They did carry 
“one dead sheep. Be any sheep lost o’ this varm ?’’ All knew that 
a sheep was missing. ‘‘ Well, they wur no gipsies, no volk of our 
‘““part. They do be, I zay, Old Men. I did hear they talk. ’I'wur 
*“no tongue o’ ourn.”’ 

Mr. Warlock took up the tale. ‘‘ They wur shepherds,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I did zee they. But I will finish this tale wi’ something 
“that do add a little to it all, but in no wise, I think, to prove that 
‘“* Fred (who be good storyteller) be right. My vather, bevore I wur 
*“born, wur one night at a little port some twelve mile from here. 
“°Twur a November night wild but full o’ moonlight. He did zee a 
“boat come in, and asked a man whence it did come, and man zed 
““it were from Mousehole, a Cornish port. Vour men did land and 
‘one ’ooman. Tall girt volk, and they did pass he. He did hear 
““ they talk, and he did tell I that they did talk that same tongue as 
““his vather did hear chanted up in the Girt Circle. They did pass 
‘“‘ he, and strike south with long hasty steps. He did follow they for 
““some mile till they hit the road for this moor. He did wait ’bout 
“all the night, till just before dawn he did meet they again carry- 
““ing something. They did hurry to the boat and push out, and zet 
‘““zail in the roar o’ the wind. Just such a night as this.”’ 

‘* Zee,’’ said Fred Harrage. ‘‘ What did I zay? ‘They do be 
*“live men and women.’’ As he spoke the wind that had been roar- 
ing round the farm, and filling the kitchen with wreaths of turf 
smoke, suddenly ceased. In the silence face sought face. What 
did it all mean? Had the Old Men come again? Even Mr. 
Warlock was moved by the silence and the sound of murmuring 
voices that seemed to be enshrined in the silence. He walked to 
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the door and lifted the latch. ‘*‘ There be no one there,’’ said he, 
after along pause. ‘‘’Twur om 
‘©?Twur what ?’’ said Mr. Harrage. ‘*’Twur my shadow,”’ said 


Mr. Warlock. ‘‘ Girt tall shadow.’’ An owl called from the hill. 
The wind came back from the sea with the cry of a child in pain. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRAYER 


The need of prayer in human life was no discovery of any of the 
great religions of the world; it goes back into the earliest vestiges of 
civilisation, and can be discerned in the struggling forward and the 
artistic craving for a nobler life that distinguished the palaolithic 
ages. It isa significant fact in the emergence of the human race that 
the esthetic faculty in organised life preceded the practical or 
materialistic faculty. Human life and human progress are based on 
the conception of something that is ‘‘ Beautiful and Good,”’ of 
some better ordered world to which we, the successive generations 
of men, would fain approximate. Palzolithic man bowed the knee 
to an unseen and probably unconceived God, to some Being that 
lay behind his consciousness, and we do the same. This attitude 
of worship and prayer has been, from age to age, crystallised 
into idolatry, been scoffed at by materialists, has faded into a 
weakening force in ages of scepticism, has widened into a life- 
giving force in ages of faith. But it has ever been with man, and 
it is in ages like that of the Great Death, of the French Revolution, 
of this present cataclysmic war that it takes on its most superb 
significance. It is therefore with a sense of satisfaction that we 
welcome this volume ‘‘ Concerning Prayer,’’ in which a number 
of writers of widely differing outlook on the forms of Christianity 
have combined to show forth the ultimate significance of prayer. 
Here Canon Streeter writes of ‘‘God and the World’s Pain,” 
and elaborates the noble thesis that it is not only man who suffers, 
but God. He rightly dwells on the fact that the cutting-short of 
a noble life is not necessarily evil. It may be essentially good. 
It was precisely the fact that Christ was crucified, ‘‘ which has 
‘“ given Him His power over men.’’ Nor is the destruction of a 
civilisation necessarily evil. That civilisation may itself be corrupt 
and its destruction—we venture to quote the case of Knossos—may 
mean the beginning of nobler civilisations. But God is not 
responsible for evil. Evil, we might suggest, is the necessary 
product of untrained free will. Suffering is the only method by 
which free will can remain free and yet be led right.“ Suffering,” 
we are told, is ‘‘corrective, educative, and redemptive.’’ For that 
very reason our suffering is God’s suffering. He is “‘everlastingly, 
““at the cost of His own effort and His own pain, redeeming and 
““ perfecting the world He made.’’ With such a view of God, the 


* Concerning Prayer: lis Nature, tis Difficulties, and its Value, by the author of 
‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” Harold Anson, Edwyn Bevan, R. G. Collingwood, 
Leonard Hodgson, Rufus M. Jones, W. F. Lofthouse, C. H. S. Matthews, 
N. Micklem, A. C. Turner, and B. H. Streeter. 
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conception of true prayer begins toemerge. Mr. W. F. Lofthouse 
points out that the Old Testament creates an atmosphere of prayer, 
that filial and penitent attitude which alone makes true prayer 
possible. With such an attitude God ceases to be an arbitrary 
“Sultan,” to use the apt term employed by Mr. Harold Anson, and 
this fact, the absence of arbitrariness, the very truth that there is no 
shadow of turning in God makes us see that prayer has a scientific 
significance ; that there is,as Mr. Anson says,a “Science of Prayer.” 
And prayer, too, requires that very absorption of personality which 
true scientific thinking demands; what Professor Rufus Jones 
calls “‘the simplicity of mystic vision and inner intercourse ”’ 
is in itself of the same nature as that “‘ inner intercourse’’ with 
the secrets of nature that the supreme and serene scientist knows. 

But we must also keep ever in spirit and mind the fact that this 
“inner intercourse ’’ is the intercourse of father and son, a point 
on which the author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,’’ as well as Mr. 
Lofthouse, lays deep stress. Moreover, added to all is the vivid 
certainty of immortality for each individual soul. Mr. Leonard 
Hodgson writes :— 


““ And if after all our prayers he is killed—what then? Given a 
belief in immortality, the last paragraph will help to answer the 
question. If by our prayer our friend is more truly devoted to the 
cause of righteousness, if through this devotion he is more brave 
to meet the danger that comes upon him, and able to find in 
suffering the joy of self-sacrifice, then surely we may believe that 
in the world to come we shall know that our prayer has not been 


imevain. 


But prayer is not only individualistic. If it were, it could not be 
prayer in the humanistic sense. Man is part of a great company, 
a company of endless procession, part here present in time, part 
passed on, part pressing into the sphere of time. It is this eternal 
bond of everyman to everyman that makes joint worship an 
effectual element in prayer, worship in all its forms ever im- 
perfect, as Canon Streeter points out, in all the forms that crowd 
the wonderful history of faith. In the Eucharist we find joint 
worship, as is shown from two different points of view by Mr. 
C.H.S. Matthews, an Anglican clergyman (who asserts rightly that 
““ the real task lying before the Church in this age is to emphasise 
‘‘ that the sacraments pledge the Church as a whole, and every one 
“* of its individual members, to a life of social service ’’), and Mr. 
Nathaniel Micklem, a Free Church divine, who (like Thomas a 
Kempis himself) seems to see in every meal taken with sacramental 
intention, ‘‘ the visible expression, the seal and intensification of 
‘the high, mysterious, yet intimate communion of the souls of 
‘“men together and with the risen Lord, which is the Christian 
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‘‘ life and our great salvation.’’ It is in this doctrine of the entire 
oneness of humanity, past, present and to come, that the true 
significance of prayers for the dead resides. ‘* The relation that 
‘* binds us to the dead is such that we cannot live the religious life 
‘‘ without praying for them in indirect ways.’’ So writes the author 
of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’’ We would go farther and say that 
prayers for the generations yet to come, and especially for. the 
unborn generations that will arise in our time, are a necessity. 
Such prayers would do more to root out sexual wrongdoing than 
anything else. And if this is so, prayers for the bodily health 
and needs of the generations now dwelling in time, are necessary 
and, as Mr. Anson points out, Our Lord gave sanction to such 
prayers, such curative prayers. 
Mr. A. C. Turner declares that :— 


‘“In prayer for outward things the will is adjusted and 
strengthened, and the Kingdom of God turned from a dream into 
a living purpose to be worked out in the wide companionship of 
man ; it receives the quality of perceptive and creative imagination. 
But it is more than that. Its ground is the knowledge that in the 
world, too, at the end of purpose, as well as in the mind that 
purposes, the Spirit of God stands answering to the spirit of your 
prayer. You may see no stretched-out arm turning the traffic of 
the world to this side or that; no outward sign, but everywhere 
love answers to love, and shapes albeit invisibly the course of 


things. The secret was an Open one to Christ and was manifest 
in His works.”’ 


Mr. R. G. Collingwood greatly adds to this conception when he 
writes: ‘‘the attitude of one mind to another is not contemplation 
‘* but communion; and communion with God is prayer.”’ 

The thoughts of these various thinkers should be found of 
immense value at the present time, when faith is being tested, not 
only by loss, but by the universal sense of desolation in a struggle 
that is ultimately a titanic struggle against forces which were 
destroying, not only civilisation as we know it, but the possibilities 
of human spiritual progress. If we premise the existence of God, 
as a self-conscious person, and premise a purpose where laws of 
order reign, not only in matter, but in free minds and in the pro- 
cesses of organised human life, then it seems plain that the only 
way in which man can approach the goal of human life is to secure 
some guidance in the problems of Choice that occur at every instant 
of time. Wrong choice means sin and pain. God knows the right 
choice, but having given free will, and having willed the free 
development of man, He cannot impose choice. But what God by 
His own self-restriction cannot impose, He can give if free will 
freely comes and asks for that communion which necessarily brings 
together the will of God and the will of man. That approach to God 
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is prayer, and it affects every aspect, every detail, every possible 
combination in human life. It does more than that. It brings the 
race as a whole in its individualistic, as well as its social and 
political, aspects into an attitude of right choice; and since we 
believe in immortality, it brings relief from pain, far bitterer than 
any pain of ours, to those who have already passed into the Cloud 
of Witnesses, and even to God, who is Our Father, Himself. 


* * *% 


Gi vie NN Oar ORIG boL THOUGHT ® 


The Sociedade das Sciencias Medicas de Lisboa has done wisely 
and well in publishing in French as well as in Portuguese the 
eloquent pronouncement of its President, Ricardo Jorge, Professor 
of the Faculty of Medicine at Lisbon. This fascinating address 
deals, not only with the physical side of medicine and surgery in its 
relation to war; it penetrates into the diseases of nations, of which 
war may be called the fever, and shows a philosophy of healing. 
Professor Jorge’s vivid picture of the present war—a magnificent 
piece of prose, whether it be read in Portuguese or French—leads 
up to the work in war-time of the New Medicine. No longer is 
the surgeon of the old wars at work: ‘‘ Non, la vieille chirurgie 
““mutilatrice a ouvertement donné le pas a la chirurgie conser- 
““vatrice.’? I*ormerly all wounds were considered poisoned, and 
something of the nature of antiseptics—such as cauterisation— 
was employed. This feature is revived to-day, and the science of 
antiseptics has saved endless lives. But trench warfare has altered 
the art of medicine in war as well as the art of war. To-day “‘le 
‘“méme danger menace le blessé et celui qui vient a son aide .. . 
‘“les statistiques déja publiées montrent a quel haut degré s’éléve 
‘‘pour lui la mortalité qui autrefois n’atteignait presque que les 
‘*combattants.’’ But the great achievement of modern medicine 
in the field is not the reduction of operations, the use of antiseptics 
in surgery, or even the heroism of the doctors in the field: it is 
the prevention of epidemics. Epidemics have always been the 
terror of commanders. The chief physician of the English Army 
in Flanders in 1742, John Pringle, cried in despair Magis occidit 
aer quam gladius. The Portuguese physician, Ribeiro Sanches, was 
the first to fight against the evil on a great scale. He was the head 
of the Russian medical service at the Siege of Azoff and the 
Campaign of the Dniester ; but the evil was not conquered : plague, 
malaria, cholera, typhus have, in campaign after campaign, fought 


*Za Guerre et la Pensée Médicale: Discours Présidentiel Prononcé le 5—xit., 
1914, @ la Société des Sciences Médicales de Lisbonne, par Ricardo Jorge, Prof. 
Ala Faculté de Médicine de Lisbonne. (Lisbonne : Edition de la Société des Sciences 
Médicales.) 
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against both armies, a terlium quid more dreadful than war itself. 
It haunted the English Armies during the South African War; 
but two years later the Japanese conquered this enemy in the 
Manchurian campaign, and to-day in France the ravages of disease 
have been stayed, though in the East it still holds sway. 

Professor Jorge turns from the physics to the psychology of war. 
He declares that war is not only an anti-healing force, but is 
contrary to any principles of biological progress :— 


‘“Non, l’homme ne s’est pas fait homme pour se soumettre 
passivement & la force brute, dans l’inconscience animale; il 
s'est fait homme le jour ot il s’est révolté contre la fatalité 
ambiante, ot il a prétendu dominer & son profit la nature elle- 
méme. Sa tendance progressive, c’est l’abolition de la grossiére 
lutte corporelle qu’ont remplacée mille espéces de concurrences 
sociales, sous les auspices de l’intelligence et du travail, de la 
liberté et du droit. Ot les qualités physiques et les qualités 
morales pourront-elles étre mieux cultivées que dans les cam- 
pagnes de la compétence intellectuelle et de la compétence 
économique? C’est bien 1a la guerre propre de l’homme, celle 
qui exige, comme nulle autre, un fonds de dressage et de vigueur 
dans toute la machine vivante, depuis le muscle jusqu’au cerveau. 
Cette vaste aréne est un école permanente de courage, de con- 
stance, ot se retrempe le caractére et ow s’exalte l’Ame, ou 
abondent les traits d’abnégation et d’altruisme, poussés jusqu’au 
sublime par la sacrifice héroique de la vie. Est-ce que par hasard 
les hordes d’Attila, de Timour-Leng et de Gengis-Khan seraient 
Vidéal de la noblesse physiologique et morale de l’humanité?”’ 


But Professor Jorge ts not a pacifist as that term is understood 
to-day. War is acceptable and inevitable for purposes of legitt- 
mate defence :— 


‘“Tuer pour tuer.... pourquoi? Une seule raison est 
acceptable—la raison de légitime défense, le salut de notre propre 
vie ou de celle d’autrui, le salut de la famille ou de la patrie. 
Cette guerre la est un droit imprescriptible, placé sous l’égide 
de toutes les lois divines et humaines; elle est méme un devoir 
sacré quand il s’agit de défendre &@ outrance l’existence collective 
attaquée, menacée ou en péril.”’ 


Then follows an indictment of Germany as the author of this war 
that will, we believe, live in literature. The “‘ scrap of paper,”’ 
the violation of Belgium—‘‘la maison brilée, les biens pillés, 
““les femmes violées ’’—the destruction of works of art, fill the 
mind of this great Portuguese savant with a perfect horror of the 
‘German mind :— 


““ Cette iconoclasie sans nom, impardonnable méme & la sol- 
datesque la plus brute, a valu 4 la légion des ravageurs les bonnes 
graces spéciales de ses hauts chefs. Le soldat de Marcellus qui 
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tua Archiméde au siége de Syracuse, le capitaine de Mahomet 
que fit un feu de joie de la bibliothéque d’Alexandrie, seraient 
aujourd’hui décorés de la Croix de Fer.”’ 


Protessor Jorge denounces the infamous manifesto of ninety- 
three representatives of German science and art in the burning 
phrases, *‘ Jamais affront plus cinglant n’a été jeté au coronal de 
‘““VHomo sapiens. . . . Forfait unique dans l’histoire de la 
_““pensée, ce serait dans le domaine de la dignité mentale la plus 
‘“‘ odieuse des abominations, s’il ne décelait les symptémes d’une 
‘‘ déviation fonctionnelle de psychologie collective.’ It was the 
outward sign of a disease which has gradually sapped the mentality 
of the German people. It is a case for a physician of nations, 
capable of dealing with social pathology on a vast scale. 

Professor Jorge goes on to trace the stages of the growth of the 
disease, of the “‘ perversion spirituelle qui regne en Allemagne.”’ 
In 1870 France herself was sick, but ‘‘ la lecon sinistre de la catas- 
‘‘ trophe de 1870 a guéri la grande nation de ses illusions funestes, 
“et a fortement retrempé l’A4me frangaise.’’ But Germany 
developed the very disease that a German alienist in 1871 attributed 
to France—la dégénérescence psychique. In 1875 Herbert Spencer 
denounced the growing megalomania of Germany as Teutomania, 
and Teutomania grew with the passing years and was, in some 
extraordinary fashion, accepted both in America and here almost 
at its face value. The Germans proceeded to claim as their own 
all the genius of all the ages; they even claimed the great 
Portuguese poet Camoens himself, on the ground that one of his 
Christian names indicated a Visigoth source. So gradually there 
evolved the legend Deutschland iiber alles. Professor Jorge plays 
on it all—the vanity, the morbidity, the lack of humour—with 
penetrating wit. The national disease that he is diagnosing—a 
paranoia collective—affects all classes and even men of the greatest 
distinction, even ‘‘ Wundt—qui l’efit dit?—le grand maitre de la 
‘““psychologie.”’ It was not always so: Altri tempi, altri pensieri. 
In 1871 Casado Giraldes, the greatest of the noble line of Portu- 
guese physicians, denounced in the Medical Times and Gazette the 
enormities of the Prussians during the Siege of Paris, when the 
hospitals and the Red Cross were deliberately shelled. Giraldes 
denounced the Prussians as “‘ sauvages, voleurs, et peaux-rouges.”’ 
Virchow at once leapt into the breach and wrote publicly about the 
‘“manque de preuves et de faits pour pouvoir nier les détails 
‘“racontés par M. Giraldes, et qu’il s’estimerait heureux qu’il lui 
“fat possible de trouver un juge impartial pour discuter les 
‘“accusations portées contre nous par lui et par tant d’autres.”’ 
This was a scientific attitude. The attitude of the German scientist 
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to-day is that of the ostrich. He hides away from the terrible 
truths that will make later generations blush. Professor Jorge does 
not pretend to see a cure for this people. That, he seems to say, 
is in the hands of a younger generation; for this generation the 
old dreams of liberty and youth have melted away. Here only do 
we disagree with Professor Jorge. He has lived to see the re-estab- 
lishment of liberty and the new enfranchisement of the human 
spirit; Teutomania may be cured; but at any rate Europe is free. 


~* = — 


SOURCES OF IRISH EDUCATION.* 


Father Corcoran, the Professor of Education in the National 
University of Ireland (University College, Dublin), has in this 
collection of Irish educational documents, and in his learned and 
interesting introduction, added a new and fascinating chapter to 
the history of British education. That history is slowly becoming 
available. Twenty years ago it was a negligible element in the 
minds of historians. Mr. Green hardly touches the subject of 
education in his famous History of the English People, and the 
same criticism may with justice be levelled at practically every 
history of every epoch of England’s life. It is true that the 
editors of the Cambridge Modern History recognised the need of 
collating the history of learning, of scholarship, and of schools and 
universities with the other ranges of record, but even here, though 
material had at last been accumulated by various workers, the work 
of collation was imperfectly done and was not always entrusted 
to workers with specialist knowledge on the subject. Yet it may 
be said with truth that the history of a people is more accurately 
reflected in the history of its schools, its universities, and in the 
relation of the State to education than in any other field of activity. 
This fact is at last realised. To-day every minute particle of 
evidence relating to the history of English schools is patiently 
coHated, and from the mass of material that Mr. Leach and other 
enthusiastic workers have collected there are gradually emerging 
new aspects of the English people. Serf and peasant, merchant 
and noble, men and women of all classes, are taking on, in the 
records of each age, a more actual appearance. We are seeing 
each successive age in a new light, and are beginning at last to 
understand the medizval interactions between England and the 
Continent. Professor Corcoran’s book has therefore a peculiar 
importance, since it carries us down into the obscure deeps where 

* State Policy in Irish Education, ap. 1536 to 1816: Exemplified in documents 


collected for Lectures to post-graduate classes, with an Introduction by the Rev. 
Tr. Corcoran, D.Litt. (Fallon Brothers, Dublin, and Longmans, price 6s. net.) 
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Irish character—impatient, noble, uncertain, patriotic, restless, 
pure—was moulded. If we are ever to understand Ireland, we 
must understand the old systems of education that have played 
their part in the moulding of the race. It is for this reason that we 
are sorry that Professor Corcoran decided to begin this list of 
documents at that important turning point, the year 1536. 

What is first needed is a history of medizval Irish education. The 
material for the earliest phase of education in Ireland, when that 
country was the nidus of Western humanism, is ample, and many 
works supply the historian with the information that he needs. 
But when we come to later periods, the period, for instance, between 
the years 826 and 1172 and the first period of the Norman occupa- 
tion, from 1172 to 1536, there is a shortage of collated documents. 
This is not surprising, since it is only in recent years that the 
English material, which now proves to be plentiful enough, has 
become available; but certainly the time has come when Professor 
Corcoran, or another, should collect the documents which’ show 
the effect of Charlemagne’s legislation, of the educational efforts 
of Pope Eugenius II., of Pope Alexander III., of successive 
councils imposing the diocesan system of educational control, of 
local legislation episcopal and lay, on Irish life. It is true that 
the Irish Rolls publication seems somewhat bare of educational 
documents, but, in fact, the Irish records, with which Professor 
Corcoran has such intimate acquaintance, must contain many 
such documents of the first importance. 

Meanwhile, the present instalment of Irish educational history 
will be received with delight by all historians of education, and not 
the less so that Professor Corcoran dwells somewhat heavily on 
the sorrows and the hardships that Ireland has suffered in the 
matter of education. Here is a weak point in the learned father’s 
armour. He does not realise that the hardships of Ireland were 
almost certainly less than the hardships of France, or of England, 
though we are bound to admit that the peculiar facility for learning 
shown by the Irish boy and girl seemed to make the policy of 
Henry VIII. in imposing English as the medium of instruction 
on the Irish schools peculiarly hard; but not perhaps harder than 
the persecution that pursued the Franciscan and Jesuit schools in 
the days after the Restoration. 

This policy of imposing a foreign tongue on the schools of 
dependent provinces was probably unsound; but, in fact, it is 
one that has attracted some of the weightiest and most earnest of 
English thinkers. William the Conqueror imposed it and Henry 
Beauclerc tolerated it in the case of England, and for three centuries 
Norman-French was the medium of instruction in the grammar 
schools. This was bad for the nation from the point of view of 
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democratic organisation, but apparently it was not bad for scholar- 
ship. Then we have the similar policy of that really great scholar, 
King Henry VIII., who in 1536-7 attempted to impose the English 
tongue on the irish schools and Irish people. But there was a 
great educational goal in view as well as a political goal, and Queen 
Elizabeth in her foundation in 1570 of a system of free diocesan 
grammar schools (“‘ the schoolmaster shall be an Englishman, or 
“of the English birth of this realm’’) was only following her 
enlightened English policy. Then, again, we have the case of 
India, where the great Macaulay followed the policy of William 
the Conqueror, of Henry VIII., and Elizabeth, and imposed the 
English tongue on many Eastern races. The India Office to-day 
declares that the system is a success; but, in fact, this question has 
exercised the minds of Indian educational thinkers for three 
generations. There is, perhaps, this to be said in the case of India, 
that the use of English gives a common tongue, a modern “‘ Latin’’ 
to students of many tongues, and a similar defence can be 
given to the Tudor Irish policy—that the use of Erse tended to 
shut the people off from the main currents of thought. 

A far greater grievance arose in connection with the Irish penal 
code on education that was in force from 1695 to 1733. It hit hard 
the Jesuit and Franciscan systems of education that had admittedly 
grown up despite sporadic moments of oppression, from the reign 
of Elizabeth to the days of the Boyne. On the subject of clerical 
education, Professor Corcoran writes with wide and interesting 
learning :— 

‘“ The Jesuit connections were mainly with the Pale, the walled 
cities of the Anglo-Norman burghers and the ‘ Old English ” 
generally, though they numbered in men, like James Archer, per- 
sons of great influence among the Irish, and never lacked able 
preachers in that language. More closely associated with the 
traditional forms of Celtic Education were the Franciscans. Had 
the ‘ Irish School’ projected in 1642 been erected, and had the 
O’Clerys, Hugh Ward, and John Colgan been brought over for 
that purpose, as Rory o’ More urged, a new lease of life would have 
been given to the combination of Irish and Latin as vehicular 
languages for secondary and for university education. The schools 
of the MacEgans, O’Davorens, and other hereditary scholar- 
families might then have perpetuated that unique instance in the 
Europe of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, in which a vernacular 


was made the instrument of advanced learning. These hopes 
vanished in the calamities of 1649-51.’’ 


We may note in passing that Professor Corcoran appears to forget 
that the Italian which Dante forged into an instrument of thought 
was itself a despised vernacular. 
Certainly the suppression of Roman Catholic aéelosanen 
education, regular and secular, in Ireland was a disaster. But we 
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still dwell on the point that England suffered still more heavily. 
Not only were the English Jesuit schools (and Jesuit schools were 
the beginning of the Charity-school movement) suppressed, but the 
schools of all Nonconformists were put down with reckless vigour, 
and that in an age when some of the greatest of English scholars. 
were Nonconformists. The English illiteracy of the eighteenth 
century and many of the social evils of to-day are directly to be 
traced to the infamous Conformity Legislation of 1662. 

We welcome this book, not only for its treatment of State educa- 
tion problems, but also for its collection of documents that touch 
inner school life, and so do something to reveal the inwardness of 
Irish character. Successive educational efforts in Ireland had great 
and permanent effect, for in the period when England was at its. 
lowest ebb in matters of education, at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, the Irish were in advance of us and showed, as Sir Robert 
Peel declared, ‘‘ the greatest eagerness and desire . . . for the 
‘“ benefits of instruction.’? So may it always be. 


* * ¥* 


MK oIDNEY WHITMAN'S. REMINISCENCES.* 


Mr. Sidney Whitman in giving us his recollections of over 
twenty years as a political writer long in the service of the New 
York Herald, and with access to some of the most notable political 
and social circles in Europe, has written a book full of interest and 
produced with so easy and light a touch that the reader seems to- 
know at first hand many of the celebrities described. We see Mr. 
Labouchere in his friendliest guise, Sir Charles Dilke in his. 
pleasantest light, Lord Ronald Gower as the leader of fashion in 
a bowler, Cardinal Vaughan at work before breakfast, the Chinese 
Minister, Kung, at tea in Mr. Whitman’s house, and innumerable 
other folk all alive on the screen of time, part of the moving picture 
of a kaleidoscopic age. 

But Mr. Whitman, despite the delicate touch of his lighter 
reminiscences, is at his best in his richer and fuller work. The 
account of Bismarck is not only interesting, but important; while 
the account of Mr. Stead is a real contribution to an adequate 
knowledge of that journalistic genius. Mr. Whitman tells us that 
Bismarck was anxious for friendly relations with England :— 


‘* Bismarck was more anxious for the internal consolidation than 
for the external expansion of Germany. He did not believe that 
Germany could not prosper without a great Colonial Empire, nor 


*Things I Remember: The Recollections of a Political Writer in the Capitals 
of Europe, by Sidney Whitman, (Messrs. Cassell & Company, price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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that a fleet rivalling that of Great Britain and threatening the very 
existence of England was necessary for the protection of Germany’s 
commerce. He was quite content to let France and Italy colonise 
North Africa, and ever encouraged both of them to do so. King 
Edward, I know on unquestionable authority, harboured feelings 
of friendly admiration for Bismarck—never, down to the very last, 
let his birthday pass without sending him a warm congratulatory 
telegram ; and the same applies to the Empress Frederick.”’ 


Mr. Whitman knew the Bismarck family well, and was with 
them directly after the death of the Prince. He tells the story of 
the way in which the family snubbed the Emperor when he called 
with his condolences. 

The account of Mr. Stead is very moving. Mr. Whitman appre- 
ciates the profound earnestness, the vision, and the brilliancy of 
the man. He writes: ‘‘ His faith in women has been highly justified, 
“fas has been his belief that Germany would make war and that 
““ Russia was sincere in her desire for peace .. .’’ He made a 
‘‘ gallant fight for the betterment of man and woman; for he, too, 
“was a fighter, a warrior, but it was as one in the Great Army of 
““the Future, warring against the Powers of Darkness, Disease, 
‘“Drunkenness, and every other form of human suffering and 
““degradation.’’ He was also a great master of the profession that 
Mr. Whitman has served so long and writes about with such 
sound enthusiasm. 


DHE, TRUE DENMARK. 


Some ten years ago I was present at a meeting of the Federated 
South Jutland Societies of Denmark, in Copenhagen. As most of 
the speeches were in the Jutland dialect, I could understand little 
of what was said, but I can remember how impressive the great 
hall looked, with every available space covered with the Danish 
national flag, the rugged faces of the speakers, the sad silence which 
followed their short speeches, and the grand old Danish national 
hymns which the whole audience joined in singing. It required 
a very slight acquaintance with the Danes to understand a little of 
what it meant for these speakers from North Schleswig to be 
singing. “‘ Lovely is our mother-tongue,’’ here, in Denmark ; for of 
all the many wrongs which they have to bear the hardest must be that 
their children, with the exception of two lessons in religion a week, 
are allowed to receive no instruction, given in the Danish tongue, 


* La Situation dans le Slesvig du Nord: Publié, par ‘‘De Samvirkende Sénder- 


jydske Foreninger’’ (‘‘ Associations Slesvicoises Réunies”), du Danemark, Copen- 
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_ in their schools, and that, after twelve more years have passed, the 
use of Danish will be forbidden in their public assemblies. 

It seems a pity that this timely account by the Danes of 
“le régime de violence’’ in North Schleswig should have been 
written with such an amount of detail, that all but the most serious 
students will be deterred from reading it; for this tiny neutral land 
has sent it out, across the North Sea, with a message to us all. In 
the words of the preface: ‘‘ Vu la lutte actuelle pour l’idée de la 
‘“‘nationalité et la raison d’étre des petits Etats, les temps actuels 
““paraissent se préter tout particuliérement a une _ pareille 
‘“publication.’”? The Danes, although their geographical position 
and their numerical weakness has obliged them to play a passive 
part in the Great War, would not have us forget their wrongs—for 
which some of them do not hold us to be entirely free from 
responsibility—when the time for settlement comes. 

We should advise those who are interested in these questions, 
but who have no time to go into these details of German efforts to 
suppress ‘‘ Danism ”’ in North Schleswig and the innumerable acts 
of petty tyranny, in schools and in churches, in matters of 
property, in social life and in the administration of justice, to which 
they lead, to turn to the speech of the member of the Reichstag for 
North Schleswig, Hr. M. H. P. Hanssen, on page 24. The speech 
was delivered at the yearly meeting of Danish Societies at 
Haderslev, in June, 1914. It is a typically Danish speech, full of 
wit and irony, and it was received with much laughter and 
applause. For it is evident that whatever else these Danes of 
North Schleswig have lost, they have not yet lost heart. 

In a review of the events of the past year, the fiftieth under 
German rule, the whole situation is summed up: “ Les sévérités 
‘“noliciéres se sont aggravées, les réunions de la jeunesse ont été 
‘““interdites, la gymnastique a été poursuivie de toutes les maniéres 


““imaginables. . . . Les portes de la prison sont grandes 
‘“ouvertes aux journalistes danois. Aux prétres on a serré de plus 
‘“en plus durement la ‘ museliére.” . . . Le matin, on défend 


““une conférence au sujet des mouches (hilarité), a midi, on défend 
““la chanson: ‘ Je suis un simple paysan,’ le soir le gendarme est 
““occupé a entraver les exercices de gymnastique.’’ But in spite 
of all this, Hr. Hanssen declares that ‘‘ Danism’’ is stronger than 
ever in North Schleswig: he concludes with a verse which the 
Danish poet, Hostrup, addressed fifty years before to the German 
conquerors :— 


‘“Tu peux te targuer des conditions éphéméres 
Et de la victoire qu’elles t’ont donnee, 
Mais tu ménes la lutte contre mille années 
Et dans ce combat tu es vraiment vaincu.’’ 


Bo Me Ge 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Edward Clodd’s ‘‘ Memories ’’ (Chapman & Hall, tos. 6d. net) 
contain much interesting material for the historian of intellectual move- 
ments and literary circles during the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century. A brief autobiography, which presents the picture of a busy 
banker devoting his leisure to science and friendship, is followed by a 
long series of studies of the men and women of varying degrees of merit 
and celebrity whom he has known and loved. Some are so scrappy and 
contain so little of interest that they might well have been omitted; but 
there are also several full-length portraits in his gallery. The place of 
honour is occupied by Grant Allen; but the longest chapters are devoted 
to George Meredith and George Gissing, the one buoyant, honoured, and 
renowned, the other sad, partially recognised, and snatched away before 
his day’s work was done. Brief sketches of Sir Alfred Lyall, perhaps 
the most objective intellect of his time; Andrew Lang, the most versatile 
of scholars ; Cotter Morison, the genial iconclast; York Powell, the least 
academic of professors; Holman Hunt, Mary Kingsley, and many more 
reveal the author’s genius for friendship and wide range of interests. 
Mr. Clodd is a survivor from the age of dogmatic rationalism, and, unlike 
sO many scientists and thinkers, he adheres tenaciously to the clear- 
cut and somewhat aggressive philosophy which dominated England in 
his middle life. His somewhat contemptuous attitude towards various 
forms of religious feeling may annoy one class of readers, delight 
another, and amuse a third; but there is room for us all in the spacious 
world of to-day, and the occupation of a definite intellectual standpoint 
gives a certain unity to the book. All his readers will join in envying 
Mr. Clodd his delightful friends and in thanking him for the letters, 
conversations and anecdotes which help us to visualise many of the 
leaders of a generation to which we owe so much instruction and delight 
of the mind, the eye and the heart. 


* * * 


Colonel Sir Thomas H. Holdich, in ‘‘ Political Frontiers and Boundary 
“* Making ’’ (Macmillan. Price 10s. net), deals with a subject on which 
little has been written, while there is ‘‘ no authoritative opinion based on 
“* practical experience.’’ The subject is for the most part dealt with by 
writers on International Law and by geographers, some of whom are not 
too sensible. Sir Thomas Holdich writes out of great personal know- 
ledge, and therefore his book will be of value at the end of the war, and 
should be studied now, though all will not accept his views. He thinks 
that ‘‘ until human nature is regenerated and uplifted ’’ nations will 
choose boundaries that as far as possible cut them off from their 
neighbours. Such is the boundary between Chili and the Argentine. 
There must, of course, be local inquiry to prevent the root evil of 
annexation disliked by the inhabitants. We are told that ‘‘ Barriers are 
““ wanted still,’? but the example of Canada and the United States of 
America shows that a nominal line is adequate if the nations have some- 
thing essential in common. Some of the examples given by Sir Thomas 
and also the example of the Slav race show that boundaries have little 
power of restraining wandering and great peoples, though it is true that 
the Great Wall nearly stopped Chengiz, and no doubt other instances 
could be given of a boundary of some sort holding up the tides of men. 
The trouble seems to be that some races no boundaries can stop, that 
other races, with a sense of loyalty to engagements, keep their boundaries 
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however slight the barrier. But the case of Germany in 1914 has con- 
firmed Sir Thomas Holdich in the view that ‘‘ boundaries must be barriers 
““ if not geographical and natural, then they must be artificial, and 
““ strong as military device can make them.’’ For our own part, we 
doubt if this is a sound view, but of course if ‘‘ the necessity for expan- 
““ sion ’’ is admitted, and is to be checked, physical boundaries must be 
created. Certainly, in the case of Germany, there was no “‘ necessity for 
“expansion.’’ We are rather tempted to agree with Professor Lyde 
that the features used for a frontier should be where men naturally meet, 
‘“ which is not on waterpartings or mountain crests.’’ Greek expansion 
was very like German: ‘‘ it was prompted by the prospects of conquest 
““ and material gain. There was no pressure of population from within 
‘“ to lend it force, and no means of preserving a continuity of colonists 


““ from the parent land.’’ Germany, no doubt, hoped, and no doubt the 
Empire of Athens hoped, to make her fleet the means, but in both cases 
the continuity failed. ‘‘ The sea frontier was with Greece but a 


““temptation anda snare.’’ It has certainly proved the same to Germany. 
Sir Thomas Holdich goes on to discuss the expansion of Russia, buffer 
states, the military aspects of a frontier, natural and artificial boundaries, 
demarcation, and various famous boundary problems. He does not 
think that Denmark will recover Schleswig as the result of this war; he 
thinks France will receive the status quo ante bellum 1870; he suggests a 
new boundary for Belgium that would have some real strength. It 
would involve the transfer to Belgium from Germany of only about 500 
square miles, containing no towns of importance, but including a ‘‘ more 
“or less direct line of communication between Aix-la-Chapelle and Lux- 
““embourg.’’ Sir Thomas suggests for Poland under Russian suzerainty, 
as a boundary against Hungary, ‘‘ the Carpathians from Rumania to a 
“ front in the Carpathians south-west of Krakao’’; and the retention of 
the present boundary against Germany. That would leave a number of 
unhappy Poles under Prussia. The book, which will be received with 
mixed views on many points, concludes with a discussion of future 
boundaries in the Balkans. 


* * * 


The problem with which these essays, ‘‘ Zionism and the Jewish 
“‘ Future,’”’ edited by H. Sacher, Dr. Weizmann, and others (John 
Murray, price 2s. 6d. net), deal, is that of fitting into the modern world 
a people whose loss of national unity renders their ambition to revive 
a separate state difficult of realisation. The great emigration of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages resulted in a large community being established 
in Poland, differing in many fundamentals from those of the Gentiles. 
Yiddish, a modification of Hebrew and middle high German, and 
education based on the Bible and the Talmud, became the centre 
of Jewish life, the strength of religion and the family and embodied 
what was most virile and enduring in the ideals of the Jewish people. 
As civilisation progressed these ideals were modified, and Judaism as 
a philanthropic system has taken their place, with often inadequate 
results. Therefore, the movement for the return to Palestine and to 
Hebrew as a living language, has been the object of the noblest efforts 
of modern Jews. A century of Jewish history, by Sacher, gives an 
interesting account of the effect of the French Revolution on the Jewish 
communal system and the authority of the Rabbis. The decree of 
emancipation resulted in Yiddish being replaced by French, taught side 
by side with Hebrew, modern science and handicrafts. The return of the 
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Bourbons meant a European return to slavery. The Pope revived the 
ghetto, and Tuscany, alone among Italian States, gave them liberty; in 
all others where there had been a measure of toleration, reaction, brutal 
and legislative was directed against the Jews. Anti-Semitism, which 
disgraced the name of Christianity, was increased by the writings of 
Schopenhauer and the creation of the German Empire. To the Court 
Chaplain Stécker belongs the shame of the anti-Semitic wave which 
swept the country. The massacres, in 1881, of the Jews in Russia 
appalled the educated classes, who saw in them the fruit of the doctrines 
of Treitschke and Gobineau, intensified by the Russian massacres of 
1891, while in France the Dreyfus affair raised a storm of senseless fury. 
The strength of Judaism is its faith, the common tie by which all are 
united. The chapters on Zionism and the efforts at colonisation in South 
Africa and Palestine are very interesting, especially that on the economic 
development of Palestine, its industrial possibilities and needed reforms. 
The restoration of Hebrew as a means of pedagogy, as well as a medium. 
of conversation, rendered standardisation necessary. The many-sided 
aims of Judaism in railways, commerce, agriculture, as well as with 
the proposed University in Jerusalem, are well brought out in the con-- 
cluding chapter on the New Jew, who, having tried and found wanting 
all received formule for happiness, finally reverted to the land and in 
the simple life of a farm, with wife and children, found the great realities. 
and the key to the future of Zionism. 


* * * 


The somewhat fanciful title appended to Mr. Graham’s enthusiastic 
tribute to Russian ideals : ‘‘ The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary,’’ 
by Stephen Graham (Macmillan & Co., price ros. 6d. net), is, as he tells. 
us, descriptive of the religion of the Eastern peoples. It is really a 
history of the struggle of ideals against materialism and the worship 
of money, the religion of simple souls, the intense belief in the unseen, 
the realisation of the strength of holiness, and sacrifice, and the power- 
of the Gospels. Mr. Graham’s intimate knowledge of Russian life and 
language enables him to deal first-hand with all conditions of Russians, 


from moujiks to nobles. ‘‘ The true Martha has the wishing heart, and: 
‘‘her fingers are full of virtue’’; the test of Mary’s are the miracles 
“that follow her words.’’ A pathetic account is given of Tolstoi’s 


last journey—dying at a roadside station on his way to the monastery,. 
desolate and alone. The sketches of Father Seraphim, of the ladies 
Julia and Odintseva, are very beautiful. A very interesting account is. 
given of the convent endowed by the Grand Duchess Elizaveta Fedorovna. 
widow of the murdered Grand Duke Sergius. The convent is dedicated 
to Martha and Mary, and the ideal is the invitation, each sister dedi~ 
cating herself to ‘‘ God and her neighbour.’’ Mr. Graham considers. 
the religion of Russia to be that of love and suffering, the only unpardon-. 
able sin being morbid despondency. The West is being drawn steadily 
to the East; the gloom of our industrialism is declared to be broken >. 
and in Francis Thompson we have a mystic poet protesting against 
materialism. It is somewhat of an anti-climax to turn from these- 
glowing pages to those of writers like Stepniak, or even Bishop Bury. 
This last, who yields to none in his regard and admiration for Russia, is. 
much more temperate in his enthusiasm. The gist of Mr. Graham’s 
book is, that while the religion of the Eastern world is, roughly speak- 
ing, that of Mary, the religion of the West is that of Martha—of con- 
templation and retirement in the East, sacrifice, devotion, and work im 
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the West. ‘‘ The way of Mary is consummated in the desert in fasting 
“and in prayer, and is ever the strength of the whole Church.’’ The 
charm of the book is even greater than that of Mr. Graham’s other 
works. 

* * % 


We are sorry that Mr. Edward Carpenter should have published his 
pamphlet ‘‘ Never Again! A Protest and a Warning Addressed to the 
“* Peoples of Europe ’’ (George Allen & Unwin. 6d. net) without that study 
of the evidence as to the conduct of the German Army in the field which 
he, as a thinker and a mathematician, ought to have studied. Everyone 
will agree with the main thesis of the essay, namely, that a war such as 
this must never happen again; but Mr. Carpenter does not trace this war to 
its source; he seems to find no special guilt in the German Government ; 
he goes out of his way to praise, without any due criticism, the German 
armies, armies guilty of crimes hitherto unknown, even by repute. The 
trussing and bayonetting of little children hung up like sheep is a type 

f offence that is horrible but mentionable; but most of the offences are 
unspeakable and are common offences. Lord Bryce’s Report is only 
one of volumes of evidence on the subject. The German people have 
applauded to the echo horrors such as the sinking of the Lusitania, the 
bombing by Zeppelins of crowded towns, the shooting of innocent 
women. Yet Mr. Carpenter can write: ‘‘ When I think of this on the 
‘“ whole so wonderfully good-hearted, genial, sociable people, these 
“regiments of Westphalians, Wiirtemburgers, Saxons, Bavarians, 
“* Hungarians, these men and boys from the fields and farms of 
““ Posen and Pomerania, the forests of Thuringia, the vineyards 
“of the Rhine, or the vegetable gardens of the Palatinate, these 
““ students from the universities and scholars from the technical schools, 
‘* plunged in this insane war, fighting in very truth for they know not 
‘* what, and pouring out their life-blood like water in obedience to the long- 
‘* prepared schemes of their rulers—I am seized with an immense pity !”’ 
Wewish that this sympathy was given to Belgium, devastated and rendered 
filthy and impure by those ‘‘ wonderfully good-hearted ’’ soldiers, to 
Mr. Carpenter’s own university, with its ten thousand fighting men, to 
the cause of righteousness. A righteous end to this war will never be 
achieved by statements such as this: ‘‘ To-day surely the armies them- 
** selves of these three countries are beginning to see through the 
‘* illusions which have been dangled before them so long by those in 
‘* power—the ‘ My-country-right-or-wrong ’ kind of patriotism which 
‘“ has so often been evoked only in order to serve the plots of private 
** schemers.’’ To write thus of France and England is a wrong thing ; 
as it is to write with scorn of the vast scientific efforts now being made 
in Britain to defeat the enemy of civilisation. We regret the whole tone 
of this book, and are certain that it will not bring peace one hour sooner. 
It may even create false hopes in Germany as to our iron purpose. 


oo to 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Warde Fowler, in ‘‘ Essays in Brief for War Time ’”’ (B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford. Price 2s. 6d. net), gives us twenty essays of the most 
diverse interest. In the essay on ‘‘ South Germany in 1772 ”’ (dealing 
with Dr. Charles Burney’s travels in Germany, in search of material for 
his history of music), he asks ‘‘ What has made Germany the home of 
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music? Inthe south, mainly the influences of the Courts; in the north, 
‘‘ that of the Church. These two educational forces have done much for 
‘a people who, as I have been long convinced, do not naturally find the 
‘* expression of their feelings in music, and are not gifted with delicacy 
‘* of ear. Even in the Leipsic of that day Burney noticed that every 
‘ singer at the opera—not Italians, but Germans—sang out of tune; and 
this falls in with my own experience of German singing, always except- 
ing the very best.’? The charming essay on Backgammon should 
revive that noble game this winter. Darwin revelled in it. The essay 
on ‘‘ Birds at the Front in France,’’ occasioned by a Times article by 
an officer actually at the Front, has caused Mr. Warde Fowler to 
detail his experiences of birds in the same area during peace-time; his 
experience is like that of the Times writer. We see and hear the Chiff- 
chaff (on its way to England), the Little Owl, the Icterine Warbler, the 
Hoopoe, the Oriole, the Great Reed Warbler, the Crested Lark (who was 
detected love-making in the midst of the second battle of Ypres). Birds 
do not mind noise. They will, as Mr. Warde Fowler says, tolerate the 
insensate rushing of trains; but the record of nightingales singing in 
the thick of a terrific bombardment at Hooge is astounding. But it is 
a parable : the nightingale will survive the eagle. We wish to commend 
all these essays, whether they deal with England and Shakespeare, or 
Germany and Professor Wiinsch, or Thomas Fuller, or home life, or 
glorious France. 


ce 


cc 


* * * 


In bringing these contemporary French poets—‘‘ Six French Poets,"’ 
by Amy Lowell (Macmillan & Co., price tos. 6d. net)—hitherto little 
known here—before .the English-speaking public, Miss Lovell has 
earned our sincere gratitude and done yeoman’s service to the Entente. 
The Belgian poet, Emile Verhaeren, though of Dutch extraction, is 
not only a true French poet but a representative writer and faithful 
portrayer of Belgian life before the war. A first volume of violent 
poems which scandalised his family was followed by a book of delicate 
word etchings, ‘‘Les Moines’’ and ‘‘ Les Flambeaux Noirs.’? His 
best writings are the ‘‘ Campagnes Hallucinées,’? with its strong 
dramatic element, ‘‘ Le Meunier,’’ ‘‘ Les Meules qui Ardent,’’ and the 
‘* Allez-vous en,’? in which he has shown the potential grandeur of 
everyday life. Albert Samain is a poet of totally different quality : dainty 
and delicate, like a Watteau picture, with visions of ‘‘ paniers, poudre 
‘“et mouches.’’ Rémy de Gourmont, as Miss Lowell points out, is 
the one with whom the Anglo-Saxon reader has the least sympathy, but 
as a master of technique he is unsurpassed. Henri de Regnier, the first 
of the symbolic school, is even greater as a novelist. The pseudo- 
classical school soon claimed him. Jammes, the bucolic poet, is the 
poet of hills and fields and barns, not of libraries and alcoves. While 
England has had many bucolic poets, the French habit of making 
La ville Lumieére,’’ as the only source of inspiration, left no one to 
sing the charms of country life. The melancholy of Regnier and the 
symbolists is delightfully absent in Jammes, whose simple, lovable 
nature is shown in his vignettes of village life. Paul Fort, whose 
genius, like Verhaeren’s, will, Miss Lowell considers, obtain full 
recognition from the English-speaking public when the difficulty of 
poetry written like prose is surmounted, bubbles with ‘‘ la joie de vivre.”’ 
Miss Lowell has appended translations of the excellent selections she 
has made, and has thus brought them within the ken of many. 
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Dr. Arthur S. Way has given us much excellent work in his 
verse translations from the great Greek classics. His rendering of ‘‘ The 
‘* Asneid of Virgil in English Verse ’? (Macmillan, price 3s. 6d. net) 
is a venture in a new field. Here we have in a volume containing the 
first three books, ‘‘ text and translation facing each other,’’ and 
certainly the student will value the experiment. Dr. Way’s primary 
object ‘‘ is to make some small contribution to the study of the Classical 
‘* Authors themselves as a part of World-literature. It is on their value 
“from this aspect that their retention must stand or fall in the present 
controversy respecting their place in school and college curricula.’? We 
agree that the present meticulous method of study fails to give even 
the best students a broad outlook on these great works. And in this 
respect bald prose translations are little help. ‘‘ A verse translation, 
““ however tentative and imperfect, does at least keep the reader alive 
““ to the fact that the original is a poem, and not a philological puzzle.’’ 
We entirely agree and admire much of the roll and spirit of Dr. Way’s 
verse. It is of course uneven, very uneven, in quality, but we believe 
that to be inevitable in the metre that the translator has chosen. The 
famous lines 

‘‘Interea magno misceri murmure pontum, 
Emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus et imis 


Stagna refusa vadis, graviter commotus; et alto 
Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda,”’ 


are rendered 


‘‘Meanwhile with stern indignation was Neptune ware how the main 
Was with mighty roaring turmoiled, how loosed was the tempest’s chain, 
How upheaved were the ocean-floor’s still depths: his war-quelling face 
He upraised o’er the warring waves of the sea with far-looking gaze.” 


ce 


Placidum caput is rendered by ‘‘ war-quelling face.’? We should have 
thought ‘‘ serene aspect ’’ perhaps was nearer the original. Possibly 
some reading of Elizabethan versions might lend more weight and 
variety to later sections of the version. But, take it all in all, it is a 
serious attempt to render an almost untranslatable poem. 


* * *% 


In this very thoughtful and carefully written little book, ‘‘ The Church 
‘‘ and the New Knowledge,’’ by E. M. Caillard (Longmans, 2s. 6d. net), 
Miss Caillard has endeavoured to indicate the attitude of Christianity 
towards the flood of new knowledge pouring in on every side; ‘‘ only 
“the faith of Jesus Christ can give unity to the chaos lately tossed into 
‘‘the human mind.’’ One of the great tasks of the Church in this age 
is the assimilation of secular culture with Christian faith : no hothouse 
plant, but a hardy growth in the mind of man. Natural selection has 
broken down, but evolution is established. The chapters on heredity, 
environment, and the Mendelian system, confirming man’s power over 
his own destiny, are very interesting, and also deal with the diseases 
among plants and animals brought by civilisation, and man’s interference 
with the existing course of nature. Those who struggle against heredity 
show most signs of progress, and assist our human ideals. The ascen- 
dancy of mind over body, always a fascinating study, is considered with 
reference not only to physical but also to spiritual life, and is continued 
in the chapter on suggestion and the sub-conscious mind; instances of 
great interest are given. _Deep minds of all schools of thought realise 
that knowledge and strength must be drawn from high and inner 
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sources, and some fine quotations are given on this subject from 
Professor Ray Lankester and Bishop Creighton. The book will well 
repay careful perusal. 
* * *% 

We must draw attention to the admirable ‘‘ Report of a Conference 
‘* on Speech Training in London Schools and Training Colleges ”’ (P. S. 
King & Son, price 4d.), in which the whole difficult problem of speech 
training in the elementary and secondary schools and the training col- 
leges is stated, and the remedies for the many defects in the matter of 
breathing, enunciation, pronunciation, and expression are elaborated. 
The speech of the school differs from that of the street and the home. 
We need to get the good of both into the permanent speech of the child. 
Very often the speech of the school, even when physical and technical 
difficulties have been overcome, is didactic and pedantic, and so different 
in spirit from the child’s home speech that the two never amalgamate. 
We venture to think that it is dangerous to depreciate the value of the 
child’s vernacular, provided that that vernacular is not hampered by 
physical difficulties, which are often due to adenoids and throat trouble. 
It must be remembered that the New Testament is written in the popular 
Greek vernacular of the first century, and is full of vivid literary value. 
Hence we may advocate, and we are sure that Dr. F. S. Boas and the 
other members of the Conference will agree, such a school training in 
speech as will take the fullest advantage of the child’s home and natural 
English while correcting obvious errors due to ignorance or to physical 
defects. The didactic English of the school-teacher is often itself wrong. 
The undue emphasis now given to the ‘‘h”’ in many words is a reaction 
from the days when the “‘h’’ was dropped, but is a reaction which has 
gone too far and is often very unpleasant. 

* * *% 


Nothing in this terrible war is more pathetic than the fate of Serbia, 
whose sons and daughters have shown a heroism and devotion which 
cannot be surpassed. The preface, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to this little book—‘ Serbia in Light and Darkness,’’ by Nicholas 
Velimorovic (Longmans, price 3s. 6d. net)—is a guarantee both of the bona 
fides of the writer and the nobility of his aims. The gallant stand, the 
heroic struggles of Serbian men and women for freedom and justice, 
and the present resurrection of the nation, have won the admiration 
of the world, at least of that portion not under Teutonic sway. The 
book consists of a series of lectures given in Canterbury, Cambridge, 
and London, the more remarkable from being in a foreign language, 
of the history of Serbia past and present, its literature and customs. 
The deep religious feeling is very pronounced, and evidenced in the — 
selections of poetry and proverbial philosophy which abound in Serbian 
literature. The illustrations are very good, and the types of character 


well chosen. 
* * * 


This little book, ‘‘ Lyra Christi,’”? by A. E. Knight (Morgan & Scott, 
Ltd., price gs. 6d. net), of metrical meditation, was written, as the author 
tells us, in times of sickness and sorrow, and contains many beautiful 
thoughts, which are dedicated to those who, under similar circumstances, 
are called to ‘‘ rest awhile apart.’’? The division of the book into different 
revelations of our Lord brings before us groups of reverent suggestions 
which will doubtless fulfil their author’s hope, and be helpful to those 
who in these strenuous days are in any “‘ sort of trouble or distress.’’ 


Pee N@ih oO rr CHURCHES, 


feo problems of reconstruction after the war are 

coming to occupy our thought and that of all the civilised 
nations of mankind. In the sphere of international relations there 
is a growing disposition courageously to face great risks, and to 
make serious sacrifices in order to safeguard the peace of the world 
for the future on the basis of public law. In the social sphere, the 
best representatives both of Capital and Labour are seeking to pave 
the way to such equitable arrangements as may remove the causes 
and thus reduce the risk of industrial strife. The wisest statesmen 
and politicians are concerned not only to suppress party strife for 
the period of the war but to prevent, if possible, the recurrence of 
its excesses in the years to come. In all these initial efforts there 
are common features. There is the frank recognition of serious 
standing differences, whether between nations, classes, or parties. 
In regard to all these there is a growing sense that these differences 
are harmful to the common weal, and that, on the whole and in the 
long run, the maintenance of the common weal is more important, 
even to those who have special interests, than the complete victory 
of those interests would be, if won by disastrous self-assertion and 
strife. Hence, the highest aim of the sanest and most generous 
minds in every realm of human life is, just now, so to emphasise 
supreme agreements as to give them the necessary strength to 
control subordinate differences, in order to secure the sound and 
peaceful progress of the world. 

In view of this general tendency, the question inevitably arises 
whether the Church of Christ, as represented by the different 
Churches, is to be the only big institution or interest that stands 
outside this great endeavour after unity, and is unwilling to make 
any practical sacrifices in order to reach such a measure of unity 
as is, at present, within reach. The gravity of this question is 
obvious. However blame may be apportioned for the present war, 
the Christian Church must bear a heavy responsibility in the matter. 
In all lands it is accountable for not having more effectively 
inculcated the mind and spirit of its Lord. In addition, it is 
accountable for those “‘ unhappy divisions’’ that have made the 
claim of certain branches of the Church to be Catholic seem a 
mockery; that have made the national organisation of other 
Churches a contradiction of the universal purposes of Christ; and 
that have left the rest too often satisfied with sectional aims, 
which, pursued in isolation, cannot possibly control the course of 
public events so as to secure that brotherhood of man which is 
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founded upon the Fatherhood of God. The Churches will, indeed, . 
be condemned before the bar of history if they pass through the 
experience of the present war without coming to recognise their 
duty to promote true and effective catholicity, not only in the 
spiritual, but in the secular interests of mankind. 

The present relations between the Churches are a scandal, in the 
literal sense of the term, to all those who consider them thoughtfully. 
The most obvious complaint is that of the practical man who sees 
the Christian forces used, at the best, in isolation from one another, 
and at the worst, divisively. Inefficiency and wastefulness are the 
least evils of such a state of affairs. No doubt it cannot be judged 
by the external standards of the business man. The promotion of the 
spiritual life is dependent upon a great variety of convictions and 
aspirations, and cannot be steam-rollered into practical efficiency. 
Any such proceeding would not only suppress elements of faith and 
thought which are essential to the full interpretation of Christ, but 
would crush some of the most powerful motives in the service of 
His Kingdom. Yet, when full allowance has been made for such 
considerations, too much ground remains for the charge that we are 
all prone to think more of our special denominational interests than 
of the Kingdom of Christ to which we are solemnly pledged. 

The trouble is still more serious to the man of truly Catholic 
spirit. All such must needs grieve, not so much for the negative 
contradiction of the spirit of love too often involved in our divisions, 
but still more that our manifold imperfections prevent us all from 
displaying the positive power of love in overcoming differences, 
and thus exhibiting its sovereign and healing power .to the world. 
Furthermore, while recognising the value of all the influences which 
go to foster and educate the Christian life within each particular 
denomination, all Christians of broad and generous mind must 
deplore that Christians should be reared in sections—too often 
exclusive and self-satisfied—and that their differences should be the 
means, not of mutual enrichment through fellowship, but of 
impoverishment through separation. The true ideal should be 
that the preservation of differences, in so far as they are important 
to the interpretation of the Gospel, should be for the sake of 
permeating the entire Christian body, and not used as a principle 
of mutual exclusion. To those who look on the matter from this 
standpoint, the trouble is that we are all too Ecclesia-centric to be 
Theo-centric or Christo-centric. This charge, in so far as it can be 
sustained, is, on every ground, our condemnation. For all 
Christians, in so far as they are truly Christian, come to stand in 
common relations to God in Christ Jesus. These common relations 
are paramount, and should give the law to the relations in which 
all who share them should stand to one another. Hence, all who 
recognise that a common standing before God in Christ Jesus is 
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shared by men of different denominations are thereby constrained, 
as much as in them lies, to bring about such mutual relations of 
fellowship as are entirely concordant and consistent with this 
governing reality of spiritual life. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the important bearing of all 
this upon the Missionary problem. Surely it should be our 
constant endeavour to prevent the work of missionaries from being 
hampered or spoilt at every turn, either by the deliberate attempt 
to make, or by the unintended effect of making, the mystical Hindu, 
the practical Chinaman, or the simple-minded African absorb or 
appreciate the age-long controversies of Western Christianity, 
many of which have ceased to be vital, even for those who have 
naturally inherited their consequences. 

At this point, the problem passes over to the ecclesiastical states- 
men. It is apparent that the Churches are not taking the steps 
that are open to them, without any betrayal of faith or principle, 
to express their common agreements and to make them effective. 
The neglect to take such steps is not merely a practical disaster, 
but is, in very deed, an offence against veracity. For, not only 
are many of our existing feuds and suspicions untrue to the 
universalism of the Gospel and disloyal to the highest interests of 
the Kingdom of God, but they do not answer to the dictates of 
our own highest, though limited, spiritual experience. The con- 
victions, the sympathies, and the hopes of all the best men of all 
the Churches overleap the barriers which ecclesiastical history has 
imposed upon them, in the ardent desire to reach a catholicity 
which answers to their inmost life, though it is contradicted, 
restrained, or ignored by existing ecclesiastical relations. 

If such be the state of the case, will the Christian Churches show 
themselves, at this juncture, to be inferior to the Allies, to the 
Empire, and to the British nation by failing, if not to transcend, 
at least so to moderate their differences as to give full effect to their 
present agreements, and to make these agreements the means of 
eventually overcoming the remaining differences? 

Approaching the matter from the side of the Evangelical Free 
Churches of this country, it may be claimed that they are coming 
to recognise the realities of the situation. The foundation of the 
National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, more than 
twenty years ago, was due primarily, of course, to the reaching 
out after closer fellowship and co-operation between those who took 
part in the movement. In making this effort, however, the most 
‘prominent advocates of Free Church federation felt that they were 

[* doing their bit’? towards bringing about a larger movement of 
union. It is significant that both the late Hugh Price Hughes 
and Charles A. Berry, who wore themselves out prematurely in 
establishing the National Free Church Council throughout the 
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country, were, at the same time, engaged in the discussions of the 
Grindelwald Conference, in the hope of bringing about a larger 
union between the Anglican Church and the Evangelical Free 
Churches. Serious difficulties were, of course, encountered by 
them in pursuing this wider aim, and, unhappily, the education 
controversy of 1902 and the following years led to the suspension 
of such efforts. Without entering into the rights or wrongs of 
that controversy, the remark may be permitted that, had the 
relations between the Churches been what they ought to have been, 
either that controversy would have been averted altogether, or, at 
all events, it would have been carried on without the bitterness 
that accompanied it. Surely the Churches might, at the present 
time, come into such mutual relations as would enable them to 
discuss the possibly conflicting interests of their particular religious 
convictions and civic ideals before putting these into the charge 
of party leaders on either side, to be treated primarily as factors 
in ordinary political warfare. 

That the original aims of the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches are still paramount is, however, shown by the recent 
amendment of the Constitution, which was adopted unanimously 
at the Bradford meeting of the Council last March. By this 
amendment, the first object of the National Council is said to be :— 

“To advocate and exemplify the New Testament doctrine of 
the Catholic Church, in accordance with which all who partake of 
a common life in the one crucified, risen, and Divine Redeemer are 
to be brought in the unity of the Spirit into fellowship and co-opera- 
tion; whilst full liberty and autonomy are given to each Christian 
community to fulfil its own appointed witness and mission.’’ 

The significance of this declaration is that, while it lays stress 
upon the doctrine of the Church which is held in common by the 
Evangelical Churches, it explicitly recognises the ideal of Catho- 
licity, and of Catholicity, not merely as a spiritual and intangible 
reality, but as something which is to be translated into outward 
and practical expression by means of a visible organisation. The 
proposals laid before the Council at Bradford by its President, the 
Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, are a courageous attempt to carry this 
ideal forward towards completer realisation. Without breaking 
any confidence, it may be stated that the Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of the Evangelical Free Churches appointed to consider 
this subject, which met in September at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
and is at present carrying on its labours by means of influential 
Committees, has already yielded convincing evidence that the desire 
for wider and more effective Christian unity is both earnest and 
general. The formula governing these efforts is coming to be that 
of Evangelical Catholicity. All this involves three things :— 

1. That the Evangelical Free Churches still stand for their 
historic witness that the consciousness of personal salvation through 
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Christ—or, at all events, a consistent desire to reach this con- 
sciousness—is the ground of fellowship in the Church. 

2. On this basis, these Churches are coming more fully to 
recognise that the experience of salvation through Christ is, by 
its very nature, the means of establishing such common spiritual 
relationships as are the ground of a universal—a truly catholic— 
fellowship. The relations to God in Christ Jesus into which 
believers are brought are at once supreme, common to them all, 
and contain the promise of eventual fulfilment in mankind. In 
their very nature, therefore, they are potentially and prophetically 
catholic. All magnifying of minor difficulties, so that they weaken 
the force of these sovereign relationships in all their promise of 
Catholicity, is a contradiction of the mind of Christ and exists 
through the imperfection, and even the sin of men. 

3- Catholicity, as so conceived, is not so much a starting-point 
as a goal. The ideal and potentiality of unity has been present 
from the beginning, and, despite all difficulties and divisions, has 
never ceased to be spiritually operative. The fulfilment of this 
promise, however, can only be brought about by a reconciliation 
which will mean, not the suppression of differences that have been 
reached by finite minds in their interpretation and experience of 
Christ, but the complete expression of all that is permanently 
valid in these complementary beliefs in the higher and larger 
evangelical life of the future. Spiritual life is altogether too 
energetic and versatile to be entirely controlled by any organisation 
that has been fashioned by the preceding stages of an incomplete 
development. What has sprung into being as the result of a living 
apprehension of Christ cannot be ruled out of existence or ignored. 
It must be recognised and fulfilled. Place must be found for it 
as part of the life, and therefore of the will, of Christ. Hence, all 
embodiments of Christian life and truth in the great historic forms 
of Christianity must be understood and appreciated at their best, 
and not at their worst. The life-principle in them must be 
discovered and satisfied. It is impossible to establish a truly 
Catholic Church by simply ruling them out. In this belief, the 
best thought of the Evangelical Free Churches is seeking to bring 
about a two-fold permeation, in which the Evangelical conscious- 
ness and the Catholic ideal shall be united in the more glorious 
whole of truly Apostolic Christianity. So strong are these 
tendencies that Dr. Clifford, in an interview that was recently 
published on his eightieth birthday, expressed his belief ‘‘ that 
‘‘the growth of practical co-operation that is drawing the Free 
‘‘Churches together will be capable, in the course of years, of 
‘‘ drawing Anglican and Free Churchmen into the same unity.”’ 

When we turn to the Anglican side, there are welcome signs of a 
similar desire to reach a better mutual understanding in the 
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interests both of truth and unity. The powerful influence of the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference in awakening and strengthening 
this desire must be gratefully acknowledged. Still more recently, 
prolonged Conferences on Faith and Order between leading 
theologians appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York’s Committee and representatives of the Evangelical Free 
Churches’ Commissions have led to most striking and promising 
results. ‘‘ A Statement of Faith’’ was adopted with complete 
unanimity. In regard to ‘‘ matters relating to Order,’’ the following 
declaration was also unanimously adopted :— 


‘‘ 7, That it is the purpose of our Lord that believers in Him 
should be, as in the beginning they were, one visible society— 
His body with many members—which in every age and place should 
maintain the Communion of Saints in the unity of the Spirit, and 
should be capable of a common witness and a common activity. 

‘* 2, That our Lord ordained, in addition to the preaching of 
His Gospel, two Sacraments, as not only declaratory symbols, but 
also effective channels of His grace, of His gifts for the salvation 
and sanctification of men, and that these Sacraments, being 
essentially social ordinances were intended to affirm the obligation 
of corporate fellowship as well as individual confession of Him. 

** 3, That our Lord conferred on His Church by the operation 
of His Spirit a ministry of manifold gifts and functions, to main- 


tain the unity and continuity of the witness and work of His 
Church.”’ 


Serious differences of opinion as to the Church, the Sacraments, 
and the Ministry remain, and these are stil! under examination. 
Whatever the result may be, the fact that leading Anglicans, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians have 
travelled so far in company gives the highest hope, not indeed of 
the speedy removal of differences, but that henceforth differing 
beliefs will be held in an altogether more gracious and catholic 
spirit. The time of controversial depreciation is over; the day of 
mutual appreciation has dawned. 

There are many other welcome signs of the drawing together of 
the Churches. The recent private conference held at Lambeth 
Palace between the Archbishop of Canterbury and leading 
dignitaries of the Anglican Church, on the one hand, and the heads 
of the Evangelical Free Churches on the other, in regard to the 
National Mission of Repentance and Hope, may be instanced. 
The successful establishment and harmonious working of the 
Temperance Council of the Christian Churches is another case in 
point. The Social Unions of all the Churches have for some years 
been accustomed to spend a week together each year in the 
examination of the most urgent social problems, especially on their 
spiritual side. The Council for Christian Witness has found it 
comparatively easy to issue manifestos from time to time on the 
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spiritual bearings of social reform, as to which leaders of all the 
Churches have been found in the completest agreement. 

Nor is this all. The Bishop of Winchester, in his charge 
delivered a year ago, gave to the clergy of his diocese an impressive 
warning against what he termed “‘ rigorism.’’ In the course of his 
remarks, the Bishop commended :— 

‘“The wisdom of those who remember that after a long history 
of aberrations, confusions, and controversies, no Church or 
individual is likely to be wholly right. We may often be right 
in making our own affirmations, while refusing to utter what may 
seem the corresponding negatives about others. They stand or 
fall to their own Master. We must, for example, require for 
ourselves what we know to make a valid Sacrament, without 
pronouncing upon the validity for others of what they do in good 
faith and conscience before God.”’ 

The Bishop of Oxford also, with the sincerity and frankness that 
characterise him, has fully recognised the signs of the continuous 
presence of Christ in non-Episcopal—and therefore to him, 
irregular—communions, and has explained the grant of this 
continuous blessing on the ground that these communions have 
witnessed to elements of Christian truth which, but for this witness, 
would have been lost sight of by the Catholic Church. 

What does all this point to? Not, as has already been remarked, 
to the speedy removal of differences. The riches of Christ are so 
““ trackless,’’ the experience of Christian men is so limited, their 
temperaments and inheritance are so manifold, that the removal of 
differences must needs be slow, and will probably never be brought 
about. But surely we have reached the possibility of such mutual 
recognition and respect as may now be translated into terms of 
closer relationship, and thus made the condition of advancing to 
fuller spiritual agreement in the future. All that is immediately 
possible is that we establish such a measure of common counsel, 
co-operation, and mutual adjustment as can be brought about by a 
new orientation, which will give full effect to our agreements, while 
respecting our conscientious differences. It is for such a movement 
of re-concentration that I most earnestly plead, as the outstanding 
task and the constraining duty of the present time. Despite all our 
differences, we have received from the one Lord a common cause 
and a common responsibility. With so much of inmost and 
_ confessed agreement, can it be right that, at this season of supreme 
crisis, we should remain altogether disunited? Or, if this be not 
the case, can we be satisfied without giving manifest and con- 
vincing proof to the world of our existing agreements and of our 
desire to increase them? Can we remain content to manifest our 
common and real desire for fellowship and co-operation only in 
private, or non-official ways, or in regard to special or occasional 
aims? Must the manifestation of our unity be simply an affair of 
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personal courtesy and goodwill, thus remaining at the mercy 
of accidents and so private as to be in danger of public 
misunderstanding ? 

If, in this great moment of our history, when so much is at stake, 
we are content to leave matters in this condition, the Church of 
Christ in this country will have lost the greatest opportunity that 
has come to it for ages. Surely the time is ripe for the creation of 
an Advisory Council, which shall bring the Churches together on 
a representative basis. Without the surrender of any distinctive 
belief or conscientious principle, there are large and vital subjects 
upon which we could hold common counsel with a view to concerted 
action. Without venturing to enumerate such subjects, I would 
point out that they concern :— 

1. Such broadly national bearings of the Christian religion as 
have been emphasised in the recent Mission of Repentance and 
Hope. 

2. The Christian principles of moral and social reform together 
with united efforts to give practical effect to them. 

3. The upholding in common of Christian interests in the public 
life of the nation, in legislation, administration, &c. 

4. The better mutual understanding and co-ordination of such 
distinctively denominational efforts as are concerned in the above 
objects. 

5. The more effective organisation of the united movements 
which already exist for dealing with any of these subjects, so that 
these movements may come to express the considered mind and 
policy of all the Churches in regard to the subjects that are dealt 
with by them. 

Such a Council, while representative, would, of course, have its 
powers so strictly defined as in no way to affect the autonomy or 
violate the distinctive principles of any of the Churches represented 
upon it. Its scope might be enlarged by general agreement, but 
only by general agreement, as time goes on. I will not venture 
at this stage to enumerate the constituents of such a Council, but 
content myself with urging that the lead in its establishment should 
be taken by the authorities of the Anglican Church, and that it 
should include representatives both of that Church, on the one 
hand, and of the new Federation of the Evangelical Free Churches 
which will be brought about, if the present negotiations inaugu- 
rated by the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare should happily prove 
successful. In that case, these latter Churches will be federated 
on the basis of an agreed Declaration of Faith, which is not likely 
to be less satisfactory than that arrived at by the Sub-Committee 
on Faith and Order to which reference has already been made. 
The adoption of such a Declaration will act as a principle of 
inclusion and of exclusion, so far as the Evangelical Free Churches 
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are concerned. The establishment of such a Federation will 
therefore give formal expression to the belief of the Free Churches 
in regard to the highest verities of the Christian faith. Thus 
the way will be paved for the closer co-operation between the 
Anglican and the Evangelical Free Churches which I am advo- 
cating. Should an Advisory Council including both be established, 
it would, no doubt, be under the Presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. If such a Council could be brought into being, it 
might naturally pave the way for such occasional joint meetings of 
the Church Congress and the National Free Church Council as 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell has advocated. 

The above suggestion is advisedly made only in the barest 
outline. If it should gain acceptance, the plan must be wrought 
out by the best minds, acting under competent authority. The 
fact, however, that such a plan was entertained and was being 
wrought out would create an immense and beneficial impression, 
both within and outside the Churches. If such a Council could be 
created, it would immensely increase the effectiveness of the whole 
Church, and of every part. It would afford an opportunity for the 
peaceful interpenetration of all that is highest and best in the life 
and thought of all the Christian Churches. It would mean the 
death and burial of all unworthy suspicions and animosities. Such 
an approximation may be feared by the High Churchman on the 
one side, and by the more pronounced Free Churchman on the 
other. To the former I would say, ‘‘ You claim that your 
** distinctive views are held in trust for the whole of Christendom. 
‘“* Then why not come into such relations with your fellow-Christians 
““as will enable you to give the only effective witness to the truth— 
““namely, in love?’’ To the latter, who may fear that his 
distinctive witness may be blunted and his protest weakened by 
abandoning ‘‘ the dissidence of dissent,’’ I would also point out 
that there is a more excellent way, the, way of love. To those in 
authority in all the Churches and to the vast body of men of good- 
will, who constitute the majority in every Church, I would venture 
to say: ‘‘ Be not afraid of the extremists on the right hand or on 
“the left.”’ Surely an answer to our common prayers and our 
highest hopes is offered to us by our Lord, if only we have the faith, 
the courage, and the self-surrender to receive it. He will enable 
us to receive the answer to His own most sacred prayer: ‘‘ That 
““they may all be one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in 
‘“ Thee; that they also may be one in Us: that the world may 


believe that Thou didst send Me.’’* J. Scorr Livcerr. 


* Since this article was written. I have had the advantage, through the kindness 
of the author, of reading a remarkable book, just published, on ‘“‘ Church Divisions 
and Christianity,” by the Rev. William Leighton Grane, Prebendary of Chichester 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). I commend this volume to the attention of all who are 
concerned to bring about better relations between the Churches, 
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ROUMANIA’S LEAP IN THE DARK. 


OW far the national, dynastic, or military whims of any one 
member of the Entente should be allowed to overrule 
recognised maxims and principles, the observance of which is 
essential to the successful prosecution of this war, has become a 
question of merely academic interest. We must now take things 
as they are, and make the best we can of them. And they are not 
at all to our liking. For despite the ‘‘ perfect harmony ’’ which 
Entente Ministers assure their respective peoples prevails among 
all the Allied Governments, it can no longer be gainsaid that 
jarring notes from time to time offend even the least sensitive ear. 
Compromise is too often the substitute for unanimity and half- 
heartedness characterises the action it engenders. The results are 
writ large in the history of this war and cannot but affect its 
outcome. 

The most recent, and it may well be the most momentous, 
example of the disconcerting freedom of action enjoyed by each of 
the Entente States is offered by their contribution to the fate that 
has overtaken Roumania. From the very beginning of the conflict 
the Allies eagerly sought to obtain her co-operation on the battle- 
field, and, in spite of her treaty with Austria-Hungary, and of the 
Germanophil sympathies of influential members of her ruling class, 
she has always been willing in principle to join them. But before 
committing herself she desired to arrive at such a clear under- 
standing with her would-be partners as would make the step worth 
taking for all concerned. The conditions laid down by the present 
Prime Minister, M. Bratianu, were military and political : ‘‘ Before 
““ we come in,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Russians must be in occupation of 
“‘ the Bukovina, so as to play the part of right wing to our Army 
‘* operating in the North; and Roumania’s claims to Transylvania, 
“ the Bukovina, and the Banat must be formally recognised by the 
‘‘ Allies.’? Now, as Russia was the country most nearly affected 
by these demands the other Powers, as is their wont, left the 
decision entirely in her hands. 
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In the Spring of last year the military conditions were fulfilled. 
The Bukovina was occupied by Russian troops, who were expected 
soon to cross the Carpathian Passes and sweep down into the 
Hungarian plain. But the Tsar’s Ministers, deeming M. 
Bratianu’s territorial claims exorbitant as compared with 
Roumania’s contribution to the campaign, demurred to them, and 
the negotiations on the subject dragged on for many months. 
Meanwhile, the tide of battle changed: the Russian forces were 
driven from their advanced positions, and the Tsar’s Government, 
keeping pace with them, withdrew gradually from theirs, and 
finally acquiesced in the terms put forward by the Roumanian 
Premier. But by the time the diplomatic arrangement was com- 
pleted, the military guarantees had vanished and the compact 
remained disembodied. 

That was the condition of affairs down to August 27th last, when 
Roumania took the fateful plunge and declared war against 
Austria-Hungary. During the interval that elapsed between the 
conclusion of the covenant and the break with the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, the Entente Powers, apprehending the wiles of their 
enemy and cognisant of his intrigues, exhorted Roumania to stretch 
a point and translate words into deeds. But M. Bratianu, having 
taken the opinion of his military colleagues, refused to budge. And 
his grounds for this attitude commended themselves to military 
experts at the time, and will appear convincing even to the lay mind 
to-day, when examined in the light of recent events. The 
geographical conformation of the country and the length of its 
frontiers are such that in a campaign against Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria, the Roumanian Army, which after the first mobilisation 
did not exceed 450,000 combatants, would be unable to take over 
the only réle that would have warranted its entry into the arena. 
Moreover, the Dobrudja front in the South-East and_ the 
Transylvanian front in the West require each an Army to itself, 
whether the offensive or the defensive be decided on. And to 
divide Roumania’s forces into two would be to offer both sections 
as an easy prey to the enemy. The Minister concluded that his 
country’s contribution to the Allies’ resources would consist 
solely in the half-million men already alluded to, and in the 
advantages offered by Roumanian territory, which, however, by 
its very nature bristled with countervailing dangersand necessitated 
the presence of well-equipped armies, numbering several hundreds 
of thousands. 

The military problem, then, was simple and clear, and the Allied 
Governments were under no misapprehension as to the obligations 
it imposed on themselves. The part which they would be called 
on to play, if their urgent solicitations were complied with, was 
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that of principal; Roumania’s réle being that of humble auxiliary. 
And they said so, and expressly undertook to utilise the new 
situation to the fullest, to provide the Armies it required, and to 
attain the object of their campaign for which they had been so long 
actively preparing. But as Russia’s Armies had not yet sufficiently 
advanced to be of real help to Roumania’s forces, M. Bratianu 
adopted the views of the General Staff, and resolutely declined to 
move. This unwillingness to fall in with the wishes of the Entente 
exposed the Premier to ruthless attacks at home and abroad, and 
in especial to the charge that he was playing a double game. And 
for this accusation the Allied Press might have been able to adduce 
what seemed prima facie evidence, had it been acquainted with all 
the conversations which took place between him and the Austrian 
Minister in Bucharest, Count Czernin. But this evidence would 
have been worthless in the eyes of those who know Roumania and 
her people and can appreciate the difficulties of her Government. 

The mainspring of the Allies’ eagerness and importunity was 
ineradicable suspicion. They feared that German threats, lures, 
and intrigues would undermine the good resolutions of the 
Bucharest Cabinet, and that Roumania would end by playing them 
false. And considering how often they had been bitten by Balkan 
snakes, one cannot be surprised at their dread of the Roumanian 
lizard, which they can hardly be said to have known. Besides, it 
is a fact that the pressure exercised by Austria and her ally was 
continuous and increasing. And they were anxious to counter- 
poise it. Italy, for instance, when meditating her own military 
intervention, made a point of dragging in Roumania at the same 
time, and the well-intentioned Baron Sonnino actually stretched a 
point and conversed with the Allies in her name—a proceeding 
which M. Bratianu did not treat as a service. 

As no secret can be kept in Bucharest, the Austrian Minister 
there, Count Czernin, who served his Government well, was kept 
informed of every advance made by the Entente Ministers, and 
even of the confidential talks they had with the members of 
M. Bratianu’s Cabinet. On one occasion the circumstance that 
important negotiations were afoot reached him through the 
Bulgarian Minister, Radeff, a smooth-tongued, plausible Machia- 
vellian, who had contrived to worm himself into the confidence 
of a number of personages devoted to the Entente, and to have 
dust adroitly thrown in the eyes of our Governments. M. Radeff, 
then, informed his friend the German Minister of what was going 
on behind the scenes, and the next day M. Bratianu was not only 
called to account, but convicted of the intention of taking sides 
with the Allies. This and other similar incidents will one day be 
narrated in a German Red or Blue Book. 
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Austria, resolved not to be caught napping, massed troops on 
the Roumanian frontier as early as. May, 1915—the month which 
witnessed Italy’s decisive step. Roumania replied by dispatching 
strong forces to guard them. An interchange of explanations took 
place between the two Governments. Four months later things 
again became disquieting. Count Czernin informed _ the 
Roumanian Premier that unless the mobilisation which, he alleged, 
was being quietly pushed forward, ceased, a serious formal demand 
would be made for satisfactory explanations. In November, 1915, 
M. Bratianu was asked by the Austrian Minister to say what reply 
he would return to a demand on Russia’s part to allow her troops 
to pass through Roumanian territory, and he answered unhesi- 
tatingly that he would refuse it. In July last Russia’s instances 
again became pressing, and M. Bratianu found himself all at once 
confronted with two alternatives, of which one was wholly 
impossible and the other seemingly dangerous. The Tsar’s troops 
were back again in the Bukovina. Their advance had been so 
rapid, and their successes so brilliant, that they reminded one of 
the days when Russia was known as the ‘‘ steam roller.’’? And it 
was thought if Roumania could be got to throw her weight into 
the scale at this auspicious conjuncture, a knock-out blow might be 
- dealt to the enemy in the Near East. If he had been free to hearken 
to the promptings of his own judgment, the Roumanian Premier 
would still have held back, because he had a presentiment that 
Hindenburg would again get the whip-hand of Russia, and if the 
Allied Governments had been directed by a keen-sighted statesman 
they themselves would have held him back until spring, when 
the transport of munitions is relatively easier than during winter. 
But, as they lacked a statesman to guide them, they continued to 
press their suit, the gods heard their prayer, and M. Bratianu was 
compelled to resign himself to the only feasible alternative. 

One can form some idea of the Minister’s plight between the 
two contending forces when we remember that the sudden appear- 
ance of a body of Russian troops some time before at Marmonitsa, 
in Roumanian territory, whither they had, it was said, wandered 
by mistake, had given rise to a serious diplomatic incident. The 
German Minister at Bucharest demanded immediate explanations. 
He received the assurance that the Russian authorities had 
explained the occurrence as the result of an innocent error, and had 
expressed their regret. But the diplomatist, while accepting this 
account of the matter, made it clear that if Russian troops again 
trespassed on Roumanian territory, whether of set purpose or 
unwittingly, the Central Empires would be reluctantly compelled 
to do likewise, ‘‘ not,’? he went on, ‘‘in order to molest the 
“*Roumanians, against whom we have nothing to urge, but in 
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‘“order to punish the Russians for lawless acts, the drift and the 
‘* motive of which are self-evident.’’ Now, if M. Bratianu during 
the July conversations had negatived Russia’s advances, which 
we know were approved by all the Allies, is it not highly probable 
—to state the matter moderately—that the Tsar’s forces would once 
more have found their way into the country, this time not through 
ignorance of geography, but precisely in order to execute the plan 
ascribed to them by their enemies? And if they had, Roumania 
would have become the cockpit of the East, experiencing all the 
horrors of a double invasion without possessing the slightest claim 
to compensation of any kind from either belligerent. For she 
would have forfeited her right to insist on the fulfilment of the 
political compact struck up between herself and Russia. What, 
under these circumstances, could the harried Roumanian Premier 
do? Obviously, he had to obey Roumania’s mighty Northern 
neighbour. 

None the less, before committing his country to the fateful policy 
thus forced upon it, he insisted on guarantees calculated to save 
it from disaster and to acquit himself of weakness and incompetence 
in the judgment of history. During the month of last July he 
stipulated that the Allies should provide his country with an 
adequate defence against Bulgaria, and supply Roumania with 
munitions, artillery, and all other requisite war materials, that the 
Russian troops should push farther in the Carpathians, and that 
not only Sarrail’s army at Salonica, but also the Entente forces 
at all the fronts should begin or intensify their offensive contem- 
poraneously. The political terms which had already been agreed 
to by the Allies were the joint guarantee of Roumania’s integrity, 
and the cession to her Government of Transylvania, the Bukovina, 
and the Banat. In consideration for these conditions, Roumania 
unwillingly undertook to declare war, not against the Central 
Empires and their confederates, but solely against the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. Of this bargaining and its upshot the Vienna Cabinet 
was kept duly and fully informed. 

M. Bratianu’s reasons for restricting hostilities to Austro- 
Hungary are instructive as giving us the measure of Entente 
statesmanship, which, as we know, is standardised. Roumania, 
as we saw, had asked for a special Allied (read Russian) army 
to protect her against the Bulgars. For her statesmen were alive 
to the intensity of Bulgaria’s desire to wreak vengeance on the 
people that had dispatched its army to invade her country when 
that country was defeated and defenceless. They were under no 
illusions as to Bulgaria’s design to wrest from them the Dobrudja 
and to co-operate with Austria-Hungary in keeping them out of 
Transylvania, the Bukovina, and the Banat. For Roumania, like 
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Serbia, must be dwarfed, if Bulgaria is to expand. To revive 
dead illusions and lull the Roumanians in a sense of false 
security was one of the furictions of the wily Bulgars. 
Their emissaries cleverly spread the belief that Bulgaria 
was already on her last legs, and would regard the date on which 
peace were vouchsafed her as a red-letter day in her calendar. 
They described the ‘‘ true internal situation ’”’ for the behoof of 
Entente diplomatists in sombre colours. And some of these states-. 
men assured me that these accounts were worthy of credence, and. 
ought to be brought immediately to the notice of the public through 
the Press. I, however, declined to be the bearer of the lying 
message of which I knew the source. 

But others did the work believing it to be helpful to the Allies. 
Eminent military authorities* declared that Bulgaria’s resources 
were drying up, and that the duration of her resistance would be 
brief. Her day of judgment was drawing near, and as her leaders © 
are shrewd men of business, what more natural than that they 
should discern their country’s approaching fall, and seek to deaden 
the shock in good time? This train of reasoning invariably led to 
the childish talk of a separate peace, whereupon signs and tokens 
of the nation’s longing for this blessed consummation were forth- 
coming in abundance. Prince Boris, the Heir Apparent, was well 
known to have been steadfastly opposed to his father’s policy; his 
inextinguishable affection for Russia was wont to display itself 
fitfully in curious but unmistakable forms; the Russophil party 
was taking its courage in both hands and would shortly make its 
influence felt in the country, and meanwhile itinerant Macedonian 
refugees offered to overthrow the present Cabinet, to banish the 
dynasty, and even, if needs were, accept a Russian Prince as King 
if they could obtain solid guarantees that the two Macedonias would 
be ceded to Bulgaria after the war. In short, the Central Empires 
were about to lose their most helpful ally, and, as luck would have 
it, in the very nick of time. For Roumania would be the first to 
profit by it. And by way of leaving no doubt in the minds of the 
simplicist friends of the Entente, tidings of a serious quarrel 
between the Coburger and his Premier found their way to the allied’ 
countries. A new era was dawning. 

The Roumanians were overjoyed at the turn affairs were taking. 
Eminent Russians triumphantly reminded their friends that they, 
at any rate, had always reiterated their belief in Bulgaria, and had 
never lost the conviction that she would soon return to her normal 
state of mind, repent of her delinquencies, and make reparation to 

* See, for example, Colonel Feyler’s articles in the Journal de Gentve, and, in 


particular, one which appeared on 21st October, entitled, ‘“‘Les Ressources 
Bulgares.”’ 
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her ‘‘ little Mother,’’ Russia. The vulpine diplomatist Radefi in 
Bucharest, in unctuous phrases, descanted on Bulgaria’s affection 
for the Roumanian people, her ardent desire to have it recipro- 
cated, and her eagerness to see old scores wiped out without 
further delay on the basis of give-and-take. As for bearing arms 
against their Roumanian brothers, nothing could be further from 
the intentions of his countrymen. This soft talk threw the 
credulous off their guard. Official confirmation was sought and 
found in a public speech by M. Radoslavoff, who declared that 
Bulgaria was cultivating friendly relations with Roumania, and 
was determined to undertake nothing of a nature to trouble her. 
\What more could the guileless statesmen of the Entente demand? 

The persons for whose eyes and ears this elaborate comedy was 
being acted could not believe it possible that it was nothing but a 
ruse. They were incapable of conceiving such depths of treachery. 
To the noble simplicity of their hearts this credulity bears eloquent 
testimony, and due credit should be given them accordingly. 
Themselves incapable of baseness, they were loth to take it for 
granted in others, especially in the simple-minded Bulgars whose 
welfare they had at heart. And, to their thinking, nothing could 
be viler than hypocrisy pushed to this extreme. It may be 
objected that they had before them a typical example of Bulgarian 
straightforwardness and loyalty from which they had only to draw 
the consequences. All last year the Bulgars had not only imposed 
upon our most solemn statesmen, but actually had them skipping 
about, so to say, from post to pillar, employed in work which was 
needed and mapped out for them by our enemies. It may have 
been venial to trust them before that, but surely it was very 
generous to re-make their innocence and confide in them anew! 
The answer of the illustrious victims is that between the two cases 
there was no parity. In 1915 the Coburger was himself conducting 
the affairs of his realm, whereas, in July and August, 1916, his 
supposed adversaries were playing him false, and the duty of 
Allied statesmen was to profit by the opposition between them. 
About the worth of this plea it is needless to argue. 

The main point is that the Bulgarian tricksters obtained the 
requisite vogue for their tale, and the Entente Powers were trapped 
once more. For the legend was still credited for some time after 
Roumania had declared war against Austria in view of the circum- 
stance that Bulgaria remained mysteriously silent, and apparently 
inactive, while the German, and especially the Austrian press, was 
feigning to scent treachery in her immobility, and giving vent to 
solemn warnings and terrible threats if she should prove unfaithful. 


In a word, all the conspirators acted their parts admirably, and the 
comedy was a success. 
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The Roumanians accordingly left the Dobrudja without the 
minimum number of troops necessary for efficient defence. The 
Russians doubtless approved this arrangement, which had for its 
object to allow the bulk of our new Ally’s troops to rush down the 
Transylvanian Alps and penetrate to the very heart of Hungary, 
while the Tsar’s armies seconded them to the south of the Dniester, 
and more particularly in the Carpathian forest land. That would 
appear to have been the plan of the Russians, who, despising such 
small game as Bulgaria, set their hearts on demolishing Austria- 
Hungary and ending the war. The aim was that of a military 
genius; but the means of attaining it bore the hall-mark of Entente 
workmanship. Bulgaria threw off the mask, declared war against 
Roumania, and the inevitable consequences followed each other in 
quick succession. 

Averescu’s forces were, as a matter of course, concentrated with a 
view to taking the offensive. For that was the one aim of 
Roumania’s intervention. But as offensive operations on two 
fronts was not to be thought of, the Transylvanian passes were 
chosen, for several reasons, political as well as military. The 
occupation of that coveted and promised land would fan the fire of 
enthusiasm at home and enable Bratianu’s Cabinet to point with 
pride to Roumania’s war-map, while at the same time it fitted in 
completely with the Russian plan of an invasion of Hungary. 
Besides, whether the Dobrudja was chosen as the most suitable 
front for the offensive or Transylvania, there could be no reasonable 
doubt that the Austro-Germans would reply by attempting to force 
the Transylvanian passes, effect an entry into the Roumanian plain, 
and seek to cut communications between Moldavia and Wallachia. 
And as they were the most redoubtable enemies, prudence bade 
the Roumanian Commander-in-Chief adopt the best means of 
frustrating the plan, and none better could be devised than the 
taking of the offensive there himself. I repeat these explanations 
as I received them from a friend of General Averescu, and I abstain 
from comment. 

I repeat that Averescu and the Roumanian Government counted 
on a more intense offensive of the Allies at all the fronts, and 
especially on the grandiose effort of Sarrail’s Army, which was to 
have been one of the main factors of the Eastern campaign. But 
here, again, the usual correlation between promise and achievement 
was maintained. It is alleged to-day that the difficulties and 
obstacles with which the French General had to contend were 
formidable, that the climate is insalubrious, and that disease had 
decimated his troops. And all this is true. But then these draw- 
backs were not new. They had already been discussed over and 
over again, and therefore it was to be presumed that they had been 
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taken into account when the promise was made to Roumania. The 
remedies or palliatives for these and other defects were also known 
to the military staffs of the Entente, but they were not adopted when 
time was still on our side. It is not that they were overlooked or put 
off lightheartedly from day to day, but they were deliberately 
eschewed on grounds which, if worth anything at all, ought to have 
pulverised the case for maintaining an Allied Army at Salonica. 

To my own knowledge, as late as June this year, Sarrail was 
denied the absolutely indispensable means of converting his men 
into an army. I repeat, in June this year, some weeks before 
Roumania’s decision to intervene. And even then only a half- 
hearted assent was given to certain of his demands. As for the 
measure in which it was complied with—the General himself may 
be left to describe it. His demands were not merely of a military 
nature, they extended to the field reserved for diplomacy, and for 
that reason his political adversaries assail him on the ground that, 
failing a victory on the battlefield, his ambition prompted him to 
desire to score one in the region of politics. They charge him 
with striving to turn the Greek Monarchy into a Republic. But 
suppose that transformation had become indispensable to the Allies’ 
success? With this controversy I am in nowise concerned, but I 
think it fair to say that General Sarrail could hardly behave 
otherwise than he did, situated as he was in a country swarming 
with spies, whose Government and ruler were bent on frustrating 
his plans, and for this purpose had an understanding with the 
enemies he was to combat, supplying them with rifles, artillery, 
ammunition, which are now being employed against him, and 
surrendering to them strong fortresses in important strategic 
positions, in defiance of the laws of neutrality. I may add that the 
French War Minister, General Roques, who was sent recently by 
the French Government to inquire into the condition of Sarrail’s 
army and kindred matters, has just returned and delivered his 
report. Having gone thoroughly into the matter without pre- 
judice, General Roques has given it as his conviction that Sarrail 
is the right man in the right place, that his effort was fully propor- 
tionate to the means at his disposal, that his judgment was sound, 
and his tactics admirable. The hopes of his political adversaries 
and the fears of his friends that he may suddenly be recalled may 
be henceforward regarded as groundless. 

General Sarrail never disposed of materials and combatants 
enough to discharge the important task allotted to him, and they 
were denied him because it was held that the task he was to 
undertake was either impossible or else only feasible by absorbing 
men and materials, which could and should be used to better 
purpose elsewhere. In other words, the Entente Governments, 
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despite their outward harmony, were in complete disagreement 
among themselves upon the practical wisdom of the Salonica 
venture, and they compromised the matter after the manner of the 
Chinese, who paint wooden cannon to look like steel. They 
occupied Salonica, supplied Sarrail with an insufficient number of 
men, of whom down to last June only a fraction could be termed 
real combatants, and kept this so-called army without the 
wherewithal to advance. They next gave their support to King 
Constantine, while he was deliberately thwarting the plans of their 
own General and putting Bulgar forces in strongholds that blocked 
his advance! And then, as though they had completed all their 
preparations and left nothing to chance, they suddenly changed 
the centre of the world-struggle from the West to the very scene 
of these incongruities, to the Achilles’ heel of their organisation. 
Roumania, assured that Sarrail would deal out sledge-hammer 
blows to the Bulgars, began her offensive in Transylvania, and 
made a brilliant opening, believing that as soon as she had attained 
her end there her troops could co-operate with the Russians in the 
Dobrudja. 

The Bulgars, in the meanwhile, having, thanks to our protégé 
the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, possessed themselves of Florina, 
Cavalla and Ostrovo, undertook a limited offensive against Sarrail, 
upset all his plans, compelled him to strengthen his wings, to attack 
them at Ostrovo, and to lose at least several weeks, and to forfeit 
his influence on the march of military events in the Balkans. 
Hindenburg quickly got together German reserves which we had 
been assured in advance would not be forthcoming, and massed 
them in the Carpathians, where they met and defeated the inrushing, 
unsuspecting troops of the Tsar. This check put an end to the 
Roumanian advance. Meanwhile, in the Dobrudja, Mackensen 
captured Turtukai and Silistria, scattered the Russo-Roumanian 
divisions there, which were destined to march into Bulgaria, and 
compelled the Roumanians to maintain a fight on two fronts, which 
was the one thing they dreaded. General Averescu, who still 
hoped to resume his advance in Transylvania, saw himself suddenly 
bereft of his reserves, all of which were hurriedly withdrawn 
without, I am told, his assent, and despatched to the Dobrudja, 
to defend the Constanza-Cernavoda Railway, the Danube, and 
Bucharest. Those events put an untimely end to the plans of 
Averescu, who was soon superseded and appointed to command an 
Army Corps, but it did not save Constanza. 

At present General Sakharoff is in Roumania at the head of 
considerable Russian forces, the number of which has not been 
disclosed, and must not even be guessed at. Another Russian 
Army is operating in Moldavia in the neighbourhood of Dorna 
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Watra, protecting the route which leads to Bessarabia and Odessa. 
And our Allies have recently had a number of successes to record, 
which to many seem to promise well. Mackensen, for instance, 
bas been driven back some thirty kilometres on Topal; prisoners, 
machine-guns, and field-guns have been taken from him. And 
the Allied Press is hopeful once more.* 

But when we reflect that Germany has all her best Generals 
operating in concert to compass the ruin of Roumania and deliver 
a decisive blow on the battlefield deliberately chosen by the Allies; 
when we note that she has relaxed even her defensive at Verdun 
and on the Somme, in order to utilise all available forces against 
our latest Ally; and when to those considerations we add the 
tremendous repercussion which the invasion of Roumania and the 
seizure of her cereals, petroleum, and other supplies would have 
throughout the nations of the Entente, we may deem it advisable 
to await further developments before assuming that the danger 
is past. 

The danger is not past. It was never greater than it is to-day. 
On this subject and what it involves I dare not give utterance to my 
personal views. Mackensen will endeavour to bottle up our Allies 
in the Dobrudja between the Black Sea and the Danube, and to 
cross this river wherever he can, while Falkenhayn will press more 
and more heavily our Ally’s troops in the Olta Valley with a view 
to entering Wallachia, cutting the realm in two, and laying hold of 
its vast stores of corn, petroleum, and other necessaries. 

But Russia is at last waking up and bestirring herself. And it is 
her own interest to attempt everything that may still be feasible at 
this late hour to extricate Roumania from her pitiable plight, as 
it is ours to help them both. Let us hope that we may yet have 
time, if we have the will, to readjust our methods to our aims, seeing 


that there is still one act—hardly more—to this horrible world- 
tragedy. 


KING CONSTANTINE’S FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


King Constantine is no friend to the Powers which made Greece 
what she is and are still endeavouring to rescue her from ruin. It 
was he who deliberately broke faith with his country’s trusting 
ally in her hour of need, and delivered over Serbia to our common 
enemies. It was he who twice dissolved the Chamber, once in 
violation of the Constitution of which the Entente Powers are the 
guardians, in order to keep his people from co-operating with their 
benefactors against their enemies and ours. At the beginning of 
this year he retracted the utterances he had made after the Balkan 


*T am writing these lines on November 13th. 
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War, when he declared that the Bulgarians ought to be struck off 
the list of civilised peoples. That, he added, ought to be done in 
the case of France. Through the intermediary of the American 
Press he assured the civilised world that the Entente Powers, who 
hypocritically pique themselves on their championship of the lesser 
nations, had behaved in Greece just as the Germans had behaved 
towards Belgium. 

He appointed his Germanophil officers to the principal posts in 
the army and the navy, and kept the French Admiral’s fleet 
immobilised for a whole month. At Cavalla, his favourite General, 
Hadjopoulos, went over to the enemy with his troops, and earned 
his Royal master’s praise. Addressing the officers who 
sympathised with Hadjopoulos and openly opposed Venizelos, he 
alluded to the possibility of his having to encounter ‘‘ an enemy ”’ 
with those valiant troops. ‘‘ You have,’’ he went on, “‘ inscribed 
““your names with a pen of iron in the annals of victory, an 
““example for future generations.’’ Who ‘the enemy ”’ is the 
“‘ valiant troops’’ had no need to be told. The only Powers treated 
as enemies by King Constantine and his willing tools were those 
to whom Greece owes everything she has and is. 

But the King, who has influential protectors among the Allies, 
fears nothing, and, presumably, has nothing to fear from them. 
When told that, if victorious, they would punish Greece condignly 
for her treachery, he made answer: ‘‘ You are mistaken. It is 
‘‘ affirmed that I am situated between the hammer and the anvil, 
‘“‘and that my best plan is to join the Allies. I deny it. France 
‘‘and England, come what may, wiil never behave harshly towards 
““my country, whereas Germany would be implacable.’? And 
France and England seem fully resoived to act up to the 
King’s expectation. Under these circumstances, can he be blamed 
for treating them as he does, especially seeing that he firmly believes 
in the final victory of this mighty brother-in-law, which he has 
exerted himself so zealously to bring about? He told Venizelos 
that, for his foreign policy and his conduct towards the Allies, he 
is responsible to no earthly tribunal or Power, but only to God. 
And here, again, the Allies are seeing to it that he shall not be 
mistaken. 

While General Sarrail’s army was being slowly and laboriously 
trained and supplied with necessaries, King Constantine had the 
principal forts on the French General’s way delivered over to our 
enemies, made them presents of heavy artillery, explosives, and 
provisions, and thus enabled them to thwart the plans of the Allies. 
Those, surely, were hostile acts, which the Entente could, and 
should, have treated as such. But the Allied Governments took 
this incarnation of the monarchical principle under their protection 
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and suppressed columns of Press protests against our “‘ friend ’”’ 
King Constantine. 

For the King has never ceased to pose as our friend, and certain 
members of his household have been suasively pleading his cause 
in quite a variety of ways in the countries of the Entente. But only 
a Candide could seriously give them a hearing. The facts that 
tell against their assurances are too many, too patent, too decisive. 
One can well understand that a self-respecting public man may 
hold the view that his country had better remain inactive during 
this War of Titans. It was held by many of the principal politicians 
in Italy before she drew the sword; it was professed by some 
eminent Roumanians whose motives cannot be suspected, like M. 
Marghiloman, before the 27th of last August. But all those men 
behaved with the straightforwardness and the frank courage which 
go under the name of manliness. Systematic duplicity cannot be 
alleged against them. Can the same assertion be made of the 
King of the Hellenes? Every newspaper reader can answer the 
question. 

When the Bulgars were making ready to fall foul of Serbia and 
protesting that nothing could induce them to swerve from 
neutrality, King Constantine and his brother-in-law had devised 
a pretty little scheme for turning the tables on the Allies without 
incurring the charge which his cunning design would warrant. 
It was feared that Bulgaria would hesitate to move unless she was 
certain that Greece would remain quiet, and the Germans proposed 
a scheme that would answer the purpose without exposing the 
sacred person of the King to censure. Venizelos was to continue 
at the head of affairs and to sign a secret convention stipulating 
that Greece would maintain her neutrality throughout the whole 
course of the war, in return for which she was to receive a guarantee 
that her integrity would be respected, and certain districts in Albania 
were to be made over to her, as well as some other rectifications of 
her frontiers, at the expense of Serbia. Venizelos, for his part in 
the conspiracy, was to be rewarded by King Constantine, who 
would appoint him Premier for life. Here we find the King and 
his brother-in-law leagued against the Entente, towards which the 
King was protesting his friendship. 

Now, the most flaccid latitudinarian would strive in vain to 
throw this conduct into any formula compatible with rudimentary 
sincerity, manliness, or plain dealing. The moral improbity 
of the plot is manifest. The character it reveals is at the 
opposite pole to that of British statesmanship. All those 
strictures are applicable to it which have been levelled against 
the perfidy of the Bulgars, Radoslavoff, Tontsheff, and the 
Coburger. 
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WHY WE UPHOLD KING CONSTANTINE. 


And that is but one instance of the systematic amorality that 
characterises the political demeanour of the King. Others could 
be quoted were they not already known to the public. One which 
has never been published, because of the very few persons who are 
cognisant of it, is the following : At the time when King Constantine 
was giving out that he was a friend of the Entente, he strenuously 
endeavoured to induce one of the belligerent nations to abandon 
its allies and conclude a separate peace with the Central Empires, 
on the basis of certain territorial concessions and guarantees which 
he himself undertook to obtain from his imperial brother-in-law ! 
If the Entente Governments are still unaware of this act of 
““ friendship ’’ towards their respective countries, I am willing to 
reveal the place, date, and other circumstances to any of their 
authorised representatives. It was in view of those covert and open 
manifestations of the King’s sentiments and political designs, and 
for the purpose of countering his action, clearly outlined, against 
ourselves and our Allies, that sensible proposals were made to have 
the Greek problem in its totality dealt with as a matter of vital 
interest to the Entente Powers, and not as a question of the divine 
right of kings. But this suggestion encountered lively opposition. 
General Sarrail—who as Commander of the Salonica army realised 
the danger of taking the offensive so long as his every movement 
was being spied and communicated to the enemy, and so long as 
that enemy was systematically aided and abetted by the King and 
the Government of the country—was for having Venizelos pro- 
claimed master of the situation. But the notion was scouted as 
revolutionary, the example it would set to the democracies of the 
Entente nations was abhorred. The costs to the Allies have been 
tremendous. 


Aiba eRICEeWEePAY.TO-KEEP-CONSTANTINE 
ON THE-THRONE: 


Looked at in the light of our common aim, the motives that 
dissuade us from compromising our interests and jeopardising our 
cause for the sake of the present King of the Hellenes, possess 
overwhelming force. For the one thing necessary is to bring this 
calamitous war to a speedy and satisfactory issue. Now this object 
might, it is believed, have already been attained, and it would 
certainly have been much nearer realisation than it is were it not 
for the obstacles thrown in the Allies’ way by King Constantine. 
It was he who compassed the ruin of the Serbian nation. It was 
his breach of faith that enabled the Bulgars to invade the Dobrudja. 
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In a word, he employed all his power and influence to thwart every 
effort of the Allies to defeat their enemies in the Near East. And 
when his power and influence were inadequate for the purpose, he 
increased them by violating the Constitution. These charges are 
admitted on all hands. The Allied Governments are under no 
illusions respecting the man or his machinations. They are certain 
that he longs to be able to continue his crooked course and thwart 
their schemes in the future as in the past, and for that reason they 
are gradually withdrawing the means of which he disposed. But 
they hold that the King himself is, and must remain, inviolable. 
His person, representing the monarchic principle, is sacro-sanct. 
And the formula in which this amazing policy has been wrapped 
is the necessity in the Allies’ interests of uniting the Greek people. 

But there is another side to all this which appeals directly and 
forcibly to the democracies of the Entente. When we admit that 
the King of the Hellenes is a “‘ slippery customer,’’ that he is 
largely answerable for the breaking up of the Serbian nation, that 
his influence on all our operations in the Near East has been 
constant, telling, and sinister, do we realise all that is connoted by 
these smooth phrases? Are we alive to the fact that the prolonga- 
tion of the war is largely due to the conduct of the Greek King, 
who believes firmly in the defeat of the Allies, and is not merely 
anxious, but zealous to bring it about? Are we fully aware of what 
an additional twelvemonth of the struggle waged by a Coalition 
means, of the opportunities it offers our enemies to cut off our 
supplies and to play upon the lively imaginations of our 
Continental Allies? 


EJ. Ditton: 


PSE SIDENT  WIESONS* VICTORY“ANDSEITS 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


HE victory of President Woodrow Wilson on November 7th 
would be less notable than it is if he were not a Democrat. 
From 1860, the year of the election which preceded the Civil War, 
until 1912, when Mr. Wilson gained the Presidency on a minority 
poll, the long dominion of the Republican party was broken only 
twice. That is to say, the Democrats held office and power for 
enly two non-continuous four-year terms (1885-9 and 1893-7), and 
both were under the same President, Grover Cleveland. Mr. 
Wilson, therefore, is the first Democratic President since the 
consolidation of the United States to achieve re-election at the end 
of his first term. 

The fact is important in itself, and still more important in the 
light of the circumstances accompanying the election. The 
Presidents of the past half-century have come usually from the 
Middle West: that is, from the region which, with New York 
State, has wielded the decisive power at the polls. Mr. Wilson is 
by birth a Virginian, although the greater part of his mature life 
has been spent in New Jersey. In November, 1912, the Presidency 
would not have come within his reach but for the schism in the 
Republican party made by Mr. Roosevelt. But in November, 1916, 
he is confirmed in the office of Chief Executive of the United 
States by a victory over the candidate of a reunited Republican 
party. The triumph is Mr. Wilson’s, not that of his party or its 
organisation; whereas if Charles Evans Hughes had won, his 
success, just as undeniably, would have been due to the machine, 
the closing up of the Republican ranks and (so some would insist) 
the genius of his most spectacular supporter, Mr. Roosevelt. 

The election will have its place in political history, for other 
reasons than that of the closeness of the struggle. Doubtless the 
distribution of voting strength will be made use of to prove a 
number of different, and perhaps contradictory, theses; but there 
are some points that emerge with startling clearness. The chief is 
that political power is moving westward. Hitherto it has been 
customary to count the northern States of the central area as 
distinct from both the East and the Pacific slope. Now, unless the 
election of last month is to be reckoned accidental, we must appar- 
ently group the East and the Middle West together and learn to 
regard the newer and more radical States of the Further West, by 
whose votes the destiny of Mr. Wilson was decided, as an area 
not less distinctive and important in the life of the Republic than 
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New England and the Mississippi and Ohio valleys. It is even 
conceivable that the next President of the United States might 
come from California or Oregon—where women vote. 

From the observer’s point of view, and doubtless also from the 
voter’s, what was mainly wrong with the election was the lack of 
personal antagonism in the candidates. Mr. Hughes is no proper 
foe for the President: he is too much like him. The fight was about 
Mr. Wilson: not his policy only, but his mental habits and 
language, his temperament and behaviour. When parties are 
broken up and programmes confused, it is the protagonists 
themselves who make the issues. In this case Mr. Wilson made 
the issues, some have said the only issue; and, since his character 
and manner have an undeniable definiteness, he ought, in the 
fitness of things, to have been opposed by the man to whom he is 
the complete and inevitable antithesis—Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. 
Wilson is wholly repugnant to Mr. Roosevelt. The two men 
cannot help thinking, feeling, and doing things in ways totally 
different from one another. We know this, and America knows it; 
and we may suppose that if the fight could have been between these 
two the mass of voters would have been delighted with the 
simplification of the issue which would have followed. As 
events befel, there was, among leading American publicists, 
no kind of agreement as to what was, or should have been, 
the actual battle-ground. But one thing may be said 
without qualification. It was not within the power of Mr. 
Roosevelt to make the election turn upon American neutrality and 
Wilsonian diplomacy. The party managers could not allow this. 
It would have solidified the German-American vote, as' nothing 
else could have done; the great bulk of the German-Americans 
would have been driven, much as they might have resented the 
compulsion, to vote for the President. Mr. Hughes himself was 
bound to prevent it. He had a perfectly clear understanding of the 
necessity of holding the neutral and anti-Allies sections of his 
party, and he could not allow both his political and legal instincts 
to be affronted. Mr. Hughes knew best his own strength and 
limitations. He knew that, with small knowledge and large 
inexperience of European affairs, and with a backing made up of 
almost infinite heterogeneity, the way of safety and of the most 
effective appeal lay for him in the constant exploitation of all the 
possibilities of exposure and denunciation which lay within the 
scope of such plain and easy subjects as Mexico, Civil Service 
reform, the spoils system, the middle-class fear of labour domina- 
tion excited by the President’s surrender to the railway unions over 
the eight-hours law, and the manifold virtues of the high protective 
tariff, that sheet-anchor of the old Republican faith. The campaign 
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as conducted on the Republican side, it must be confessed, has 
seemed to most English people extraordinarily puzzling. No 
sophistry can obscure the hard truth that there could be no com- 
mon ground in a compromise which has to make room for Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, for the Tory Republicans of Pennsylvania 
or Massachusetts and the Radical Progressives of Wisconsin 
and Colorado, for the fervid pro-Allies who echo Mr. Roosevelt, 
and are resolved to defeat Mr. Wilson for his tenderness to 
Germany, and the readers of the Staats-zeitung and the Fatherland 
who abhor him for his alleged subserviency to England. 

As a presidential candidate Mr. Hughes was admittedly a dis- 
appointment to his side. The majority of the Republican delegates 
who voted for him at Chicago in June did so with the memory 
still fresh of the two elections in which he won and retained the 
Governorship of New York State. His campaigning on those 
occasions was first-rate, and as Governor he was one of the salient 
personalities of a period during which the movement for clean and 
efficient government in City and State was struggling into form 
and force. But the Hughes called last summer from the seclusion 
of the Supreme Court was a markedly different person from the 
Hughes who defied the bosses in the State capital of New York. 
It is, of course, not surprising that six years of work and reflection 
on the most withdrawn judicial Bench in the country should affect 
a man’s political character; but the thing which perplexed Mr. 
Hughes’s supporters was their candidate’s evident loss of power 
to grasp and face a great situation, to state a policy, to give the 
campaigners around him something they could turn into 
powder and shot. His ‘ pussy-footing’’ and ambiguity were 
maintained until the President, by using his authority to force the 
Eight-hours Law through Congress in order to avert a national 
railway strike, presented Mr. Hughes with an issue upon which 
he seized with instancy and conviction. Mr. Hughes is a lawyer- 
politician ; he could speak his mind with emphasis upon a concession 
which had the appearance of a complete surrender to an anti- 
national force. No one could fail to observe how strong was 
the feeling which Mr. Hughes put into his arguments upon this 
subject, which was not within sight at the time of his nomination, 
and, by contrast, how cautious was his handling of the case upon 
which he was required to declare himself when making his speech 
of acceptance. 

And yet Mr. Hughes is a man of large mould and fine grain. 
Few public servants of his generation in America have done better 
service to the Republic than he. Circumstances rather than 
personal defect condemned him to comparative ineffectiveness. It 
is hardly in doubt that he might have made—in less searching times 
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he would certainly have made—a successful President. And it 
would be foolish to ignore the fact that the party behind this 
very admirable man contained a great force of political idealism, 
of lofty national and social purpose. What was it, primarily, 
which led so many of the best Americans—such, for instance, 
as Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York and that greatly honoured 
public teacher, the late Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard—men 
who, in a time like this, would not hesitate to break away from their 
party allegiance, to believe and declare that the right thing for the 
American public to do was to repudiate the Administration and 
pronounce in unequivocal terms the doom of President Wilson? 

The answer is, I think, not difficult to give. Their decision and 
attitude were the outcome of a very earnest conviction that Mr. 
Wilson had caused the United States to miss the greatest of all 
opportunities, and that, after the failure to affirm the principle of | 
The Hague and the sentiment of humanity in regard to the German 
violation of Belgium, the President had taken caution and 
expediency as his guides and in doing so had gone far to smother 
the highest feeling and resolve of the American people, confirming 
them in the complacency which allows them to pile up wealth and 
revel in luxury while Europe is enduring unimaginable agonies. 

Everyone who has been in America during the past two years 
has had occasion to learn how prevalent and profound is this feeling 
among people whom one is compelled to respect. It induces a 
fierce hostility to the Wilson Government, and at the same time 
maybe, a too generous estimate of the Republican candidate and 
the forces of which he was the representative. An interesting and 
informing piece of evidence upon this aspect of the general 
question may be found in a recent article by a public man of high 
standing — Mr. Henry L. Stimson, who was a member of the 
Roosevelt Administration. The reasons which decided him to 
vote for Mr. Hughes, he tells us, were related entirely to the new 
issues, which differ from the old in kind and in relative importance. 
He writes :-— 

‘“A period demanding intense national efficiency is approaching, 
and we are unprepared for it. We are unprepared for it, not only 
in the condition of our military and naval forces, but in our 
methods of civil government, in our methods of business and 
industrial organisation, and, more than anything else, in the 
spirit (Mr. Stimson means the absence of the spirit) of trained 


duty and disciplined patriotism with which we are approaching 
that period.’’ 


This mood is far from strange to us in England. On the 
contrary, it has been induced in everyone of us at times by the 


spectacle of the disciplined social patriotism of the people with 
whom we are at grips. But what seems strange to an English 
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Liberal is that an intelligence like that of Mr. Stimson’s should be 
able to persuade itself that the spirit of dominating American 
nationalism which, as he postulates, ‘‘ must be the work of a great 
‘leader backed by a great party,’’ is to be found in Mr. Hughes 
and his backers, and is not to be found in Mr. Wilson and the 
Democratic party which the President has, by general consent, 
succeeded in re-shaping. One remembers that Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Progressives of 1912 capitulated before the election to the Old 
Guard without conditions; that in Mr. Hughes’s reported speeches 
there is much insistence upon Americanism and American interests, 
but little of social justice and social idealism; that the victory of. 
Mr. Hughes would have meant the return to office and to the 
command of patronage of the leaders of an outworn school, from 
whom, assuredly, it is vain to expect leadership towards that 
‘“‘intense national efficiency’’ which to Mr. Stimson is the 
imperative need. 

Strange as may seem the faith reposed in Mr. Hughes of those 
who four years ago looked to a totally different leader for salvation, 
we cannot deny the condition of social disease and defect which 
produces it. What have the supporters of Mr. Wilson to say in 
reply? One may venture the statement that, called upon a year 
ago to produce their case, they would have been decidedly at a loss; 
but since 1915 Mr. Wilson has recovered and advanced in a 
remarkable degree. Among the voices raised powerfully in his 
behalf were those of the veteran Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President- 
Emeritus of Harvard, a late convert from New England conser- 
vatism ; the unemotional intellectuals of the New York Nation, and 
the vigorous controversialists of the New Republic. From any 
one of these we may without difficulty frame the case for President 
Wilson as it has built itself up away from party or personal 
prepossessions. What, then, is said for him as a national leader 
by those of his present advocates who were not predestined 
Democrats? Briefly, it is this: that when made President he was 
the nominee of a party which was divided between the machine 
(of which Tammany is a section) and an unillumined provincialism. 
Its stock-in-trade was a tradition of hostility to organised action, 
of laissez-faire in government, and the crudest amateur democracy. 
‘‘Tt rested on the tragic solidarity of the South, the corrupt 
‘* machines of the cities, and a helpless radicalism in other parts 
‘‘ of the country.’’ Mr. Wilson at the outset had to make con- 
cessions to his party. But he yielded only so far as to turn the 
Democratic Congress into an instrument of constructive legislation. 


“‘ Once he had unified his party, subdued Bryanism and the 
machine, he began to substitute purpose where there had been 
mere partisanship. He became the master of his party, and he 
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used the mastery for ends which are, on the whole, so undeniably 
good that Mr. Hughes has hardly dared to attack them.’’* 


It is true that Mr. Wilson has changed his mind upon many 
important questions. The Federal Reserve Act, Rural Credits, 
the Federal Trade Commission, Preparedness, the Child Labour 
Act, the Tariff Board—these and other legislative measures and 
executive acts prove that he is also re-shaping his philosophy of 
government. ‘‘ They are the landmarks of a man’s evolution from 
‘the impossibilism of a party tradition to a franker acceptance 
‘of the necessities of modern life.’’ Can we reasonably complain 
because four years of experience in government has changed the 
President from an academic Whig into a constructive Democrat? 

The foregoing examples are, or should be, interesting to English 
readers as evidence in support of Mr. Wilson’s claim that his 
Administration has not only been faithful to its own pledges, but 
has also carried into effect a great part of the Progressive pro- 
gramme. But for us, necessarily, it is President Wilson’s 
interpretation of neutrality in the world-conflict, and the policy he 
has based upon it, that is of the greatest moment. In this 
connection we cannot, I think, do better than take note of the 
judgment of Mr. Herbert Croly, himself a reluctant convert from 
Roosevelt Progressivism to Wilsonian Democracy :— 

‘The President has taken a party whose foreign policy was 
made up of phrases and a mere wish to keep out of trouble, and 
after a period of infirmity has definitely committed it to behaviour 
with respect to the European war which is a wise expression of 
American national interest. He did not enforce American rights 
against the Allies, because the rights were ambiguous and because 
he would not place the United States in the position of aiding 
Germany in carrying the present conflict to a successful conclu- 
sicn. But he has kept American claims alive for adjudication by 
an international council after the war. He has taken a stronger 
line with Germany, not only because the submarine attack on 
commerce was dangerous to American life as well as injurious to 
American interest, but because it tended to do away with any 
stable system of maritime law. Finally, he has combined his 
benevolent neutrality towards the better cause with ardent and 
intelligent support of the plan of international organisation which 


has the best chance of substituting security for insecurity as the 
basis of international relationships. ”’ 


The English public has been largely at sea in relation to Mr. 
Wilson, and we cannot be surprised that it should have been so. 
The position of the head of a neutral Power without a unified 
national consciousness is not easily intelligible to a belligerent 
people. Nor can it be said that the Press on either side of the 


*This passage is quoted from an article by Walter Lippmann in the Mew 
Republic of October 14th; the passage that follows is from a comprehensive survey 


of Mr. Wilson’s record by the editor of the same journal, in the issue of October 
21st. 
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Atlantic has done much to interpret adequately the policy of the 
American Government—although, it should be added, the restraint 
and friendliness of the leading English organs of opinion have 
been a marked feature of the last two years. But the general public 
has to a large extent formed its own judgment, or rather trusted 
its instinct. That section of American opinion which represents 
the upper-class hostility to a Democratic Administration has been 
especially vocal among us, and, as a consequence, a great many 
people on this side had grown to believe that when the opportunity 
arose the American people would cast out the Administration 
which, it was said, had so shamefully fallen short of the national 
thought and purpose. There has been notable slowness in the 
British public to form a correct estimate of Mr. Wilson’s enormous 
difficulties, and of the immense services which, while keeping the 
letter of neutrality, his Administration has rendered to the Allies. 
We may imagine how much less advantageous their position to-day 
would have been if Mr. Wilson and his Secretary of State had 
allowed full play to the powerful forces in the United States making 
for a more rigid interpretation of neutrality. At the beginning of 
the war Mr. Wilson urged the American public to aim at neutrality 
in thought and word as well as in act. But, as one of the writers 
already quoted has reminded us, he has not obeyed his own counsel. 
He has been consistently and courageously benevolent to the 
Allies. Indeed he jeopardised his political future because he would 
not fall into the easy temptation of twisting the lion’s tail. 
Why, then, is it that so large a part of the British public has 
created an image of President Wilson which is that of a detached 
and unsympathetic neutral, so unsympathetic that his defeat last 
month would have been welcomed by the majority? Apart from 
the English ignorance of American conditions, and the consequent 
difficulty of gaining a reasonably accurate understanding of neutral 
policy, we must take account of the two distinctly marked periods 
of Mr. Wilson’s diplomacy. The foreign policy of Washington 
has been firmer and more consistent since Mr. Lansing replaced 
Mr. Bryan in the State Department; but the President is still, in 
the popular mind, identified with the earlier period. And 
it is true that in one minor, though none the less important, 
matter the fault is to be ascribed to the President himself. 
He has, as the world has learnt, a faculty of compressed and 
dignified speech which he employs with fine effect on great 
occasions. But, unfortunately, he tends, on nearly all such 
occasions, to mar that effect by the introduction of some jarring 
statement or parenthesis. This is true, I think, of nearly all the 
speeches that have been quoted round the world during the war; 
although no one would have said it of so highly characteristic a 
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Wilsonian utterance as the message to Congress on the repeal of 
the Panama tolls. It is impossible to estimate the calamitous 
results of the unhappy phrase: ‘‘a nation may be too proud to 
“fight,” which, on the morrow of the Lusitania tragedy, was 
dropped, without thought of the endless train of gunpowder, into 
a speech upon a subject not even remotely connected with the 
European cataclysm. Similarly, in the address to the League to 
Enforce Peace, in Washington last May, Mr. Wilson prefaced his 
remarkable declaration as to the readiness of America to enter a 
league of nations with a sentence or two about her having no 
concern with the origins of the war. We know what happened. 
Politicians and journalists in the belligerent countries fastened on 
the unimportant sentences to the exclusion of a passage which may 
rank in history as one of the master-statements of international 
policy in the modern world. Newspapers simply refused to discuss 
the purport of the speech, and not until many months afterwards 
did the shapers of public opinion in the Allied countries begin to 
realise that the President of the United States had committed 
himself to a proposal which, if followed out, would revolutionise 
the relations of America to the Powers of the Old World. Not 
otherwise has it been with several references in later speeches to 
the character and causes of the war and to the willingness of 
the United States to take her share of risk and loss whenever she 
is satisfied that a conflict exists in which it would be worth while 
to join. Such expressions seem to imply a suggestion, naturally 
infuriating to the peoples who are pouring out life and wealth 
without limit, that Europe is destroying itself as the result of 
accident or caprice or in a fit of sheer devilry, and therefore that 
the great United States can have nothing to say until the Old 
World shows signs of returning sanity. As a matter of simple 
fact, Mr. Wilson’s verbal slips, which the Press of the world agrees 
to magnify inordinately, are due to his practice of extempore 
speech. He has not even yet learned the precaution, second nature 
to English statesmen, of providing himself and the Press with a 
precise version of what he has to say upon occasions when the world 
is waiting to analyse his words. 

There is one question that has constantly suggested itself to the 
English observer during the electoral campaign just ended. It is 
this: Does it matter much either way whether a Democratic or 
Republican Administration is in power at Washington; and had 
English people, especially those who care deeply about democratic 
freedom, any reason to wish for the victory of President Wilson 
rather than for that of Mr. Hughes? I believe it does matter to us, 
and that we have reason for thankfulness in the re-election of the 
President for a second term of four years. 

American party concerns are full of confusion for English people, 
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and as a rule they fail altogether to grasp the differences between 
Republican and Democrat. It is true, no doubt, that the character 
of a political party can change in America within a generation 
more completely than it can with us. But, roughly, it would be 
right to say that to-day the Republicans—certainly the groups 
which wield the power in the party—are the conservative force in 
the Republic. They stand for the older view of government and 
capital and privilege; they are in complete alliance with the great 
industrial and financial corporations—that is, with the money-power 
in politics; their conception of foreign affairs and of the place of 
the United States in the world is Imperialism. Notwithstanding 
that, under the pressure of these days, the older party has drawn 
back a large part of the insurgents who broke away with Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1912, it remains in its direction unaffected by demo- 
cratic ideas. Its prominent leaders are, almost without exception, 
men of the last generation. It is, J submit, entirely fair to say 
that with a Republican Administration in power, there would be 
in control of affairs in America a party less responsive to the 
essential ideas of political and social reconstruction which we wish 
to see enthroned in England and France. To take one obvious 
illustration: The peoples do not yet know, and have little means 
of judging, how far the resolutions of the Paris Economic Con- 
ference are to be taken as representing the basis upon which it 
will be sought to establish international trade after the war. In 
America there is a widespread fear that they portend an indefinite 
trade war after the peace, in which competing neutrals would be 
as much involved as the present belligerents, and the emphasis 
laid, in his later speeches, by the Republican candidate upon the 
tariff issue, was plainly an indication of a strong hostile tendency. 
Suppose that the electorate in general had allowed itself to be 
convinced, by the powerful groups whose interest it was to spread 
the belief, that the Paris Resolutions were aimed hardly less at 
‘America than at Germany, we cannot be in doubt as to the result. 
Mr. Hughes would have been elected, all other considerations being 
swamped by the argument that the state of the world after the peace 
would be such that America must protect herself to the utmost, 
and, therefore, that the control of affairs must be entrusted to the 
party which believes in the tariff as an instrument of policy, and 
not to those who have no such belief. On the whole, most instructed 
English people would admit that, in view of the darkness which 
at present envelops the economic future of the world, and the 
extremely tentative character of all the proposals which have been 
discussed between the Allies, there is a manifest advantage in 
America’s preserving continuity in the control of her State 
Department. It is certainly not unfair to assume that a Republican 
Administration would be a good deal more inclined to the adoption 
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of an aggressive tariff policy if the American commercial world 
were to become seriously alarmed by the talk of an indefinite 
continuance, after the peace, of war in the markets. In a word, 
the victory of Mr. Wilson should serve to strengthen, in more ways 
than one, the hands of those, alike in England and France, whose 
profoundest conviction is that, at all costs, the war of the nations 
must be made to end with the proclamation of peace on land and sea. 

This brings me to the main and governing reason why the 
British people and Empire may rightly rejoice in the re-election 
of Mr. Wilson. There are probably very few among his admirers 
and well-wishers on this side who do not, as they review the terrible 
story of the past twenty-eight months, find themselves passionately 
lamenting that the President of the United States did not, on this 
occasion and on that, rise above legality and the question of treaty 
obligation and, from his place as head of the neutral Powers, speak 
in the name of humanity and the moral law. But we understand, 
in part at least, why he could not, and we accept the abundant 
evidence provided by his acts and words during the past year, that, 
after a spell of pardonable bewilderment and helplessness, he now 
has a grip of the international situation, which is all the firmer 
because of the renewal of his power at Washington. Alike in his 
speeches and in his executive acts, he refuses to be bound merely 
by those American “‘ interests’’ which have formed the theme of 
so much electioneering argument and declamation. His outlook 
is larger, and his ideal infinitely more inspiring. The vision he 
has seen, and had the courage to proclaim, is of a United States 
no longer isolated from the family of nations, but carrying her 
share of the burden of Western civilisation and, as part of that 
burden, facing the risk of sacrifice. The realisation of President 
Wilson’s scheme may be remote, but in the meantime the ideal 
cannot but influence and colour the policy of the immediate future. 
It was not from a spokesman of the Allies that the world heard the 
enunciation of the truth that the facts of the modern world have 
made an end of neutrals; it was from the President himself. There 
are some who assume that the almost exact balance of parties in 
the new House of Representatives must impose a hesitant and 
compromising policy upon the Government at Washington. Its 
effect will be of a precisely opposite kind—to encourage the 
President in the direction of an international policy that shall be 
all the stronger and more decisive, because, by the nature of things, 
it must be national. And, in point of fact, the world noted with 
keen interest and appreciation the fact that Mr. Wilson’s first act 
after the assurances of his re-election were given and accepted, was 
a step in protest against the carrying of Belgian men and women 
into servitude. 

S. K.. RATCLIFFE. 


THE POLISH PROBLEM: PAST AND PRESENT. 


E is the destiny of some peoples to win their way to a higher 

life through the apostolate of sacrifice and sorrow. Such was 
the lot of the Italian nation. So long and seemingly hopeless were 
their struggles that the national prophet, Mazzini, deemed them 
the people chosen to inaugurate a new evangel, that of collective 
duty. Just as a time of stress improves all sterling natures, so, he 
believed, the Italians must be purged of class egotism and petty 
particularism in the furnace of political trial. Thence must come 
fortitude, oblivion of self, and a resolve to unite the efforts of all 
in the great cause of national regeneration; and a people thus 
purified would be the herald of a new era, emblazoned with the 
watchwords: Duty, Sacrifice, Unity. In those gloomy decades of 
the ’forties and ’fifties of last century it seemed a mockery to hold 
out those hopes to Italy. Yet in large measure they have been 
realised. Held down by Austria and France, oppressed by the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy, pitied by few, and championed by 
none, she was the forlorn child of Europe. Let the Poles remember 
her Risorgimento, her brilliant achievements in the ’sixties, and 
take courage. 

It is to the credit of our age that, sooner or later, every cause 
and every people has its chance. The despised of yesterday 
becomes the courted of to-day. Poland, trampled down by the 
German and Austrian hosts, is now officially assured that she will 
have a bright future. In the Declaration issued jointly by the 
Central Empires on November 5th, 1916, she is informed that she 
will become ‘an independent State, with an hereditary monarchy 
‘and a constitution.’’ Apparently, these new regulations of her 
conquerors apply to all the Polish, Lithuanian, Russian lands 
which they now occupy; but “‘ the more precise regulation of the 
“frontiers of the Kingdom of Poland remain reserved.’’ Probably 
these last words are intended to suggest to the Russian bureaucracy 
that there is still time for a belated repentance, and that the offers 
of a separate peace which are known to have been dangled at 
Petrograd may be renewed in quasi-Sibylline fashion: ‘‘ The 
“‘longer you wait, the more dearly will you pay for the little that 
‘‘remains to you.’’ Certainly the words about the frontiers cannot 
have a reassuring sound to Polish patriots, who care very little 
about the Lithuanian and White Russian lands included within 
these offers, and whose resolvés centre in the recovery of those 
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ancient centres of Polish culture, Cracow, Posen, and Thorn.* 
Another clause warns them that they are merely a pawn in the 
great game. The Central Empires express their desire that ‘* the 
‘* State and national development of the Kingdom of Poland will 
‘* now be fulfilled with the necessary regard to the general political 
‘‘conditions of Europe and to the welfare and security of their 
‘* own countries and peoples.’’ The clause leaves its authors free 
at any time to subordinate the fortunes of the new Kingdom to 
the exigencies of the Central Empires, especially in regard to the 
terms of peace. In fact, the whole document half reveals and half 
conceals a threat to the Russians and a promise to the Poles. To 
the latter it says: ‘‘ See what we will do for you.’’ To the former 
it says: ‘‘ See how much we can do against you unless you make 
‘* peace quickly.’’ In the sport of political tight-rope walking, this 
performance may rank high. Will it take an equally high place 
in the annals of nation-making? Let us view this question from 
the point of view of the Polish patriots who are free to regard it 
at large, and not as a possible means of averting starvation or 
massacre. 

The first desire of all such patriots is unity. Just as all the 
Italianissimi rejected every scheme which held their people dis- 
united, whether under the plea of ‘‘ federalism ’’ or of protection 
by Napoleon III., so, too, the Poles, if they have learnt the bitter 
lessons of the past will reject with scorn all proposals which 
perpetuate the divisions of that past. They will, of course, note 
that the present proposals apply to the ‘‘ Kingdom of Poland” 
of 1815 (extending from Kovno to the neighbourhood of Cracow) 
and also include, apparently, the portions of Courland, Lithuania, 
and White Russia which the Central Empires now occupy. But 
long experience has taught the Poles the undesirability of seeking 
to incorporate the non-Polish inhabitants of those provinces—the 
Lithuanians, White Russians, and some Ruthenians. Yet these 
keem to be included within the new Kingdom. On the other hand, 
the purely Polish districts of East Galicia and Posen remain almost 
precisely as before. True, Austria promises a larger measure of 
autonomy to Galicia than she granted in and after 1867. But this 
need not mean much; and by skilfully playing off the Ruthenians 
of East Galicia against the Poles of the West, Austria may succeed, 
as she has often done, in annulling the benefits of such autonomy. 
As for the Poles of the Prussian provinces, 4,100,000 in number, 
they will remain subject to all the disabilities under which they 
have laboured since the time of Bismarck. Consequently, the 
Austro-German proposals leave the Polish nation divided; and it 


*I omit Danzig because I believe that the good sense of the Poles will discern 
the impossibility of possessing that port, and thereby cutting the German race 
in half. A good commercial treaty, guaranteeing to them full trade privileges, 
ought, surely, to satisfy all but the Chauvinists. 
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is conceivable that the twelve million Poles of the new Kingdom 
might be neutralised politically by the non-Polish peoples who will 
be roped in with them. Tested by the most important element of 
nationality, that is, unity, the new proposals are a mockery and 
a snare. But no less important than the political divisions of the 
new Kingdom is the spirit which will preside over its formation. 
It is therefore well briefly to review the course of Prusso-Polish 
relations. 

Their salient feature is the absolute dominance of military. 
considerations at Berlin. Frederick the Great, the chief author of 
the First Partition of Poland, in 1772, regarded that event as an 
inevitable consequence of his victory in the Seven Years’ War. 
With engaging frankness he relates in his Histoire de mon Temps 
the reasons which led him, in 1740, to attack Maria Theresa of 
Austria. In his Matinées he also states that he carefully considered 
whether to attack Poland first; but he fell on Maria Theresa 
because she was young and weak. The turn of Poland came in 
1772. As is well known, Frederick had already suggested a 
Partition of that realm in his secret Political Testament, and his 
contrivance of the plan, on the plea of necessity, was a masterpiece 
of ingenuity, equalled only by the craft of Catharine II. in 
furthering it. The conduct of his successor in intriguing for the 
Second and Third Partitions (1793 and 1795) was, if possible, 
worse ; for he tricked his Allies in the First Coalition against France 
in order to be sure of seizing the coveted spoils on the Vistula with 
the least amount of friction and the maximum of gain for Prussia 
at the expense of the Hapsburg claims. By these means Frederick 
William II. secured Warsaw and the line of the middle Niemen as 
her eastern frontier. Forced to relinquish that desirable barrier 
early in 1813, she struggled hard to procure as good a frontier as 
possible from the victorious Tsar, Alexander I.; and, on February 
27th, at Kalish, it was agreed that she should acquire the western 
parts of Napoleon’s Grand Duchy of Warsaw, inclusive of the 
fortress of Thorn, together with a frontier adapted to connect the 
province of West Prussia, seized from Poland in 1772, with her 
province of Silesia which she had wrested from Maria Theresa in 
1740. Military considerations, therefore, prescribed the drawing 
of the curving boundary-line which connects the district of Thorn 
with Upper Silesia. The new frontier entirely ignored Polish 
nationality, and has forced into the Prussian kingdom elements that 
have defied all attempts at assimilation or ejection. 

The true heir of Frederick the Great, Bismarck, always adopted 
a very masterful tone towards the Poles, because, as he has 
explained, the intermixture of Poles and Germans compels the 
latter to prevent the re-opening of the Polish question. A typical 
instance of his high-handed procedure was his handling of the 
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Polish revolt in Russian Poland in February, 1863. He then 
informed the British Ambassador (Sir Andrew Buchanan) that, if 
the Poles drove out the Russians, Prussia would march her troops 
to Warsaw; for ‘‘ this annihilation [of Poland] is for us a matter of 
‘life and death.’’* He at once assured the Tsar’s Government of 
the assistance of Prussia in quelling that movement; and on 
February 8th, 1863, he concluded a Convention with Russia, 
whereby Prussia agreed to mount guard on her extensive eastern 
frontier. He persisted in this course of action despite the protests 
of Great Britain and France. When Sir Andrew Buchanan pro- 
tested that Europe would not allow this stifling policy, the Iron 
Chancellor cynically retorted: ‘‘ Who is Europe?’’ The remark 
showed that the days of Cavour, Garibaldi, and Sir James Hudson 
were over; the age of iron had begun. According to Bismarck’s 
own version of events, his encouragement to Russia nerved the 
Tsar to a task of which he almost despaired because of the 
impossibility of Russifying Poland by means of incompetent 
officials who ‘‘ had not that sense of superiority which was needful 
“for ruling the Poles.’’ Whether Alexander II. and his 
administrators needed a Bismarckian nerve tonic may be doubted: 
but it is certain that the cordon of Prussian troops drawn along the 
eastern frontier ‘‘ relieved the Tsar’s troops of half their work.’’+ 
Do ut des was always the motto of Bismarck; and his reward came 
in the shape of the friendly neutrality of Russia during the wars 
of 1864, 1866, 1870, in which Prussia hacked her way through to 
supremacy. The German hegemony in Europe was skilfully 
prepared for in the unscrupulous bargain of 1863, struck over the 
prostrate form of Poland; and the consciousness of the meanness 
of that policy towards Poland haunted Bismarck ever after. The 
outstanding fact in the history of Prusso-Russian relations from the 
time of Frederick the Great down to the year 1890, which saw the 
fall of Bismarck, is that the union of the two States was based on 
the policy of the suppression of Polish aspirations. Hope dawned 
on Warsaw only when those States were at variance. Now that the 
policy of the present Kaiser has embroiled them in war, the day of 
the Poles has come. 

Before we examine the offers recently made by the Central 
Empires to the Poles of the Russian Empire, it may be well to 
glance at the not very dissimilar attempt of Napoleon I. to marshal 
them under his banners. In order to pave the way for his march to 
Moscow in 1812, he instructed de Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, 
to proceed to Warsaw in order to kindle the enthusiasm of the Poles 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. The instructions, dated Dresden, 

*So again he wrote on May a1st, 1870: “We must deal with the Poles as with 
enemies.” (Bismarck, some Secret Pages of his History,” I., p. 34.) See, too, 
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May 28th, 1812, order the assembly of a Polish Diet for that duchy ; 
its members are to form a ‘‘ Confederation,’’ and then select 
deputies who will lay before Napoleon the desires of the Polish 
nation. Thereupon he will reply that only by their own zeal, and 
by their untiring efforts in his cause can the Poles assure the revival 
of their country. All went as the great scene-shifter desired. His 
reply aroused a certain measure of enthusiasm; and a considerable 
number of Poles and Lithuanians were armed from the store of 
66,000 muskets which he sent forward for the equipment of “ the 
‘“* Polish Insurrection.’’* In the hope of assuring their national 
existence tens of thousands of Poles bled and died for him; and tha 
result was—the ruin of their cause. Will the Poles be tricked again ? 

But the Poles need not to go back to the year 1812 in order ta 
discover the true inwardness of the recent proposals emanating from 
Berlin and Vienna. In this war they have experienced the methods 
of their German masters. Nowhere have non-combatants been 
treated more abominably. In scores of towns and hundreds of 
villages women have been outraged, houses have been wantonly 
fired, and property (especially machinery from the factories) has 
been swept off into Germany. The aim has been to cow the people, 
‘to make them ashamed of themselves, and leave them dependent 
on Germany or Austria. Starving workmen and peasants have 
been told that there is plenty of work and of food further west; and 
thither they have gone—in search of the Polish corn which the 
invaders swept off ; in search of the work which is rendered well- 
nigh impossible in Poland. 

This policy is not the outcome of mere revenge against the Poles 
for showing so much sympathy with Russia early in her struggle. 
It is the outcome of the Bismarckian teaching that Poland is the 
enemy, and that the revival of national aspirations must at all costs 
be crushed. That conviction has struck deep at Berlin. It was 
Bismarck who, in 1886, inaugurated the scheme of buying out 
Polish landlords in the Polish parts of Prussia, and settling German 
colonists in their place. His successors, Caprivi and Hohenlohe, 
were less vigorous in this matter. But, in 1898, Biilow greatly 
extended these Germanising efforts. The Poles retorted by forming 
banks and societies for settling Poles on the soil; and their private 
initiative (aided by contributions from the New World) beat the 
State-driven enterprise of the Germans. Bilow himself has 
confessed in his work, Imperial Germany, that the energy of the 
Poles was far greater than that of the implanted Germans. ‘‘ The 
‘““ German (he wrote) is likely to lose his nationality if the State does 
“not support him. . . . While the Poles thought it shameful to 
““sell land to the Germans; these latter, unfortunately, did not 
“* object to selling German landed property for a high price. 


* Napoleon, “ Correspondance,” Nos. 18,734, 18,797. 
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‘“ The Poles held fast to their land.’’ In desperation Biilow intro- 
duced his ‘‘ Dispossession Bill”’ in 1908 for the ejection of Poles 
and injection of Germans. But again the Teutonic force-pump 
failed. The Poles continued to increase on the Eastern Marches, 
and he passed the verdict on the whole enterprise: ‘‘ The work of 
“* [German] colonisation must be considered to have failed.” May 
the confidence which these admissions ought to inspire nerve the 
Poles now that Germany is turning from force to fraud, from 
bullying to cajolery! May they remember the brutal efforts of the 
Prussian Government to force the German language on the 
elementary schools of its Polish districts even for the repetition of 
prayers. Let them recall the splendid resistance of Polish children, 
and the ruthless policy of Berlin in breaking down the spirit of 
parents, teachers, and children. Let them, above all, take to heart 
the fact that that policy was in direct contravention of the Treaty 
of 1815, which handed over those lands to Prussia, a Treaty which 
contained the stipulation: ‘‘ La nationalité des habitants doit étre 
““respectée. Il leur faut assurer que leur langue maternelle aura 
“* plein droit a cété de l’allemand.’’ Can a Power which has thus 
flagrantly broken a fundamental condition of its tenure of Polish 
districts be trusted to keep faith in the difficult and complex 
questions relating to the establishment of a new Polish-Lithuanian- 
Russian kingdom under Austro-German control ? 

For what do the Central Empires offer? They offer a divided 
existence to a nation which passionately longs for unity—as 
passionately as the Italians of 1859. They offer ‘‘ independence ”’ 
when the elementary rights of citizenship are consistently denied 
to the Poles of Prussia. Toa nation which turns its gaze westwards 
towards the Polonia irredenta of Posen, West Prussia, and Eastern 
Silesia, the Courts of Berlin and Vienna order a right-about-turn 
towards Lithuania, White Russia, and parts of Little Russia, which 
the Poles do not wish to annex. To a people whose industries 
depend very largely on the River Vistula, and whose life has been 
fashioned by contact with that stream from holy Cracow to that 
eye of Poland—Danzig, the Central Empires offer an inferior 
harbour (Libau) as the sole means of direct maritime communica- 
tion. Kaisers Wilhelm and Franz Joseph profess a desire for the 
“national development’’ of this artificial creation which, 
apparently, will include Letts, Lithuanians, White Russians, 
Poles, and a few Ruthenians. But their benevolent desire is 
qualified by the following clause—‘‘ with the necessary regard to 
‘the political conditions of Europe and to the security and welfare 
“of their own countries and peoples.’’ The intention to make of 
the new State a mere barrier against Russia, an outer Ostmarck, 
could not be more clearly expressed ; and on the motley populations 
dowered with a belated offer of independence will fall the brunt of 
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Russia’s efforts in next spring. Let the Poles consider that even 
the harshest Prussian drill-sergeant cannot make an efficient soldier 
in five months. Yet on their raw levies, if they are unwise enough 
to rally to the call of Berlin, will burst the millions of men whom 
Russia has been training since the beginning of the war. 

The Austro-German proposals can be riddled with criticism and 
ridicule. Yet it would be unwise to dismiss them as summarily 
as the British Press has done. Though the bait of Polish indepen- 
dence is offered too late to be either sincere or effective; though 
the scheme is probably unworkable, even if Berlin and Vienna 
give it a fair trial, yet it holds the field. The promise of liberty 
held out to the Poles by the Grand Duke Nicholas early in the war, 
was always too vague to satisfy the Poles; and it has not received 
from the Tsar the satisfactory and official sanction which they have 
anxiously awaited. Far from that, they have witnessed of late 
ominous signs which show that the Russian bureaucracy distrusts 
the Poles. In May, 1916, it refused to abrogate certain laws which 
pressed hard upon them; and M. Maklakoff, Minister of the 
Interior, ordered Russian officials not to discuss the promises 
contained in the Proclamation of the Grand Duke. The new 
Foreign Minister, M. Stiirmer, consented to receive a deputation 
of representative Poles at Petrograd, who set forth their aspirations, 
but he vouchsafed no reply. It is also significant that Mr. Asquith 
in his speeches concerning the liberties of the smaller nations has 
rarely, if ever, referred hopefully to the future of Poland. The 
conduct of the Russian Duma both towards Finland and Poland 
has also, in general, been discouraging. 

On the other hand, Austro-German policy towards the Poles has 
shown some signs of relaxation. On May 3rd it allowed, and even 
encouraged, the celebration of the anniversary of that memorable 
effort of 1791, when, in a single sitting, the Diet abolished age-long 
abuses and adopted the basis of a new and admirable constitution 
which earned the enthusiastic praise of Edmund Burke. Russia 
allowed no celebration of that national birthday. German and 
‘Austrian officials gave to it their sanction ; and Warsaw ina mighty 
procession displayed its feelings of delight and gratitude. That 
city has also owed to the Central Empires the new Polish University 
which has so auspiciously commenced a Polish Renaissance. 
Contrasting these facts with the negative or halting conduct of 
Russia, the Poles may well believe that their Western neighbours 
intend, in due course, to take up schemes for their betterment. The 
disagreeable fact must therefore be faced that Russia has hitherto 
missed a great opportunity.* If, while the fortunes of war favoured 


* Since the above was sent to Press, the Russian Government has issued the 
following official statement, dated November 15th [N.S.]:—‘‘. . . Russia, since the 
beginning of the war, has already twice expressed her views on the whole Polish 
question, and her intention is to create a complete Poland, embracing all Polish 
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her, she had given the Poles solid reasons for hope, there is every 
reason to believe that they would, as one man, have rallied to her 
side; and in that case they would have rejected with scorn the 
present overtures from Berlin. Now it is probable that many of 
them will support the Central Empires out of sheer despair of 
securing tangible benefits from Russia. If even a quarter of a 
million of them voluntarily join the Austro-German forces, the 
results may be serious for the cause of the Allies. It cannot be too 
clearly understood that modern war is a conflict between the moral 
and intellectual forces, as -vell as the material forces, of the opposing 
nations. Statesmanlike foresight counts for as much as bravery 
in the field; and if wisdom and firm resolve do not preside over 
the Cabinet, the triumph even of the best cause is long delayed. 

The lessons of the years 1805-1815 are at this time of the highest 
interest. If Alexander I. had had the courage of his earlier con- 
victions concerning freedom and national progress; if he had 
listened to the wise advice of his friend, that enlightened Pole, 
Prince Czartoryski, he might betimes have formed Poland into 
an autonomous realm which would have helped him to withstand 
the advance of Napoleon in 1812.* He let slip the opportunities 
offered more than once early in his reign. Consequently, the 
martial energies of the Polish people were arrayed against him; 
and Napoleon’s Grand Army encountered no opposition from the 
peasantry until it neared Smolensk. Had Napoleon wintered there 
or at Vitepsk, and contented himself with organising Poland and 
Lithuania as a friendly State, the defeat of Russia was virtually 
certain. Nothing but Napoleon’s excess of confidence, in advancing 
to Moscow and in holding on at that advanced post until October 
19th, saved Russia from a decisive overthrow. The German 
General Staff is wiser than Napoleon. It is halting at positions 
far to the west even of Vitepsk, and it offers the Poles terms more 
definite than those of Napoleon. Meanwhile, it is discouraging to 
observe at Petrograd the same negative attitude towards the Polish 
Question as that adopted by Alexander I., who fed the Poles with 
kind words but did nothing for them until he could approach them 
as conqueror. Then, after the fall of Napoleon, the Tsar offered 
a constitution, which in many respects was excellent. But why 
did he wait so long? Why did he incur the terrible risks of 
August-October, 1812? Why did he not use the time of peace, 
or of approaching war, to win over a sensitive people, who were 
prepared to trust him rather than the autocrat of the West? The 
secret of the Tsar’s indecision was never fathomed by Czartoryski, 


territories, which will enjoy the right, when the war is ended, of freely regulating 
their national, intellectual, and economic life on a basis of autonomy, under the 
sovereignty of Russia, and of maintaining the principle of a united State. This 
decision of His Gracious Majesty, the Emperor, remains unshakable.’’—This 
statement is the most satisfactory which has yet been issued. 


*“ Memos, of Prince Czartoryski,” vol. II., chaps. 1-17. 
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who, in disgust, retired from his service. Consequently, the war 
of 1812 in which the Poles joined Napoleon, left a lasting exaspe- 
tation between the two chief branches of the Slavonic family ; and 
it was in these untoward conditions that Alexander restored the 
“Kingdom of Poland’ in 1815. In extent it was far smaller than 
the territory to which the recent Austro-German offers apply; it 
comprised the districts between the Middle Niemen and the Upper 
Vistula, between Kalisch and Chelm; but they were, at least, 
purely Polish districts. The new Kingdom was to be attached to 
the Russian Empire by a personal union, the Tsar of Russia being 
always King of Poland; and the Kingdom possessed its own Diet, 
with full legislative powers, and its own army. As is well known, 
the experiment broke down within fifteen years, largely Owing to 
the touchiness of Alexander I. and Nicholas I., the friction between 
Russians and Poles, and the perhaps exaggerated pretensions of 
the latter. 

But, as I have pointed out, this difficult experiment was tried 
in the most unfavourable circumstances, after a war which had 
sharpened the old animosities of Russians and Poles, and under a 
sovereign whose whims wearied his entourage :— 

“How nobly gave he back the Poles their Diet, 
Then told pugnacious Poland to be quiet.’’* 

Shall it be said that one failure in the experiment of complete 
Polish autonomy daunted the Russian Government? Is it possible 
(as is sometimes reported) that the bureaucrats of Petrograd prefer 
to concede to their gifted neighbours absolute independence rather 
than an improved constitution of 1815? If so, the future for the 
Slavonic race is very dark. The curse of that great family has 
been the intestine quarrels which have separated the leading 
branches. If in time of dire crisis they cannot compose their 
secular strifes, the future in the East of Europe will belong to a 
great family, which has composed its ancient disputes and now 
displays a surprising homogeneity. But it can scarcely be that 
Russia will retire from all competition with Germany in respect to 
State organisation. It is open to her now to thwart the recent 
fantastic proposals by others which will arouse the dormant 
enthusiasm of the Poles. They are looking to Petrograd before 
they accept the dicta of Berlin and Vienna. The ‘“‘ great brother ”’ 
now has an opportunity such as rarely comes even in this age of 
upheaval. He alone can speak forth the decisive fiat which will 
sweep away the verbal jugglings of the Central Empires; which 
will turn the energies of the Poles westwards, and will plant their 
white eagle banner in Thorn, Posen, and Cracow. 


J. HoLianp Rose. 


* Byron, “ Age of Bronze.” 
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JI.—HEALTH AND EMPLOYMENT. 


F all the steps to be taken after the war, nonecan be more urgent 
than those demanded by the physical condition of so large a 
proportion, not merely of the adolescents, whose needs have been 
separately considered, but also of the elementary school children. 
By hampering the work of the School Medical Service, by causing 
many tens of thousands of young children to be prematurely, 
withdrawn from school, and by subjecting young adolescents to 
prolonged hours of labour, incessant overtime and continuous night 
work without the protection of the Factory Acts, the war will have 
done serious harm to the adolescent population. 

The urgency is here directly financial. There is money to be 
saved. We have just been told officially, inthe Board of Education’s 
own Report, that in England and Wales alone there are now “‘ not 
“less than a million children of school age ’’—approximately 
one-sixth of the whole number—who are “‘so physically or mentally 
** defective or diseased as to be unable to derive reasonable benefit 
“‘from the education which the State provides.’’ This means that 
some four million pounds a year, out of the twenty-four millions 
now being paid out of taxes or rates on elementary education, is 
being practically wasted. So colossal a waste in war time is 
calamitous. But it will be equally calamitous in peace time. It is 
difficult to see how the Board of Education can possibly ask the 
Treasury to continue this enormous waste of four million pounds 
a year, without, at least, putting forward some plan for promptly 
reducing it to a minimum. It is terrible to think of the millions 
of money that have been spent on providing accommodation for 
these million children—practically to no purpose. It is heart- 
rending to think of the strain thrown on the teachers by the presence 
in the classes of these million children, who increase the averagé 
class from, say, forty-three to over fifty—and thus diminish the 
educational advantage to all the healthy children—putting a serious 
additional burden on the teacher, practically to no purpose. 

One way of stopping the waste would, of course, ‘be to exclude 
these million children from school. That way—which is politically 
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impossible—would, however, merely land the nation in still greater 
waste, in the loss to be incurred by letting one-sixth of the popu- 
lation grow up entirely without either education or discipline, with 
grave physical defects left untreated. The annual waste of four 
millions sterling caused by the presence of these children in school 
would be small compared with what tke nation would lose by their 
exclusion—even with what the National and Local Government 
would presently have actually to pay—in hospitals, workhouses, 
and prisons. 

The only other way to stop the present waste of four million 
pounds a year seems to be to lay out some more money in putting 
these million children in such a state as to enable them to benefit 
by the instruction that is being provided for them at such expense. 
I see no other alternative. 

This, of course, is the policy adopted in principle by the 
successive Education Acts of the present century; and being 
gradually put in force through the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board. Unfortunately, the war has greatly hampered this work, 
not only by taking away the available medical and nursing staff, 
but even more by causing local education authorities to cut down 
what is really the most profitable part of their administration. 
They have thereby certainly increased the amount of waste, not 
only in their own expenditure on education, but also in the 
Exchequer contribution. 

What seems to be now called for—to be taken up immediately 
peace comes—is a great bound forward in the School Medical 
Service and its work. Some details may be suggested. 


XI.— We have to make Local Education Authorities realise that 
they are now, by law, the Local Authorities for Child Nurture. 


At present most town councillors—even many of H.M. Inspectors 
—think of the work of the local education authorities as concerned 
with seeing that the children’s minds are properly treated. This 
is now, by statute, an obsolete view. By the Education Acts of the 
present century the local education authority has become, legally, 
as much responsible for seeing that the children’s bodies are 
properly treated, as their minds. As regards the children of school 
age, it is the local education authority alone which has them under 
daily inspection, which is charged by Parliament with seeing that 
none of them remains without sufficient food, which has to have 
them medically inspected, which has responsibilities in respect of 
their medical treatment, which can provide food, remedial drill, 
open-air treatment, and what not, and may even have boarding 
schools and convalescent homes for such as need them. Parliament 
has, in fact, made the local education authority the public authority 
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for children of school age, and has given it, not only large duties, 
but also even more extensive powers covering all the physical as 
well as the mental needs of the child. Unfortunately, the members 
of the local education authority have, for the most part, not yet 
been made to realise this fact. It is suggested that the Board of 
Education should bring it home to them (a) by some sharp public 
speeches by the President, (b) by an impressive circular, putting 
very pungently the revolution in their functions which has taken 
place, and which they do not seem yet to realise; (c) by a systemati- 
cally pursued Press campaign, so as to arouse public opinion ; and 
(d) by so altering the code as to make obligatory on every local 
education authority a great extension of the work of the School 
Medical Service, and the attainment of a prescribed minimum. 


XII.—Restoration of the School Medical Service to its full 
efficiency. 

The first thing will be to get the depleted ranks of the school 
doctors, school nurses, &c., filled up immediately after the war; 
and the staff in all districts actually increased. Would it not be 
desirable to suggest a normal scale of staffing for the School 
Medical Service, alike for doctors and for nurses, in town and 
country respectively, and then press each local education authority 
to come up to this standard? At present many local education 
authorities are content to have an inadequate staff, because they 
are not conscious how inadequate it is. There are still districts in 
which the School Medical Service depends on one part-time doctor. 
There are still dozens of districts where there is not even one school 
nurse. There are literally hundreds in which the service is still 
terribly inadequate to the need. A scale is wanted. 


XIII.—The provision of special schools should be made obliga- 
tory on the Local Education Authorities. 


Half the blind children are still without any special provision, 
more than half the mentally defective children, nearly half the deaf 
children, whilst of the physically defective and the tuberculous 
children only a small proportion have special schools to go to. 
At least 40,000 children in England and Wales alone are thus 
unprovided for. The result is that in many cases these children 
get no educational or remedial treatment, and in others they still 
encumber the ordinary class room, to the discomfort of the teacher, 
the other children, and themselves. 

There seems no reason why every local education authority 
should not be compelled (by a heavy fine deducted from the grants 
payable), immediately after the war, either to provide its own 
special schools for the full number of its defective children, or else 
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obtain the necessary number of places in special schools provided 
elsewhere, and use these places. 


XIV.—Universal enforcement on Local Education Authorities 
of medical treatment as well as medical inspection. 


It is scarcely satisfactory that, even when our expensive medical 
inspection reveals serious defects in the children, these are allowed 
to remain—to the extent, on an average, of 40 per cent.—untreated. 
More than fifty local education authorities seem still to have no 
scheme of treatment whatsoever; whilst most of the others have 
arrangements of a very inadequate character. It seems as if it were 
necessary to get ‘‘a new move on”’ in this department, if the 
million children at school in a state which prevents their deriving 
“reasonable benefit ’’ from the instruction that the State provides, 
are not tocontinue. Every year that we delay, we lose four millions 
stetling. Should there not be laid down, at once, a national 
minimum of provision, in the way of medical treatment, failure to 
attain which would involve a heavy fine from the grants. 


XV.—It should be made obligatory on Local Authorities to 
provide school meals where there are more than a prescribed 
minimum proportion of children suffering from malnutrition. 

The difficulty is to ascertain and bring home to the defaulting 
local education authorities that they are in default. Would it not 
be possible for the Board to conduct a special medical inspection 
of its own, of the children at school in selected districts, choosing 
each year the ten or twelve local education authorities in which there 
are reported to be the largest proportion of children at school in an 
unfit state; and on the result of that special Government inspection, 
publish special reports showing the shortcomings of those local 
education authorities—just as the Local Government Board 
periodically does with regard to the worst cases of failure to carry 
out the Public Health Acts. The Board of Education could goa 
step further, and intimate to the defaulting local education 
authorities that unless within a year they came up to the prescribed 
minimum, they would find themselves subjected to a heavy fine, 
by way of deduction from their grants-in-aid, so long as they 
persisted in wasting our money as well as their own by allowing 
malnutrition and disease to go untreated. 


XVI.—Extension of the work of the School Medical Service to 
all the adolescents on the books of the Local Education Authority. 
This goes without saying. If systematic provision is made for 
the training of all adolescents in employment, the local education 
authority must clearly, as a basis for all its work, medically inspect 
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these adolescents, as a mere adjunct to its physical training; and 
must equally see to it that any defects are medically treated. To 
spend money on adolescent training without medical inspection 
and treatment would be too extravagant and wasteful for words. 
It is obvious that any proposal for adolescent training must be 
accompanied, as a mere matter of financial economy, by arrange- 
ments for medical inspection and treatment. 


THE PERIL OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


But there is a further matter to be considered, apart from physical 
health, in this question of providing educational training for the 
adolescent ; and that is the continuity of his wage-earning employ- 
ment. 

There is the very gravest danger—nay, it is a certainty, unless 
the Government adopts drastic measures of prevention—of there 
being widespread unemployment when peace comes. This unem- 
ployment may only be local or confined to particular industries ; 
and, on the most optimistic view of ‘‘ Trade after the War,’’ it 
may possibly not last, in any one trade or place, for more than a 
few months. But in the aggregate it will certainly affect hundreds 
of thousands of families, and last, in some cases, a considerable 
time. It will press with special hardship on the adolescents, who 
are often taken on merely as substitutes for adults. 

This is irrespective of any forecast of the state of trade generally. 
It may be that, after more or less prolonged dislocation, trade as 
a whole will become brisk, though neither economists nor business 
men venture to say so with any confidence. It is, however, clear 
that some industries will be very busy (such as shipbuilding, iron 
and steel production, the woollen industry, many branches of 
engineering). It is, on the other hand, very uncertain whether 
the great cotton industry will not suffer; and the prospects for the 
building trades, taken as a whole, are (unless Government drasti- 
cally intervenes) very doubtful. Even in those industries (such as- 
engineering) in which there will be plenty of new orders to replace 
shell-making, the shell-makers will be dismissed, and the new 
staffs will only gradually be taken on, after weeks or months of 
interval. Quite certainly there will be terrible local slumps in 
some places when the abnormal conditions of war come to an 
end. Such places as Coventry, Barrow, Woolwich, &c., will have 
thousands of men, women, and adolescents summarily dismissed. 
When trade revives in such ports as Hartlepool, Hull, Goole, Har- 
wich, and Southampton, it will fall off in the ports of London and 
Liverpool, to which shipping has been artificially diverted. The 
East End of London will go through a bad time, and so will 
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Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and many other cities. Opinions 
may differ as to the extent of the slumps in these places, and as to 
their duration. But I do not think that anyone can doubt their 
severity. 

Now unemployment has a very serious effect on the work 
of the local education authorities in its  semi-starvation 
and demoralisation of the children at school. But upon 
the adolescents (to whom the Committee’s attention is, by its 
reference, specially directed) the effect of unemployment is 
simply calamitous. Forty per cent. of all the criminal 
offences are committed (so the Chairman of the Prison Commis- 
sioners once informed us) by youths between sixteen and twenty- 
one, for the most part when they were out of employment. Nor is 
this a small matter. Four-fifths of all the criminals in our gaols 
went there for the first time before they were twenty-one. It is 
practically certain if, in the dislocation that must happen when 
peace comes, the Government allows unemployment to occur 
among adolescents, it will be creating wastrels and criminals by 
the thousand. Its responsibility will be all the greater and more 
direct in that it will be the Cabinet itself, when it gives the word 
to stop the munition work and the war contracts, that will be 
summarily dismissing nearly three-quarters of a million adoles- 
cents, who are now employed in the national factories, the controlled 
establishments, or the other establishments working on war orders. 

In considering how to make provision for young persons after 
the war, this prospect of unemployment—even if it is only in 
particular places and particular trades, lasting only for a few weeks 
here and a few months there—cannot be ignored. To the extent 
to which it occurs, it will wreck all educational provision. The 
following points are suggested :— 


XVII.—The Government can, if it chooses, prevent the occur- 
rence of unemployment on any large scale, or for any long period, 
and the Education Authorities should call wpon it to do so. 


I do not need here to go into the question of how the Government 
can prevent unemployment (as distinguished from letting it occur 
and then relieving the unemployed). What is necessary is to 
distribute the colossal national and local government orders for 
new works, which must be given in the course of the next decade, 
in such a way as to maintain approximately at a constant level the 
national aggregate of wage-earning employment. The Board of 
Trade knows how it can be done, and presumably the Government 
is already preparing the necessary plans and machinery. But the 
local education authorities, with their especial responsibility for 
children leaving school and adolescents, ought to enquire what 
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preparation the Government is making to prevent the occurrence 
of unemployment, and to satisfy themselves that the provision for 
preventing unemployment among adolescents is adequate for their 
own areas. 


XVIII.—The machinery for dealing with the three-quarters of 
a million adolescents who will be summarily dismissed soon after 
the conclusion of peace will need considerable temporary expansion. 


At present the juvenile departments of the four hundred Labour 
Exchanges have accommodation and staff for dealing, in the whole 
United Kingdom, with something like four or five thousand appli- 
cations a day. When peace comes, whether trade revives instantly 
or not, there may easily be 100,000 adolescents discharged from 
their present employment in a single week—a quarter of a million 
within a single month. The Labour Exchanges in particular towns 
will be overwhelmed. There will be surging crowds unable to get 
into the narrow offices. The exiguous staffs will be simply snowed 
under with application forms. The Juvenile Advisory Committees 
will be equally submerged. 

Whether or not there will be new situations available for all these 
hundreds of thousands of adolescents who will be turned off, it is 
vitally important that the machinery for getting them into the new 
places shall not break down. A very extensive temporary expan- 
sion of the accommodation and staff of the Labour Exchanges (and 
also of the Juvenile Advisory Committees) seems imperative. This 
ought obviously to be decided on, and arranged for, at once. The 
committee will probably wish to know what is being done in this 
respect. 


XIX.—The dislocation of the labour market for adolescents, and 
the certainty that there will be difficulty in getting them all into 
new situations, at any rate in some towns and in some occupations, 
for some time, makes it desirable to withhold adolescents from 
employment as much as possible. 


Thus, the opportunity ought certainly to be taken to put a stop 
to all withdrawals from school under fourteen (whether “‘ partial 
““exemption,’’ “‘ labour certificate,’’ for agricultural employment, 
or what not). To make up the quarter of a million children under 
fourteen so employed in the United Kingdom, there must be some- 
thing between one and two hundred thousand released from school 
each year. Nearly 400,000 more now leave school for employment 
between fourteen and fifteen. 

Would it not be desirable to get an Act passed, putting the case 
on the desirability of preventing unemployment among adolescents 
in the terrible dislocation of industry that must occur in the years 
following the peace, enabling the Board of Education by Orders, 
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to be made successively on unemployment among adolescents 
beginning to show itself :— 

(a) To prevent any children from leaving school for employment 
under the normal school-leaving age. 

(b) To raise the school-leaving age to fifteen. 

(c) To make the school-leaving period not the child’s birthday 
but the next ensuing end of the school term (an important reform, 
which would greatly assist both the teachers and the Juvenile 
Advisory Committees). 

Moreover, the same reason supports the proposal for an increase 
in the size of the “‘ scholarship ladder,’’ and the withdrawal of an 
increased number of children for secondary schooling. 

Any provision of education for adolescents brings us up against 
the question of the supply of teachers. The war has knocked on 
the head the supply of men teachers, greatly diminished the supply 
of women teachers, and temporarily wrecked the training colleges. 
The shortage of certificated and trained teachers was, before the 
war, perhaps the gravest feature in the educational situation. After 
the war the position will be calamitous. It is futile to plan improve- 
ments in education, prolongation of the school life, and increased 
provision for adolescents—when the Board of Education in 1913-14 
could not get anything like enough qualified teachers even to 
supply the normal wastage—unless drastic steps are taken to 
increase the annual recruiting. 

Moreover, it is nothing short of a scandal that the Board of 
Education should still feel obliged—owing to the dearth of certi- 
ficated and trained teachers—to permit the engagement of new 
unqualified teachers, whether uncertificated, supplementary, or 
what not. It is an appalling waste of public money to be provid- 
ing expensive accommodation and equipment, and then to fail to 
get the benefit of the whole educational machinery because we take 
on a ‘‘cheap hand,”’ in the form of a young woman without any 
of the qualifications that we are officially told are essential in a 
teacher. The formation of the teachers’ register, and the approach 
of the year 1920, makes it imperative that this intolerably wasteful 
- procedure should be brought to an end. 

Now the supply of certificated and trained teachers is dependent, 
primarily, on (a) the amount of training college accommodation ; 
(b) the number of maintenance scholarships awarded (under what- 
ever designations) to enable boys and girls thus to qualify them- 
selves. Like all problems of recruiting involving periods of pre- 
paration extending over five or six years, it is dependent only 
secondarily on (c) the initial salaries, the prospects of advance- 
ment, and the chances of promotion of the teaching profession. 
It is very important that teachers should be paid salaries, not only 
adequate for their maintenance at the accepted standard of life for 
the profession, but also sufficient to induce them not to desert teach- 
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ing for other opportunities. But we must face the fact that, as 
two-thirds at least of the teachers have to be drawn from the manual- 
working wage-earning class—because all the other classes put 
together could not supply the necessary annual quota—therefore 
a mere increase in the attractiveness of the position, without the 
provision of sufficient scholarships and opportunities for training, 
could not possibly evolve a sufficient supply of recruits. Working- 
class children would often like to be doctors or barristers, but 
practically none of them can satisfy this ambition; because their 
parents cannot afford the long and expensive preparation that is 
required. In the same way, no raising of the salaries of teachers, 
even to the level of the earnings and prospects of medical 
practitioners and barristers will, of itself, produce a sufficient 
recruiting of the teaching profession. If the nation really wants 
to get enough qualified teachers to supply the needs of its schools, 
it must create them. No mere attraction will suffice. 
The following suggestions are made :— 


XX.—The number of Maintenance Scholarships available for 
candidates for the teaching profession ought to be raised, for the 
next few years, to at least 20,000 per annum. 

The annual wastage among the 150,000 teachers in public 
elementary schools is a known figure. I suppose that it would be 
somewhere between seven and ten thousand per annum. At least 
this number of new recruits are required merely to keep up the 
present staff. 

But we must prepare, merely as a matter of financial economy, 
and the stoppage of the present waste, as London and a few other 
towns have done, for replacing, gradually, all the unqualified 
teachers by properly qualified ones. If this process is spread over 
ten years, it would, I suppose, involve the appointment annually 
of 4,000 or 5,000 additional certificated teachers. 

The new provision to be made for adolescents will involve a con- 
siderable further number of teachers, which, in the course of the 
next decade might well amount to tens of thousands. 

It is quite certain that we cannot get these teachers five or ten 
years hence, unless we do our recruiting now. A total of 20,000 per 
annum entering upon their probationary period or pupil teacher- 
ship is probably not even enough. 

A period in which unemployment among adolescents is 


threatened is just the time for increasing the draft for the teaching 
profession. 


XXI.—It ought to be made obligatory on each Local Education 
Authority to provide its own quota of opportunities for young 
people to enter the teaching profession and of training colleges. 

At present the position is scandalous. Some places, like London, 
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Leeds, Manchester, &c., bring up and train as many teachers as 
they need to engage. Most other places provide few opportunities 
for entering the profession, and no training colleges at all. This 
is an injury to their own boys and girls, but it is also an evasion 
of their national obligations. 

What is suggested is that each local education authority should 
be put under an obligation similar to that of the local lunacy 
authority, which must either provide asylums for all the local 
lunatics, or else pay for places elsewhere. 

The quota of the 20,000 (or whatever national figure is decided 
on) could be assigned according to population or to average 
attendance; and the local education authority would be required 
to show that it had made this provision, in one way or another; 
or else suffer a fine by deduction from its grants. 


XXII.—The scales of salaries for teachers should be “levelled up”’ 
—at least to the extent of the Board of Education prescribing a 
ININIMUM. 

It is to be noted that the Local Government Board does not allow 
Boards of Guardians to offer as little as they might choose to Poor 
Law medical officers, workhouse officers, sanitary inspectors, &c. 
It insists on what it thinks a sufficient salary, even in the most 
parsimonious areas. 

Finally, there is the question of the incidence of the cost. The 
nation is fully prepared for a great bound forward in educational 
provision, but it does not want to bear the cost in its local rates. 
The need for the bound forward is regarded as national, not local ; 
the advantages to be gained from it will be diffused, not concen- 
trated; its effects and results will be very far from being equally 
felt in all districts. Moreover, the incidence of the present cost of 
education is regarded as unfair. A district made up of working- 
class dwellings, each of them requiring several school-places, sees 
its education charges increasing with every rise in population, at 
a greater rate than its increase in rateable value. Another district, 
inhabited by the middle and upper classes is freed from such a 
burden. 

If we really want to see any bound forward in education, we 
must put the cost on the taxes. I venture to say that the nation 
desires and expects to see the total public expenditure on education 
doubled immediately after the war—a rise from 30 to 60 millions. 
But the grants from the Exchequer should be trebled, not doubled, 
and made to amount to 80 per cent. on the whole local outlay, or 
say, a total of 48 millions for the United Kingdom, so as to leave 
the charge on the local rates substantially what it was before. 


SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE REVIVAL OF NAVAL HISTORY. 


BEING THE LAUGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURE.* 


S a subject for a lecture in memory of the late Professor Sir 
John Laughton, ‘‘ The Revival of Naval History ’’ naturally 
suggested itself. Weare all conscious that there has been a revival, 
and that Naval History is something different from what it was a 
generation ago; different in its method of treatment and different 
in the position it has won. 

Without disparaging the good work done by such men as James 
and Beatson in the past—and perhaps there is a tendency to think 
of their careful work too lightly, since it is undeniable that they 
did not satisfy the standards of our own time—they dealt almost 
entirely with effects, and we want the causes too. Their specialisa- 
tion was too rigid for us; we are not content without more 
co-ordination with the sister subjects. We want, in fact, to see 
Naval History take its due place as part of General History. Above 
all, we desire to have it based on sound and critical study of all 
relevant authority. It is the movement in this direction that we 
mean by the Revival of Naval History, and it is of this movement 
that Laughton was the initiator. 

True it is that in public opinion the revival is associated more 
generally with another name. It is Admiral Mahan who is 
commonly regarded as the real pioneer; but it appears that this 
was not his own view of the origins. We have his own statement 
to the effect that if there had been no Laughton there would 
probably have been no Mahan. That fact is, I think, hardly 
appreciated beyond a few of the late Professor’s colleagues; but I 
think this is the time and place to make it more widely known. 
Good reason as Laughton had to be proud of such a follower, he 
seldom spoke of it. But once, not long before his death, he placed 
in my hands a letter from Admiral Mahan—a handsome, generous 
letter—in which the great American writer said how much he owed 
to Laughton’s inspiration. Many years ago—somewhere back in 
the ’eighties—Laughton read a paper at the United Service 

* Delivered at King’s College, London, on the occasion of the opening of the 


Laughton Library of Naval History, by H.S.H. Admiral Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, G.C.B., October 4th. 
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Institution on the value of history to naval officers. Strange as it 
may seem now, it was then quite a novel idea. The Journal of the 
Institution in which the lecture was printed came into the hands of 
Mahan, then a captain, who had never so much as thought of 
history—so he says; but so deeply impressed was he with 
Laughton’s views, that he there and then decided to take up the 
study. ‘That is the story of the conception of the ‘‘ Influence of 
‘* Sea-Power ’’ as told by the author himself in the letter I read— 
a letter which honoured both sender and receiver. 

The results we all know. In 1891 the book which Laughton had 
inspired appeared, and the effect was almost magical. For the first 
time Naval History was placed on a philosophical basis. From the 
mass of facts which had hitherto done duty for Naval History, 
broad generalisations were possible. The ears of statesmen and 
publicists were opened, and a new note began to sound in world 
politics. Regarded as a political pamphlet in the higher sense— 
for that is how the famous work is best characterised—it has few 
equals in the sudden and far-reaching effect it produced on political 
thought and action. 

If I speak of it as a political pamphlet, pray believe that I do so in 
no mood of disparagement. In its line it is unequalled, but as a 
great historical synthesis it was undoubtedly premature. And this, 
while paying full homage to the merit and the power of the work, 
must be fully understood if we are to do justice to Laughton’s part, 
and if we would know where the revival of Naval History stands 
to-day. 

Mahan’s work was premature because the facts on which his 
generalisations could have been securely based were not ascertained 
when he wrote; large sections of them are still unstudied. The 
wonder is that Mahan could build as well as he did on a foundation 
so insecure. Laughton at that time was probably the only man 
who knew how insecure they were—of how little value, how 
defective, how misleading were most of the books on which Mahan 
had to rely. The scholar in Laughton forbade his making any 
such attempt as that in which Mahan almost miraculously 
succeeded. So while Mahan with real skill and daring was building 
his castle on the sands, Laughton was digging down to bed-rock. 
Quietly, devotedly, without ostentation and for long without recog- 
nition, he was opening up the foundations and preparing the 
material for a greater and more enduring structure. The com- 
pletion of that work is one of the tasks that lie before the Department 
of Naval History, of which it is hoped that the new Laughton 
Library is but the first stone. If, happily, the Department 
materialises, let us see that Laughton’s spirit inspires its work as it 
inspired Mahan, and there can be little doubt of success. 
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If any should falter in the laborious research that is still to be 
done, let him think of Laughton in obscurity, turning out article 
after article for the Dictionary of National Biography, without 
assistance and with ungrudging labour, while other men gathered 
the fruits. It isa noble monument for any man to have left behind 
him—too noble to be left beyond the reach of students. I know 
nothing that could ease the work that lies before us so much as the 
publication of that great series of naval biographies in a-separate 
work. It was Laughton’s keen desire that this should be done, for 
as a practical worker he knew the difference between having such a 
guide at one’s elbow, and having to break off to find it in a Library. 
He has left behind him full notes and instructions for the purpose— 
the fruit of his riper years and study, which would greatly enhance 

‘the value of his articles, and especially of those earlier ones which 
he wrote in the days when access to the best material was a struggle 
in itself, and when some of it could not be reached at all. Could 
the publishers of the great dictionary see their way to putting all 
this new learning within our reach, and so to fulfilling the earnest 
wish of the man who worked for them so well and so faithfully, 
they would be adding more than perhaps they know to the debt 
the nation already owes them. 

Now, let us see what remains to be done. It is only possible to 
indicate it briefly, for there is so much crying out for labourers in 
both Laughton’s way and Mahan’s. 

In all higher schools of history—schools, that is, in which we 
seek to train historians—it is agreed we should begin with the art 
and mystery of handling the material. Here there are still vast 
jungles to clear, a wide field for training where students could 
learn their trade practically. The masses of naval documents that 
have accumulated in the country are very large, and for the most 
part they are uncharted. This material lies in several different 
places, the chief of which are the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, the Oxford and Cambridge Libraries, and in printed 
collections such as those contained in the Reports of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, the Navy Records Society, and similar 
publications. But there is no way by which you can tell quickly 
what there is in any of those treasure houses which bears upon 
the subject or period you wish to study. My own stand-by has 
always been Laughton’s biographies, which are invaluable for 
giving a lead, but much has become accessible since they were 
written, and there is, of course, a good deal of ground which they 
do not cover. What is wanted is a systematic bibliographical hand- 
book by which everyone can find his way without the uncertainty 
and the loss of time which preliminary wandering and 
reconnaissances now entail. 
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In the Public Record Office, for instance, which is the richest 
store, there lie a wealth and continuity of record such as perhaps 
few other subjects and no other country can boast; but the process 
of making their acquaintance is still a matter of much labour, and 
not a little luck, in spite of what the slender staff of the Office has 
been able to perform. They lie there, like other official records, 
just as they came from the Department—arranged for departmental 
and not for historical purposes, and until a student has thoroughly 
mastered the departmental system he cannot tell with certainty 
where to look for what he wants or whether it is there at all. An 
exhaustive study of these records, and a clear account of them is 
one of the chief needs if the revival of Naval History is to be 
carried on as it should be. This is work admirably adapted to the 
training of advanced students—work which they can feel is not 
merely drill, but an operation indispensable to the advancement 
of learning. It would be long before this field was exhausted, for the 
same work is required for the other collection of material, whether 
in MS. or printed. This is particularly the case with the Reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission. For lack of some means of 
finding what is interred in them, the formidable array of volumes 
at present is more like a cemetery than a treasure-house. To a 
great extent this difficulty will soon be mitigated by the issue of a 
general index, but for the specialist probably something more will 
be required if that vast field is to be as easy of access as it deserves 
to be. 

So much, then, as an indication of the spade work that lies 
immediately to hand. Let us now get to the crops that we hope may 
be raised in due time by the tillers. There are, in the first place, 
large gaps in the long story of our Navy and its achievements that 
require filling. Some, like the Dutch Wars and the War of the 
Austrian Succession, are being worked at by competent hands. 
There may be others of which I do not know. But at present we 
have blanks for the War of the League of Augsburg and the whole 
period from the War of American Independence down to 1815s. 
There is also the Crimea, a most informing war on its naval side, a 
side on which it has never been studied at all adequately. All that 
great vineyard is practically still untilled—I mean untilled 
according to the standard which the Revival demands. It has never 
been properly worked with the original authorities, or with an eye 
to the relation of naval policy and operations to the military and 
political history of the period. All that, of course, is work for the 
master, but between this and apprentice work with the authorities, 
on which the student may whet his teeth, there lie two other fields 
in which the journeyman historian may ripen his powers and 
advance to the goal of producing great history. 
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First, there is the kind of work for which the Navy Records 
Society exists. As Archives are studied—private or public— 
groups of documents will be found that richly deserve publication. 
The editing of such collections is not only a service to the cause— 
it is invaluable as a means of training, and in this way the 
commencing historian can step safely from the student stage into 
the confines of production. Nor need he doubt a welcome if he has 
the goodwill and the preliminary training. 

The second field affords a path for further advance, and it is one 
of singular attraction. I mean naval biography. When the 
aspirant begins to feel his wings, there is nothing upon which he 
can so hopefully test his powers. There is no more absorbing 
labour, no form of historical writing is so free from technical 
difficulty, and none calls more loudly for willing and capable 
hands. It is not too much to say that, with.a few exceptions, there 
are no satisfactory lives of the great masters of the sea. All, or 
nearly all, require re-writing, in line with modern standards, and 
from all the new material that has become accessible. From Blake 
to Collingwood there is scarcely one who has a monument such as 
the country owes him. I need only mention such names as 
Norris, Anson, Howe, Kempenfelt, and St. Vincent. 

And let us not underestimate the seriousness of this kind of 
history. I believe it is one of the aims of the proposed Department 
to carry on the work of bringing home to the nation at large what 
it owes to the sea and the Navy; and there is no surer way to the 
heart of the nation than through the life-story of its heroes. For 
this purpose biographical history is probably even better adapted 
than the larger and more ambitious narratives. They appeal rather 
to the makers of public opinion than to public opinion itself. In 
this direction of nourishing a healthy national sentiment, much, of 
course, has already been done. We have seen the effect of it 
conspicuously in the past two years. If anyone would question the 
stimulating influence of Naval History, there is something to which 
we may point with confidence. The patience with which the country 
bore the apparent inactivity of the Fleet in the early days of the war 
was quite a new experience. The months of seeming failure during 
which the Navy was engaged in those prolonged and world-wide 
operations which finally swept the enemy’s cruisers from the seas 
were never so loyally endured before. Contrast the quiet of that 
time with the querulous complaints of the old wars, with the angry 
impatience which Hawke at last stifled in Quiberon Bay, and even 
as late as the Crimean War with the uninstructed hustling of the 
Baltic Fleet. In this war there has been nothing of the kind. From 
the first day every publicist, with full understanding and complete 
conviction, has tried to teach what he had learned from the revival 
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of Naval History, and the nation listened with results of incalculable 
value to those who had to direct the war. 

But it is not only with public opinion that the Department may 
hope to be concerned. The highest aim of all—and I think we may 
call it so—will be to open more widely to the Royal Navy itself the 
treasures of its rich experience, to bring naval officers more 
intimately into touch with the ideas, the work, and the policy of the 
men who formed their matchless tradition. The great chiefs of the 
past are the only masters from whom they can learn, and it is only 
the historian who can bring them together. Naval History is the 
great book of naval memory, and experience has shown that 
without special historians, well trained and organised, the book 
would remain sealed. Volumes of it are still sealed, and it will be 
the first aim of the new Department to open them so that he who 
runs may read. 

It is, of course, the technical, specialised side of Naval History 
that chiefly fixes our attention. I fear it is too often regarded as 
having no wider significance. I mean that, speaking generally, it 
is a subject with which the general historian regards himself as but 
little concerned. I would submit that that is an error and the cause 
of much erroneous judgment, even in our best histories. The 
tendency is to survey the field from the military and the political 
points of view, and to miss the striking and comprehensive new 
outlook which is almost always to be obtained from the sea. It 
seldom fails to give a fresh and clearer light ; and sometimes to view 
a European situation from the quarter-deck of a flagship at sea is 
little short of a revelation. After all, for an island race and a 
maritime Empire, it is the sea that binds all its history together ; it 
is the connecting link between all its aspects—political, military, 
even economical. It is even more, for Naval History is the main 
binding link that unifies world history. The general historian, 
then, cannot afford to neglect it, and he is the poorer for that link 
never having been fully forged for him. Most of us, I think, who 
have made Naval History our study could name many trite 
criticisms which pass from historian to historian, but which will 
not stand a breath of salt wind. But the trouble is that the general 
historian cannot get to sea—too often there is no boat—and he has 
neither time nor skill to build one for himself. So he stays ashore 
and sees as much as he can. Well, to-day, I hope we are 
inaugurating a new dockyard which will in time supply a full fleet 
of the craft that are wanted. We may hope that it will lead to 
Naval History being no longer regarded merely as a specialist 
subject. We may hope it will be regarded as indispensable by the 
general historian as it pours new blood into the old body, and new 
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wine into the old bottles, and if some of them are burst in the process 
there will be no call for tears. 

Still, our real love, our driving enthusiasm, will always be on 
the specialist side, and in this connection there is something further 
to be said, something which I feel must be pressing on many minds, 
both in the Service and out of it. Particularly, I think, to naval 
officers it must seem that the events in which they are taking part 
are so tremendous, so novel, so far beyond all previous ex- 
perience, that nothing that went before can ever count again. There 
are few, perhaps, even among those most devoted to the practical 
value of history—I mean its actual value for war direction and 
Service training—who have been entirely free from this discourage- 
ment. Still, in our better moments we know that it is not so; that 
however great the apparent changes, the past can never lose its 
value. I would say, then, as my last word: Do not be discouraged 
by the present. It may seem a catastrophe which renders all that 
went before insignificant and not worth study for men of action. 
Let us remember that great wars always had this effect at the time. 
While we are close to the stupendous event it seems like a flood 
that has gathered up and swept away everything on which the old 
lore rested. But it is not so. As time gives us distance we see the 
flood only as one more pool in the river as it flows down to eternity, 
and the phenomena of that pool, however great it may be, cannot 
be understood unless we know the whole course of the river and the 
nature of all the tributary streams that have gone to make its 
volume. No, a great war does not kill the past, it gives it new life. 
No moment, then, could be more opportune than the present for a 
Department of Naval History to start its career, and no moment 
could promise a greater certainty of making the revival of Naval 
History a lasting national achievement. 


JuLian S. CorRBerTrt. 


THE BUSINESS MAN AS GOD. 


ae HERE are two certain ways of making a literary hit with the 

British public. The one is to tell them that they are the 
finest fellows on God’s earth, and the other is to assure them that 
they are fools or rogues, whose ruin is only a matter of time. The 
English are the humblest of the four nations inhabiting these 
islands; and whether from this cause, or owing to the Puritan 
remnant in their character, the best way to secure their applause 
is roundly and heartily to damn them. ‘‘ To preach long, loud, 
“and Damnation, is the way to be cried up. We love a man that 
‘“damns us, and we run after him to save us.’’ I do not know 
whether the authors of Eclipse or Empire,* the one an ex-school- 
master and the other an ex-manufacturer, have read Selden’s Table 
Talk, from which the above sentence is taken. They certainly 
preach long and loud, and their tone is decidedly damnatory. 

England’s commercial supremacy is gone: she used to be the 
workshop of the world; she is so no longer. This catastrophe is 
due to our rotten education, and to the ‘‘ white handedness,’’ 
which looks down on labour, though in the stress of war a gleam 
of better things is discerned. ‘‘ Luxury, the deep-seated ulcer of 
‘‘the prosperous, is probed, if not excised.’’ Our system of 
education must be revolutionised from top to bottom. Our boys 
must burn their rubbishy classics and learn book-keeping. 

The Business Man is the God, whom we must place upon a 
pedestal, and to whom we must bend the knee. ‘* What better or 
‘‘nobler thing than to be a business man?’’ He is the real 
altruist, the benefactor of his species. It is true there is an idea, 
not entirely confined to the white-handed, that the Business Man 
is a creature who spends his life in making money for himself out 
of the necessities or credulity of his fellows, and that Business 
(spell it with as big a ““ B ” as you like) is nothing but the process 
by which this end is accomplished. But the authors of this book 
~ assure us that this is a vulgar prejudice, a pure delusion, put about 
by the members of the so-called Professions. ‘‘ Profit need no 
‘*more be the conscious aim than are the guineas laid on the 
‘‘ physician’s table, or the refresher on the lawyer’s brief. There 


*Eclipse or Empire, by H. B. Gray, D.D., and Samuel Turner. (London: 
Nisbet & Co.) : 
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‘‘is a far-offness of view in the aim of the true business man, as 
‘* of all creators, which is not fixed on pounds, shillings, and pence, 
‘‘but on something greater. He reaps his glory in the doing.” 
In a long and varied experience of the City I have not been so 
happy as to meet the true business man. And honesty compels 
me to add that when in my youth I practised at the Bar, there was 
no far-offness about my view, which was fixed on the refresher. 
Mr. Angus Watson, of Newcastle, has been pressed by Dr. Gray 
and Mr. Turner into their service as an idealist, and rises (p. 85) 
to lyrical flights. ‘* Business in the past has too often been merely 
‘‘a sordid effort to get rich quickly. Business in the future may 
‘“be not only a means of a general wider prosperity, but an 
‘“enormous educative force as well. The old mercenary point of 
‘view which regarded self-interest as the final goal of prosperity 
‘‘must be put behind us, and the new ideal which only regards a 
‘“ business complete to the extent that it develops the best activities 
‘“of every employee connected with it, must be recognised and 
‘“pursued.”’ I am loth to charge these writers with insincerity. 
Dr. Gray is a divine and an educational expert, of whom it may 
be assumed without rashness that he knows as much of the Business 
Man’s aims and methods as Mr. Rockefeller knows of the Eton 
Grammar. But I am sorely tempted to punctuate the periods of 
Messrs. Turner and Watson with the classic monosyllable, Fudge! 

It is true that Britain’s commercial predominance is not what it 
was in the middle of the last century. Predominance is a more 
accurate word than supremacy, so freely used in this book, for no 
country ever was or will be supreme in matters of commerce, 
supremacy involving a monopoly or the absence of competi- 
tion. Predominance, however, is relative, and it is indisputable 
that, as compared with the mid-Victorian period, Britain’s 
commercial position is not as commanding as it was. But there 
are two reasons for that, neither of them being the inefficiency so 
often imputed to our business methods. The first explanation is 
that other nations have, since 1850, taken the liberty of developing 
their resources. Did Dr. Gray and Mr. Turner imagine that our 
neighbours, Germany and France and the United States, were 
going to remain as they were sixty years ago? Seeing the enormous 
prosperity that followed on the abolition of the Corn Law in Great 
Britain, these nations borrowed our money to make railways and 
telegraphs, copied our processes, and entered the world’s markets 
as our competitors. What else was to be expected? Nor should 
it be forgotten, in harping on the wheat-land that has gone out of 
cultivation, that the keenest competitors of the British farmer have 
been our colonists in Canada and Australia. Undoubtedly, if we 
had re-imposed the duties on corn abolished by Sir Robert Peel, 
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there would be to-day a larger area in Great Britain growing grain. 
Is it seriously contended that we should have adopted that policy ? 
It is, however, urged insistently in these pages that Germany and 
the United States have advanced in a greater ratio of prosperity 
than Great Britain. Ratios are sometimes deceptive, but let us 
grant the fact that Germany and the United States have advanced 
at a greater rauo than ourselves, and ask at what cost? The 
German and American Governments have practised the tariff policy 
which enriches groups of producers at the expense of the com- 
munity of consumers. The German Government has done more; 
it has subsidised certain manufactures which are necessary for 
war, and the present war would seem to affirm the conclusion that 
this policy is a brilliant success. But, then, war is the great 
national industry of Germany. Will war remain the national 
industry of Germany, or of any country, after this war? I do not 
think so; and with an enormous national debt and crushing 
taxation, it remains to be seen whether the German system of 
subsidising certain manufactures out of the national exchequer 
will any longer be feasible. But there is another reason why our 
neighbours may have advanced faster than ourselves, namely, the 
deliberate restriction of output by the British trade unions. The 
fact has been denied, but the glossary at the end of this volume 
proves the case, at least since 1909. And here let me acknowledge 
that, though I dispute the doctrine, and dislike the rhetoric of 
Messrs. Gray and Turner, the glossary of the comparative pro- 
ductivity of labour in certain leading trades in Britain, the United 
States, and Germany is most valuable. Unhappily, the facts about 
restriction of output are notorious. Ata time when coal, and ever 
more coal, is wanted for the Navy, and the carriage of fuel and 
food to the Allied Armies, there is the persistent and deliberate 
absenteeism of coal-hewers in Wales and Yorkshire. The manager 
of a group of coal mines in Yorkshire told me that he attended at 
the office at 8 a.m. every morning, and asked the foreman how 
many men would turn up? The manager said that he never knew 
how many men would turn up; and on one occasion there were 
36 per cent. of absentees among the coal-hewers, entailing a loss 
to the nation of goo tons of coal in one day, and that at a time when 
the Government have declared that the output of coal is 15,000,000 
tons short of the national need! Based on the percentage of shifts 
lost during the months of August, September, and October last, 
after allowing 5 per cent. for unavoidable absences, it is calculated 
that the total loss on this one Yorkshire colliery will be 134,484 
tons of coal. 

The restriction of output in the bricklaying trade has long been 
matter of derision. In the boot-making trade, a famous firm in 
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Norwich is anxious to release men for the front by teaching women 
their work, which is light. The trade union does not officially 
object, but in the factory the men make so much trouble that 
practically it has been found impossible to teach the women there, 
and an attempt is to be made to teach them outside in some technical 
institute. The best of the colliers, and of all skilled artisans, went 
nobly to the front before conscription was passed. But the 
residuum continue to represent the spirit of Trade Unionism as it 
was before, and as it is to be feared it will be after the war. It 
is notable that the tyranny of the trade unions advanced by leaps 
and bounds after the Trades Disputes Act in 1906, which relieved 
the unions of all liability for the acts of their members, and which 
neither the Liberal nor the Conservative Party had the courage to 
oppose, with the honourable exception of Mr. G. S. Bowles, the 
member for Norwood, a veritable chip of the old block. Obviously, 
unless the leaders and members of the trade unions can be coaxed 
or compelled into the abandonment of the policy of restricting 
output, Great Britain must be beaten in a competition with 
Germany and the United States, where the maximum of output 
is obtained. If British society cannot overthrow the tyranny of 
the trade unions, then I agree that the industrial predominance of 
this country is past praying for. 

Professor Ashley has urged in the last number of this REVIEw— 
the point has been pressed by many other writers—that the 
employees should be given a share in the management and profits 
of industries. Unfortunately, experience shows that the employees 
are willing to share profits, but not losses. How is it possible to 
take as partners in business those who either do not understand the 
meaning of a contract, or cynically refuse to be bound by its terms? 
The world is at an end, says an old Irish proverb, at the time of 
the dissolution of contracts. How can you do business with men 
who, being under an engagement to appear at a certain colliery at 
a certain time, simply do not come for two or three days because 
they prefer to lie in bed, or go to a football or coursing match ? 
What would happen to one of ‘‘ the white-handed,’’? of whom our 
authors speak so scornfully, who should fail to turn up at his office 
without valid excuse? He would promptly be put out on the 
pavement. The railway servants bound themselves by a definite 
engagement to accept a certain increase of pay, and not to demand 
more during the war. Hardly a twelvemonth passes before they 
come and demand more, on the ground that the cost of living has 
risen. Are they the only people who have to pay more for their 
food? People who are living on the interest of capital, and lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, artists, stockbrokers, directors, authors, have 
to pay more for their commodities, and receive less, much less, 
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wages. Unless and until the working-class employees learn the 
meaning of a contract, and recognise its bi-lateral obligations, it 
is impossible to take them as partners in large business concerns. 

That English business methods and our national education 
require overhauling it would be foolish to deny. The late Lord 
Goschen was fond of boasting that joint stock companies diffused 
profits: they also diffuse losses. From the twenty-fourth report 
of the Board of Trade on Companies (so ably analysed and 
criticised by Mr. A. M. Samuel in the Daily Express of October 
25th, 1916), it appears that in the decade between 1905 and 1914 
there were registered 55,678 new companies, while 19,340 
companies were wound up. No less than £508,000,000 of capital 
was involved in these liquidations, to which must be added 
445,000,000 lost by the creditors. Of course all this capital was 
not cash subscribed, about half representing vendors’ shares, which 
stand for the promoter’s, inventor’s, or founder’s work, and some- 
thing is generally rescued from the wreck. Making these 
deductions, the record of wasted time and lost money remains, and 
is more than sufficient to disturb our self-complacency. The old 
system of management by individual partners doubtless resulted 
in many failures; but without the figures it is impossible to compare 
results. There is certainly something wrong with the management 
of joint-stock companies; but although I have been a director of 
many different kinds of companies for a quarter of a century, I ain 
at a loss to say what is exactly the evil or the remedy. No doubt 
in most cases the Board, which is nearly always in London, is too 
remote from the scene of production. With the exception of the 
Chairman and the Secretary, most directors do very little, are not 
expected to do much, and, indeed, are not, asa rule, capable of doing 
much. It is not the fault of the directors so much as of the system. 
It is impossible to control or even to understand a business by 
attending once a fortnight or once a month at Boards, which are 
held for the purpose of ratifying what has been done in the interval 
by the Chairman and the Manager or Secretary. Contrary to the 
general opinion, I do not think that directors ought to be large 
shareholders. I have seen dividends paid that ought not to have 
been paid, and calls not made that ought to have been made, 
because the directors were large shareholders. When a director 
has a very large holding, his judgment is apt to become clouded by 
fear or cupidity ; and when he has colleagues with whom to divide 
the responsibility, he may be tempted to do things which he would 
not do if he were acting alone. Nearly all Boards are too numerous. 
But for the decision of Sir George Jessel that a man cannot meet 
himself, in many cases it would be better if the Board consisted of 
the Chairman. Palmerston, if I remember right, preferred a 
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Committee of three, of whom one stayed away, and the other 
supported him. Companies would certainly be better managed if 
the number of directors never exceeded three or four, and if in 
return for higher fees a higher standard of competence were exacted. 
Insurance companies and banks have absurdly large boards, 
running from fifteen up to twenty-five directors. Many noblemen 
and gentlemen are put on railway boards, not because they know 
anything about railways, but because the line runs through or near 
their estates. In the United States a man becomes President of a 
-Road, and devotes his life to the study and management of its 
affairs. In England the Chairman of a railway, who is generally 
appointed because he is a Lord, or a Baronet, or an influential 
Member of Parliament, treats the Road as a side-show in his life, 
and leaves everything to the general manager. All this is the 
outcome of that love of amateurs, which is the strangest foible of 
the British character. I can remember the time—not so many years 
ago—when it would be objected to a man that he was a professional 
director, as if one should object to a professional doctor or a 
professional lawyer. I also recollect that when Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton was appointed Colonial Secretary by Mr. Balfour, 
the Times, in defending the selection, pointed out that the 
new Minister had played in the ’Varsity Eleven and was a 
first-rate golfer. The war, however, has dealt a blow at this 
fondness for amateurs. The titled director, who is invited to join a 
Board in the hope that the elevation of his connections may be 
reflected in the price of the shares, is not so much in request as he 
used to be. Indeed, the reconstruction of our commercial system 
has already begun. The State has been laying its hands on one 
industry after another ; and it is difficult to foresee whether this form 
of Socialism will be dropped or extended after the war. Certain 
industries, the war has taught us, must be taken under the 
protection of the Government. To this change will be added a 
vindictive tariff against German goods. Every dog has his day. 
The Free Traders have had their day. It is now the turn of the 
Protectionists. Time, like a fashionable host, grasps the new 
arrival by the hand, and Free Trade goes out sighing. 

Having had the misfortune to be educated at Wellington and 
Balliol in the pre-scientific age, I cannot quite close my ears to the 
clamour for educational reform. I was taught arithmetic during 
my first year at school by a despised drudge, the college stationer 
in a borrowed gown, and consequently I still share Randolph 
Churchill’s distrust of those ‘‘ damned dots.’? Arithmetic is the 
science of life. Everything in the world, from the tradesmen’s 
books to the equipment of a war, from a coup on the Stock 
Exchange to the projection of a railway, is an affair of arithmetic. 
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There are exceptions to every rule, and I do know at least one 
City magnate, who has made his own fortune, and who admits that 
he cannot do a long-division sum. But generally financiers like 
Harriman, Hill, and Beit (not to mention living persons) have been 
superb arithmeticians. Yet mental arithmetic is never taught at 
our public schools. By the time an Englishman has got his pen, 
ink, and paper in front of him and begun scratching, the German 
has done the sum in his head. Of history (except the municipal 
squabbles of Athens and Sparta), I was taught nothing at school; 
of biology, chemistry, geology, dynamics, nothing. I learned 
more French in a seven months’ sojourn at Paris after leaving 
Oxford than I had learned of Latin and Greek in the eleven 
previous years under such famous scholars as Archbishop Benson 
and Dean Wickham. By all means let us teach our boys arithmetic, 
natural science, and modern languages—particularly Spanish ; for 
it will be in Spanish South America that Germany will try to 
spread herself after the war. But do not let us teach our boys to 
be business men whilst in their ’teens. Dr. Gray, as pastor and 
master, has lived unspotted from the world. But surely Messrs. 
Turner and Watson had tongue in cheek when they allowed the 
Doctor’s imagination to run riot over the ‘‘ Romance of Business.”’ 
Truly the Business Man ‘‘ reaps his glory in the doing ’’; but it 
is the doing his neighbour in the eye. Business is merely the 
never-ending war between buyer and seller. The victor is he who 
buys a thing for less and sells it for more than its value. The 
successful Business Man is he who gets the better of his opponents 
in ‘‘deals’’: he has no bowels of compassion, and Caveat 
emptor! is his creed. And it is this battered old idol that 
Messrs. Gray and Turner, having ‘‘ smugg’d up his face with a 
‘* lick of war whitewash and pious grimace,’’ hoist on to a pedestal, 
and ask us to worship! 

It will not do. We know well enough where the Business Man 
is god, and what has come of it. The United States are, as a political 
entity, a hundred and fifty years old. It isa metaphor of confusion 
to talk of them as a young people, for all their citizens have come 
from Europe. During that century and a-half the United States 
have not produced a literature, an art, a music, or an architecture of 
their own: but they have produced thousands of Business Men of 
the highest calibre, tested by millions of dollars. The United States 
have contributed to the physical comfort of man much: to his 
intellectual refinement or moral elevation very little. How could 
it be otherwise ? An American, unless he happens to be a professor 
from one of the universities, or a publisher, or a ‘‘ high-brow ”’ 
from Boston, can and will talk about nothing but business. All 
who have done business with Americans will, I believe, agree with 
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me that there is no ‘‘ romance’’ about their dealings. ‘‘ Where 
‘‘do you Britishers keep your smart business men ?’’ mockingly 
asked an American financier of his London brother. ‘‘ In prison,”’ 
was the curt reply. It is a great advantage that there should be 
competition between different idols of popular worship. The 
Germans are greedy of money; but the Kaiser, the army, and the 
aristocracy divide with the finance-man the national respect. The 
French are the most intellectual people in the world, and there is 
probably less worship of wealth in Paris than in any other capital. 
In France, art and letters are really honoured, while Frenchmen 
adore their Army, and have a notorious veneration for officialdom. 
In the United States there is no competition for the admiration or 
envy of the million; no king, no nobles, no statesmen, no soldiers 
or sailors, to divert the green-eyed gaze of the toilers from the 
band of millionaire families, the Vanderbilts, Astors, Rockefellers, 
Morgans. Has any one of these very rich_men shown any kind 
of brains outside the art of money-getting ? I protest against the 
Americanisation of our national education by teaching our boys 
to worship the Business Man. It is a corrupt and vulgar 
ideal to set before our youth, who should be brought up, 
as Plato says, among beautiful sights and sounds. Shyly 
and slyly, as it seems to me, the authors of this book insinuate 
their longing for German discipline, the very monotony of 
tyranny. We know something now about German organisation— 
how the machine crushes the last drop of oil out of the seed and 
leaves millions of dry and empty husks to be swept hither and 
thither by the field-marshal’s broom. Not that ideal either for our 
rising generation. England has had a great and winning career, 
just because she has never bowed the knee to the Business Man, 
nor given her heart to the military tyrant. Despite a bad education, 
and consequent muddle-headedness, England has always interested 
herself in great causes, the emancipation of slaves, Italian unity, 
the independence of small States. To me the one thing needful 
appears to be the teaching of our teachers. Judging from the 
products of the Board and County Council schools the one lesson 
successfully taught seems to be bad manners. Want of courtesy 
and indifference to truth are too often evident in our young 
democrats, and this must be the fault of the teachers, who should 
be more carefully chosen and trained. 

Burke said that two things had gone to the making of the English 
character—* the spirit of religion and the spirit of a gentleman.” 
May these two national virtues never be replaced by a belated 
copy of German efficiency touched with American smartness. 


ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


SOME FORCES IN MODERN CHINA. 


Y the forces in Modern China I mean those that have been at 
work during the last decades, and which reveal themselves 
when I ask the following questions : 

1. What made China alter her ancient anti-foreign policy of 
monopolising the rich resources of the country, and of locking all 
the gates of China against foreign intercourse? The superiority 
of Western civilisation, of which more will be said later on. 

2. What made the Chinese Government sue for peace in 1895 
at the hands of the nation of dwarfs whom they had been in the 
habit of despising for a millennium? The superiority of the new 
Japanese civilisation, which had been adapted from the West. 

3. What revealed to the statesmen and scholars of China the 
secret of the marvellous prosperity of the nations of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and America? The work of the Christian 
Literature Society, which spread far and wide a knowledge of the 
history, science, industries, trade, education, and religion of these 
nations. This was followed up by Japanese propaganda, and by 
the work of the native Press. 

4. What changed Chinese public opinion? The people had 
been taught for millenniums that they alone were enlightened and 
civilised, whilst all other people and nations were barbarians. 
Many causes were at work. Christian missions multiplied rapidly 
in every province; these denounced the opium habit and the cruelty 
of crippling their women by binding their feet; they opened 
dispensaries and hospitals for the healing of the sick. Unselfish 
philanthropy was shown by foreigners during the terrible times of 
the periodical famines. They not only contributed millions of 
dollars, but, undeterred by the danger of catching the deadly 
famine fever, they went into the poorest regions of the interior and 
relieved the sufferers; many of them died of the fever. The 
missions established schools and colleges everywhere, and in these, 
besides Christianity, they taught to hundreds of thousands of the 
young Chinese the various sources of the wealth and prosperity of 
foreign nations. At length the mouths of the anti-foreigners and 
anti-Christians were closed, and they were compelled to admit that, 
after all, these foreigners were not their enemies, but their very best 
friends, doing what they themselves could not possibly accomplish. 
The Chinese learned that the prosperity of Japan began with the 
enlightened policy adopted by them in 1868, and had increased by 
leaps and bounds ever since. The three foundation-stones of her 
prosperity were described by Prince Ito when he said (1) That no 
nation could be considered prosperous unless it did something to 
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improve the material condition of its people. (2) That no material 
prosperity could last long unless it had a moral backbone. (3) That 
the strongest backbone existed where there was a religious sanction 
behind it. 

By this time China had learned that God had not given to the 
Manchus, or to any other race, a monopoly over the resources of 
any part of the earth. The various countries differ as to the amount 
and variety of the wealth of their natural productions, but by inter- 
national trade the surplus of one country should supply the 
deficiencies of others; this has frequently been done to the great 
advantage of all. This was the argument which justified the West 
in compelling China and Japan to sign trade treaties with 
outside nations. Foreign Consuls, Commissioners of Customs, and 
merchants all preached this. 

5. Gradually it became known to the most intelligent that China 
need not suffer from periodic famines if she adopted Western 
science, industries, and trade, and that she could easily increase her 
income to a million pounds a day! The result was the formation 
of a Reform Society among the Hanlins, the leading scholars of 
the Empire, and they seriously asked what was the reason why 
China was engaged in a foreign war on an average once every ten 
years? The answer given was along these lines. God, in these 
latter days, by means of steam, electricity, &c., was bringing 
nations together for the good of all. By her frequent disregard of 
treaty rights, China was not only irritating foreign nations, but 
opposing God in His mighty Providence. When this explanation 
was given some missionaries feared there might be another outburst 
of anti-Christian feeling, and anxiously awaited the result of this 
statement. Within a few weeks Li Hung Chang and a member of 
the Grand Council in Peking wrote to say that they were convinced 
that this was the true explanation. Thus was a new force made 
manifest among the statesmen of China. 

6. What was the cause of the rise of Republicanism in China ? 
In 1870, there were few schools or colleges in the country, as the 
tendency of British Missionary Societies was to devote almost all 
their time to evangelistic work. This was the period of the rapid 
rise of the China Inland Mission. But in the ’eighties the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission started three so-called 
Universities in China—one in Peking, one in Nanking, and one 
in Foochow. Later on, the American Protestant Episcopal Mission 
founded the St. John’s University in Shanghai; this eclipsed the 
others under the very able management of Dr. Hawks Pott. 
Preparatory schools and colleges sprang up in connection with 
these in every province with great rapidity, so that now you can 
hardly put your finger on a place of any importance in China where 
these schools and colleges are not to be found. English is taught 
in these institutions, and naturally American text-books are used 
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everywhere. These text-books are strongly pro-American, and 
they refer to the Republican form of government as the latest 
and best form of political evolution. Thus the seed of 
Republicanism has been sown far and wide in China. Add to this 
that Dr. Sun Yat Sen was born in the Hawaian Islands under 
American rule, and studied medicine under Dr. Kerr, a brilliant 
American medical missionary in Canton. The result was that the 
younger generation in China was largely prejudiced in favour of 
Republicanism, and when the Republican flag was raised a large 
body of Chinese eagerly hailed it, and were followed by the masses, 
many of whom hardly knew what the Revolution meant. And so 
the change from a monarchy to a republic was carried out with 
very little bloodshed, except in one or two provinces where racial 
prejudices were stirred up. 

7. What was Japan doing all this time? She had watched the 
circulation of the publications of the Christian Literature Society 
and their great effect on the minds of the Chinese, and she formed 
a Japanese Literature Society which professed to give in a series 
of text-books, which could be mastered in three years or even three 
months, the sources of Japan’s rapid prosperity. This was not the 
point of view of the Christian Literature Society. The Japanese 
Society taught that it was on account of her adaptation of Western 
civilisation that she not only proved herself superior to the ancient 
Chinese civilisation, but was even able to beat the armies of the 
powerful Russian Empire. 

Further, the Japanese bought the leading newspapers which had 
sprung up in China during the last twenty-five years, and used 
them as their instruments. The result of this propaganda was that 
thousands of Chinese students, both men and women, went over to 
study in the universities of Japan. In one university alone there 
were 700 Chinese students. These returned to China filled with 
the idea of following in the steps of Japan. Japanese missions 
visited Siam, India, and Persia, suggesting that the alliance 
proposed by Prince Konoye, the President of the Japanese Senate, 
who had completed his education of blood and iron in Germany, 
should form a Pan-Asiatic League with Japan at the head 
of it, to oppose the further aggression of the West in Asia. 
Students from all these countries went to study in Japan. 

The swelled heads and jingo party in Japan thought they were 
masters of the situation in the Far East, and when Yuan Shih Kai 
lost his head and ordered the provinces to send telegrams—dictated 
by him—urging him to become Emperor of China, they were very 
clamant about dictating terms to China which would practically 
make her a dependency of Japan. Fortunately, the Premier, Count 
Okuma, was a wise man, and would not press the obnoxious 
demands of the jingo party. 

Now Count Okuma has resigned and Terauchi is Premier. He 
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succeeded Prince Ito as Governor-General of Korea. It is worthy 
of note that, instead of appointing a civil officer as successor to 
Prince Ito, a military general was appointed, in order to overawe the 
Koreans. Terauchi, however, has done splendid work in improving 
the material condition of Korea; the successive Government Reports 
which I have seen amply demonstate this. But the pacification of 
a newly conquered and rebellious country is not accomplished in 
a day. Charges were made that the Japanese in Korea treated the 
natives with great disrespect and injustice, and consequently 
prevented them from settling down peacefully. The Japanese 
Government was charged by several able Americans, well 
acquainted with the situation in Korea, with a very high-handed 
policy there. The Government had accused over one hundred 
Koreans, mostly Christians, with treasonable designs, and had 
imprisoned them on altogether inadequate evidence. As the result 
of the representations of the Americans, the greater number of the 
prisoners were liberated. Not only so, but the Japanese Government 
lately sent a special Commissioner to Korea to investigate the whole 
matter. This shows that, while some Japanese are hot-headed, the 
experienced statesmen in Tokio have checked the military tendency 
of those in power in Korea, and this augurs well for the Far East. 

8. What was Yuan Shih Kai doing to restore order after the 
Revolution? He believed that military power alone could do this, 
just as Prince Konoye had preached to the Chinese Government 
some years before. German officers were employed by him, 
as had been done by Chang Chih-tung before him, to drill his 
troops, and Krupp guns filled the arsenals of China. There 
was a striking instance of his policy and of German influence over 
him. in Shanghai, just after the beginning of the European war. 
The famous reformer, Kang Yeu Wei, who had been an exile from 
his country for seventeen years, promised to give an address on 
Peace at a meeting of the Saturday Club, an American institution 
where foreign business men and leading Chinese met to hear 
addresses on live questions. There was an unusually large 
gathering to hear him, and it was noticeable that Chinese military 
officers in and from around Shanghai were there in numbers. 
Kang Yeu Wei spoke on peace for the world. After he had 
finished his striking address, by some mysterious means an 
Austrian military officer rose to address the Club, and his speech 
had been carefully prepared to show that only might could produce 
peace; that every effort of the peace societies had failed, and that 
in spite of their efforts there was then being waged the greatest 
war in the history of the world. Meanwhile, Yuan Shih Kai did 
nothing to improve the education of the country, but diverted all 
the revenues to increase his military forces. The result is a lack 
of well-informed men to guide China now. 

9g. What about China herself to-day? The new President, Li 
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‘Yuan Hung, hasa fine record. At the beginning of the Revolution 
of 1911 he became the leader in Central China, not from choice, 
but because he was compelled by his soldiers. He managed to 
depose the Viceroy at Wuchang and the manager of the 
arsenal, without shedding a drop of blood. During all the turmoil 
which followed in Central China, and later when he became Vice- 
President of the Republic in Peking, his record was that of a mild 
and clean-handed official, who commanded the respect of the nation. 

After the President, the most important personalities in China 
are: (1) Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the first chosen President, who 
showed much wisdom in immediately resigning the position to 
Yuan Shih Kai, an experienced statesman. (2) Ex-Viceroy 
Tsen, a native of the province of Kwangsi; an honest man 
who showed great ability as Governor of Shansi after the 
Boxer rising, and later as Viceroy of Szechuen, which he soon 
reduced to perfect peace; still later as Viceroy of Kwangtung, 
where he suppressed a stubborn rebellion which the Manchu 
Government had failed to quell. During the Presidency 
of Yuan Shih Kai he did not approve of the lavish expenditure 
of money by the Government, and distrusted both Yuan and his 
policy; he consequently joined the Cantonese party, which was 
strongly anti- Yuan, and he was the biggest thorn in the Presidency’s 
side. (3) After Tsen comes Liang Ki Chao, who exposed the matter 
of the forged telegrams previously referred to, and showed they had 
all been dictated by Yuan himself in Peking. After this Liang 
left Peking, for his life, like the lives of so many of those who 
opposed Yuan, was not safe. He went to Canton in Kwangtung, 
his native province. He wields the most powerful pen in China, 
while Tsen wields the most powerful sword. At one time Liang 
believed in the Christian religion as the best hope for China, but 
during his residence in Japan he came under the influence of a 
Japanese statesman named Kato, who made a great stir by 
saying that Christianity was not suitable for Japan as it 
weakened patriotism, placing the welfare of the world before 
that of their own country. (4) In addition to these we might 
mention Chang Chien, one of the greatest scholars in the 
country, a true patriot who established schools and colleges 
at his own expense, and started industries to compete with 
Japan, who flooded the country with her goods. (5) Ting, 
ex-Governor of Shansi, who most effectually put down the 
culture of and trade in opium throughout the province. He, like 
Chang Chien, is from the province of Kiangsu, and they are great 
friends. He had several times been invited by Yuan to join him 
in pacifying the country, but he did not believe in Yuan or his 
policy, and has retired into private life in Shanghai since the 
beginning of the Revolution. 

Besides these good men who desire to benefit China, there are 
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those who during the Revolution feathered their nests well, and 
have returned from Japan where they have been hiding. 
Happily two of the worst are now dead. Whilst this group 
is maturing its plans with regard to the new President, a 
far more formidable combination is being formed in the north 
under the leadership of General Chang Hsun. From the 
beginning of Yuan’s presidency this man ranged himself on 
the side of the Manchus, and with his soldiers sat astride the 
Tientsin and Pukow railway, defying Yuan to oust him from that 
position. Now it is reported that he and a dozen military generals 
in the various provinces are planning to form a military dictatorship 
under the young Manchu ex-Emperor. As these generals had their 
hands on the provincial purse-strings, it was difficult for the 
Government to obtain money enough for the purposes of keeping 
the country in order. In this dilemma it is rumoured that the new 
Minister of Finance has turned to Japan and borrowed $8,000,000, 
promising her good interest as well as fresh mining concessions. 

The new hope that is dawning on the world to-day, that of a 
Central Government for the world, with Home Rule for each 
country, will supply the two great needs of China as well as other 
nations. These are (1) absolute defence against foreign aggression ; 
and (2) freedom of travel and trade all over the world without 
national or racial restriction. Powerful forces are at work in 
Japan, in Korea, and in northern and southern China. Poor China 
has been rapidly going downhill from bad to worse, and only a few 
of her sons have had a clear vision of her glorious possibilities. 

Still, with Li Yuen Hung as President; with Féng Kuo-chang, 
an able and experienced general, as Vice-President; with Chen 
Chen-tao, an honest, well-trained man, as Minister of Finance; 
with Wu Ting-fang, a man of peace, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and an ever-increasing, large background of Chinese 
students who study in Europe and America to guide the authorities 
and public opinion, there is hope of a great tide of improvement in 
all departments of life. 

But China needs peaceful times to put her house in order, and 
must guard herself against the fatal microbe of mere national self- 
interest, which is the great plague of the modern world, instead of 
goodwill towards her neighbours also, which principle is in 
harmony with God’s will throughout all nature, showering 
blessings on all nations and races alike. I do not believe that China, 
the United States, and other neutral nations, in view of the horrors 
of this war, will continue to ask, Am I my brother’s keeper ? and 
do nothing to stop war, but will soon devise some concerted action 
which will enforce permanent peace for all nations. 


Trmotuy RICHARD. 


BENN’S GUIDE TO GLORY AND TO SHAME, 


CTING upon Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ particular ’’ counsel to Boswell, 

a dozen decades ago, I proceeded the other day to ‘‘ explore 

‘“Wapping ”’ and the indistinguishable Shadwell, which constitute 

the Tower-ward fringe of the great city of Stepney. The better to 

profit by my tour, I carried in my hand Benn’s Guide, a newly- 

published buff booklet of eighty pages which justly merits a 
national fame. 

In the glorious days when “‘ the clippers wing-and-wing ’’ met 
gallantly the many hazards of ‘‘ God’s waters’’ ‘‘ beneath the 
“roaring skies’’ the world over ‘‘all to bring a cargo up to 
‘London Town,’ the sailor men ever thrilled at the sight of 
St. Dunstan’s Church on the heights of Stepney as England’s 
‘* welcome back again ’’; and until Drake fully conceded the front 
seat to McAndrew Wapping was for many years the world-famous 
haunt of merchant seamen from all of the Seven Seas. In its 
wharves and its warehouses Wapping to-day offers one of the most 
imposing signs of Britain’s greatness; but its Georgian and 
Victorian reputation for an immorality, crime, and demoralisation 
which was blazing is now almost a legend, and the notorious parade 
of ‘‘Jack’’ and his ‘‘ Moll,” known as Ratcliff Highway, is merely 
the super-frowsy high road of an area probably unmatchable for 
frowsiness throughout the Empire (Lancashire barred). 

Though it may not be true, as some observers contend, that 
Stepney, at the time of the great transition in the propulsion of 
ships, was saved from complete collapse by the providential advent 
of a great body of foreign Jews, it is true that these Jews have 
succeeded in making it the most cosmopolitan city in the Empire, 
and in so making it have caused it to suffer in ways peculiar and 
noxious. Whatever its features of weakness, however, the people 
of Stepney have characteristics which stamp them as worthy of 
better habitations and a happier environment. Despite its poverty, 
this community, near to 300,000 souls, is in bulk amazingly self- 
respecting. Seldom in St. George’s is to be espied a window not 
enshrouded by cheap white net curtains. These curtains are, in 
very substantial measure, a precious symbol of a respectability in 
peril, the advertisement of an aspiration entitled to the tenderest 
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sympathy and the strongest encouragement, the banners of a pride 
that will endure the hardest buffetings of ill-fortune before it 
submits to humiliation by surrender. It is a community of this 
type that, by circumstances offering hope of amelioration only in 
cases few, is compelled to live under conditions which, while their 
sensitiveness remains unblunted and their fastidiousness unim- 
paired, amount to a mental as well as a physical hell. 

This article, I acknowledge, is concerned only with a remnant 
of an ancient evil; but how vast, how terrible, how sickening is the 
remnant! Within the past three to four decades, an army corps of 
good men and women from other areas, not least in proportion from 
the Universities, have with a devotion unparalleled—what other 
country can exhibit a service like unto it ?—wrought great changes 
for the better in the crowded province of working folk which is 
known as the East End of London; but the cancer is still largely 
present in the body of Stepney. Never before, indeed, because of 
the contrasts of the new with the old, because of the incoming of 
generations stirred to thought and energy by the working of our 
Council School system, because of the splendid patriotism exhibited 
by its inhabitants, has it been so plain, so palpable, or the 
obligation to remove it, and remove it quickly, more pressing. 

Wander as you will under the shadow of the Tower, that superb 
epitome of English history, you cannot escape the conviction—it 
is driven into your brain and heart as by a steam-hammer—that 
men and women were not meant to exist as they exist at this hour 
in these offshoots of Stepney. For what is it that meets the eye 
wherever we move? Crumbling mortar and moulting brick; grime 
in thick layer upon the buildings; the paint covering the woodwork 
of the shops and houses, the pink and the yellow, the blue and the 
green, so dimmed or so washed out as to leave the premises they 
once brightened so many sources of acute depression ; door-posts 
deeply stained by the atmosphere and the lounging contact of 
uncleanly people; causeways unsavoury, pavements bespattered ; 
men, women, and children, in a great mass of instances, ragged, 
dirty, slatternly—at the best with the struggle-marks of poverty’s 
siege ill-concealed. Grey, a dim, dismal grey, is the ‘‘ note.” 
There are exceptions, exceptions innumerable; but in almost every 
direction decay and dirt, decay and dirt, decay and dirt, proclaim 
themselves with a predominance and reiteration which make the 
deepest of impressions, impressions amounting almost to a night- 
mare, upon the mind of the investigator. It is no simple game of 
alliteration to affirm that, while Wapping is withered, Shadwell 
and squalor are interchangeable terms. So far the exteriors: what 
of the interiors? The houses, as to internal structure and fittings, 
are, in instances innumerable, far below the standard to which 
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civilised men and women can with any conscience in these times be 
invited to submit, an observation which applies even to buildings 
deliberately erected as improved dwellings for the people, which 
are all-too-often elephantine fortresses, lift-less, and penal-like. 

Little, indeed, is there in Stepney to gladden the eye and brighten 
the spirit. Here and there a small square or churchyard with grass- 
plots and girdles of trees and behind the Town Hall of St. 
George’s, within a stone’s-throw of some of the worst specimens 
of housing accommodation the city possesses, half an acre of lovely 
garden; but against these brief glimpses of the most stimulating 
and sustaining forces of life there are to be set the substantial 
railway bridges that straddle many of the streets of Shadwell and 
Ratcliff, along with a great plain of houses, houses as alike and as 
closely packed as peas in a pod, row upon row, row upon row, 
row upon row, as if both planned and produced by automatic 
machine, streets confined, colourless, stricken, as it were, with 
the palsy. In truth, Stepney can be likened in some aspects to a 
desert—arid and awesome are not inapt phrases; while, when you 
realise its topography, and, except towards the river, the dead-level 
of its situation, you can farther picture it, with scarcely less force, 
as one vast prison-house. 

If space permitted, we should be overcome here by the 
temptation to discuss the habits of the people as an important factor 
in the problem, alike as to its genesis and its solution: we must, 
however, content ourselves with the observation, that neither the 
primary habits of a section of the inhabitants, nor the practice of 
the ways of ‘‘ Slumdom ”’ which comes from compulsory identifica- 
tion therewith, nor the million a year said to be spent by the 
inhabitants upon liquors that intoxicate, can be accepted as an 
excuse for withholding the most essential amenities of life from 
the cleanly and the aspiring, nor for endangering the health and 
welfare of the community in its entirety. 

Whatever the verdict, deplorable beyond expression is the con- 
dition of many of the houses. The inspection of them is, beyond 
question, the most nauseating obligation which duty can impose 
upon man or woman with the slightest sensitiveness to the dictates 
of refinement. Why, when you receive the letters setting out the 
details noted by people who have undertaken such examinations, 
though they be communications sent from homes or offices as clean 
as your own, you instantly thrust them away, instinctively, from 
adjacency to your breakfast-table. Darkness, dampness, dirt; 
ignored dilapidations ; insects and rodents ; accommodation cribbed, 
cabined, and confined, with consequent overcrowding; privacy 
almost non-existent, with results painful and baneful; falling 
ceilings, broken stairs and floors; dripping water, standing pools; 
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wash-house and dust-shoot odours; closet conditions the simple 
recital of which turns the stomach: such items are the burden of 
many conversations and reports, so revolting as to be in parts 
unprintable. 

But now to the reason, the shocking, terrible reason, why, when 
I undertook my walk through ‘‘ St. George’s Street,’’ the disguise 
under which Ratcliff Highway now passes, and its tributaries, I 
carried Benn’s Guide in my hand. What I have ventured to 
christen Benn’s Guide is, in fact, the ‘‘ Roll of Honour ”’ of “ St. 
‘* George’s-in-the-East and Wapping,’’ compiled by direction of 
Lieut. Wedgwood Benn, the M.P. for the Division. I transcribe 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s description of his booklet from a page of 
introduction he sent from the Front: ‘‘ I am very proud, as your 
‘* Member, of this splendid Roll of Honour. From the percentage 
‘‘of the figures I see that our constituency heads the list for 
‘London. (Apart from ‘a large army of civilian war-workers, in 
“* * the shape of dock-labourers, watermen, &c., all essential to the 
‘securing of the coming victory,’ drawn from the area.) No less 
‘than 3,300 brave fellows have gone from our midst to fight for 
‘their King and country! This is more than the total number of 
‘“electors in the division. Almost every house has found at least 
“one soldier or sailor for this great Crusade in the Cause of 
‘“ Humanity.” 

Well, these gallant men have their homes (as the street-lists, 
numbering over 160, which form the Guide, show you) largely in 
the houses I have sketched for you, not a small proportion in the 
very worst of the localities coming under observation, not by 
their own free-will, we may be sure, but (though comfortable 
people may find it hard to understand) by the compulsion of their 
poverty and the character of their work. Their alacrity to enlist, 
their eagerness in the struggle, must silence any suggestion that 
any considerable proportion of them are in the slums by nature or 
desire. (N.B.—Out of thirty-four families constantly worshipping 
in a Wapping Mission Chapel, ninety members are at the war.) 
Take the Guide with you, and, picking your streets and alleys, the 
courts and the places, at random—from Agra Place to Yule’s 
Court—discover the facts for yourself and pass your own judgment. 
A number of the streets, it is conceded, would not, if renovated, be 
unacceptable as the dwellings of people of small means; but as to 
the remainder, I can entertain no doubt as to the forcefulness of 
your conclusions. 

It is probable that you will start on your pilgrimage close to 
Shadwell District Railway Station, at Railway Place and Shadwell 
Place. The houses are so close up to the great heavy wall of the 
embankment carrying the railway that three people can scarcely 
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walk abreast at the widest interval between wall and houses, and 
at a further outlet from Railway Place, where a wedge reaches its 
thinnest end, only one person can go through at a time—indeed, it 
is a trifle reminiscent of ‘‘ the eye of the needle ’’ at the foot of the 
Hill of Zion, a reminiscence strengthened by the sight of a figure 
of Christ looking up the Place—it is easy to imagine full of anguish 
and pity—from the upper window of a mission-house opposite! 
‘* Practically no back-yards; sanitary arrangements bad; a ‘general 
“condition of dilapidation; vermin abounding, from rats down- 
““ wards; unfit for human beings or even animals to live in ’’: this 
is the summary which a resident in Stepney has been impelled to 
write, with a great measure of justification. Four Royal Riflemen, 
two Royal Fusiliers, one field gunner, two infantry privates, 
half-a-dozen attested men, and one German prisoner of war live 
in Shadwell Place. 

Now for the reproduction of a few sentences from a couple of 

reports upon a “‘ building ’’ from which have been drawn fifteen 
privates in regiments like the Lincolns and the Royal Fusiliers, 
five gunners and drivers in the Royal Field Artillery, and two 
stokers in the Navy: ‘‘ (July 1oth): Things worse than I have ever 
““seen them before . . . (unprintable details as to flats in 
““Block—) . . . thesmell was simply awful when I was there, 
‘“although the people of the flat had washed up the floor and put 
““down carbolic . . . (as to other flats, unprintable) 
‘“Block —. Here things are quite as bad or worse: water is 
‘““ dripping from sinks or lavatories through ceilings and swamping 
““ some of the floors; on the ground floor, where the caretaker lives, 
‘* the back-room floor is standing in water; here are the rats I told 
“you of. . . . I went up two floors, and found the water 
‘* dripping through the ceiling; the W.C.s are indescribable. In 
“‘both blocks the walls and ceilings are in a dreadful state; the 
‘“ stairs are so dirty, one can hardly walk up or down.”’ A later 
visitor writes a strong note of condemnation. 

From a street facing the grim wall of a big dock there have been 
drawn over fifty soldiers, including a Grenadier Guardsman, four 
Essex linesmen, half-a-dozen riflemen, another half-dozen artillery- 
men, two sailors, four marines, and seven fusiliers. Shocked at 
the seeming of an utter abandonment of standards of respect upon 
the part of all concerned for the up-keep of the street, I wondered 
as I passed through it what would have been the reflections, had 
he been with me, of a young Chinese friend who has lately been 
moving among our gallant men upon the Western front. Certainly 
I would not have had the courage to take him into an associated 
‘‘Place’’ with a delectable name. Here is a summary of the 
conditions there: ‘‘ At No. —, the tenant pays tos. (£26 a year) 
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‘* for five rooms; he keeps the two ground-floor rooms for himself, 
‘‘ and lets the other two upstairs for 5s.; one of the two that he has 
‘“for himself is at the back, is very small, and is so dark that 
‘‘ artificial light is necessary there all day. His family consists of 
‘‘ wife and eight children, and his wife’s brother, a boy of about 
‘seventeen years. I understand that these eleven people sleep in 
‘‘these two small rooms.’’ As to the condition of the houses 
generally in the Court, the writer, a visitor of education and social 
position, declares: ‘‘ They are rat-ridden, the rooms are dark, and 
‘the whole place is dirty, and it seems to me impossible that they 
‘‘can be made fit to live in. . . . In my opinion there is only 
‘‘ one thing to be done with these houses, and that is to pull them 
‘* down and incinerate the debris.’’ Yet some fifteen of our soldiers 
—three in the Rifles, three in the Fusiliers, one in the Engineers, 
one in the Gordons, one in the Devonshires, one in the Middlesex, 
one in the Royal West Kent, one in the 17th London, and one in 
the City of London Regiment—are compelled by their circum- 
stances to call this ‘‘ Place’’ their home! 

“Home, sweet Home!’’—the place to which their thoughts, 
whatever may be their situation, always return, the place whose 
inhabitants follow their activities ever with interest and sometimes 
with pride, the place the memory of which on occasion thrills them 
in every fibre! Has contrast ever been more piquant ?—irony 
possessed a keener edge ? 

Homes of our Heroes! The phrase must be accepted as our 
watchword. We must translate irony into reality! 

Not only does everybody say that there must be, but all the facts 
declare insistently that there is bound to be, that there cannot fail 
to be, when Peace arrives, a great National Scheme for the Recon- 
struction of our Cities. The demand for employment and, if we 
are to emerge aS a people worthy of our traditions and our 
opportunities, the necessity for decent and healthy homes for the 
multitude, will compel the production of such a scheme, even 
though it should demand for its execution a hundred million pounds 
sterling. 

The purpose of this article is to submit that Stepney possesses 
the strongest possible right to a premier place in the execution of 
this scheme, that its circumstances and its patriotism alike dictate 
it. Stepney can, in fact, prefer a series of exceptional claims upon 
the consideration of the nation. 

In the first place, it suffers unduly that England may earn fame 
as the greatest entrepdt of the world’s riches. Poverty and plenty : 
never could it be said so aptly, “‘so near and yet so far!’’ No 
town in London, and few towns in the land, were it treated as 
Nature designed, could have a pleasanter and more inspiring 
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environment: the Royal River of Thames—the magic stream— 
flows past it for several miles. Yet its inhabitants, unless they work 
upon its wharves, are not granted—who will credit it ?—a glimpse 
of it—certainly not more than peep-hole glimpses of it, and these 
glimpses created for the convenience of the commercial folk them- 
selves. The sight of it, except in the veriest of ‘‘ slit’’ views, is 
almost entirely shut off by a vast conglomeration of high buildings 
wherein are stored the fruits of all the earth. How many of the 
inhabitants of Stepney revelled in the sight of a great lake of molten 
silver, with grey hulls and brown sails dotted about it, which lay 
as a panorama at their very doors on a Saturday afternoon in late 
September? Not a thousand, not a hundred—nay, not half-a- 
hundred—it can be guaranteed: the tremendous curtains erected 
by the dock companies hid it absolutely from them. The spiritual 
life, in so far as it is fed by the sights of Nature, is not for the 
inhabitants of Stepney. Stepney—it is open to you to see for 
yourself—is actually one vast dug-out: the resources of the world 
encompass and overshadow it—in fact overwhelm it—at every 
turn. 

In the next place, surely no other City except, perhaps, the 
City which cherishes Ancoats, stands in such urgent need of a 
wide as well as a clean sweep of the houses which constitute it. The 
mind persistently refuses to free itself of the memory of these acres 
upon acres of outraged Humanity. How stubborn, ingrained, and 
vast is the evil—how it has come to be accepted as an inevitable 
part of Human Society as made in England—you realise only 
when you have mixed with members of the better-to-do classes, 
who treat the idea that the Government may soon deal with it on 
a wholesale scale as a chimera: our ‘‘ East End ’’ of shambles, the 
tomb of purity, the canker of Empire, they seem to suggest, will 
provide a history as long, if not as glorious, as the Pyramids of 
Egypt. As you dwell upon the facts, you realise that you are con- 
fronted, as Dickens wrote of that boy of Ratcliff, Charley Hexam, 
with ‘‘ uncompleted savagery and uncompleted civilisation.”’ 

To call after St. George this area stuffed with houses—houses 
decayed, dark, odorous with filth, rat-ridden, where decent people 
suffer agonies every day—is a mockery: the Patron Saint of 
England could not suffer a greater ignominy. And to invite the 
men who went out so readily to fight the fight for that Righteous- 
ness for which Saint George pre-eminently stands to return, 
without municipal excuse or pledge, to the hideous houses which 
it is a desecration to call their homes, is to bury deep, amid a 
storm of ridicule, our loudest protestations and to declare that 
God and godliness are the merest figments of the imagination, 
that we are the veriest creatures of Sloth and Gold. 
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As a climax there are the claims of the soldiers of Stepney. 
At the moment, Benn’s Guide is a Guide to the Shame as well 
as to the Glory of Stepney. In a measure unparalleled, at least 
in the capital of the Empire, the men of the constituency of Shad- 
well and Wapping responded early to the summons of war, and 
as men of war their fellow-citizens have every reason to be proud 
of them. To what will these fine men (not one a conscript!) 
return? To homes—take in the fact with deliberation—that are 
a scandal to London, a humiliation to England. Who that has 
toured Wapping and Shadwell will deny it? If I were one of 
the Members of Parliament for Stepney, I could not sleep o’ 
nights! How can aspiration awake, noble sentiments arise, holy 
thoughts live, even the most infantile elements of civilisation be 
preserved, in the environment? Surely it must be the ‘‘ world’s 
‘‘end,’’ in the very centre of the world’s riches. It must be 
Civilisation at its nadir! 

Of the ingratitude and injustice, not to say the danger, of 
bringing back our warriors, without even promise of amendment, 
to homes so entirely out of harmony with the patriotic spirit and 
the patriotic deeds in which they have been so lavish, the Mayor of 
Stepney in 1916 (Mr. J. D. Miley) is keenly conscious, and the 
Municipal Council and the Council of Public Welfare may be 
expected to insist firmly upon Stepney being the first, and, maybe, 
the biggest, recipient of the help of the State when Mr. Long 
““takes off his coat’’ to the vast and momentous task of rehousing 
an enormous proportion of the working people of the Kingdom. 

Is it not laid upon us, with unparalleled force, to ‘‘ with Fate 
““conspire,’’ in the peculiarly appropriate language of Omar 
Khayyam, ‘To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire,” 
‘‘shatter it to bits,’? ‘‘and then re-mould it nearer to the 
*“ Heart’s Desire ’’ ? 

To the town-planner, Stepney certainly offers a unique oppor- 
tunity; it is not surprising to learn that Mr. T. H. Mawson, who 
produced some time ago an attractive idea for the Park proposed 
as part of the King Edward Memorial at the Limehouse end of 
Shadwell, has been devoting attention to its possibilities. 

As to the financial aspects of a Policy of Reconstruction, Step- 
ney happens to be most luckily circumstanced. Not only are the 
Dock, Shipping, and Mercantile bodies whose huge premises 
encage and overshadow it among the richest, at least in poten- 
tiality, in the world, but among the owners of the land upon which 
the City stands are three City Companies—the Mercers, the 
Coopers, and the Gunmakers—who are not likely to ignore their 
responsibilities. The responsibilities of the owners of much of the 
property are indeed heavy. 
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Our capitalists, our landlords, our employers, must recognise 
that they have entered a New Era; it is from higher pedestals that 
they must survey life—their horizons must be enormously widened, 
their sense of proportion radically revised. They must somehow 
manage to be as spiritually brave as our citizen-soldiers have been 
physically brave. Stepney has upon the owners of the docks, the 
wharves, and the offices, and the land upon which they are erected, 
whether they be public or private, the strongest possible claim for 
compensation for deprivation of some of the greatest of the joys 
of life. The mart has gained the ascendancy over man; the ware- 
house has eclipsed the home. But with the funds provided, we 
can have both the homes and the warehouses, not only without 
injury to either, but with distinct advantage to each. 

Why should not the Port Authority (with its access to Govern- 
ment credit) buy up a great area of houses within half-a-mile or 
a mile of the river, pull them down, and erect thereon a great Dock- 
Town, with every up-to-date appurtenance? With a policy of this 
nature they could interweave plans for improved traffic-roads. 

What if our brave, self-sacrificing representatives upon the 
battle-field, the men who risk their lives to keep us alive and in 
comfort, learn that the things that by their valour and their devo- 
tion they have secured for other peoples are denied to themselves ? 
What if the Mayor of Stepney, in answer to questions as to the 
nature of their reward, can only point to these pitiable hutches, 
worse in a number of cases than the inner chambers of the trenches 
where the Germans passed so many months ?—what if he can offer 
them no pledge of improvement? Is it not conceivable in such 
case that there may be serious social consequences? In the 
eighteenth century, Wapping, we recall, was repeatedly the scene 
of seriour Labour conflicts, and we in our own day have known 
strikes of dockers which have in their way made _ history. 
Revolutionary riots have arisen under less provocation than the 
withholding of decent dwellings from gallant fighting men. 

It is in the interest of England and the Empire, as well as in the 
interest of Stepney, imperative that in some fashion, through the 
co-operation of the rich commercial bodies and City Companies 
with the Government, the gallant citizens of the great Poor-Man’s 
City who have sustained so superbly the good-name and iame of 
our Race, shall be welcomed in Stepney, not only by banquets and 
by a Town beflagged, repainted, and renovated, but by a Muni- 
cipal Council holding the promise of the speedy execution of a 
scheme of Reconstruction upon a drastic and vast scale. In such 
case, Benn’s Guide will be a Guide to Glory and to Gratitude. 
Otherwise, it will continue to be, as it is to-day, a Guide to Glory 


and to Shame! 
WILLIAM HI. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF *M-."BRIAND: 


HEN M. Briand became Premier, more than a year 
ago, he found the war in an extremely critical state. Ever 
since the Battle of the Marne no conspicuous success had crowned 
French arms. There was apparently a deadlock. Certain mistakes 
had been made in the conduct of the war, nor had the English 
co-operation quite yielded what was expected of it. The politician 
who had led the Government since the war began, had made 
admirable speeches, had struck the right note, but when the 
applause had died down, things were as they were before. The 
situation demanded energy as well as oratory. Was it so certain 
that the new chief possessed that energy ? 

People remembered, of course, that he had shown great mastery 
over men, a few years before, in crushing the railway strike, which 
he did by calling up the strikers as reservists. But, though great 
in itself and a real menace to the country, this movement was 
nothing compared with the vast world-event of the war. M. Briand 
had shown particular courage, when one remembered that he had 
started his political career as a Socialist, and great initiative in 
grappling with an ugly industrial position; but had he just the 
qualities required, first, to bind the nation together, and secondly, 
to conduct it into the path of victory? Even those who most 
admired his talents professed to be doubtful on this point. 

Again, the critics said, his political past was against him. It 
was lurid with Socialistic ideas. He had sat in Parliament in the 
early days as a representative of Labour. Fiercely he had attacked 
social injustice in the name of the proletariat, and then, daring 
the charge of inconsistency, had entered a Bourgeois Government 
and had become prominent in it. People remembered all this, and, 
especially, the bitter, unrelenting antagonism of the Socialists, 
who dubbed him a renegade, especially after his action in the 
railway strike. Already, he had suffered expulsion, as M. Millerand 
had done, from the United Socialist Party. 

His contest with Jean Jaurés, the leader of the Parliamentary 
Socialists, his former close friend and now his bitterest enemy, is 
one of the classic episodes of Parliamentary history. It proved 
that M. Briand was a superb debater as well as a great platform 
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speaker. Little did one suppose, in listening to his vigorous 
language, that, in a very few years, Briand, the magician, would 
have drawn into his net such stalwarts of Socialism as Jules Guesde, 
Sembat, and Albert Thomas. But in this case, of course, to the 
magic of his personality was added the supreme argument of 
the war. 

And yet, knowing the seduction of the man and his power to 
attract even enemies, one should not be surprised at his 
success. He has the reputation of being the charmer of the 
Chamber. This is due in great measure to his voice, which is of 
a particularly sympathetic timbre. It is warm and coloured, and 
vibrates with all the emotions of an artist. It charms and soothes ; 
it can rise to great heights of denunciation; it rouses and holds 
captive. Few audiences can resist him—certainly not the Chamber 
of Deputies, most impressionable of assemblies. The Premier has 
the double power of stilling the tempest and of inspiring his 
hearers with the highest energy of patriotism. That of itself is 
a precious gift for any public man. But whether the tense is 
imperative or softly subjunctive, there are always reason and set 
purpose behind it. It is the voice of right; it is sometimes the 
voice of vengeance. Now he speaks in dulcet tones, now he exhibits 
pathos and passion, now he rises to great heights of patriotic 
grandeur, and ends on a note of triumph. Or it may be that, 
summoning all his forces, he vehemently assails a_ political 
opponent who has made, as he considers, a mischievous demon- 
stration. In these moods of denunciation, he is very impressive. 

To the Socialists who seek to destroy him, if only for his past 
‘*treachery,’’ he replies in a language of vibrant patriotism, 
impossible to resist. When a premature peacemaker querulously 
demands the cessation of the war, the Premier’s scorn for so 
inglorious a proposal is magnificent. ‘‘ Peace! What peace would 
** you make at this moment?’’ he asks. ‘‘ If peace were to come, 
‘‘in present conditions, it would be a German peace, a war peace. 
‘‘ Future generations would be constantly menaced. The pride of 
‘‘Germany would push her to repeat her disloyal enterprise in 
‘* which she has failed to-day.”’ 

His natural abilities, as well as his meteoric career, make him 
the predestined leader of modern Republican France. Those who 
doubted his consistency and steadfastness have had their doubts 
removed by the sheer splendour of his achievement. He has 
conjured difficulties with a ‘‘ savoir faire’’ which has won the 
admiration of the Allies, and the reluctant homage of the Central 
Empires. He has convinced the world that France has the leader 
she needs; the hour has brought forth the man. He has crystallised 
the national resistance, he has typified the nation’s soul. Behind the 
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witchery of his words, one perceives the stern light of resolution. 
He combines energy with eloquence, power with poetry. 

He has done more, he has united France, which was surely the 
most disunited of the nations. When he first took office as Premier, 
he proclaimed the sacred union by the effacement of party labels 
(‘‘ L’Union sacrée par la discipline de tous’’). In a speech which 
recalled that France had not broken the peace, but had done all 
that was possible to maintain it, he said that war had been imposed 
upon her by a premeditated aggression. She had accepted it~ 
without fear, and would desist only when the enemy had been 
reduced to powerlessness. These were brave words after the country 
had been subjected to the fiercest struggle for a year, and had 
suffered in a fashion which even now the average Englishman can 
hardly realise. But how were these words to be made good? By 
the solidarity of the nation, by the closer inter-action of the Allies. 

M. Briand was the first to recognise, officially, the stern necessity 
of co-operation amongst the Allies. If each were to pursue his own 
plan independently of the others, and employ his own resources, 
exclusively for his own purposes, then the effort of the Allies must 
always be inferior to the effort of the Central Empires. It was a 
lesson none the less precious for being obvious. It showed that 
M. Briand was, as he declared himself to be, ‘‘a man of realisa- 
“‘tions.’? A few days later, on November toth, he delivered his 
famous oration containing the phrase which has had the widest 
currency in France: ‘‘ Peace through Victory’’ (La paix par la 
victoire). ‘‘ When we make peace,’’ he said, ‘‘ it will be because 
*“ we have won.’’ Even the hundred Socialists of the Extreme Left 
applauded. In a voice like a clarion call he said, ‘‘ France, 
“upstanding, sword in hand, struggles for civilisation and 
“‘liberty.’” And the peroration concluded with the magical words: 
“* Vers la victoire, vive la France.”’ 

Again, nearly a year later, on September roth, of this year, 
M. Briand delivered another remarkable oration in which he said 
that an immediate peace, such as certain of the Socialists demanded, 
would be humiliating and dishonouring. No Frenchman could 
possibly desire it. Whilst the objector, M. Brizon, was developing 
his theories and descending deeper into the mire of a dishonouring 
peace, M. Briand grew more and more nervous. Brushing aside 
the restraining arms of friends, who wished him to treat the outburst 
with contempt, M. Briand mounted the tribune and, speaking in 
the heat of strong feeling, delivered one of those brilliant and 
telling improvisations of which he has the secret. He is always at 
his best when taken by surprise, when whipped to sudden effort 
by the sudden call. 

There is a nervous quality in his discourse at such a moment, 
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which is as much the outcome of his heart as of his head. At such a 
moment he gives utterance to an acutely human note. His speeches 
have neither the polish nor the antique flavour of M. Poincaré’s 
orations, but proceed obviously from a nature open to every 
generous influence, and alive to every patriotic impulse. He never 
writes his speeches, but forges them direct on the anvil of occasion. 
Only the raw material, the result of deep meditation, is brought to 
the tribune. His speeches gain by a rare freshness and 
unexpectedness. In France, the country of orators, one is apt to 
be a little impatient of the very perfection of phrase in the mouth 
of the Parliamentarian, just as at Westminster one regrets the 
absence of form and comeliness which is so often a slur on sincerity. 

M. Briand’s astonishing gift of improvisation has favoured the 
legend of his laziness. Like another celebrated statesman, on this 
side of the Channel, he is reputed to go a-fishing when politics 
prove unkind. He is certainly devoted to the gentle art of Izaak 
Walton, and loves to commune with nature. 

M. Briand holds the Chamber by the splendour of his talents. 
By making broad his base, he has succeeded in erecting a strong 
structure of national union. He is as great a statesman as 
Gambetta—perhaps greater—as becomes a man with larger issues 
to face. He has ideality joined to common-sense, imagination to 
analytical power. His knowledge of the psychology of the people, 
of the sort of appeal that goes straight to the human heart, is a 
product of the days when he was a combatant in the trenches of a 
militant Socialism. He never forgets those days, nor has he turned 
his back upon his generous ideals—rather does he attempt to 
bring them about by wise, moderate, and patriotic measures. 

In a recent conversation recorded by M. Alfred Capus, the editor 
of the Figaro, M. Briand expressed the view that France, on the 
morrow of the war, would turn again to order and authority. But 
the new régime would differ from the old because those principles, 
instead of being imposed historically and politically, would be 
demanded by the people of their representatives. The country, he 
thinks, will require a firmer and more concentrated direction of 
affairs. ‘‘ You will understand that I do not speak for myself but 
** for the new race which will arrive on the scene, less bound and 
‘‘ limited in their opinions than we ourselves.’’ M. Briand thinks 
that political methods will have to be changed. He is convinced 
that the war spirit has swept away the spirit of local interests, 
substituting for it the notion of the public good. But that this 
change may be really established, there must be frankness and 
openness in dealing with the electorate. 

This is the summary picture of the new France that M. Briand 
draws—a France disciplined and united. And the Premier repre- 
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sents, in his own political record, this new-old conception. He is the 
type of democrat, just as is Mr. Lloyd George, whom, by the way, 
he resembles not merely in his origin and record, but in the quality 
of his talents. There is, in each case, a deep knowledge of the 
aspirations of the people ; there is, also, an acute mental observation, 
which seems to anticipate the effect of any action. Even physically 
there is some resemblance in the two men, if only in the fullness of 
feature and the habit of each to wear his hair long. A favourite 
attitude of M. Briand is to place his head on one side—an action 
which seems to render the locks more leonine than ever. Though 
there is some reason to believe that Chateaubriand, the famous 
author of Mémoires d’outre Tombe, was of the same family as 
M. Briand, the Premier’s immediate forbears were humble folk 
living in a corner of Brittany where, in his youth, he came into 
contact with Socialism and Demagogism. His early career, 
therefore, bears a close analogy to that of Mr. Hughes. He 
entered Parliament as a representative of those influences. But 
put in charge of the Disestablishment Bill, he wrung even from 
opponents the grudging admission that, given the fairness of the 
principle, he was most fair in the treatment. And he has retained 
this character for moderation so that even the traditional opponent 
of the Republic says, in accents of an unmistakable sincerity, 
““ Vous avez un Gouvernement épatant.’’ This is praise indeed 
from such a quarter. 

You may see by extracts from his speeches that M. Briand is not a 
strictly party man. He has always placed himself above party, since, 
that is, he ceased to represent militant labour. And in consequence, 
no doubt, he has been somewhat of a lonely figure upon the moun- 
tain-top. He has never been, in fact, closely identified with any 
particular group in the Chamber, but has dominated them all by 
the sheer force of his personality. This fact certainly has given him 
independence. 

Blessed with the real Celtic insight, M. Briand has used his gift 
of visualisation in the furthering of the war. I spoke, a moment 
ago, of his realisation of the need of co-operation. In the same way 
he has a keen eye for merit in the field. He has given to Joffre 
his frankest and most perfect confidence, and the Commander-in- 
Chief has returned it with the southern warmth that is really 
his, though covered with official reserve. When M. Briand 
was charged, at the end of last year, with the formation of the 
Ministry, General Joffre came from his head-quarters to express his 
readiness to co-operate with him in the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. It was a charming and spontaneous gesture, much 
appreciated by the Premier. None the less, it did not prevent the 
latter from differing, on an important occasion, from the decision 
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of the War Board, over which the Generalissimo presides, and of 
entrusting General Sarrail with the command of the Army at 
Salonika. 

In his soaring, patriotic mood, he can touch the House as no 
other orator. His spirit of intense realisation will not allow him to 
leave the enemy in doubt as to his intentions. The price of peace 
is marked in plain figures, for he says: ‘‘ Belgium, Serbia, and 
“the ten invaded Departments must be evacuated. Alsace and 
‘* Lorraine must be restored to France.’’ In his wonderful speech, 
embodying the Ministerial programme, he said: ‘‘ We are decided 
‘““to go to the end. Our enemies must not count on our lassitude 
‘““or weakness. Having realised the magnitude of our task, we 
“‘intend, however rude it may be, to pursue it to the end, to its 
““ necessary conclusion. We have the will to conquer and we shall 
‘““conquer.”’ 

The man is here revealed, the man who can speak to the nation. 
By his imagination he sees what is needed; by his sympathetic 
force and penetration he is able to carry it out. He owes nothing 
to the great schools of his country; little, I imagine, even to his 
lawyer’s training; his is a native talent strengthened by daily 
contact with realities. If he has the persuasive gifts of Mr. 
Lloyd George, he has also the power of mind and the dialectical 
skill of an Asquith. If his speeches proclaim his character, his 
acts show him to be a statesman of infinite resource, a man of 
divination and intuition rather than one coldly reasoning from 
general principles and precedent. He realises that the past is no 
more, that the new times have not fully come. We are living in a 
period of transition, and Aristide Briand, the son of the people, 
sprung from the democratic soil of France, bridges the chasm with 
his large and generous ideals, with his perception of to-morrow, 
with his knowledge that we are moving away from the narrow party 
spirit, from the sectarianism which has wrought so much harm to 
France, along the broad highway which leads to a new brotherhood 
of man, a new estimate of human values, a new spirit of progress. 
and spiritual achievement. M. Briand is the type of the New 
France. Modestly he tells us he must yield place to the new 
generation on the morrow of victory; but a man with experience so 
wide, whose very nature is instinct with racial feeling, and whose 
supple mind easily responds to new problems —such a man is 
indispensable to his country, and is sure to maintain his spiritual 
ascendancy over a long term of years. 


CHARLES DAWBARN. 


PLINY-S { COSSU 52 


*THIS is Shrove Tuesday, a relic of the Saturnalia of old; and I 

have it in mind to do some strange cooking, which would 
have delighted the soul of a Roman gourmet. When I let my 
imagination run away with me, I want my madness to achieve 
‘some measure of fame. I must have witnesses, connoisseurs, who 
will be able, each in his fashion, to appreciate the merits of an 
unknown meat of which none but the learned has ever heard before. 
The serious question will be discussed in council. 

There will be eight of us: my family, to begin with, and then two 
friends, probably the only persons in the village before whom I can 
‘venture on these eccentricities of the table without provoking 
comments on what would be regarded as a depraved taste. One of 
them is the schoolmaster. Let us call him by his name, Jullian, 
as he has no objection and is not afraid of what silly people will 
‘say if ever they get to hear of our banquet. He isa man of liberal 
views and scientific training, whose mind is always open to admit 
truth in any guise. 

The second, Marius Guigne, is blind. <A joiner by trade, he 
wields his saw and plane in the blackest darkness with as sure a 
hand as does a skilled competitor, one with the full use of his 
‘eyes, in broad daylight. He lost his sight when a boy, after 
knowing the blessings of the sunshine and the wonders of colour. 
‘To make up for the perpetual gloom in which he lives, he has 
acquired a gentle and ever-cheerful philosophy, a passionate desire 
to fill as best he can the gaps left by his meagre village education, 
an ear exquisitely refined in musical matters and a sensitiveness of 
skin which is very unusual in fingers hardened by the labour of 
the carpenter’s shop. When he and J talk, if he wants to know 
about this or that geometrical property, he holds out his hand to 
me, wide open. It is our blackboard. I trace the figure to be 
constructed with my forefinger and accompany this slight touch 
with a short explanation. That is enough to make him understand 
the idea which the plane, the saw and the lathe will translate into 
actuality. 

On Sunday afternoons, especially in winter, when a trio of logs 


__ *Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Copyright, U.S.A., 1914, by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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blazing on the hearth affords a pleasant change from the fierce blast 
of the mistral, these two meet at my house. We three form the 
Athenzum of the village, the rustic Academy where everything is 
discussed except detestable politics. Philosophy, morals, literature, 
philology, science, history, numismatics, archeology by turns 
furnish food for our exchange of ideas, just as they happen to crop 
up in conversation. On one of these afternoons, which constitute 
the joys of my lonely life, to-day’s dinner was darkly planned. The 
unusual bill of fare consists of Cossi, a famous delicacy in the days 
of antiquity. The Romans, when they had devoured their fill of 
nations, besotted by excessive luxury, took toeating worms. Pliny 
tells us: 


‘“ Romanis in hoc luxuria esse coepit, pregrandesque roborum 
vermes delicatiore sunt in cibo; cossos vocant. (Luxury had 
reached such a pitch among the Romans that they looked upon the 
huge worms of the oak as a delicacy. They called them Cossi).’’ 


What are these worms exactly? The Latin naturalist is not very 
explicit ; he tells us nothing at all except that they live in the trunks 
of oaks. No matter: this detail is enough to prevent any mistake. 
The worm in question is the larva of the beetle known as the great 
capricorn (Cerambyx heros). A frequent inmate of the oak, it is, 
in fact, a lusty grub and attracts one’s attention by its resemblance 
to a fat, white sausage. But the expression pregrandes roborum 
vermes needs a little generalisation, to my thinking. Pliny was no 
precisian. Having occasion to speak of a big worm, he mentions 
that of the oak, the commonest of the larger ones; and he over- 
looks the others or takes them for granted, probably failing to 
distinguish them from the first. 

Let us not keep too strictly to the tree mentioned in the Latin text, 
but consider what the old author had really in mind when he spoke 
of these worms. We shall find other worms no less worthy of the 
title of Cossus than the oak-worm—for instance, the worm of the 
chestnut-tree, the larva of the Stag-beetle. One indispensable 
condition must be fulfilled to earn the famous designation: the 
worm has to be plump, of a good size, and not too repulsive in 
appearance. Now a curious freak of scientific nomenclature has 
bestowed the name of Cossus on the mighty caterpillar* whose 
galleries honeycomb old willows: a hideous, malodorous, brown 
creature. No throat, not even a Roman’s, would have dared to 
swallow anything so loathsome. The Cossus of the modern 
naturalists is certainly not that of the epicures of old. 

In addition to the larve of the Capricorn and Stag-beetle, 


*Cossus ligniperda, the caterpillar of Xylentes cossus, the Great Goat-moth 
(Translator’s Note). 
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which have been identified by the writers with Pliny’s famous 
worm, I know another which, in my opinion, would fulfil the 
requisite conditions even better. I will tell how I discovered it. 
The short-sighted law of the land has nothing to say to the slayer 
of noble trees, the unimaginative fool who, for a handful of crown- 
pieces, pillages the stately woods, lays bare the countryside, dries 
up the clouds and turns the soil into panting, thirsty lava. There 
was in my neighbourhood a magnificent clump of firs, the joy of 
the Blackbird, the Thrush, the Jay and other passers-by, of whom 
I was one and not the least assiduous. The owner had it cut down. 
Two or three years after the massacre, I came and visited the spot. 
The firs had disappeared and been converted into timber and 
firewood; nothing remained but the enormous stumps, which were 
too difficult to extract. They were doomed to rot where they stood. 
Not only had the weather left its marks upon them, but their 
interior was full of broad galleries, the signs of a vigorous popu- 
lation completing the work of death begun by man. It struck me 
that it would be as well to enquire what was swarming inside. 
The landlord had turned his clump of trees to account; he left 
it to me to turn my imagination to account, this being a matter 
to which he attached no importance. 

On a fine afternoon, all my family foregather, and, with my son 
Paul wielding a sturdy axe, we set to work to break up a couple 
of stumps. The wood, hard and dry outside, has been converted 
into a series of very soft layers, resembling slabs of tinder. In 
the midst of this warm and humid rottenness, a worm as thick as 
a man’s thumb abounds. Never have I seen a fatter one. Its ivory 
whiteness is pleasing to the eye and its satin-like delicacy is soft 
to the touch. If we can once emancipate ourselves from the 
tyranny of a prejudiced stomach, it is even appetising, resembling 
as it does a translucent bag filled to bursting-point with fresh 
butter. At the sight of it, an idea occurs to us: this must be the 
Cossus, the true Cossus, far superior to the coarse grub of the 
Capricorn. Why not try the much-vaunted fare? It is a capital 
opportunity, which perhaps will never occur again. 

We gather a plentiful crop, therefore, in the first place, so that 
we may study the worm, whose shape proclaims it to be the grub 
of a Longicorn, or Long-horned Beetle, and, in the second place, 
for the solution of the culinary problem. We want to know what 
insect exactly is represented by this larva; we also want to 
discover the edible value of the Cossus. For this, as I said, is 
Shrove Tuesday, a propitious date for such follies. 

I know not with what sauce the Cossus was eaten in the days 
of the Czsars; no Apicius of the period has bequeathed us any 
information in this respect. Ortolans are roasted on the spit: to 
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add the seasoning of any complicated dressing would be a pro- 
fanation. Let us do the same with the Cossi, those Ortolans of 
entomology. Stuck in a row on a skewer, they are grilled over 
red-hot charcoal. A pinch of salt, the essential condiment of our 
viands, is the only extraneous relish. The grill turns a golden 
brown, shrivels slowly and sheds a few oily tears, which take fire 
on touching the coal and burn with a pretty, white flame. Let 
us serve it hot. Encouraged by my example, my family bravely 
take their skewerfuls. The schoolmaster hesitates, a victim to his 
fancy, which pictures the fat worms of a moment ago crawling in 
the plate. He picks out the smallest ones, less likely to perturb 
his memory. Not so much at the mercy of his imagination, the 
blind man gives his undivided attention to the dish before him 
and eats with every sign of satisfaction. 

All are of one opinion. The joint is juicy, tender and very 
savoury. The taste reminds one a little of burnt almonds flavoured 
with the merest suggestion of vanilla. In short, the dish of worms 
is pronounced to be most agreeable, one might even say first-rate. 
What would it not be if the art of the ancient epicures had been 
lavished on its cooking? The skin alone leaves something to be 
desired; it is very tough. One might describe the new dish as the 
daintiest of force-meat, wrapped in parchment; the inside is 
delicious, but the outside defies the teeth. I offer it to my cat: 
she refuses it, though she is very fond of sausage-skin. The two 
dogs, my assiduous acolytes at dinner-time, refuse it likewise, 
refuse it obstinately, certainly not because of its hard texture, for 
their omnivorous gullets are sublimely indifferent to difficulties 
of deglutition. But their subtle sense of smell recognises in the 
proffered morsel an unfamiliar thing, something absolutely 
unknown to all their race; and, after sniffing at it, they draw back 
as suspiciously as though I were offering them a mustard-sandwich. 
It is too new to them. 

They remind me of the innocent wonder of my neighbours, the 
women of the village, when they pass in front of the fishwives’ 
stalls at Orange on market days. Here are baskets filled with 
Shell-fish, others with Lobsters, others with Sea-urchins. 

‘‘Eh,”’ they ask one another, “are those things meant.to be 
‘‘eaten? And how? Roast or boiled? You wouldn’t catch me 
‘‘ eating that stuff!’ 

And, vastly surprised that there should be people capable of 
making a meal off anything so loathly, they turn aside from the 
Sea-urchin. Even so do my cat and my dogs. With them as with 
ourselves, exceptional food needs an apprenticeship. 

To the little that he has to say about the Cossus, Pliny adds: 
“* Etiam farina saginati, hi quoque altiles sunt,”’ which means that 
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the worms were fattened with flour to improve their flavour. The 
recipe startled me at first, all the more so as the old naturalist is 
much given to this system of fattening. He tells us of one Fulvius 
Hirpinus who invented the art of breeding Snails, so highly 
esteemed by the gormandisers of the day. The herd destined to 
be fattened were placed in a park surrounded by water, to prevent 
any escape, and furnished with earthenware vases to serve as 
shelters. Fed on a paste of flour and hot wine, the Snails became 
enormous. Notwithstanding all my respect for the venerable 
naturalist, I cannot believe that molluscs thrive when put on a 
diet of flour and mulled wine. These must be childish exaggera- 
tions, which were inevitable at first, when the scientific spirit of 
investigation had not yet come into being. Pliny artlessly repeats 
the talk of the countryfolk of his day. 

I have much the same doubts about the Cossi that put on flesh 
when fed with flour. Still, the effect upon them is less incredible 
than that alleged to take place in the Snail-park. As a scrupulous 
observer, let me test the process. I place a few of the Fir-worms: 
in a glass jar full of flour. They receive no other food. I expected 
to see the larvee, smothered in that fine dust, dying quickly, either 
suffocated by the obstruction of their air-holes or perishing for 
lack of suitable food. Great was my mistake. Pliny was right: 
the Cossi thrive in the flour and find it an excellent food. I have 
before me some that have been living in this environment for twelve 
months. They eat their way through it, scooping out corridors 
as they go. That they are actually fatter I cannot state for a fact; 
but at least they have a magnificent appearance, no less imposing 
than that of the others who were kept in jars filled with remnants. 
from the tree-stumps of their birth. The flour is amply sufficient, 
if not to fatten them, at least to keep them in excellent condition.. 

Enough of the Cossus and my uncanny skewers. If I have 
studied the question so closely, it has certainly not been with the 
hope of enriching our bills of fare. No, that was not my object, 
even though Brillat-Savarin said that ‘‘ the invention of a new dish 
‘isa greater benefit to humanity than the discovery of an asteroid.’” 
The scarcity of the fir-tree’s fat denizens and the repugnance with 
which the vast majority of us view any sort of vermin will always 
prevent my new comestible from becoming a common article of 
diet. It will probably even remain a mere curiosity, which people 
will take on trust without verifying it. Not everybody has the 
requisite independence of stomach for appreciating the merits of a 
worm. In my case, it was even less the attraction of a dainty dish. 
My sober tastes are not easily tempted. A handful of cherries is 
more to my liking than all the preparations of our cookery-books. 
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My sole desire was to throw light upon a point of natural history.. 
Have I succeeded? It is quite possible. 

Let us now look into the metamorphoses of the grub; let us strive- 
to obtain the adult form, so as to determine the nature of our 
subject, which has hitherto remained nameless. The rearing 
presents no difficulty whatever. I instal my plump larve, just as. 
they come from the fir-tree, in flower-pots of the ordinary size.. 
I give them for their provisions a generous heap of scraps from their 
old home, the tree-stump, choosing by preference the central layers, 
which have rotted into shreds of tinder. The worms creep in and. 
out of this well-stocked refectory at their own sweet will; they crawl 
lazily up and down, or stand still, gnawing all the time. I need pay 
no further attention to them, provided that the victuals remain. 
fresh. With this rough-and-ready entertainment I have kept them 
in first-rate condition for a couple of years. My boarders have all. 
the happy tranquillity that comes from an untroubled digestion ; 
and they know nothing of home-sickness. 

In the first week of July, I catch sight of a worm wriggling 
vigorously, turning round and round. This is a muscular exercise- 
in view of the coming moult. These violent gymnastics take place 
in a large apartment of no special structure, without cement or- 
glaze. The big worm, by rolling its rump, has simply pushed 
back all around it the dusty ligneous matter produced by the 
crumbled, or even the digested provisions. It has compressed and 
matted it; and, as the material has been kept suitably fresh by my 
care, it has set into a fairly solid and remarkably smooth wall. It is. 
a stucco made of wood-paste. 

A few days later, in stiflingly hot weather, the grub sheds its. 
skin. The moult is effected at night and I am therefore unable to 
witness it; but next morning I have the newly divested clothing at 
my disposal. The skin has been split on the thorax up to the first- 
segment, which has released itself, bringing the head with it. 
Through this narrow dorsal fissure, the nymph has issued by means: 
of an alternate stretching and contracting, so that the cast skin 
forms a rumpled bag, which is almost intact. On the day of its- 
deliverance, the nymph is a glorious white. It is more than 
alabaster, more than ivory. Add a slight transparency to the 
substance of our superfine stearine candles and you will have 
something almost resembling that budding flesh in process of 
crystallisation. 

The arrangement of the limbs is faultlessly symmetrical. The 
folded legs make one think of arms crossed upon the breast in a 
sacerdotal attitude. Our painters have no better symbol for 
representing mystic resignation to the hand of destiny. Lying end 
to end, the tarsi form two long knotted cords that run down the- 
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nymph’s sides, like a priest’s stole. The wings and wing-cases, 
gathered two by two in a common sheath, are flattened into wide 
paddles resembling flakes of talc. In front, the antenne are bent 
into elegant crosiers and then slip under the knees of the first pair 
of legs and rest their tips on the wing-paddles. The sides of the 
corselet project slightly, after the manner of a head-dress recalling 
the spreading white caps of our French nuns. 

My children, when I show them the wonderful creature, find a 
very happy phrase to describe it: 

“It’s a little girl making her first communion,”’ they say; ‘‘a 
“little girl in her white veil.”’ 

What a lovely gem, if it were permanent and incorruptible! An 
artist seeking for a decorative subject would find an exquisite model 
here. And this gem moves. At the least disturbance it fidgets 
about on its back, very much like a gudgeon laid high and dry on 
the river-bank. Feeling itself in danger, the terrified creature 
strives to make itself terrifying. Next day the nymph is clouded 
with a fine smoky tint. The work of the final transformation begins 
and is continued for a fortnight. At last, towards the end of July, 
the nymph’s garb falls to pieces, rent asunder by the movements 
of the stretching and waving limbs. The full-grown insect 
appears, clad in rusty-red and white. The colour soon becomes 
darker and gradually turns to a deep brown. The insect has 
completed its evolution. I recognise it as the Ergates faber of the 
naturalists, or, translated into the vernacular, ‘‘the working 
““blacksmith.’’ If anyone knows why this long-horned Beetle, the 
lover of old fir-stumps, was called a working blacksmith, I will 
thank him to tell me. 

The Ergates is a magnificent insect, vying with the Great 
Capricorn in size, but with wider wing-cases and a slighter, flatter 
body. The male carries on his corselet two broad, triangular, shiny 
facets. These constitute his blazonry and serve no other purpose 
than that of masculine adornment. 

I have made an attempt to witness by the light of a lantern— 
for the insect is nocturnal in its habits—the nuptial customs of the 
blazoned Beetle of the firs upon his native heath. My son Paul 
went all over the devastated clump, lantern in hand, between ten 
and eleven at night; he explored the old stumps one by one. The 
expedition led to nothing; no Ergates were seen of either sex. 
We need not regret this failure: the insects reared in the vivarium 
tell us the most interesting part of the business. 

I take the Beetles born in my study in isolated couples and place 
them under large wire-wove cages, which cover a heap of scraps 
from the rotten fir-stumps. By way of food, I serve them with 
pears cut into quarters, small bunches of grapes and slices of 
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melon, all favourite dainties of the Great Capricorn. The captives 
rarely show themselves by day; they remain hidden in the stack 
of chips. They come out at night and stroll about solemnly, 
sometimes on the wire trellis, sometimes on the ligneous pile that 
represents the fir-stump to which they would resort at laying-time. 
Never do they touch the provisions, though these are kept fresh by 
almost daily renewals; never do they nibble at the fruit at all, those 
good things which are such a treat to the Capricorn. They scorn 
to eat. 

There is worse than this: apparently they scorn to pair. I watch 
them every evening for nearly a month. What melancholy lovers! 
There is no eagerness on the part of the male, no impetuous hurry 
to woo his mate; no teasing on the part of the female to stir up her 
backward swain. Each shuns the other’s company; and, when 
they do meet, they merely maim each other. Under all my bell- 
cages, five in number, sooner or later I find either the male or the 
female, sometimes both, the poorer by a few legs or one or both 
antenne. The cut is so clean that it might be the work of a 
pruning-shears. The sharp edge of the mandibles, which are 
shaped like cleavers, explains this hacking. I myself, if I get my 
fingers caught, am bitten till the blood comes. 

What kind of creatures are these, among whom the sexes cannoi 
meet without mutilating each other, these savages with their 
ferocious embraces, whose caresses are sheer mangling! For blows 
to be exchanged between males, in the fierce brawl for the possession 
of the bride, is an everyday occurrence: it is the rule among the 
greater part of the animal creation. But here the female herself is 
sorely ill-treated, perhaps after having been the first to begin. 

“Ah, you’ve crushed my top-knot!’’ says the working black- 
smith. ‘‘ All right, Pll break your leg for you. Take that!’’ 

More reprisals follow. The shears are brought into action on 
either side; and the fight produces a pair of cripples. 

If the housing were inadequate, one could put down this 
brutality to the terrified hustling of a mob of maddened creatures ; 
but it ceases to be so in a roomy cage which leaves the two captives 
ample space for their nocturnal rambles. They lack nothing in 
the vivarium but liberty of flight. Could this deprivation tend to 
embitter their character? How far removed are they from the 
Common Capricorn! He, though he formed one of a dozen 
huddled under the same bell-jar for a month on end, without any 
neighbours’ quarrel, bestrides his companion and, from time to 
time, caresses her with a lick of his tongue on her back. Different 
people have different ways. 

I know one who rivals the insect of the pines in that barbarous 
propensity for mutilating its fellows. This is the A.gosoma 
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(4Egosoma scabricorne, Fab.), who is also a lover of the darkness 
and also sports a pair of long horns. Her grub lives in the wood of 
old willows eaten away by the passing years. The adult is a 
handsome insect, attired in light brown, and the possessor of a pair 
of very rough antennz. With the Capricorn and the Ergates, it is 
the most striking thing that the Longicorns can show us in respect 
to size. 

In July, at about eleven o’clock on a warm, still night, I find it 
clinging to the inside of the hollow willows and oftener still on 
the outside, on the coarse bark of the trunk. The males occur 
pretty frequently. Motionless, undismayed by the sudden gleams 
of my lantern, they await the coming of the females lurking in the 
black depths of the decayed wood. 

The A2gosoma also is armed with powerful shears, with mandi- 
bular cleavers which are very useful to the new-formed adult for 
hewing a way out, but which become a crying abuse among 
insects of the same kind only too much inclined to chop off each 
other’s legs and antennz. If I do not isolate my subjects one by 
one in strong paper bags, I am certain, on returning from my 
nocturnal expeditions, to find none but cripples in my box. The 
mandibular knife has done furious execution on the way. Almost 
all the insects are the poorer by at least a leg. 

In the vivarium, with chips of old willow-wood for a refuge, 
and figs, pears, and other fruits for food, they are less intolerant. 
For three or four days, my captives betray great excitement at 
nightfall. They run swiftly along the wire dome, quarrelling as 
they go, biting one another, striking at one another with their 
cleavers. I have failed to witness any weddings, for lack of females, 
who are hardly ever to be found at the time of my visits, which 
are perhaps not late enough; but I have seen acts of brutality that 
tell me something of what I want to know. No less expert in 
chopping off legs than his kinsman of the pines, the A’.gosoma also 
must be somewhat deficient in gallantry. I picture him beating 
his wife and crippling her a bit, not without himself receiving 
his share of wounds. 

If these were mere Longicorn affairs, the scandal would not be 
far-reaching; but, alas, we also have our domestic quarrels! The 
Beetle explains his by his nocturnal habits: light tends to soften 
manners, darkness to deprave them. The result is worse when the 
soul is in darkness: that darkness produces the brutish wife-beater. 
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A DAY A‘lw BABYLON, 


HE swift Mesopotamian twilight had passed as we picked our 
wondering way through the broken arches and sought the 
places where our names appeared in fantastic imitation cuneiform 
upon fragments of tile from the palace wall, and the velvet black- 
ness of the desert night was dropping its dusky folds about the 
slumbering ruins. In the west, the fading copper and olive of the 
afterglow revealed the dark silhouettes of the drooping willows by 
the old Euphrates, and to the east, across the level floor of Shinar’s 
plain, a silvery segment of halo heralded the rising of the summer 
moon. The clear notes of a mourning dove sounded plaintively 
from beyond the purple mist bank that hovered above the river 
pool beneath the walls of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace; a solitary owl 
hooted at regular intervals from the direction of the blurring ruins 
of the Tower of Babel, and out on the desert the answering calls 
of jackals told that these lurking grey marauders were converging 
to feast upon the horse which the Arab robbers had killed in their 
last night’s attack upon the Bagdad arabanah. 

Soft-footed Arab servants filed in through a tottering portal and 
placed the soup before us, the fragrant steam from which, rising 
incense-like, turned to loops and coils of gold as it wound into 
the halos above the shades of battered brass which fended from 
our eyes the flickering rays of the yellow oil flames winking at 
the lips of the ancient stone lamps. 

‘*Gentlemen ”’ (our host, the distinguished German archeologist, 
Dr. Koldeway, did us the honour of speaking in English), ‘* we 
‘all have good appetites from our long day in the open air; so 
‘let us, as you Americans put it, fall to at once.” 

Quite by coincidence, the New York moving-picture man and 
I had arrived at Babylon at the same time—he from the south by 
Nedjf and Hilla in an arabanah; and I from the north, by Kerbela 
and Hindia, on horseback—and the dinner in the recently-excavated 
Feast Hall of Belshazzar was in honour—as one of our German 
hosts put it—of the ‘© Anglo-Saxon invasion.’’ By one of the ruined 
portals was draped the ‘* Made-in-Turkey ’? Union Jack which 
had been borrowed from the roof of the picture man’s arabanah—it 
is the custom for foreigners travelling in this part of the world during 
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troublous times to keep their country’s flag in evidence, as a 
warning to robbers—and the centre-piece was a battered stone bird 
discovered in a crypt beneath the Temple of Ishtar, which, though 
plainly intended in the first instance for a Babylonian goose 
couchant, was this evening—after being decorated with a red, 
white, and blue ruff, and tipped up at an angle of forty-five degrees 
—held to represent an American eagle rampant. This was the 
extent of the ‘‘ motif Anglo-Saxon,’’ further decorative touches 
being of Babylonic, Arabic, or Teutonic inspiration. The soup, 
though appearing on the menu as “‘ Potage Nimroud,”’ had come 
from a can with a French label. It had a distinctly appetising 
odour, and no second injunction to fall to was necessary. 

It had indeed been a day of absorbing interest. For me the 
crown of a magical sheaf of days which had started a week before 
when I rode out of Bagdad for a spell of “‘ nomading’’ in the 
company of a single Arab dragoman, and was to end on the 
morrow, when we were to journey back to the City of the Kaliphs 
in the Hilla stage. There had been chill nights when we had 
shivered in our close-drawn cloaks on the benches of Arab coffee 
shops, or solitary Turkish khans; warm noons, when we had 
munched dates and Arab bread in the grateful shade of bowers of 
greenery by canal lip or desert well; a gazelle hunt, in which the 
dogs were borne in the pursuit in the arms of the mounted 
hunters until the moment of the final coup arrived; a banquet 
with a nomad sheikh of a sinister reputation, who proudly 
showed us the loot of a Persian caravan he had _ sacked 
within the week; a day of hunger when devout Mohammedans had 
refused to sell so much as a handful of dates even to the servant 
of the despised Ferenghi; and then, in climateric succession, 
all within the last thirty-six hours, Kerbela, Hindia, and 
Babylon. And where, but in this one corner of Mesopotamia, 
can there be seen, within the radius of a single fifteen-mile circle, 
three such objects of unique and absorbing interest as these: 
Kerbela, the Shrine of Omar, the Mecca of the great Shiite sect 
of Mohammedans; Hindia, the site of the initiatory project in the 
greatest reclamation work of modern times, the restoration, through 
irrigation, of the traditional site of the Garden of Eden; and the 
half-uncovered ruins of Babylon, once the seat of one of the richest 
and most powerful of ancient empires ? 

“The work of the Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft at Babylon is 
“the most thorough and comprehensive piece of excavation ever 
‘‘attempted,’’ the German Consul in Bagdad had told me 
‘“‘ Heretofore all the excavation that has been done in Mesopo- 
‘“tamia—and in other parts of the world as well—has been little 
““more than a search for relics of a character calculated to make 
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‘the best museum display. At Babylon ‘finds’ have been a 
““ secondary feature of a work the main idea of which is to uncover 
“and draw to the last brick every standing fragment of the walls 
“‘ of the palaces, temples, and other buildings, until sufficient data 
“‘are obtained to make possible a pictured restoration of that 
“ancient city so exact as to rival the sketches of the architects 
““of Nebuchadnezzar. Dr. Koldeway’s work at Babylon will 
““undoubtedly entitle him to rank as the foremost archzeologist 
“of his generation, and you should not miss the chance 
“to make his acquaintance and see him at work.’ Just 
at dusk, a week later, I cantered into Babylon from the 
desert, followed my servant past the guard of zaptiehs at the gate, 
and down a dim arcade, at the further end of which a squatting 
white-clad figure appeared to be in the act of feeding an illimitable 
mob of yowling grey cats. ‘‘ Take and carry to the Master,” 
ordered the dragoman brusquely, thrusting my letter into the 
hand of the squatting menial and only failing to accompany the 
action with the customary shove on account of the intervening wall 
of cats. An instant later the figure straightened up and I found 
myself shaking hands with the distinguished Dr. Koldeway 
himself. ‘‘ We have been expecting you,”’ he said genially, ‘‘ and 
““T am pleased to say that a compatriot of yours has also arrived 
“‘to keep us company. Pyjamas are dinner clothes at Babylon at 
““this time of year, and dinner will be ready by the time you have 
““bathed and shifted into yours.’’ 

Cool and comfortable, we dined in our pyjamas—Dr. Koldeway, 
his three assistants, the Picture Man, and myself—and the talk was 
of Europe and America and China, of the war in Tripoli, and the 
little things of local life, of everything, in fact, except about 
ancient Babylon and the work in hand. Dr. Koldeway told of his 
new motor cycle and the grief to which it had brought him when 
he endeavoured to use it in a cross-country chase after gazelles. 
Dr. Reuter told of their troubles with the rascally sheikh of the 
nearby native village, who only the day before had shot a Persian 
pilgrim in pure wantonness and then thrown the latter, together 
with the two embalmed bodies he was bearing to Kerbela for burial, 
into the well from which the scientists drew their water, concluding 
his recital with ‘‘‘ And by the waters of Babylon I sat down and 
‘““ wept,’ and to-night we can only offer you German beer to 
‘‘drink.’? The Picture Man toid of a recent fight with Arab 
robbers, in which a zaptieh and a couple of horses were killed 
before the marauders were finally driven off, and I expatiated on 
my twenty-four hours’ search for food in the streets of fanatical 
Kerbela. Our distinguished hosts evidently avoided shop entirely 
out of working hours, and it was not until the following morning, 
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when Dr. Wetzel took me in hand for a tour of the ruins, that I felt 
free to ask questions. 

Then I learned that the mission, which owed its inception largely 
to the efforts of the Emperor William, had come out to Mesopo- 
tamia in 1899, Dr. Koldeway having been in charge from the _ 
first. Work was started on a large but only slightly explored 
series of mounds on the old channel of the Euphrates, above Hilla, 
from which the brick to build the latter town had been quarried, 
and from which, also, much of the material for a comparatively 
useless barrage at Hindia had been taken by the Turks. At the 
time nothing definite was known as to what ruins the mounds really 
were, but the fact that all of the quarried bricks bore the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar stamped upon them in archaic cuneiform had led 
to the belief that the heart of the most opulent of the ancient civili- 
sations may have beat at that point. Work had been prosecuted, 
as was explained to me at Bagdad, with the idea of revealing all 
that was hidden, and before many years had gone by not only had 
the identity of the ruins been established beyond question, but a 
series of tablets was also discovered, the translation of which 
cleared away the mists of doubt which have always obscured many 
of the most striking events told of in the Old Testament, notably 
the Deluge. Other tablets turned out to be the ‘‘ books”’ of a 
great Babylonian banking institution, others told of remarkable 
social and economic conditions hitherto unguessed, while others 
proved to be architectural records of such accuracy as to be of the 
greatest help in prosecuting further exploration. Now, after a 
dozen years of interrupted work (it had hitherto been the custom 
for archeological missions in this part of the world to push opera- 
tions only in the cool winter months) nearly all the salient objects 
of the Biblical and Grecian descriptions of Babylon stood revealed 
beyond a doubt, and as Dr. Wetzel led me here and there through 
the uncovered ruins he speke of this and that feature of interest 
with the easy assurance of a Cook’s guide in Rome or Paris. 

‘* We know these must have been the Hanging Gardens because 
‘of the great size of the supporting pillars. Those foundations 
‘would take a New York sky-scraper, and in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
‘‘ time there could have been no reason to have built thus except 
‘to support some such a weight as the replica of a Persian moun- 
‘tain scene which that monarch is said to have had fashioned at 
‘the whim of a homesick favourite he had brought from Iran. The 
‘© Tower of Babel, which has always been popularly identified with 
‘‘the great mound called Birs Nimroud, some miles to the north, 
‘‘we were able definitely to locate through data obtained from 
‘tablets. Such of its upper walls as existed within the mound 
‘* were torn down for the bricks by the Arabs many years ago, but 
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“* we have laid bare its foundations, as you see, and from the angle 
“of its stairway have estimated its height at about 200 feet. So, 
‘while it was several times as high as the loftiest of the palaces, 
‘it must have had more the form of a modern steel-frame fifteen- 
‘‘ story office building than that of a tower as we ordinarily under- 
“* stand the latter. 

‘““ Temples of Baal and of Ishtar—the latter was the Babylonian 
‘“ prototype of Venus—we have uncovered at a number of places, 
“the largest being those connected with the great palaces. They 
“are always identical in form—large outer chambers opening 
“* successively to smaller inner ones until the ‘ Holy ’ and the ‘ Holy 
‘“* “of Holies ’ are reached—as you may see by tracing the lines of 
“‘the foundations. That narrow passageway, walled off from all 
“the chambers to which the worshippers had access, but pene- 
““ trating to a recess behind the ‘ Holy of Holies,’ is an invariable 
‘feature and has baffled us definitely to account for. The most 
““ likely theory seems to be that it was used by the priests to reach 
*“ the hidden recess, from which strange sounds to mystify the wor- 
‘““ shippers were made to emanate. Possibly, even, definite oracular 
‘“functions of question and reply were carried on. Tablets 
‘throwing a light on the question may be uncovered any day.’’ 

We passed along the elevated, bitumen-paved ‘‘ Street of 
‘* Daniel ’’—so called because it was the only passage giving access 
to the palace dungeons where the prophet was believed to have been 
confined, and, therefore, the one in which he must have walked 
to take the air—and found the Picture Man trying to put the 
members of one of the excavating gangs through their paces. Fresh 
from the soaring pillars and ornate portals of Palmyra and Baalbec, 
he had found in the crumbling sun-dried brick foundations of 
Babylon few of the outstanding features so imperative to the 
moving picture that is to figure in popular exhibitions, a deficiency 
he was endeavouring to remedy by introducing ‘‘ human interest.’’ 
Now one of the labourers was supposed to be detected in the act of 
tucking away in his loin cloth a jewel which he had unearthed 
among the ruins, and, after a struggle, was led off by two hovering 
zaptiehs to punishment condign; now two of the workmen became 
embroiled in a quarrel, and put up a very good imitation rough- 
and-tumble at the foot of the statue of the man-eating lion, and 
now, crowning touch of all, the dignified and sedate Dr. Koldeway 
was made to execute a pas seul of triumph in front of the clicking 
machine in celebration of the supposed discovery of a priceless 
tablet. The indefatigable operator even had a scenario roughly 
sketched, in which I—the villian, impersonating a rival scientist 
disguised as a hunter—was to steal some carefully-guarded tablets 
which contained unguessed secrets of the past, to be betrayed by an 
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Arab dancing girl and pursued and captured after a long chase 
across the desert by the hero, a trusted servant of Dr. Koldeway. 
Inasmuch as the finale involved, for the villain, a limp tumble from 
the back of a camel flying before the pursuit of the doctor’s motor- 
cycle, I was not entirely sorry that lack of time, if not of talent, 
prevented the playlet going even to the rehearsal stage. 

One of the most interesting things incident to a tour of the ruins 
is to note the evidences of occupation by the long series of con- 
querors that followed the downfall of the Babylonian empire. This 
portion of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar was restored by the Medes 
and Persians; this open-air theatre was the work of Alexander ; 
that line of foundations marked a Parthian temple, that was a 
Hittite causeway, and that restoration of the Temple of Ishtar bore 
Roman marks. From later Roman times the ruins must have 
presented a good deal of their present appearance, for there is 
nothing to show that the Arabs had a city at that point even in the 
times of the Kaliphate of Bagdad. 

But amongst all the evidences of this or that despoiler or restorer, 
there is one structure that has not been, and probably never will be, 
traced to its true origin. For the great city of Babylon—fourteen 
miles square within the walls which have been definitely mapped— 
was itself built upon the ruins of a city scarcely less extensive, and 
so ancient that even the records of the Babylonians themselves have 
so far failed to reveal its name or builders. Traces of this pre- 
historic capital have been found wherever excavations have gone 
beyond a certain depth, a level, unfortunately, at which the swift- 
flowing seep of the old Euphrates is also encountered. As this 
water level is shortly to be raised by the completion of a dam at 
Hindia, which will divert a good part of the flow of the main 
Euphrates into its old channel, there is scant likelihood that this 
problem, one of the most alluring ever offered to archzeologists for 
solution, can be worked out. 

Something of the fascination this riddle has held for the scientists 
of the German mission I realised when I stood with Dr. Wetzel at 
the river-front face of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, where the rounded 
brick pillars of a still more ancient structure may be dimly guessed 
through the dark water that filled the excavation and stopped the 
work, and heard him tell of the countless nights when, unable to 
sleep from thinking of it, he had paced up and down those banks 
and pondered upon the mystery beneath. 

‘““ Never was anything so near and yet so completely beyond 
“‘reach,”’ he said plaintively. ‘‘ And the most aggravating part of 
“the whole thing is that some of the bricks of the lower palace are 
“‘ stamped with a name or legend, just as are those of Nebuchad- 
““nezzar, but in a character just different enough to baffle transla- 
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““tion without the discovery of a ‘key.’ There are gray hairs in 
‘“‘the head of every member of the mission that trace to nothing 
“else but fruitless speculation along this one line, and especially 
““as to the meaning of the writing on the bricks.”’ 

“* How about Kipling’s ‘ After me cometh a builder. Tell him, I, 


“*“ too, have known.’ ’’ I suggested. 
‘* That’s probably as near as anyone will ever come to it,’’ he said 
with a sigh, as we turned to go. ‘‘ And if the word archeologist 


‘“ could be substituted for builder, I don’t know any epitaph I would 
““ prefer to have on my tombstone, especially if it was to be decreed 
*“ that I was to rest out here near the scene of our labours.”’ 

Almost if not quite as great a disappointment to the members 
of the Babylonian mission as that occasioned by the impossibility 
of delving after the secrets of the buried city, came with the in- 
auguration of the Young Turk regime of four or five years ago, 
when it was decreed that no antiquities of any character, no matter 
by whom found, should be permitted to leave Turkey. Except for 
a single small shipment, the priceless accumulations of the first 
seven or eight years of the mission’s work were stored in the com- 
pound at Babylon at this time, and these, so far as the Orient 
Gesellschaft was concerned, were as completely lost as if, like some 
of the Layard antiquities from Nineveh many years before, they 
had been upset in the river. That work was never allowed to lapse 
for a day in spite of the fact that every foot of earth moved was for 
the benefit of the Turkish Government Museum at Constantinople, 
speaks volumes for the devotion of the Society to their unselfish 
purpose. 

Few of the fruits of the dozen years’ work of the mission have 
ag yet been removed to Constantinople; stowed in packing cases, 
large and small, they are taxing the capacity of the long lines of the 
compound’s sheds to shelter. Scant reference, save in the most 
casual way, was made to any of the stored antiquities, nor yet was 
I encouraged to linger and examine any of the “‘ finds’ of the last 
few days’ work—strange implements, utensils, ornaments and the 
like—which had been washed and laid out on long tables to dry. 
This, Dr. Wetzel explained, half-apologetically, was because only 
the reports on the first few years’ work of the mission had been made 
public. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, ‘‘ Dr. Koldeway, at our little dinner 
“* party to-night in Belshazzar’s Feast Hall, will do us the honour 
‘‘of making his first public statement on one of the most puzzling 
‘* questions upon which we have worked, ‘ A Scientific Accounting 
“« * for the Appearance of the Writing on the Wall.’ I trust it will 
‘* compensate in a degree for your having to wait upon the opening 
‘of the Babylonian wing of the Constantinople museum in order 
‘* to see the tangible fruits of our work here.” 
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We ended the day with a swim in a still, cool pool of the old 
Euphrates, and twilight found us, refreshed and expectant, feasting 
within the very room where it is recorded occurred an episode so 
spectacular and dramatic that—fact or fiction, history or myth—it 
has become a byword of the ages. ‘‘ Poisson Babel’’ had 
followed ‘‘ Potage Nimroud,’’? and ‘‘ Pheasant Nabopollassar ”’ 
had given way to ‘‘ Prawns de Euphrates a la Ishtar,’’ when our 
distinguished host arose and, holding aloft his goblet of ‘‘ Vin 
‘* Baal,’’ proposed a toast to the memory of His Royal Highness 
Belshazzar, King of Babylonia. 

The moon had risen as the dinner progressed, and now its level 
beams, striking through a broken archway, fell full upon the trim, 
erect figure at the table’s head, picking it out from the rest of us 
who sat in the half-darkness of the shadow as the spot-light selects 
the prima donna advancing for her song from the ruck of the 
chorus. The howl of a jackal answered our chorussed ‘*‘ His Royal 
‘* Highness, Belshazzar,’’ and I felt the flick of a bat’s wing on my 
fingers as I lifted my glass to drink the toast. A moment later and 
we had resumed our seats, and the Doctor was speaking from a 
crumbling dais at the end of the moon-shaft. I can, of course, give 
but a fragmentary outline of the drift of his discourse. 

After tracing the manner in which he had established beyond a 
shadow of a doubt the fact that this particular structure had been 
the palace of Belshazzar, and that the room in which we were seated 
was the festal hall of that palace, Dr. Koldeway launched at once 
into the heart of his subject :— 


‘‘ The statement that writing appeared on the wall of this room 
on the occasion of a great feast which preceded the downfall of 
Babylonia by but a few days has come down to us from so many 
different sources that we have come to accept it as a fact. It is 
as definitely substantiated as any other specific happening of so 
remote a time. Now, the all-important questions to be answered 
are: ‘ How did this writing come to appear where it did?’ and 
‘ Did it really have the meaning which Daniel gave it?’ 

‘“The Scriptures tell us that ‘There came forth the fingers of a 
man’s hand, and wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaster 
of the wall . . . . andthe king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote.’ 

‘““ Regarding the ‘ moving hand,’ we must consider that the only 
evidence in support of that phenomenon was the testimony of the 
revellers themselves (Daniel was not present at the time the 
writing appeared), and it is probable that the most of them were in 
a condition in which ‘ moving hands’ would have been among the 
least startling of the things they were seeing. As for the words 
themselves—‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin ’—the only equivalent 
which the most exhaustive of searches has enabled us to find for 
them has been the names of certain tools and measures that were 
employed by Persian builders. We know that Persians were 
employed in the construction of the Hanging Gardens, and it is 
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reasonable to suppose that they, or others of the same nationality— 
worked upon the palace of Belshazzar. Since it is necessary to 
account for the presence of the writing in some way, and since the 
unsupported evidence of the feasters is not enough to incline one 
to the acceptance of its miraculous appearance at the tip of 
a moving finger, I am advancing the theory that the words in 
question were written in an idle moment by one of the Persian 
decorators, and that they remained unnoticed until the night of 
Belshazzar’s historic feast. Have you not seen an intoxicated 
person suddenly give frenzied attention to some ordinary object, 
such as the silver cap on his umbrella handle, which he may have 
looked upon a hundred times unheedingly when sober? Thus it 
was, I am convinced, that the drink-shaken monarch saw the 
fateful writing on the wall, and demanded an instant interpretation, 
a task which, it is not surprising to learn, none of his fellow-revellers 
were equal to. When Daniel was called, what could be more 
natural than that he, the staunch moralist, knowing—as all must 
have known—of the imminent approach of the Medes and the 
Persians, should take the occasion to read the profligate ruler a 
stern lecture, tell him that he had been weighed and found wanting, 
and that his arrogant and wicked city was about to fall into the 
hands of the invaders? It cannot have been long after this that 
the armies of Cyrus, King of the Persians, having diverted the 
Euphrates from its course, took the city by entering through the 
empty channel. Belshazzar was killed in the fighting, but Daniel, 
as you know, survived to attain to still greater honours under the 
new rulers. No, we have not thought it necessary to attempt a 
“ scientific accounting ’ of the lion’s den episode. We have animal 
tamers in our own day.”’ 


On the eve of a visitor’s departure from Babylon it is the custom 
to bring the guest-book of the current year to his room, set pen, 
ink, and a bottle of German beer, before him, and leave him for 
the night with the warning that if a page of the book is not covered 
with an appropriate poem or drawing by morning he will not be 
allowed to go his way. Thus I found myself ‘‘ imprisoned ”’ on the 
night of our Belshazzar Feast, my captors, however, having 
granted me permission, as a special favour, to seek inspiration 
by conning over the accumulated versical ‘“‘ransoms’’ of all 
the years since the mission began its work. It was midnight when 
the books, each containing a year’s contributions, were brought 
and stacked upon my iable, and the ‘‘ phantom of false morning ”’ 
had flickered and gone down again in the east before I had read 
through them all and bought my freedom by filling the designated 
page with a string of wretched jingles. 

But what a register of famous names that little pile of roughly- 
bound volumes of parchment was! Lord Curzon, Sir William 
Willcocks, Baron Oppenheim, all appeared within a score of 
pages; but it is sad to record that it seemed the invariable rule 
that the more famous the writer the worse was the verse. Only 
two or three of the contributions were of real merit, and the lines 
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of one of these were running in my head as I stepped out on the 
balcony for a breath of fresh air before going to bed. 

Across the courtyard the white clad figure of a man was pacing 
slowly up and down the opposite balcony, pausing at one end of 
his beat to gaze vacantly out across the moon-silvered pools of the 
half-emptied river channel and at the other fixedly to regard the 
shadow-mottled ruins of the immanent palace of Nebuchadnezzar. 
How long he had been there I could only guess—possibly for 
hours—but presently, after one last look at the crumbling ruin, 
wearily, dejectedly, he turned and passed to his room. I did not 
try to discern which of my hosts it was; but I knew as well as if 
he had shouted it to the unpitying stars that he was thinking of 
the coming of the water in the ancient Euphrates and of the secrets 
of the city buried beneath old Babylon that are never to be read. 

‘“‘ He is weary with the task Time set,’’ I muttered to myself as 
I, too, turned and sought my room, and the phrase repeated itself 
several times in my thoughts before I recalled that it was from one 
of the poems I had just been reading in the guest-books. I turned 
it up and read it again—and then again. Unlike the other efforts, 
it was unsigned and undated, but I know that it was written by 
one who had felt the brooding spell at the end of the desert night 
and had himself wept by the waters of Babylon. Here it is :— 


‘* When each age, weary with the task Time set 

Of Empire-building, sinks again to sleep, 

Time’s kindly hand draws o’er the coverlet 
That the tired Titan’s slumbers may be deep. 

Tier upon tier, palace and banquet hall, 
Towers, pinnacles, and temples front the sky, 

Witness the nations’ prowess and their fall— 
Life lasts a day; at eventide we die.”’ 


Lewis R. FREEMAN. 
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ITH the new clamour for education, good in its source, but 

not always wise in its crudity, there is something more than 

the fear that we shall lose the sense of continuity in national educa- 
tion and the mysterious something which is the hidden soul of 
national humanism. It is impossible to transplant from one nation 
to another the rare herb of human aspiration. In every nation 
which is really a nation—that is to say, a people with a common 
ideal to which all pay allegiance, this herb is found, but it varies 
in scent, in leafage, in flower, in little invisible fruit, from nation to 
nation. No doubt it is brought in, at some time or other, by some 
settlers, or even conquerors, but once settled in its new home as 
part of the life of the new-comers, it takes to itself, in a millennium 
or so, the character belonging to the soil and atmosphere. The 
mechanical part of education may, no doubt, be introduced v1 et 
armis, but it is mechanical, not spiritual, and the mechanism, if it 
is to last, must adjust itself to the soul that will work it. This fact 
is lost sight of by many or most of the word-weavers, who think that 
a new system of education can be introduced by a wave of a wand: 
from over the ocean east or west. A nation cannot be changed ina 
day, or a century, or even a thousand years; all that can be done 
is to adapt its characteristics to new adventures. The schoolboy 
who fought desperate pillow-fights—the tale is told in admirable 
Latin—at Westminster in the thirteenth century was very much the 
same little fellow as the boy who did the same last night. The 
English schoolboy has changed very little in successive centuries,. 
and if he goes to school, he and his sister, more willingly than he 
did, he does so for reasons peculiarly his own; the cane and the 
birch have abated their ferocity, the teacher, his methods, and his. 
books, have become, in marked measure in the average school, more 
humane, more in accordance with the ideals of humanism, and 
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school has become a more comfortable place in the way of light, 
warmth, games, fellowship, and offers too often a pathetic contrast 
to the homes of the people. But where conditions are equal, the 
English schoolboy goes as unwillingly to school as ever if the 
school stands between him and the adventures which are the soul 
of English childhood, as well as the soul of the English people. 
The great traditions of English education, the something that 
makes English education quite different from that of any other 
country, recognise this characteristic of the child and the nation, 
and show us education itself as an adventure into new regions of 
hope and help. 

At least, that is the view of old-fashioned people, with whom 
education is neither a craze nor a fad; and education must be old- 
fashioned if it is ever to be new-fashioned in any noble sense. That, 
too, was the view of both the master and the usher of the Grammar 
School of Wiltwater. The Master was now old, and could look 
back on days at Wiltwater, before the Endowed Schools Act broke 
in on the quietude that had lain like a sleep on education for more, 
for much more, than a century. In the early eighteenth century the 
effects of persecution and politics smote first the universities and 
then the grammar schools, and it was as if a hard winter had bound 
the fields of learning. Flourishing schools died by the hundred 
as schools, though the stipends remained to point a sinecure 
and adorn a bride. No more melancholy spectacle ever dimmed 
the eyes of any nation. It was an extraordinary business that the 
country parson and the country squire could not understand at all. 
When James I. came to the throne he found a nation that sent a 
large percentage of its manhood to the universities by way of the 
ancient grammar schools; when James II. left the throne, the glory 
of learning was departing, and the next generation of Englishmen 
in the mass knew nothing of it. England was a learned land, with 
learning for the apt minds of all classes in the year 1630; she was in 
1730 an ignorant land with learning for none save the very fortunate 
few, the very ambitious few, the amazingly industrious few. These 
brought scholarship and statesmanship through the days of 
Egyptian darkness when society was riddled with corruption, and 
religion itself lay prostrate in a decadent land. The names of the 
few shine splendidly in the darkness—Porson, Gibbon, Johnson, 
Gray, and all of that divine company of scholars, historians, and 
poets who foresaw the dawn. But not all the Grammar Schools 
failed and passed into the night. Some great schools, such as that 
at Newcastle, withstood all temptations, and some small schools 
also, and among these last Wiltwater Grammar School. It is 
possible to visualise it to-day as it was a century and a-half ago; 
indeed, three centuries ago, for the buildings are dated 1601, and 
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are Elizabethan in outward manner to this day. Nor has Wiltwater 
changed. Queen Elizabeth herself is said to have called it 
‘“winding, winsome Wiltwater,’’ and so it still remains: a winding 
village, a single street a third of a mile long, running from the old 
Church in the East to the Old Mill in the West, a winsome, 
charming street with a wide and rather grass-grown road. In the 
middle of the road (of all places) half-way along the street is the 
little Town Hall, and on the right or northern side of the street not 
far west of the Town Hall is an archway, and if you enter that arch- 
way to-day, as you might have entered it any day since 1601, you 
find yourself facing a pleasant lawn, and in the midst of the lawn, 
with wings to the right and to the left, is the Old Schoolhouse. It 
is an arcaded or cloistered building. Round the fine lawn runs 
the cloisters (some years later in date than the house), and these 
broad stone-flagged, tile-roofed arcades have been haunted by the 
spirit of boyhood for centuries. To the Wiltwater boy the thing 
that never dies in memory is the echo of the cloisters. To forget 
masters, lessons, school fellows, fights, games, and the swish of 
the birch is all, alas! possible; but to forget the echoes of voices, 
calling, calling, for ever calling in long drawn-out, slow mellowing 
echoes round three sides of the square, is not possible. Moreover, 
it makes all other forgetfulness impossible. As some old boy, some 
very old boy after half a century of perhaps successful ambition, 
or perhaps bitter failure, lies a-thinking in the solemn, silent night, 
suddenly there comes up out of the darkness, like a bell, the cry of 
““Laddi’”’ (his own nickname, mockingly conferred and willingly 
retained),.withvits.echoes “caddi,’” didi,” ¢* di,’ “>1..% And-the 
old man, statesman perhaps or pensioner perhaps, hears the sound 
with beating heart—that very heart which thumped so on the first 
night at the school away from mother (mother, so far away, with 
her tender face), on the great prize day when he was lord of all, on 
the last night at the school so sad and heavy—hears the sound with 
beating heart, and knows that all which has come between is 
nothing, that the only reality was the old life in the cloisters and 
corridors, schoolrooms and dormitories, with—and a troop of gay 
spirits, who were then one with him, flock through the darkness, 
singing with voices free as air—those boys whose tired bodies 
to-day are at rest under a hundred skies. In the darkness the old 
man sees the stately gowned and noble figure of Dr. Thorn, the 
kindly gowned shape of Mr. Steel, the usher; and lo! once again 
he is away on Odysseys of hope, on AEneads of adventure. Then 
a boy again in hope and heart, the old man falls asleep to the sound 
of ‘‘Laddi,”’ ‘‘di,’’ ‘‘i’’—that immortal Ego so near the ocean 
-of new adventures at the quay of embarkation that men call Death. 

Wiltwater School is a school with a tradition, the essential 
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tradition of English education at its best, the tradition that 
education is an adventure, and that the business of learning and 
of school life generally is to plunge boyhood into the adventure. 
It is the greatest mistake to suppose that boys hate learning; what 
they hate is the process when the way is made the way of the trans- 
gressors. That was not Dr. Thorn’s way. His way, when the last 
century was young, was a way that would make many a headmaster 
and form-master and house-master of this day smile. He was, 
behind that tremendous presence of his, an old enthusiast who in 
his youth had done feats of arms on distant strands, and in 1780 
served against the revolutionists at Charleston and in the Carolinas. 
To him the records and romances of old time in Greek or Latin, 
French or English, were the records of adventures that might 
happen to any one of us, as indeed in tropical regions, where bird 
and beast, and tree and flower, and sea and land are epic, they had 
happened to him. So with his great linguistic gifts, developed at 
Cambridge not long after Gray was there, he made the study of the 
classics something that touched the hearts of home-keeping 
youths, lads who followed the plough and harrow, and set those 
hearts beating with an irresistible yearning. Unbelievable it may 
sound, but true it is that on a summer morning, hours before school 
time, he would sit on the sacred lawn, Virgil in hand, awaiting, 
and not in vain, all comers to hear him roll forth the hexameters and 
tell of things most wonderful, saying in no uncertain accent, 
fatorum arcana movebo. Iphitus, he would call himself, evo jam 
gravior, and in turn-one was Pelias and another A©neas, and so 
forth, as the context demanded. But he was not the only reader. 
The Virgilian line lends itself to the music of a soft southern dialect, 
and a boy who would say as he crept on to the lawn with shining 
morning face, ‘“‘ Gramfer be upzides with I this morning,’’ might 
begin as the south wind wandered round the court :— 


““Munduz ut ad Scythiam Ripheazque arduuz arcez 
Conzurgit ; premitur Libye devexuz in Auztroz.’’ 


Never were there such Georgics as those that offended the ear and 
delighted the heart of Dr. Thorn. Often enough he dismissed a 


voluntary class on a summer’s evening with the last line of the last 
pastoral :— 


*“‘ Ite domum sature, venit Hesperus, ite capellz,’’ 


and the boys trooped home with the time-honoured jest on their 
lips to wide-eyed parents who exclaimed: ‘‘ Goats, indeed: he do. 
“be funny owd Billy.’’ The tradition that education is an 
adventure into the unknown, the best English tradition of education 
of which Roger Bacon, the Elizabethan scholars, Francis Bacon, 
Milton, Newton, and a host of others all in their several ways were 
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exponents, took hold of the hearts of the Wiltwater boys, day boys 
and boarders from many a moorland and sea-shore village alike. 
In their work on the land there was (do not smile, O modern 
sceptic ; it is only belief in boys that can work miracles) a veritable 
Virgilian flavour, a Chaucerian, Shakespearean flavour. Their 
classics were not of the book-booky, for Dr. Thorn, so long ago, 
was a veritable realist as well as an idealist in education. That 
village school (disbelieve it if you must, but there have been such 
schools) gave India and the great Crown Colonies famous 
administrators, Oxford and Cambridge and the Home services 
some of their finest minds, without naming gifts to Parliament that 
are part of open history. But that, of course, was long ago. Yet 
the tradition that education is adventure survived for decades after 
Dr. Thorn and Mr. Steel were called away to take charge of an 
Upper and Lower Sixth of old boys in that great Schoolhouse where 
the immortals are; and even into the days of the Great War lads 
were known to take a Latin text with them to the field, so that at 
dinner-time, midway in a daily task of fifteen miles of harrowing, 
they could read in a sunny corner of the hedge Persicos Odi, to the 
tune of bacon, bread, and haply, whortle jam pasty. Of such a 
type was Ezra Milton, a day boy, but head of the school in July, 
1914, the rather shy holder of a very valuable classical scholar- 
ship. He went into residence in October, and in any other year, 
with his rapid curious speech and his soft ‘‘ esses,’’ and his broad, 
smiling face, he might have been, for a week or two, the butt of 
the light-hearted. His great physical strength, his rapid power 
of adaptation, and his intense earnestness of purpose would have 
ended all that with successes on the river or the cricket field, not 
less notable than those of the study. In any other year! But the 
end of that year saw him with all the rest of golden youth turn 
from the joys and triumphs of University life to the one thing that 
mattered—the struggle for freedom. The summer of 1915 saw him 
in Gallipoli in sight (the dream of his boyhood, the veritable 
adventure that all his education pointed at) of the scenes of the 
Trojan war. Three letters he wrote to the Head at Wiltwater, 
letters which showed what the tradition of the school meant, that to 
this boy, at least, education was an adventure, a supreme 
adventure, into the unknown. The rest was silence. Four or five 
lines in the papers were his epitaph. His body slept in sight of 
Troy, the Troy of his dreams, with its glamour of intermingled 
heroes and gods in that Golden Age when the weapons of iron 
smote the brazen shields, and the deeds were recorded in endless 
memory or on burnished bronze. But he himself was with the 


heroes whose place is in Heaven. 
* * * * * * * 
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The scene in Wiltwater School when the news came through 
hardly bears, and yet demands, repetition. Every boy in the school 
knew and worshipped Ezra: so friendly, so kindly, yet so mighty ; 
a fellow of thews, a tall fellow of his hands, a fellow who had 
ploughed, when under eighteen, ten miles in heavy soil in a day; 
a cricketer, indeed, and a putter of weights; so reverent, so full of 
yearning for the beautiful, so passionate for adventure, so pure- 
minded. The Head’s wife, as her tears fell into her tea quite 
unnoticed, said to the doctor’s wife: ‘‘ He was such a good boy, 
‘‘my dear.’’ Perhaps that was his epitaph. But the news was first 
known and first announced in the school, and the Head asked the 
Rector and the local preacher to be present. The School 
knew something was up when at prayers they saw the Preacher 
(who was also the village carpenter) and the Rector standing with 
the Head. They guessed by the faces that there was no good news 
on foot. What crime had the school committed now? It was 
always the School that committed crimes, not this or that boy. 
After prayers the blow fell. Ezra was dead. A curious rustle went 
through the hall: boys were exchanging stolen, terrible glances. 
Ezra was dead. The stolid faces grew more stolid. There was no 
emotion. Ezra hated emotion. His note was stamped on the 
school, and never more visibly than this morning. But he was 
dead. Ifa boy had shouted that day in the cloisters he would have 
been murdered. The Rector said: ‘‘ Boys, he was the pride of my 
““College’’; the Carpenter said, ‘‘ Boys, he was the pride of our 
““ Village’’: just choked sentences. But the Head said sternly, 
yet with a ring in his voice that will never be forgotten: ‘‘ Boys, 
““he is the pride of this School. Keep him alive in your hearts.”’ 
And the school day went on like any other day. 


2 § Oo - 


REVIEWS. 
THE, EMPIRE AND THE PU Ras 


These six lectures, by Mr. Michael Sadler (‘‘ The Universities 
“and the War ’’), Sir Charles Lucas (‘ Empire and Democracy ’’), 
The Master of Balliol (‘‘ The People and the Duties of Empire”’), 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher (‘‘ Imperial Administration’), Mr. P. H. 
Kerr (‘‘ Commonwealth and Empire”), and Mr. G. R. Parkin 
(“The Duty of the Empire to the World’’), were delivered at 
King’s College, London, in the autumn of 1915, and now appear 
with a prefatory note from the pen of Mr. A. P. Newton, the 


“The Empire and the Future. A Series of Imperial Studies. Lectures delivered 
in the University of London, King’s College. (Macmillan, 2s. net.) 
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lecturer on Colonial history in the University of London, and an 
introduction by Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland, the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. Such a group of essays are very 
pertinent at the moment when the Empire of which the lecturers 
speak has been vastly enlarged by the annexation of the German 
Colonies, and the sentiment of Empire has been deepened by the 
pure self-sacrifice for the ideal of freedom of hundreds of thousands 
of men (and women too) from every part of the Empire. The 
reality of the British Empire is not written in a statute or a 
constitution ; it is not dependent upon force or central Government. 
It is a reality based upon the intangible but eternal web of an ideal 
shot through with the red thread of self-sacrifice. A thousand 
stricken fields and the endless field of the oceans of the world 
testify to the meaning of Empire. There is no weakling fear about 
the races that make up the British nationality. They know, and 
know well, that not a life has been laid down in vain; that each of 
the men who have died has contributed something that is eternal 
to the security of an Empire that stands in its ultimate conception 
of things for world-peace and the largest humanism. 

But we who at home have the peace to think and prepare—a 
peace that is actually secured to us by the sacrifices of our soldiers 
and sailors—have upon us a responsibility more ponderous than 
any responsibility will ever be again, to think honestly, broadly, 
deeply in our preparation for the days of peace. Such work, we 
believe, is going on on every side and in the Dominions not less 
thoroughly than here: when the war-stained men come home from 
war they must find that we have been making ready for them, 
seeing that their homes are clean and happy, that their children 
are well cared for in body, mind, and soul, that their civic life is 
pure and wholesome, that their national life is guided by truth and 
equity, that their Imperial life is being so re-fashioned as to be the 
means of world-wide peace. 

The volume before us really brings out in detail these principles. 
Mr. Steel-Maitland rightly demands that each State in the Empire 
must ‘‘ pursue its own characteristic development. It is thus that 
“in real truth, freedom of a part is not only compatible with, but 
““ finds its highest development as a member of the whole.’’ Every 
part of the Empire has a gift for the Empire as a whole that it can 
only give if it is allowed to produce its fruit in freedom and with 
all possible opportunities for unhampered growth. We are all 
realising this at present, and Mr. Steel-Maitland rightly pleads 
that we must not let ‘‘ the broad view ”’ pass out of sight. He tells 
us that five years ago he “‘ stated his conviction that there was a 
“‘ potential energy and expansion in this country, greater than had 
“existed for generations. That conviction is still strong to-day. 
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‘Foresight, courage, and understanding are needed to set it free 
‘and to guide it; but not even the spacious days of great Elizabeth 
‘will match it if the freedom and the guidance are forthcoming.” 
Here is a statesman who realises the greatness of the times in which 
we live. Such realisation is the condition precedent to the great 
deeds of peace that must follow this tremendous war. 

Mr. Sadler (whose essay is a recent revision of his lecture) stands 
for social reform. That must come, and come in such a form as 
will moralise with a new earnestness the whole of social life. The 
war has not yet wiped out flippancy or cleansed the darker side of 
city life. But the holding up of an ideal—that ideal of self-sacrifice 
of which the war is itself a manifestation—must alter all that. The 
chief significance of education is that it lays fundamental stress on 
the sacredness of human life. Mr. Sadler puts this idea in a phrase: 
“the strongest force in education is a social ideal,’’ and tells us 
that ‘‘ it is a new social ideal which will form the background of 
““some of the chief studies of our Universities during the next 
““generation.’’ This new ideal is common to the Allies: 
“* intelligent Frenchmen, Russians, and English, when they get 
‘“ below the surface of things, find that their thoughts are sensitive 
““to the same problems. This is the mental basis of the Alliance. 
‘““It may prove to be the basis of an alliance in intellectual matters 
‘also, and a cause of fellow-feeling between Universities.’’ Here 
we see the possibility of a new internationalism, that inter- 
nationalism of learning, and incidentally of trade, that had its first 
hope in the thirteenth century. 

Sir Charles Lucas, in dwelling on the problem of Empire and 
Democracy, declares that the Empire seems to him: 


‘“a notable illustration of the Bible words, ‘Strength is made 
perfect in weakness.’ It is in its diversity, its apparent weakness, 
that the real strength of the Empire consists. Diversity means 
that all the component parts are developing each on its own lines, 
which must result in fuller life and greater vigour than if their 
development was prescribed on a rigid, uniform system. It means 
that the members supplement instead of multiplying one another, 
that the one gives what the other lacks, the sum total being pro- 
portionately enriched. Once more, though it may seem a paradox 
to say so, diversity means continuity, which is above all things 
necessary to an Empire. A uniform system cannot be produced 
without much breaking and up-rooting in the process, without 
violent changes. These violent changes do not, and cannot, occur 
when diversity is the law of life.’’ 


Sir Charles Lucas feels that: 


‘The New Democracy will manage our Empire, in proportion 
as the Empire moulds the New Democracy. In the Book of Pro- 
verbs it is written, ‘ When there is no vision the people perish.’ 
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It is vision that the Empire can give. Empire, I have reminded 
you, is a matter of deeds, not of words; the New Democracy 
prides itself on being a Democracy of workers. If rightly 
understood, because honestly and clearly presented, Empire 
should have much affinity for the New Democracy.”’ 


The war has taught the British Democracy what the Empire 
means. The home-dwelling youth has learnt the brotherliness of 
his cousins oversea; the lads from oversea have found that the 
*prentices of London Town can still fight with fearless heroism ; 
the statesmen from near and far meet on equal terms; the Crown is 
the crown of all alike. So Empire ‘‘is repaying its debt to 
‘“ Democracy and finding salvation for Democracy by giving it a 
“‘ wider horizon, by illustrating that the law of democratic life, 
‘without which Democracy degenerates into nothingness, is that 
““the many must choose, trust, and follow the few.”’ 

The Master of Balliol dwells on the fact that modern Democracy 
had a religious origin, the army of Oliver Cromwell. The 
Agreement of the People, of October, 1647, declared freedom of 
conscience to be the first of man’s natural rights: ‘‘ It claimed that 
““men were born free because each is the image of God, and men 
““had equal rights because each had an immortal soul. The 
““ Democratic idea was thus in essence a means to secure spiritual 
““ freedom ; something of this spiritual conception must be present 
““in Democracy if it is to be a permanent success in the modern 
““world.’”? But assuming that we have a fit Democracy—that is, a 
Democracy capable of assuming the duties of Empire, how is it to 
be educated? Education, imperial education, is to undertake the 
task of making the Democracy fit for the business of choosing its 
leaders :— 


‘‘ Send out parties of working-class students to the Dominions, 
and from the Dominions to the Home Country, freely, regularly, 
as a recognised branch of education. Stir up local education 
authorities to this work and many other forms of education in the 
duties of Empire... . 

‘‘ Establish a system of exchange professors with the Do- 
minions, and especially exchange the leaders in working-class 
centres and Tutorial Classes. Make ample provision of books, 
books by the thousand, cheap, but by the best writers. . . . Let 
the Public Schools introduce courses on the Empire. . . . Let the 
same be done for the Secondary and the Elementary Schools by 
the aid of maps and pictures. . . . Above all, enlist many volun- 
tary helpers in this educational work, the Crusade of Empire.’’ 


We entirely agree, though we fail to understand why the Public 
Schools are not to have maps and pictures. Sherborne would have 
them on this hypothesis and Eton would not! The people of the 
Empire, with increased knowledge, with a new philosophy of 
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Empire and with facilities for movement, will shoulder the duties 
of the Empire which they have made in the waste as well as the 
pleasant places of the earth. But sentiment, philosophy, know- 
ledge, movement, interest, idealism, are not all: there is imperial 
administration for non-European races. It is part of the burden 
and glory of Empire to get to understand these races and make 
them reveal their contributions to Imperial life. Mr. Fisher makes 
us realise this, while Mr. Kerr dwells with force on the Imperial 
need of mutual service, and Mr. Parkin relates the Empire to world 
problems by the expression of its individuality in the region of 
duty. The whole work demands and deserves the closest study. 


% * * 


PRINCE BULOW ON THE WAR. 


On its publication shortly before the outbreak of war, Prince 
Billow’s Apologia was hailed all over the world as a political 
classic. Brilliantly written, moderately expressed, commendably 
frank, it threw a flood of light on the mentality as well as on the 
policy of the man who, more than anybody except the Kaiser 
himself, has guided the feet of modern Germany into the paths of 
Weltpolitik. The revised edition, published in the early summer of 
1916 and now admirably translated into English, omits so much and 
adds so much that it is in some respects a new work, and claims the 
careful attention of all students of the original. The brief intro- 
duction is in some respects the most interesting portion of the new 
material. ‘‘ Two years ago,’’ he begins, ‘‘ the German Empire 
‘“could look back on decades of peaceful development, and it 
‘“ seemed as though long years of peace still lay before it. The 
‘danger of an explosion had often been imminent, and in the 
‘‘ Bosnian crisis of 1908-9 peace was preserved in circumstances 
‘““ very similar to those which gave rise to the present war, when 
““the renewed quarrel between Austria and Serbia could not be 
‘““localised.’’ Without any further discussion of the immediate 
causes of the war, the ex-Chancellor passes to a warm eulogy of the 
bravery and the iron resolution of the German nation in arms; of 
the Kaiser, ‘‘ whose personality has impressed itself more and more 
““deeply upon the consciousness of the people; ’’ and of ‘‘ that 
““ great and unassuming General, Hindenburg, the conqueror of 
“the giant armies of Russia.’’ He then turns his eyes towards the 
future. ‘It goes without saying that the main object of the war must 
‘be to obtain for Germany not only adequate compensation, but 
‘also guarantees which shall prevent any future war under the same 


* Imperial Germany, by Prince Bernhard von Biilow. (Cassell, 6s.) 
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“‘ or similar unfavourable conditions.’’ The struggle, he forecasts, 
will bequeath a legacy of violently intensified animosity between the 
nations which are waging it with such passionate zeal. Germany 
will therefore require protection against hostility and desires for 
revenge “‘in East and West, and beyond the Channel,’’ and such 
protection can only be found in the increase of her own power. 
‘Our enemies will also strengthen their armaments on land and. 
‘““sea. We must see to it that our frontiers and shore are rendered 
“‘less easy of attack than at the beginning of the war, not in 
‘‘ furtherance of that desire for world dominion with which we are 
“falsely credited, but for the maintenance of our present position. 
“In view of the ill-feeling against us which the war is bound to 
‘“‘ bring in its train, the mere restoration of the status quo would. 
““mean for Germany, not gain, but loss.’’ 

In addition to omissions and additions on almost every page, 
the author has written new chapters on Militarism and the 
Socialists. ‘‘ The enemies of the German people speak and 
“write with such lack of understanding of our militarism, which is 
‘the foundation of our State and the guarantee of our future, that 
‘“T have been moved to discuss the historical and_ political 
‘“importance of the army.’’ After a sketch of its triumphs from 
Fehrbellin to Tannenberg, and of its organisers, the Great Elector, 
Frederick William I., Scharnhorst, and other successors, he 
reaches the following conclusion: ‘‘ There was a time not so long 
‘““ago when German theorists, who could not or would not learn 
‘“ the lessons of history, in their chagrin longed for a future which 
‘“should set German life free from Prussian militarism. The 
‘“present has taught them the lesson which the past could not 
“teach, for to-day it is by militarism that not only the liberty but 
‘also the future of the German nation is being saved.’’ It is the 
maker and preserver of the Empire, the unifier of its peoples and 
churches, the reconciler of its component parts. 

The chapter in the original edition devoted to the sins of the 
Socialists has disappeared, and its place is taken by a discriminating 
eulogy of the party which in August, 1914, “‘ came into line with 
‘“the whole German nation.’’ ‘‘ I myself, who was always on bad 
‘“ terms with the Social Democrats, shared in the liveliest manner 
‘‘the general satisfaction.’’ The party, he declares, had been 
deeply influenced by the cosmopolitanism of Marx and the Inter- 
national, for ‘‘ the German has always had a conscious desire to be 
‘*a bit of a citizen of the world ’’; but henceforth, as the “‘ painful 
‘* division of Germans into national and non-national parties ’’ has 
disappeared, co-operation with the Government will be easier. The 
Prince looks to the future with confidence, and surveys his own 
work with satisfaction. But as we may learn from his chapters, so 
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he may profit by a careful study of the critical and luminous 
foreword contributed by Mr. Headlam. He will there find himself 
charged with helping to create the Coalition now confronting his 
country in arms, with rejecting the principle of loyal and 
permanent co-operation with other European States, and with 
failing to guide the German nation towards self-government. 
And these grave charges Prince Biilow, with all his dexterity, 
will find it difficult to meet. 
G.4P.aGe 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY COLLEGE. 


The London Survey Committee have lately published their 
tenth monograph—a record of Morden College, Blackheath; anda 
most interesting record it is. Mr. Green must be congratulated on 
the success of his finely illustrated work, which reveals in detail 
the rare beauty of buildings that, from the architectural and artistic 
points of view, are of no mean import, when compared with other 
Collegiate architecture. Mr. Green, in his introduction, gives a 
concise and interesting description of the plan of the buildings, 
which were designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and “‘ soundly and 
“scientifically constructed by Wren’s able and honest master 
‘“ mason, Edward Strong ’’: begun in 1695, and completed in 1700; 
the finishing touches extended to 1702. 

The College was built and founded by Sir John Morden, for 
forty decayed merchants. It cost the founder £10,000 to build, and 
he settled on it £1,000 per annum. It appears that the first five 
pensioners were admitted on June 24th, 1700. Sir John Morden 
was the first treasurer; he administered the foundation during his 
life, and appointed by his will the first trustees or visitors, his 
widow, Lady Morden, being one of them. As vacancies arose they 
were to be filled by members of the Turkey Company ; failing them, 
the trustees were to be elected from the East India Company, and 
after them, from the Aldermen of the City of London; they all in 
turn discharged the trust. Sir John Morden, dying in 1708, the 
duty of administration fell on his widow and sole executrix, and 
the trustees were chosen from the Turkey Company up to the year 
1825; from that date till 1884 the choice devolved on the East India 
Company, whose trustees remained in office on the Morden College 
Foundation, though the East India Company was itself dissolved 
by Act of Parliament in 1874. When the trustees in 1875, and 
again in 1878, proceeded to elect new trustees, without consulting 
the Aldermen of the City of London, Sir Andrew Lusk raised the 


* Morden College, Blackheath, by T. Frank Green, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I. 
(Price 25s. net.) 
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matter in Parliament; and in 1879 an action was brought against 
the trustees in the Chancery Division, with the result that the 
Aldermen, without difficulty, established their right of representa- 
tion. In 1884, the then Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Nicholas Fowler, 
was elected to a position on the Board, and up to the present day 
the funds of the College are administered by members of the Court 
of Aldermen of the City of London, and so fulfil the Founder’s 
will and wishes. 

Mr. Green points out the close relationship between Bromley 
College and Morden College, Blackheath :— 

‘*Sir John Morden became a trustee of the former (Bromley) 
in 1693, and in the very year that he started building his own 
foundation he became treasurer at Bromley. The two plans are very 
much alike ; in each the quadrangle is surrounded by a covered 
walk, separately roofed at Bromley, but beneath the upper storey at 
Blackheath. In each the front elevation has projecting wing's, in 
conformity with the taste of the day, and these wings contain 
the treasurer’s and Chaplain’s rooms. Each building faces 
west, and the Chapel stands opposite to the principal entrance, 
and projects eastwards, this projection at Bromley, being now sur- 
rounded by the buildings of a second and later quadrangle. The 
two designs differ in detail, for a space of about thirty years 
separates their erection, and Morden College had the advantage 
of Wren’s skill in its inception. They are both, however, valuable 
witnesses to the essential beauty of the quadrangle almshouses, 
and of the fitness of this type of plan for the special requirements 
of a sheltered home for the aged and feeble. Morden College 
lacks the beautiful stone entrance archway of Bromley, but its 
courtyard is without rival in its restful proportions, and the beauty 
of its architectural design.”’ 


Interesting events and records run all through this delightful 
volume, produced with so much care and skill, and the plates are 
charming, giving details of the decoration both externally and 
internally: note, for instance, the beautiful carving on the doors 
of the Chapel (Plate 43), which might well be the work of Grinling 
Gibbons. Mr. Green has collected his material from many sources, 
and gives due thanks for the useful and valuable help accorded him 
by Dr. Henry Lansdell, whose work on the foundation of Morden 
College is set out in great detail in his history entitled, Princess 
_ABlfrida’s Charity, and also to several others whose special 
knowledge was of great service in compiling this valuable record. 
Mr. Sydney F. Eden contributes an interesting note on the stained 
glass in the east window of the Chapel. Mr. Green gives a list of 
the Chaplains, Treasurers, and Trustees of the College from 1702 
to the present day, with a short biography of each. Candidates 
who could claim relationship with Sir John or Lady Morden were 
long given preference in election. 

Sir John Morden’s will is set out in extenso, and one finds much 
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quaint reading therein. Although little more than two hundred 
years have elapsed since it was written, one is struck with the 
disparity in the value of money when compared with its purchasing 
power of to-day: £10 per annum was set aside to be expended on, 
or laid up for, repairs of the College. Each inmate was to be allowed 
420A year, and out of that sum forty shillings was to be spent each 
year on a new gown, and twenty shillings on a chaldron of * coales 
“‘for firing in their chambers’’; the remaining £17 was to be 
applied to the maintenance of their table and commons, and for the 
buying of their bread and beer, and also for coals for the kitchen 
and hall. The Chaplain was to be passing rich on £30 a year. 
The Treasurer came off a little better: £40 a year was allotted to 
him for his ‘‘ pains and trouble,’’ and his ‘‘ books were to be 
‘**fairely written.’’’? The cook—a most important officer—was 
but scantily paid, £10 was to be his portion. The first “‘ cook to 
“« this Foundation ’’ was interred in the College burial ground, and 
the tombstone is inscribed :— 
‘‘ Here lies ye Body of John 
Thompson who was Yeoman 
Of the Mouth to King Charles ye 24.”’ 

It is to be hoped that he did yeoman service to the poor merchants 
-of Morden. 

This record of Morden College ends with the graveyard (see 
Plate 49)—as all things must—a suitable “‘ finis ’’ to a book dealing 
with the closing years of the *‘ Decayed Merchant’ for whom Sir 
John Morden spent both himself and his fortune. He died on 
September 6th, 1708, at the age of eighty-six years, and is interred 
ina vault under the Chapel of his College. His ‘‘ dear wife Susan ”’ 
‘survived him thirteen years, dying at the age of eighty-three. Their 
effigies are set up in stone over the entering door of the College, 
‘but their memory lives in the grateful hearts of the recipients of 
their love. The Collegiate character of the House makes the 
reducationalist hope that these buildings may be supplemented by 
an educational purpose. Young and old might live (as at Eton) 
side by side, and Morden College would make an ideal site for 


‘the University of South London. 
5. “DEM: 


* * * 


ARMENIAN LEGENDS AND POEMS.* 


Here is a magnificent gift book: it would be difficult to spend 
‘a guinea more pleasantly than in acquiring this noble garland of 


* Armenian Legends and Poems. Illustrated and compiled by Zabelle C. 
“Boyajian, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M., and a 
contribution on ‘‘ Armenia: Its Epics, Folk-songs, and Medieval Poetry,” 
Aram Raffi. (Dent, 21s. net.) poe 
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Armenian flowers, and this gallery of pictures that Miss Boyajian 
has given us, pictures in which the pre-Raphaelite note is splendidly 
dominant; pre-Raphaelite, that is to say Byzantine or Armenian 
art revived. Lord Bryce in his pleasing introduction comments 
on the lack of acquaintance of England and France with Armenian 
literature: ‘‘ Few among us have acquired their language, one of 
‘‘ the most ancient forms of human speech that possess a literature. 
*“ Still fewer have studied their art or read their poetry even in 
*“translations.’’ This book wil! enable us, in some respects, to 
make up for the loss, though the translations brought before us 
can only in small measure (greatly helped by the illustrations) 
suggest the essential nature and mysticism of the literature of this 
gifted people. Miss Boyajian found it impossible to secure 
adequate renderings of the Sharakans (Rows of Gems) of Nerses 
Shnorhali. The truth is that only original poets can really render 
the poetry of the East. Fitzgerald was an original poet, and 
entered by some mystic power into the soul of Omar. But such 
a miracle rarely happens, and the most that can be expected is what 
we get here—good, workmanlike versions in poetic form of 
untranslatable originals. Verse translations of even the Latin and 
Greek classics are rarely successful, are never successful unless 
a first-rank poet wields the pen. 

Mr. Aram Raffi retells the literary history of Armenia and of 
the people of whom an Assyrian king wrote nearly 4,000 years 
ago: “‘ Their corpses, like autumn leaves,’’ filled the clefts in the 
hills. Every Eastern conqueror in turn dominated Armenia, and 
the literature of this long pre-Christian period in which Armenia 
was in touch in turn with the humanism of every Eastern and 
Mediterranean race is reflected in the extant fifth century (A.D.) 
History of Moses of Khorene, from which some exquisite passages 
are drawn in the book before us. Jn this ‘‘ history ’’ is enshrined 
Armenian idealism shadowed forth in a pagan, but not unspiritual 
mythology. The pre-historic belief in fairies survives in Armenia, 
as indeed in some secret form it survives everywhere. The people 
speak of the fairies as ‘‘ our betters.’’ But the worship, if one 
may use the term, is not esoteric: ‘* Still in some parts of Armenia, 
“in May and October, a festival is held annually in honour of 
““them, generally by the women, in the Public Baths.” They 
“assemble early in the morning and remain till late at night, 
‘dancing, eating, and bathing.” This Nature-worship which 
still lingers throughout Europe is really alive in Armenia. 

Moses of Khorene is the source of our information as to early 
Armenian literature and beliefs, and will, we do not doubt, prove 
‘in itself a priceless source of future poetry. Had Coleridge had 
-access to this compiler we should have had more of his supremely 


-mystical poems. 
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Moses of Khorene gathers together not only epics, but the 
material that went to the making of epics. The Heroic poems of 
Armenia are possibly related in some way to the Homeric poems. 
For instance, we have ‘‘ mention of an Armenian translation ’’ 
from the Greek, of an epic called Legends of Aramasdes and 
Hermia. Some scholars think that this must be one of the lost 
books of Homer, as there are still extant some fragments of an 
Armenian translation of the Homeric poems. But the epic led to 
at least the beginnings of a great dramatic period of literature. 
Plutarch draws attention to Armenian tragic writers who were 
still at work as late as the fifth century of ourera. But this period 
of literature more or less coincides with the learned age of Armenia, 
and the epic cycle was not extinct in that period. In the middle 
of this period the adoption of Christianity brought Armenia into 
close touch with Greek thought. The New Armenian language, 
that is to say, the language which acquired a new alphabet at the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. and was manifested in a new 
literature, that of the famous Armenian translation of the Bible— 
‘““the Queen of Translations’’—and the ‘‘ Golden Period’’ of 
Armenian literature. Then ‘‘ Nearly every book of importance 
‘‘ written in Greek and Syrian was translated into Armenian, as 
‘“well as some of the Latin authors.’”’ Some priceless works only 
survive in Armenian, the originals being lost, works such as the 
Homilies of Chrysostom, the Chronicle of Eusebius, the Provi- 
dence of Philo. Christianity developed the ancient cult of folk-songs 
as well as the writing of hymns. The Arab conquerors brought 
in the use of verse. Grigor Narekatzi (951-—1009) was the chief 
poet of this period; his great poem, Narek, a mystic monologue 
(first printed in 1673), came to be regarded as a Scripture. 
Catholicos Nerses was the chief poet of the twelfth century : a poet 
of extraordinary grace and art; Constantine Erzingatzi adorned 
the next century. To the modern reader the work of Grigoris of 
Aghtamar will particularly appeal; and his Rose and the Nightin- 
gale here printed is exquisite. It was an excellent idea to print 
our own John Gower’s The Tale of Rosiphelee (from the Confessio 
Amantis), a tale of Armenia. From what we have said some idea 
may be gathered of a book full of historical lore, mystic charm, 


and amazing pictures. 
* * * 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS LONDON. 


Mr. Hubert Ord has done wisely in putting into book form his 
essay on London Shown by Shakespeare, which originally 


* London Shown by Shakespeare and other Shakespearean Studies, including a new 
Interpretation of the Sonnets, by Hubert Ord, M.A. (Routledge. ) 
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appeared (as did the Child and Education in Shakespeare) in these 
pages, and his very interesting essay on a new ‘‘ source’? for the 
sonnets which appeared this year in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘he book opens with a unique map of London recon- 
structed from the writings of the poet, and containing only those 
names of places that appear in the plays. Mr. Ord notes that 
Shakespeare dwells rather on the rural than the industrial aspect 
of-London. It is ‘‘the more cheerful features of the everyday 
‘““ London life which Shakespeare cares most to dwell upon, and 
“especially does he like to portray tavern life and what goes on 
“beneath the ‘ ale-house paltry sign.’ ’? There was some boldness 
in attacking once again the insoluble mystery—the indeterminate 
equation—of the sonnets. But the naming of a new and not 
impossible source will interest all Shakespeare lovers in the year 
of the Tercentenary. Mr. Ord suggests that the Roman de la 
Rose as translated by Chaucer, the author who had already given 
Shakespeare the plot of Troilus and Cressida, gave him the idea 
of the sonnets, and will therefore supply a key to the mystery of 
their meaning. That portion of the Roman translated by Dan 
Chaucer discusses a topic identical with that dealt with in the 
sonnets, the philosophy (we are told) and argument of the two are 
the same, and the date of the translation fits in—the argument 
is a dangerous one, it is so near Baconian methods — with 
the following passage in the sonnets :— 


‘* O! that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book 

Since mind at first in character was done.’’ 


Mr. Ord argues that “‘ five hundred courses of the sun’’ means 
two hundred and fifty years, which was just the time that separated 
Shakespeare, in 1609, and Chaucer at the date of the Roman. 
Cryptic dates were not part of the Shakespearean stock-in-trade, 
and if the Roman was the source there was no reason whatever to 
disguise the fact. Parallelisms may mean imitation, a common 
source, a common atmosphere, a literary pose of a particular period. 
The very interesting similarities pointed out by Mr. Ord may be 
due to any one of these courses. The real mystery about the 
sonnets is that there should be any mystery about them. Who 
was Shakespeare that he should need to hide anything? Mr. Ord 
might reply that on his theory there is no mystery, but that reply 
will satisfy no one who knows the extreme obscurity of the sonnets 
and the extreme lucidity of Shakespeare’s mind. Still, Mr. Ord’s 
theory is interesting, and a useful contribution to a difficult 
problem. It is certainly probable that Shakespeare had read the 
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English version of the Roman, and no doubt this, like everything 
else that he touched, was absorbed into his store of material. The 
essays on Shakespeare and Dancing and Shakespeare and Elocu- 
tion will be read with interest, as will the brief note on the poet’s 
influence. The plays did not appear in university curricula until 


1859. 


* * * 


DR. URISTRAI 


Lives of eminent lawyers are generally dull, despite the tales of 
exciting law cases that adorn them. The pure lawyer is so much 
of a specialist that even the human side of his work is not adequately 
demonstrated. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, and 
the rule does not apply at all when the lawyer is also a great figure 
in politics. This loving,admirable, anonymous memoir of “Thomas 
‘“ Hutchinson Tristram, for forty years Chancellor of London” (part 
of the profits of which are devoted to the C.M.S. Girls’ School at 
Khartoum), is a striking exception to the rule. It is entertaining 
and inspiring, and brings before the reader a really perfect picture 
of a man who through life was first and foremost a Christian and a 
gentleman. Born in 1825 of an old English clerical stock on his 
father’s side, he was of the Hely-Hutchinson family on his mother’s 
side, and this Irish element was not without its influence in his ever- 
cheery fearless character. Educated at Durham and Oxford he 
pene in 1854, Deputy Professor of and Public Examiner in 
Civil Law, at Oxford, and was famous as a coach. W. E. Hall, 
the great international lawyer, was one of his pupils. In November, 
1855, Tristram was called—the last to be called—to the Bar of 
Doctors’ Commons, and rapidly made his mark in the Admiralty 
and Ecclesiastical Courts. He became also a notable law reporter, 
and is immortalised in Swabey and Tristram’s Reports. In October, 
1861, he married his cousin, Flora de Burgh, a well-known Trish 
beauty of that day. The story of that marriage is a record of fifty 
years of unbroken happiness. Work, of course, occupied more 
and more of Tristram’s time, but somehow he always found 
leisure for that life-long passion, horse riding, and always insisted 
ona quiet Sunday. ‘‘ He often attributed his good health to his 
‘““ Sunday rest, and advised others to try the same plan.’’ His law 
work included the greater causes célébres of his day: Smith v. 
Tebbitt (1867), where the will of an immensely wealthy lady who 
believed herself to be the Third Person of the Trinity was under 
dispute; the Mackonochie case (1868); Sheppard v. Bennett (1870), 
the great ritual suit; the Tichborne case (1872): Dr. Tristram 


*Thomas Hutchinson Tristram, for Forty Years tamara of London: A Memotr, 
(Longmans, 4s. 6d. net.) 
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suspected that the claimant was “‘ an illegitimate brother of the lost 
‘baronet.’ In 1872, Tristram became Chancellor of both London 
(in succession to Sir Travers Twiss) and Hereford, and as 
Chancellor he heard many notable suits, such as the Baldacchino 
case (1874), but continued his practice, and was in the great Sugden 
Will case in 1875. In 1881, Dr. Tristram took silk, and family 
financial difficulties necessitated continual attention to an ever- 
growing ecclesiastical practice. His work as Chancellor of several 
dioceses was carried on at the same time with assiduity and immense 
learning, and the account of his work here set out will be read with 
the closest interest. In 1888, he was led by Sir Horace Davey in 
the great Lincoln suit; in 1896, he argued before the Privy Council 
in the famous case as to the validity of mixed marriages in Malta. 
Subsequently, he heard as judge the case relating to the Log of the 
Mayflower, and also the notorious Druce case in 1898, and 
again in 1907-8. 

But the great charm of Dr. Tristram’s life was his serene human 
outlook, his passionate gift for friendship, his rooted love of open- 
air and of nature—his family were nature-lovers, and his brother 
Henry is said to have shared with Darwin the honour of 
demonstrating the law of evolution—his belief in and love of human 
nature, his deep and unfailing belief in the goodness of God and 
the certainty of the life to come. ‘‘ Safe—perfectly safe,’’ were his 
last words immediately before his death on March 8th, 1912. 


a 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. P. S. P. Handcock’s remarkable work on ‘‘ The Archeology 
‘‘of the Holy Land ”’ (Fisher Unwin, ros. 6d. net) is intended ‘‘ to give 
““ some account of the arts, crafts, manners and customs of the inhabi- 
‘* tants of Palestine from the earliest times down to the Roman period.’’ 
The only paleolithic remains are unworked flint instruments, but the 
remains that Professor Macalister has found at Tell ej-Jezer (the ancient 
Gezer) have been able to throw a flood of light on the Neolithic non- 
Semitic stock. To this stock (which from the evidence of vessels con- 
taining food for the dead, held the faith of immortality) may be attributed 
the dolmens and other notable megalithic remains. The dolmen, we are 
told, was probably ‘‘ erected as a habitation for the ghost of the departed 
‘* one.’’ It is possible that the Menhirs or Massébds, or some of them, are 
of Semitic source. Mr. Handcock provisionally places the first appear- 
ance of Semites in Palestine at about 2500-2000 B.c., a few centuries 
earlier than the ‘‘ bronze men’’ began to arrive in Britain. It may be 
suggested that dislocations in the Mediterranean basin resulted in race 
movements throughout Europe. The Semites introduced metal and 
the potter’s wheel. The earliest buildings (with the exception of the 
probably troglodyte Central City-wall at Gezer) of Palestine are 
Semitic. The opening of the second Semitic period is marked by 
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Egyptian influence of the Twelfth Dynasty, and this was followed by 
Mediterranean influence, including that of Crete. That the Philistines 
were an offshoot of Cretan civilisation may now be taken for granted 
and for this reason it is a little difficult to understand the confident 
assertion based on certain texts in Samuel, Joshua and Judges, that 
the Philistines about the year 1000 B.c. introduced the general use of 
iron. This was in the fourth Semitic period, ‘‘ which is more or less 
‘“ contemporaneous with the Israelite occupation,’’ when the fading 
Eastern Mediterranean influences received, we are told, some new 
access of life through ‘“‘fresh imports’’ from Cyprus. ‘‘ The Hel- 
‘“lenistic period which began about 550 B.c. and lasted down to 
‘“Roman times, is characterised by the influence of Greece and 
‘“the Greek Islands.’’ These dates are admittedly provisional, and 
they seem to offer, if the destruction of Knossos is taken as a terminus 
a quo for Mediterranean influence, some difficulty. Mr. Handcock in 
his Introduction and eight subsequent chapters on caves and rock- 
cuttings, architecture, working in flint, bone, ivory and stone, metal- 
lurgy, pottery, terra-cotta, burial customs, worship and places of 
worship, covers a great range of investigation, and his book will be 
regarded as a careful, elaborate and invaluable text-book in which an 
immense mass of material has been collated and is available for the use 
of the theorist. The Jew is the product of an extraordinary racial gift of 
patient assimilation, and this book shows us much of the process. 


co * * 


Brigadier-General G. F. Young, in ‘‘ East and West through Fifteen 
‘* Centuries, being a general history from B.c. 44 to A.D. 1453 ”’ (in four 
volumes, Longmans, 2 vols. 36s. net), has produced, with illustrations 
and maps, the first part (to the death of Leo III., a.p. 740) of a work 
intended ‘‘ to meet the needs of those who have not much time at their 
‘“disposal.’’ It is a-very real need; a survey of under 1,200 pages in 
good print of the great and complex ages that extend from the death 
of Julius Cesar to the fall of Constantinople will be found most useful 
by, and attractive to, many who desire to grasp in broad outline the 
forces, social, political, economic and religious that have gone to the 
making of the modern world. General Young’s work has the charm 
that a pleasing style lends to historical studies, and certainly his width 
of reading and his knowledge of the great Latin authors and of the 
architecture and statuary of the various periods give the reader an 
assurance that the point of view is deliberately adopted after a careful 
weighing of authorities. We hope when the work is complete to deal 
with it at length. General Young very wisely indicates the points 
where he diverges from the beaten historical path. He (and we think 
rightly) declines to distinguish between secular and Church history 
except during the first four centuries, when it is useful to see the 
separate growth of the Church with the Empire as its unwilling host. 
Again, General Young places the zenith of the Roman Empire in the 
period from Constantine the Great to Theodosius the Great, and dates 
the decline from 395 a.D., instead of at the end of the Antonine period 
(180 a.D.). There is much to be said for this point of view. General 
Young rehabilitates Tiberius—the Tacitean Tiberius is not a reality— 
and has a good word for poor Faustina with her eleven children, who 
died at forty-nine, and a severe but just criticism of the capacities of 
her husband Marcus Aurelius. General Young states that the effect of 
Constantine’s changes in military organisation ‘‘ was exactly the con- 
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“trary to what Gibbon and other historians have declared it to be.’’ 
He denies that Gregory was the founder of the medieval papacy. He 
also denies that the Christians of North Africa submitted to the faith 
of their Muhammedan conquerors. The work is one that should be found 
in school libraries as well as public libraries. 

* * 2 


If a good ghost story is a good thing, a really good ghost-story-teller 
is wholly admirable, for he can supply not one but many good things. 
Now Mr. Elliot O’Donnell, who has just published ‘‘ Twenty Years’ 
‘* Experiences as a Ghost Hunter ’’ (Heath Cranton, Ltd., Fleet Street, 
7s. 6d. net), though perhaps not quite in the first rank as a story- 
teller, has a range of ghosts that make his work (for nervous people) 
very admirable. Some of these stories in the hands of Scott or 
Stevenson would turn people grey, and even in the somewhat bald 
fashion affected by Mr. O’Donnell, are calculated to add considerably 
to the horrors of the Christmas season of indigestion. In his Irish 
experiences he tells of a new phase of horror; the fact (if it be a fact, 
and it is very likely so) that a ghost in a haunted house may take such 
a liking or taste for frightening a visitor to the house that it will give 
up the house and permanently attach itself to the guest. A person of 
this type becomes an unpleasant visitor, for he (or she) may literally 
bring sheaves of ghosts to a new home. But some ghosts are content 
with a local habitation and a bad name. Thus Mr. McKaye’s ghost in 
Glasgow is a regular bad ghost, while the Perth ghost, in a virgin house 
on virgin soil, proved to be a peripatetic fellow, who followed the 
owner about like a dog. The Perth ghost is enshrined in rather a good 
story : a desperate lover committed suicide on hearing of the marriage 
of his hoped-for bride, and then started following the unhappy pair 
about, glowering at them over the banisters, or sitting under the bed ; the 
lover’s hands ‘‘ were long and red, and the tips were club-shaped ’’; so 
were the ghost’s. He was an extraordinarily plain ghost, and it is not 
at all surprising that the bride was never his bride. But the story adds 
a new deterrent to marriage. The American ghosts, on the other hand, 
have little sense of humour; they are persistent, regular and tiresome. 
One girl-ghost that got into the habit of haunting another girl who 
had murdered her went on haunting this girl after she in her turn had 
died through sheer fright and become a ghost, too. That is carrying 
the business beyond a joke. But that was rather a nice bed, where the 
clothes heaped together in the centre ‘‘ exactly in the shape of a human 
‘“body, with the face turned towards us,’’ though no bed for sleeping 
in. We fancy the Provost of King’s invented this bed. However, we 
commend the book and its stories. They should be read late at night 
at the fireside by a person who sleeps at the top of a tall and otherwise 


unoccupied house. 
* * * 


The Education Committee of the London County Council have done 
very wisely in making public (P.'S. King, 3$d., post free) the admir- 
able monographs on the National Anthem by Dr. F. S. Boas (who 
deals with the history of the text) and Dr. John E. Borland (who traces 
the sources of the music). Dr. John Bull’s ‘“‘ Ayre’’ for Virginals of 
about the year 1619, what may or may not have heen his own, contains 
probably a “ germ-idea’’ of the tune, but Dr. Borland considers that 
now, at least, we must reckon the National Anthem to be a folk-song, 
which has gradually attained the form which is familiar. . The French 
have slightly varied the familiar melody. The problem that Dr. Boas 
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was asked to solve—namely, whether the first line is ‘‘ God save our 
“Gracious King ’’ or ‘‘ God save our Lord the King,”’ is clearly on the 
evidence insoluble. ‘‘ God save our Lord the King ’’ occurs as early 
as 1743, while ‘‘ God save our Gracious King ’’ does not officially occur 
until June, 1830, though ‘‘ Long live our Gracious King ’’ was suggested 
as an emendation in 1745. But the Anthem itself is far older than any 
of these portions. The first official form as sung at the Theatres Royal 
in 1745, was ‘‘ God Save Great George our King,’’ and here the name was 
introduced to prevent the Jacobites using the song in the slightly 
earlier form, ‘‘ God save our Lord the King.’’ But there is excellent 
evidence that it was sung in 1688 in the form, ‘‘ God save great James 
‘our King,’? and Dr. Burney alludes to a ‘‘ Monkish ’’ Latin original 
of this, written and sung for Charles II. This Latin form seems to be 
extant in the chorus of an ode written for the birthday (November 28th, 
1743) of Princess Augustt by John Travers, who may have obtained his 
Latin words from a copy in the Chapel Royal. Dr. Boas says on this 
point that ‘‘ if this view be accepted, it is probable that the words were 
‘* originally used in the Roman Catholic Church service, and were trans- 
‘* lated to form the National Anthem, with the subsequent addition of the 
‘‘ third stanza,’’ and he thinks that the unusual metre ‘‘ is more 
‘‘ characteristic of neo-Latin than of English verse.’’ But phrases of 
the English version go back into an early period of the sixteenth 
century. The phrase, ‘‘ God Save the King,’’ occurs in Coverdale’s 
version (1535) of the Bible. Yet the Anthem itself in no form precedes 
the Restoration. The essays are a valuable object-lesson in careful 
and detailed research, and from that point of view should be used in 
all schools where history is taught in any scientific fashion. 


—$_ > + o—<——____—_ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


If anybody believes that all lawyers are prosaic he should read the 
‘* Never-Ending Road ’’ (C. North, The Blackheath Press, S.E. 1s. 2d. 
post free), a little volume of sketches which Mr. de Montmorency has 
reprinted from THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. The never-ending road is the 
life of the English countryside, with its marvellous continuity, its sim- 
plicity, its homely wit, its superstitions. While the town-dweller lives in 
the present and rather enjoys its rapid tempo, the countryman lives in the 
past, framed by unchanging Nature, haunted by the sights and memories 
of old time. Into the mind and heart of these humble folk of rural 
England our author possesses an enviable insight. Every reader will 
have his own favourite among these charming vignettes; but two of 
the very best are assuredly, ‘‘ Witches of Exmoor ’’ and ‘‘ Charlie 
Morgan.’’ The former depicts with photographic realism a remote vil- 
lage community trembling under the sway of two old women who know 
their power and use it. The latter reminds one at times of Putois, that 
weird creation of Anatole France, though the English writer’s sky is 
as blue as the Frenchman’s is grey. The whole book breathes a delicate 
charm, and readers imprisoned in our throbbing cities will find 
refreshment in the cool fragrance of its pages. 

* * * 

Political novels, from ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career’? to Mr. Wells and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, have, perhaps inevitably, a strong family like- 
ness, In every case there are the two threads—the public life and the 
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private attachments—which the art of the novelist weaves together with 
more or less skill and ingenuity. In ‘‘ The Machine’ (Eveleigh Nash) 
Mr. Hugh Spender has treated the twin themes of love and politics 
with freshness and power. In describing Parliamentary life during the 
opening years of the century he writes with first-hand knowledge and 
with the sureness of touch which only such knowledge can bring. 
Rupert Egton, the hero, is an attractive young man of high character, 
Liberal views, and considerable abilities. On leaving Oxford his feet 
are planted on the first rung of the ladder by his uncle, Sir Thomas 
Edgworth, who makes him editor of his paper and helps him into 
Parliament. But the support which is so useful at the beginning 
becomes after a time a burden and a snare, for Sir Richard, as he grows 
older and richer, becomes ever more of a snob and ever less of a 
Liberal. Finally he leaves the party to which he has nominally 
belonged, and confronts his nephew with the alternative of selling his 
principles or losing his living. The matter is complicated by the fact 
that he has married the wrong woman, a selfish and extravagant flirt 
who craves for Society and success, and cares nothing for her husband’s 
ideals. Rupert, however, repels the temptation, breaks with his 
uncle, loses his wife and his income, but keeps his self-respect. At this 
moment the Great War breaks out, and he enlists. If he survives he 
will build up his life anew, with the aid, let us hope, of the girl whom 
he should have married at the outset. Perhaps Mr. Spender will one 
day give us the story of his later life and achievements. 
* * * 


The Rev. H. C. Bennett, of Jamaica, has fine poetic thoughts, 
thoughts deeper, as a rule, than his technique can, or at any rate does, 
control. Of course, the ‘‘Complete’’ poet is the singer who has the 
superb technique that can shadow forth the veritable deeps of human 
thought in perfect melody. Mr. Bennett is not a Milton, but in his 
mystic thunder recalling the breaking surf of southern isles he is 
Miltonic in very orginal fashion. We find this in his ‘‘ Thirteen Poems ”’ 
(Headley, Kingsway, W.C.). ‘* The First and the Last’’ is powerful, 
and despite a certain technical incoherence, recalls Isaiah. The picture 
of Jamaica itself has something of the vague realism of Blake :— 

‘* Mark, as in a crystal fashioning 
—Only the inner eye doth limit— 
Clouds amid high valleys winding, 

Mists above a green plain rolling, 
An Isle of twilight, 
A Spirit dusk, in Seas of passioning.”’ 


While the description of the Jamaican sunset is still more like the 
work of that mystic poet :— 


‘Day, from scythéd chariot darting 
Arrow streams, fire-fledged, unmitigate, 
Till look! see the Angel bidding 
Those swift, pale, jewelled fingers hang 
With purple infinite, 
A canopy, as it were, for Time departing.” 


This is fine, and recalls Browning’s wonderfut line :— 
‘ . . . Unseen hands 
Were hanging the night around us fast.” 

We regret Mr. Bennett’s neglect of technique, but Walt Whitman 
survived the same neglect, and, in fact, the verses here printed are of 
more value than a wilderness of smooth lines with no message and 
only form. 
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We have before us two volumes by Sir Rabindranath Tagore (“‘ Fruit 
‘Gathering,’ 4s. 6d. net, ‘‘ Hungry Stones and Other Stories,”’ 5s. 
net, Macmillan). The first includes some charming sayings, as, for 
example, ‘‘ The desire of the bud is for the night and the dew, but the 
‘‘ blown flower cries for the freedom of light. Burst your sheath, my 
‘heart, and come forth! ’’; ‘‘ the child finds its mother when it leaves 
‘“her womb. When I am parted from you, thrown out from your 
“ household, I am free to see your face ’’; ‘‘ When you hold your lamp 
‘‘in the sky, it throws its light on my face, and its shadow falls over 
‘“ you. When I hold the lamp of love in my heart its light falls on you 
‘and I am left standing behind in the shadow.’’ This volume of stories 
will be read with interest. The translations are by various hands. 
‘« The translation of ‘The Victory * is the author’s own work. The 
“* seven stories which follow it were translated by Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
‘“ with the author’s help.’? The notable feature about all Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s work is his exquisite sense of, and sensitiveness to, 
atmosphere, both in life and nature, and his power over what we may 
call the parabolic form. But this type of work surely lends itself to 
parody, and the author seems often to parody his own best work. 

* * * 

Dr. William Dudley Foulke’s ‘‘ Lyrics of War and Peace ’’ (Hum- 
phrey Milford, 2s. 6d. net) will please many readers with the scholarly 
note and restrained music. The ‘‘ Sapphics’’ on the peril of 
Eneas is admirable :— 


““Now fneas, fallen to earth, had perished, 
Save that Venus, darling of Jove, espied him; 
She, in white arms, gently her dear son lifting, 

Bore him from battle. 


““Foam-born mother! So unto us descending, 
Worn with toil and labour and dust of battle, 
Bear us up on white arms of love and grant us 

Rest in thy bosom.” 

The Italian poems give us a breath of Italy at peace, the Italy of the 
days of the Brownings. The two sonnets on ‘‘ The Bee’’ are excel- 
lent and withal somewhat Wordsworthian. The Song of Boukaios 
from Theocritus is admirable. Indeed, Mr. Foulke’s true music is that 
of Theocritus the golden singer of a silver age. 

* * * 

We must record the publication of ‘‘ Practical Singing ’’ (Kegan 
Paul, 2s. 6d. net) by Clifton Cooke in the ‘‘ Musician’s Bookshelf ’’ 
series edited by Mr. Claude Landi, who, in a foreword, boldly and 
wisely attacks ‘‘ a multiplicity of examining bodies, with their conse- 
= quently varying standards (often set by the caprice of individual 

examiners) and invidious distinctions set up by such institution.’ 
There then should be a ‘‘ Music Board ’’ attached to each university 
that gives degrees in music, and the Board should examine for the 
whole university area. But possibly the proposal that we venture to 
make will offend some of the many established examining bodies. It 
need not do so, for they, if worthy, would combine to form the Univer- 
sity School of Music in each area. The volume is a technical one, and 
deals with systems of voice training, the ‘‘ physical, mental and 
‘“emotional essentials of the singer,’ breathing, vocal development, 
diction and interpretation. A number of well-known composers set 
forth “‘ lessons ’’ on their songs. Among these is the late Mr. Noel 
Johnson, the ‘‘ most versatile of native musicians.’’ We should like to 


see his memory practically commemorated by those who realise the 
value of his work. 
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